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BANKS AND SOLANDEE’B AUSTEALIAN FIGS. 

By W. P. Hibun, M.A., F.L.S. 

(Plate 417.) 

Besides the drawings executed by various artists for the original 
sketches made by Sydney Parkinson during Cook’s First Voyage, 
wliich were engraved on copper and are now being issued by the 
British Museum, there are several which were not engraved. Some 
of these are merely sketches by Parkinson; of otliers there are also 
finished drawings, many of them of equal interest with those 
engraved. Tiie Museum publication, save in one or two cases of 
exceptional importance, only reproduces the engraved plates; but 
among those of which only the drawings exist are some which are 
well worth publishing, as they represent species which have not 
been met with since Banks’s time, and of which no other figures 
exist; one such, Drosera Banksii, was reproduced last year in this 
Journal (t. 410B, fig. B.). 

Among them are five finished drawings of Figs, made by F. P. 
Nodder from Parkinson’s sketches, to which Mr. Britten directed 
my attention while I was elaborating the Moracm of the Welwitsoh 
collection. The specimens collected by Banks and Solander are in 
the National Herbarium, and as two out of the five apparently have 
not been described, it may be worth while to publish some account 
of the series. Of the two in question, I have drawn up descriptions, 
based upon the specimens and figures, in which I have availed 
myself of certain details from Solander’s MSS.; of the three 
previously known species I have quoted Solander’s description, in 
accordance with the plan adopted by Mr. Britten in the Illustrations 
of the Botany of CooUs Voyage. 

1. Ficus Parkinsoni Hiern, sp. n. Arbor mediocris glabra 
lactesoens, ramis obsolete angulatis, ramulis crassiusculis carnosiilis 
longitudinaliter corrugatis Ihvibus oohraceis apioem obtusam versus 
foliosis, foliis alternis sparsis suboblique ovali-oblongis apioe bre- 
vissime subacuminatis obtusis vel subacutiusculis basi; rolundatis 
vel obtuse angustatis inconspicuq ■ 3-5-nerviis cbriaceis integris 
.patentibus petiolatis hau,d soabri^ 5 |® 3 S;:.mtidifi; a^ 
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venis veniilisqiie panini elevatis subreticiilatis Ktibivns pallide Yirkli- 
bus levibus veiiis veuiilisqiio immersis laiiiutiashiie auteiii roiiculal:.is 
planis 9-14 cm. longis 5~7 cm. laiiH pennivoiiiin, veiiiH bdior.'Silil'ii'm 
iikiiKpie ad 8 patnlis teuiiibiis, potiolin Bupra CH,nalicula4iB 4-0 cm. 
longiB, BtipiiliB ovatiB caduciB dorno adprcBBc pubovulis ad IH mm. 
loiigiB, peduiiciilis axillaribus geiniiuB pariim coinpiXiSsiH viridi* 
bus 6-9 mm. longis, receptaeulis globosis glabris a.lbo-:inacal{itiB 
18-27 mm. diam. jiivexailibus pallide viridibus deiii albido>viridibiiB 
rubrO'tiuctis matiiris akopurpureis obsolete iimbilicatis umbilico 
bracteis apicaiibus tribiis subrotundis parvis obtusis arete adpressis 
clause moncBcis basi bracteatis, bracteis basalibus minimis, floribus 
brevissime pedicellatis, pedicellis basi braeteolatis, bracteolis fiacci- 
dis 1-1"^ mm. longis, fioribus masculis mm. longis periantliio 
insequaliter tripartite 1 mm. longo segmentis obtusis imbricatis 
stamine imico filamento brevi firmo antbera crassa biloculari, tlori- 
bus femineis 2 mm. longis perianthio inaequaliter 8-4-lido 1 mm. 
lonp stylo incluBo gracili elongate mm. longo stigmate subulate, 
cecidiis 2 mm. longis 1J mm. latis. 

Habitat in insula Booby. 

F. ne8ophil(B Miq. affinis ad sectionem Urostufuia pertinet. 

This plant was collected by Banks, 28rd August, 1770. Booby 
Island is situate in Torres Strait, 10° 87' S. lat., 140° 50' B. long.; 
it is mostly a barren rock frequented by birds, such as boobies, and 
it is the great landmark for ships making the strait from the west¬ 
ward. See Cook's Journal (ed. Wharton), p. 814 (1893). 

2. F. virginea Banks & Sol. MSS. Arbor mediocris vel grandis 
tota novitiis peduneulisque piiberulis exceptis glabra lactescens, 
succo aqueo albo, trunco crasso quasi e pluribus conferrummatis 
compacto basi angulato, ramis alternis teretibus, ramulis alternis 
obsolete vel compresse angulatis levibus apicem versus tenuissime 
pubesoentibus, folds alternis sparsis ellipticis vel subovalibus apice 
acutiusculis vel obtusis vel nonnunquain breviter aciimiimtis basi 
cuneatis vel obtusis subobliquis vix trinorviis coriaceis planis inte- 
gris patulis utrinque levibus super saturate viridibus vel fiiscescen- 
tibus nitentibus subtus pallide viridibus vel viridioribus vonulis 
immersis oreberrime^ anastomosantibus minutissime reticulatis sub-* 
uninerviis penniveniis petiolatis, 5-12 cm. longis 15-50 mm. latis., 
venis plurimis tenuibus ^ immersis, petiolis'^ mm.^longis super 
planiusculis vel conoaviusculis late canaliculatis' infra convexis, 
stipulis ovato-lanceolatis eaducis 8 mm. longis, pendimculis axillari¬ 
bus geminis teretibus crassis tenuissime pubesoentibus brevibiis vel 
ohsoletis receptaculo brevioribus, receptaeulis subglobosis glaberri- 
mis levibus cernuis yel patulis imperforatis apice puncto nigricante 
insigniter vel umbilico subaperto maculatis maculis parvis sparsis 
virescenfcibus vel immaculatis pisiformibus 6-8 mm. diam. luteis 
dein obscure rubris tandem rufescentibus moliibus monoecis basi 
bracteatis, bracteis basalibus brevissimis in cupulam patulamve 
connatis, Ixracteolis inter fiores parvis flacoidis, floribua parvis |mm. 
longis subsessilibus obovoideis, perianthio giabro 8-4-partito seg¬ 
mentis ovatis vel obovatis, stamine unico, filamente brevissimo, 
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antkera, broyi lat;!, stylo brevi, stigmafce obkxso vel conico, cecidiis 
1 mn'L loiigis, iiua, lafcis. 

HjibitO/fc ill insula Booby. 

AOinis nt vidc^tur F, (Uft/mioldiH F. Muell. 

Tlu) species^ was also colloctod by R. Brown, n. 3281, at the 
banks of the Hunter’s ami Paterson’s rivers below their junction, 
on Ash island, c^e., in October and November, 1804; he identified 
iiis specimens with those of Banks. 

3. P. PLATYPODA A. Cunuingh. ex Miq. in Hook. Loud. Joiini. 
Bot, vi. p. 501, in syn. (1847); Beuth. El. Austral, vi. p. 169 (1878), 
‘‘ F. Mils ovato-ellipticis, acutiusculis, iiitegerriniis, glabris; venis 
obtusangulis, parallelis, fructibus globosis, geminis, pedicellatis. 
An FieiiH henjamina Linn. Mant. 129 ? Arbor magna, liitescens, 
tota glabra. TrmruH simplex. (Rand exserunt Stolones funiformes 
dependeiites.) Roiiruli tantummodo apice foliigeri, testacei, obsolete 
tetragoni. Folia alterna, petiobita, ovata, utrinque attenuata, acuti- 
usGula, intogorrima, lo.via; supra, saturate viridia, nitida; subtus 
pallidiora, venosa minutissimeque reticulata; plana, si quatuor 
imoias longa, duas lata, siope paulo majora. VemE numerosae, 
obtiisauguUe (ad angulum obtusissiumm concurrentes) rectas,. paral- 
lelao, altermn, obsoletie, prope marginern concurrentes; margine 
ipso levi. Rrtioli foliis quadruple breviores (plerumqiie imcia paulo 
longiores) leves, supra canalioiilati, subtus rotundati. Fractus 
axillares, gemini, pedimculati, globosi (immaturi magnitudine Pisi 
maximi), lutei, glabri, punctis nonnullis parum elevatis virentibus 
adsperssi. Pedmioali breves, sesquilineares, orassi, obsolete tetra¬ 
goni, uadi. Varietas lecta prope Labyrinth Harbour pro omnibus 

- partibus major. Hamuli, tetragoni, alteriiatim compressi. Folia 
stBpe sexmioialia. Petioll foliis duplo rarius tripio breviores, adeoque 
longiores quam in varietate e Bustard Bay. FructiiB globosi, dia- 
nietro f unciali, punctis virentibus undique adspersi, plerumqiie 
Oynipidibus pleni.”—Solander MS. 

Bustard Bay is situate about 24*^ S. lai, 15P 80' E. long. The 
species was also collected by R. Brown, n. 8221, on Northumberland 
Island. He identified his specimens with those of Banks; he also 
identified them with some specimens which he collected on the 
banks of Hunter’s river below its junction (with Paterson’s river) 
in October, 1804, and which were apparently referred by Bentham, 
L G, 168, to F. rnbi^inosa Desf. 

There is another specimen, collected by Banks, without recep¬ 
tacles, probably belonging to the same species, but with rather 
larger leaves, which are 10|-18^ mm. long by 8-8| mm. broad, 
and approach in character those of AA macrophylla Benth. L o. 
p, 170, lion Desi 

Alton, liort. Kew. edit. 2, v. p. 486 (1813), cites F, australis 
Willd. Sp. PI iv. p. 1188 (1806), as ,a New^ South Wales plant 
introduced in 1789 by Banks. F» australis Willd. was intended to 
be synonymous with AA rwAiymesa Desi . 

4. F. orposirA Miquel in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. vii. p. 426 
(4848); Benth. I, c, p. 176. Arbor parva. Hsus : folia pro %na 
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polieiiclo. Folia opposita, petiolata, oblonga, acuta, iiitiGgoniiria, 
scaberrima, veiio«a venuiisque subtas reticulata, basi parmiu & 
angnste cordata, quatiior vel quinquo itnciaa louga. rdii>li foliis 
sexics breviores ; alter,ni bi’ovioreri. I'edmiouli aixiliaiia^s, oppesitl, 
solitarii, imiiiori, loiigitudino petioloriiiu. dnirtifu globosiis, luag- 
iiitadiiie Gerasi scaber, rubicunduB, apice peri'oriituH aperfcura 
rotunda, parum rostrata. Ofr. Folium politouium iluinph. amh. -i, 
p, 128, t, 63, sed folia alterna & basi angustata.”—yolauder MS. 

Ilab. prope Labyrinth Bay, Palm Island, and Rocky Point, 
Endeavour Careening-place. 

Labyrinth Bay is on the east (ioast of Gape York peninsula. 
The Palm Islands are about 45' S. lat., 146‘^ 40' E. long.; and 
Thirsty Sound (the locality mentioned on the drawing) is 15' 8. 
lat., 150° E. long. 

E, Brown identified his specimens from Keppel Bay, Shoalwater 
Bay, and Broad Sound, n. 3219, with those of Banks. 

This is the plant mentioned under the name of F» radula in 
Banks’s Jotmial, p. 316 (ed. J. D. Hooker, 1896), where it is stated that 
the Australian natives polish their darts with the leaves of this wild 
fig tree, “ which bite upon wood almost as keenly as our European 
shave-grass [Equisetimi hyemale L.] used by the joiners ” ; it is not 
the E. Fuidula Willd, The native name is given in Solander’s MS. 
as “ de poor.” 

5. F. OLOMEEATA Roxb. PL Corom. ii. col. 13, t. 123 (1798); 
Benth. l.c. p. 178. Bractem tres, ad basin fructus, persistentes, 
ovatae, acutae, concavge, IJ-lineares. Fructus obovato-subrotundus, 
cum collo aiigusto longitudine bractearum, glaber, riibicundus (dia- 
metro sesquiunciali), odore debili fragarum nec penitus saporis ex- 
pers, subdulcis, apice notatus verruca convexa, quas tecta est sqiumiu 
circiter decern, ovatis, acutiuseulis, concavis, arete imbricatis, rubi- 
cundis, vix 1 lineam longis. Flores Masculi & Peminei in eodem 
fructu. Mas. Calyiv bi-(forte iiiterdum tri-) phylluH: Foliofa ob- 
longa. Bilanmita duo, hliformia, aibida, calyce longiora. Anthmr 
oblongse, erects, majusculu), albicho. Flores fominei omnes a 
Oynipidibus destructi ut illos describerc non potui. Ramuli proprii 
■fioriferi, aphylli, porrecti o oaudice k ramis orassioribus, floras in 
racemum gerentes, Flores binati, pedunoulati, cicatrice (forte foil! 
deoidui) interstite. PedimciiU parum oompressi, vix i-unoiales. 
Folia sparsa, petiolata, oblonga, acuminata, basi parum cordata, 
integerrima, glabra, venosa: vena dua infimse oppositie, paiilo a 
basi cum rachi confiuentes, in quadam axilla ylmdula linearis, 
ferruginea. Stipulm lanceolato-subulatse, aouminatoe, |-unoiales, 
marcescentes.”—Solander MS. 

Endeavour river, collected by Banks. 

Banks and Solander were delayed about the Endeavour river 
from 17th June to 3rd August, 1770; it is situate about 15° 30' S. 
lat., 142° 10' E. long. 

E. Brown identified his specimens from the Northumberland 
Islands, n. 3224, with those of Banks. 

This is referred to in Banks’s Journal (p. 299) under the name 
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F, eandici/hra (by which it is also called in Solander’s MSS.) as 
a kind of very indifferent hg, growing from the stalk of a treed’ 


Exi'iiANATToN OF pL.VTF. 417 .—Fwun Farldn>i()ni Principal figure, reduced 
one iialfi 1. EruHiuui ol a leaf, under rkIg, natural size. 2. A male flower 
with adpressed bract and perianth, enlarged ten diameters. 3. The same, with 
the bract and perianth spread, enlarged about ten diameters. 4. A female 
flower, enlarged about ten diameters. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF MYCETOZOA FEOM SPOEES. 

By Arthur Lister, F.E.S. 

In some notes on Mycetozoa published in this Journal for 1899 
(pp. 145"’lf52), I referred to the unusually large clusters of the 
spores of Badhmnia u>tnculariH Berk, observed in gatherings in 
the autumn of 1898 both in Eppiug Forest and at Lyme Eegis. 
Cultivations from plasinodium found associated with the sporangia 
produced varying results; in some cultures the spores were in large 
clusters, in others they were in the usual small groups of seven 
to ten. 

Attempts had been made in former years to complete the whole 
cycle of development from spore to sporangium in Badhamia utrieih 
lariSf but without success. Although the cultures above referred 
to proved that the size of the clusters of spores in this species is an 
inconstant character, it was desirable to have the point confirmed 
by a cultivation directly from the spores, and having now abundant 
material at hand another attempt was made. 

On January lOfch, 1899, spores, in large clusters of from sixteen 
to twentyffoiir, were sown in four watch-glasses in filtered rain 
water, and supplied with thin slices of scalded Stereum Mrsutwn 
preserved in a moist atmosphere under a bell-jar. On Jan. 12th 
no spores had germinated; the preparations were allowed to dry, 
and were rewetted on Jan. 14th. On Jan. 15th a large proportion 
of the spores had hatched ; they were again exposed to the air and 
allowed to dry and, after rewetting, swarm-cells appeared in great 
numbers. On Jan. 19th all the swarm-cells had taken the form of 
miorocysts, and in one of the cultures paramsecia had entered, and 
were rapidly devouring the microcysts. The contents of this watch- 
glass were therefore cleared away, and a fresh sowing was put down 
of large-clustered spores from the same source as before. Leaving 
for the present the history of the preparations in the other three 
watch-glasses, I will follow that of the fresh culture, which was the 
only one that yielded satisfactory results. But here it may be 
interesting to note that the process of drying and rewetting appears 
to have a distinctly stimulating influence in producing the germi¬ 
nation of spores, and in restoring mierooysts to the active condition. 
Without attempting to offer an explanation, it is a matter of ex¬ 
perience in numerous cultivations of JPidymium d^orme B 
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spore to sporangium, as well as in the experiments now under 
consideration, that the treatment has this marked effect. 

To return from this digression. The new cnlturo was started 
on Jan, 26fcli, tlie spores being moistened iii ])oiled w{iter, jiiid then 
spread over slices of scalded On Jan. 27fch no germirnU.ion 

had tiilmn place, and the spores were dried and rowetbed. As none 
had hatched on the following day, they were again dried and wm*o 
left until Jan. SOth, when they were wetted witli boiled water, and 
a few more large-clustered spores were added. The preparation 
was not again examined until Fob. lObh, when the water was grey 
with hosts of dancing swarm-cells. On Feb. 20th these liad ail 
changed to microcysts : they were allowed to dry until Ifeb. 22nd, 
when boiled water was again added. On March 4th swarm-cells 
were present in great abundance. On March 10th a minute 

plasmodium was seen under the microscope with jAy obj. On 
March 12th about twelve small plasmodia were discovered, in which 
yellow granules could be detected. March 15th, several plasmodia 
had coalesced, and slow streaming movement was visible. March 
plasmodia could be seen with the naked eye, and under the 
microscope fine streaming through a net-work of veins could bo 
made out.^ March 17th, the plasmodia had combined into two of 
unequal size; the larger plasmodium was now in contact with one 
of the slices of Stereiim, and as the preparation swarmed with 
bacteria, producing an offensive smell, it was removed to another 
watch-glass and supplied with fresh Stereuni, on to which it soon 
crawled. The culture was now transferred to a plate covered with 
a bell-jar and fed with Sureum until the plasmodium attained a 
large size. On April 10th the preparation was divided; one part 
was exposed to the air to form into sclerotiurn, of which a good 
supply was obtained, and the remainder was fed for a week or two 
longer, when it formed into about 2000 sporangia.- In all tliose 
examined the spores were in the normal small clusters of seven 
to ten. 

Of the three other cultures -put down on Jan. lObh, one was 
attacked by paramsecia, which devoured nearly all the swarm-cells, 
or microcysts; the remaining two, though tended with some care 
and exhibiting from time to time swarm-cells and microoysts, never 
produced plasmodia, and were cleared away on April 6th, 

The usual and easy method of cultivating Badhmiia 'Utrknlam 
is from the sclerotiurn, which can be kept dry and stored for years 
without losing its vitality, A piece of Btermmi hirmtum. on wliicli 
the sclerotiurn has formed is soaked in water for a few hours, when 
it should he removed and kept wet, but not wholly immersed. In 
the course of a day or so the plasmodium will have revived, and 
the piece of Btereum., on which it will have begun to creep, should 
be placed on a dinner plate, near the edge, and covered with a bell- 
jar. A well-soaked pileus of Btereum should now be laid on the 
awakened plasmodium, which will soon leave the original piece and 


* The sporangia of B. utrieulans vary much in dimension; those of the 
average size contain about a million and a half of spores. 
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spread over the new. Every morning a fresh supply of Btereiim 
sliouM bo placed in front of, and touching, the piece over which 
the plasinodiuni is advancing, so that it shall not go back on the 
exhausted fungus. In tlii.s way the growth may be led round the 
plate, the old pilei are cleared away behind, and fresh added in 
front until the cultivation lias reached the desired dimensions, when 
it can be dried by exposure to the air to form a fresh store of 
sclerotium. 

If, however, it is desired that the plasmodium should form into 
sporangia, the supply of food is stopped. If this is done without 
taking any further precaution, it is often found that the plasmodium 
becomes poisoned by returning to the old fungus, now loaded with 
decomposing refuse-matter, and it produces imperfect sporangia or 
dies. Though this is not always the case, yet to insure perfect de¬ 
velopment the following method is found to give good results. 
A pile of well-washed thick sticks, with the bark on them, is placed 
under a bell-jar, and the Steremn, on which the plasmodium is 
growing, is laid on the pile; it is as well to add a few pilei at first, 
that the shock of removal may be recovered from ; the plasmodium 
soon leaves the Stereiinij and wanders over the sticks ; there it frees 
itself from impurities, and, finding nothing to feed upon, it changes 
to perfect sporangia in four or five days. 

Another cultivation of considerable interest is that from the 
spores of a possibly new species, which I have named provisionally 
Didifmkmi couiatitm, from the abundant straight threads of which 
the capillitiinn is composed. It was found in March, 1899, growing 
in company with Didymimi diffornu Duby on old fronds of hart’s- 
tongue fern on the Undercliff at Lyme Begis. It is no doubt nearly 
allied to 1). dijforme, and may prove to be merely a variety of it. It 
is most difficult to distinguish between the two forms in the field ; 
in both the egg-shell-like crust may be removed entire from the 
iridescent membranous inner sporangium-wall, though sometimes 
the two layers are closely adhering; in U. comatimi, however, the 
crystals forming the outer crust are often more stellate and less 
densely compacted than in D, di/forme. In the first gatherings 
there was a marked difference between the spores of Z). comatim and 
those of its ally ; they were paler and smaller; they contracted into 
a boat-shape when placed in Hantsch’s fluid or spirit, in consequence 
of one side being thinner than the other, as do also the spores of 
/.}. diffonne; yet they lacked the dark branching lines usually present 
on the contracting side of the spores of the latter species. G-ather- 
ings of i>. eomatiiM in April, 1900, from the Lyme Undercliff 
exhibited spores similar to those above described; but another 
gathering of the species from a straw-yard in an open field at 
about the same date showed profuse slender capillitium, but had 
spores that could not be distinguished from the normal spores of 
D, difforme. , 

The difference between the two forms resolves itself therefore 
into the structure of the capillitium, and in the behaviour under 
cultivation to be noticed in the following account: The capillitium 
of D. difform^ is scanty, and omsists of stout and usually separate 
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scattered tlireacls; these branch upwards in a tree-like manner, and 
are attached to the upper spoi’an,i?ium-waU by slender tips, and to 
the lower wall by broad bases. Tlie cji.pilUtiuni of tlu,^ lunv fonu is 
very profuse, and consists of slender, usually sis;aig*hfc threads con¬ 
nected together by a few juiasteniosing brjinehes, and a.tt!iche(l to 
the sporaugiuni-wall ahovo and below by tnirrow points. Tlic 
colour varies in both species, but in 1). (lijlonur it is geiieradly 
purple-brown; in 7), eonifttion it is aluiost alwjiys colourless, as far 
as can be ascertained from the comparatively limited material at 
hand. Beside the Lyme Begis gatherings a small specimen was 
obtained from near Luton in February, 189B, witli profuse colour¬ 
less capillitium and pale spores, precisely similar to those of the 
sporangia first collected on the Lyme uudercliff. 

No specimens have been found with capillitium intermediate in 
character between these strikingly diverging forms. In order to 
ascertain by cultivation whether the peculiar features of I K (uniiatutih 
would remain constant, the following experiment was made 
On March 9th, 1899, spores were sown in a hanging drop. In 
about six hours every spore appeared to have germinated, and the 
preparation teemed with swarm-cells. Three other cultures were 
put down in watch-glasses on March 10th, and at the same time 
spores were scattered over a piece of scalded blotting-paper, together 
with some boiled cress-seeds. As a check experiment, sporevS of 
D. diforme, gathered with J). coniatnni, were also sown on similarly 
prepared blotting-paper. I may mention that in cultivations of 
I), diiffornie from spores sporangia almost invariably begin to appear 
in about a fortnight; on one occasion, when the spores were sown 
with seeds of Plajitago lanceolata, sporangia formed in eight days. 
In the case of this check experiment well-formed sporangia appeared 
in about fifteen days from the date of sowing, with characteristic 
coarse capillitium, which varied in quantity and was reduced in the 
very small sporangia to one or two threads, or was altogetlior wanting. 
This corresponded with former experience, when cultivatiojis of 
this species have been carried on for many generations in suc¬ 
cession. It was not until forty days after the spores of /h eomatnm 
were sown—that is to say, on April 19th—that tlic first minute 
sporangia appeared in the blotting-paper preparation; others con¬ 
tinued to develop until April SOth, when thirty-eight sporangia 
could be counted; but they were so small that they could hardly be 
seen without the aid of a lens. Every one exaiihnod, even the most 
minute, had profuse slender colourless capillitium and pale spores 
of precisely the same character as that of the parent sporangia. In 
the watch-glass experiments no plasmodium formed until May 2nd, 
or fifty-three days after sowing, and this occurred in only one of 
the glasses; it increased to more than a millimetre across, and 
appeared to be quite healthy, when an accident prevented further 
observation. 

As far as it goes, this culture points to a specific difference 
between B. difforme and I), comatim, but in the face of the straw- 
yard gathering before referred to it seems safer to mark the new 
form as B. diforme var. comatum. 
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SOME BEITISH VIOLETS. 

By Edmund G. Baker, F.L.S. 

Thk following are noteB on some British violets of the Melaniura 
section which, lurve been sent to the Natural History Museum during 
the last few months. 

It may be well to group the plants referable to F. tricolor L. 
(sensu lat.), if we are dealing with British forms alone, under five 
or six heads ; if plants occurring on the Continent were dealt with, 
these groups, would include about double this number.- 

Viola Pesneaui Lloyd, PL Quest, ed. 8, p. 43 (1876); F. Curtisii 
Forster /5 Pesneaiii Eouy & Poueaud, PI. Prance, iii. 50 (1896). 
This plant belongs to the group of which F. Gurtisii Forst. is the 
representative species. The group is only a small one, all the 
members being found near the sea; the diagnostic characters con¬ 
trasting with the other groups being drawn from the stipule and 
the flower. The former orga,n is nearly palmatipartite with straight, 
linear, narrow and pointed lateral segments. The flowers are not 
so large as in V. Intea Huds., but larger than in F. arvensis Murr. 

V, Ourtidi Forst. was first described in Engl. Bot. Suppl. 
t. 2693, from Braunton Burrows, where it was gathered by William 
Curtis,t and cultivated in his garden. The roots are fibrous; the 
stem is angular and rough. The lower leaves oval, or suborbicular, 
suboordate; the others oval-lanceolate or lanceolate. The bracteoles 
are placed below the curvature. The petals are generally a little 
longer than the calyx, “ yellowish with blackish branched radiating 
lines, the lateral paler than the lower, the upper whitish ”; but 
British specimens which have been referred to this species present 
great variation as to size of flower. 

V. Pesneatii Lloyd differs from the above more particularly in 
the vfblet colour of the flowers, the upper petals being of a deeper 
hue. Other alleged difierences are that the bracteoles are either 
placed on the curvature or a very little below, and that the plant is 
more pubescent, and that the lobes of the stipules are rather 
larger. 

Specimens agreeing with this plant in all its p>rincipal charac¬ 
teristics have been received from Mr. D. A. Jones, gathered at 


* The representative species of these groups for British and Western 
Continental forms would be as follows (see also Bouy cfe Foucaud, FI. de 
l^ranoe, iii. p. 40):—(1.) F. hortenm DC. (pro varietate), Prod. i. p. 303. 
(2.) F. saxatilis Sclmiidt, FI. Boh. iii. p. 60. (3.) F. tricolor L. Sp. PI. p. 935. 

(4.) F. arvensis Murray, Prod. Stirp. Gott. p. 73. (5.) F. Olyssiponensis Eouy 

ap. Magn. Serin, fi. sel. fasc. 6 (1887), p. 114; & in Bol. Soe. Brot. vi. p. 13 
(1888). (6.) F. Kitaiheliam Boem. & Schultes, Syst. 5, p. 383. (7.) F. 

parvnla Tineo, Pug. rar. pi sic. p, 5. (8.) F. Curtkii Forst. in Eng. Bot. 

t. 2693. (9.) F. Vivariemis Jord. Obs fragm. i. p. 19, t. 2. (10.) F. Rotho- 

magensis Desf. Cat. p. 153. (12.) F. lutea Huds, FI. AngL ed. i. p. 331. If 
Central and Eastern European plants were also included, several species, 
such as F. Ily 7 nettia Boiss. & Heldr. and F. Mei'eurii Orphanides, would have 
to be added. 

t A specimen from Curtis from Forster’s Herbarium is in the National 
Herbarium. ; , 
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Moohras, near Harleoli, Merionethshire. It may bo well to give a 
description drawn up partly from a specimen sent rae by Mr. Lloyd 
many years ago, and partly from Mr. Ijloyd’s nc>tes :— 

V. CuRTisii Forster ^ PKSNF.Ani Rony k Ifoucand, Floro^ do 
France, iii. p. 50 ( 1896 ); V. Posneau, Oat. Loiro- 

Infer, ed. 2, no\i Desf.; V, Pi'anatui Lloyd, FI. Oiiest. ed. iii. p. 4,B 
(1876). Root slender. Stems numerous, covered with a fine 
pubescence. Lower leaves oval, the petiole being generally rather 
longer than the lamina, the interniodiate oval or oval-lanceolate, 
the upper lanceolate, all crenulate-dentate; described as being 
longer than the internodes, but in the s|)ecimens not always so. 
Stipules with somewhat arcuate, narrow, ciliate, lateral lobes. 
Peduncles several times longer tlian tlu^ leaves. Bracteoles de¬ 
scribed as being situated on or a very little below tlie curvature; 
in the specimens examined they are always below the curvature. 
Sepals oblong-lanceolate, pointed, shorter than the corolhii, finally 
somewhat of a violet colour, with appendages distinctly passed by 
the straight spur of the corolla. Upper petals violet, lateral also 
violet a little ascending, lower at first whitish then violet, yellow 
at tlie base with seven rays, covering the lower base of the lateral 
petals. Capsule rounded oval, very obtuse, a little shorter than 
the sepals. 

F. sabulosa Boreau, an allied plant, differs in having longer 
narrower leaves. 

F. Pesneaui Lloyd is in the Index Keimisis reduced to F. 
Eothoniagensis Desf., the Rouen violet. The former is a plant of 
the seashore, the latter is synonymous with F. hkpula Lam.-—-a 
very hispid plant, first described from specimens obtained in the 
neighbourhood of Belboeuf, a short distance from Rouen. 

There is a very interesting plant allied to F. Pemeanl in the 
British Museum Herbarium, gathered by Messrs. Ihittep and 
Nicholson on the sand-hills at Southport in 1882. The flowers 
are for the most part violet, and the spur is singularly long and 
slender. It is apparently at present without a name. Mr. Arthur 
Bennett informs me he lias had the same plant in his herbarium 
from coast sand-hills, Wallasey, Cheshire, collected by Mr. J. 
W. Burton. The Mullaghmore form, named by my father F. Hyw4^ 
also belongs to this group, there being numerous pimssling inter¬ 
mediates between the different named forms. 

V. oARPATioA Borb^s in Koch’s Synopsis, ed. iii. p, 222 (1892), 
Mr. J. A. Wheldon has recently sent for comparison specimens of a 
violet gathered on arable land reclaimed from Cookerliam peat 
moss, West Lancashire. The plant bore certain points of resem¬ 
blance to F. polychro77ta Kerner, but did not entirely agree with 
this species, and I submitted it to Prof. Borbas, of Budapest, an 
authority on this group of plants. He identifies it as his F. 
curpaticaj a plant which is not uncommon in the Carpathian Alps, 
and which he states {op, cit.) F. declinata x tricolor var. mbalpiniid^ 


* It must, however, be remembered that F. clecUnataVI. & K. has not been 
recorded as British. 
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This plant belongs to the group of plants of wbicli the repre¬ 
sentative is F. mmfdlis Schmidt. These are plants generally of 
montane or submontane regions. The head-quarters of the group 
may be said to be perhaps the Pyrenees, but F. lepida Jordan lias 
been recorded for Britain, and in France has the following distri¬ 
bution, Morbihan, Charente-Inferieure, Ardennes, Meuse; F. 
ProvoHtii .Boreaii in France reaches Finistere and Morbihan ; and 
F, contmiijdif. Jordan, Morbihan, Manche, so that representatives of 
this group should be further searched for in this country. The 
members of this group are allied, on the one hand, to the group of 
F. liitea Huds., and on the other to that of F. tricolor (sensu 
stricto). With the former they agree in having rather showy 
flowers with petals always longer tlian the sepals, and being 
perennials and subperennials. In the shape of the stipules they 
agree rather with the latter, those organs being pinnately partite; 
while in F. Intea they are digitately multipartite. The following is 
a short description of V, carpatica, drawn up from specimens kindly 
sent by Prof, Borhds :— 

Root not seen. Stems elongate, internodes about 3 cm. long. 
Leaves ciliolate. Upper and middle leaves distinctly petiolate, 
lamina oblong or oblong-lanceolate (differing in this respect from 
F. pohjchroma Kerner, where the lamina is broader), grossly serrate- 
crenate, sharply contracting to petiole, about 2-2*5 cm. long., and 
less than 1 broad. Stipule ciliolate* pinnately divided, middle 
lobe of stipule entire, narrow oblong, larger than the lateral lobes, 
which are acute. Peduncles much longer than the leaves; bracteoles 
sometimes just below the curvature, sometimes 1*5 cm. below. 
Sepals subacuminate, shorter than spur. Petals longer than sepals, 
violet-coloured, the lowest and lateral with radiating black lines, 
yellowish white in the throat, very similar to those of F. polychrotna 
Kerner. The longitudinal diameter of flower is rather over 2 cm. 
Capsule oblong, pointed a little shorter, or nearly as long as sepals. 

The plant submitted to Prof. Borb^s from Oockerham moss 
agrees with the above in almost every particular except that the 
middle lobe of all but the upper stipules is somewhat creiiate- 
serrate and rather longer. 

V. NANA Corbiere, FI. Normand. p. 81 (1893), This is one of 
the most distinct of the forms of Viola coming under F. tricolor. 
It is not recognized in the Londnn Ckitalogne, but is the plant named 
F. neniatisemsis Jord. by Trimen in this Journal for 1871, p. 99. 
F. neniaiiHenm is now by some authors considered synonymous 
with F. lutalhellana Roem. & Schultes, This plant would then 
be F. Kitalheliana Roem. & Schultes var. y nana Rouy & Foucaud, 
FL de France, iii. p. 49 (F. tricolor L. var. w 7iana BO. Prod, i. 
p. 304).* 

The distribution of this variety in France is maritime sands 
in Calvados, Manche, Vendde, Charente-Iufeirieure, and Gironde. 
Trimen’s specimens in the National Herbarium are from St. Aubyn’s 


* F. tmelU Poir. Biot. p. 644 was referred to this variety by BeCaiidoll© 
in thO'„ , ' ■ 
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Bay, Jersey, and Mr. C. P. Andrews has recently presented to the 
Horbarinni a good series from sand-hills near Ronsse Towers, 
Guernsey. This is probably tlie plant referred to by Babington (in 
Manned, 8tli ed. p. 44) as a small form from Bcilly of I", arvenm 
Murr., very like V. parvula Tineo. 


NOTES ON APEIOAN CONVOLVULACEiE. 

By A. B. Rendle, M.A., D.Sc. 

The following notes have accumulated during the working out 
of several collections wliicli have been recently presented to the 
Department of Botany from various parts of Tropical Africa. Those 
inelude the plants of Mr. Scott Elliot’s expedition to British East 
Africa^ and Mt. Ruwenzori; Dr. Donaldson Smith’s plants from 
Somaliland and the district around Lake Rudolph ; Lord Delanicro’s 
plants from British East Africa; Dr. Rand’s plants from Rhodesia; 
and small collections made in British East Africa by Mr. S. L, 
Hinde, and in the Congo Region by Mr. W. H. Migeod. 

In the coarse of this work the material in tlie National Her¬ 
barium has been to a great extent revised and rearranged, and has 
afforded material for various critical notes, as well as several new 
species, especially among the South African plants. In corinectiou 
with the latter, it seemed well to compare the material from the 
Cape in the Trinity College, Dublin, Herbarium, This I liave been 
able to do at leisure by the unfailing courtesy of Dr. Perceval 
Wright, who sent over the whole of his South African Convol- 
vulacetB; and I take this opportunity of recording my graiitude 
to him. 

In the limitation and arrangement of genera I have in the main 
followed Dr. Hans Hallier, to whom most of the recent work on 
the Order is due. In several instances I find myself at variance 
with him on the limitation of species, cspeoially of those adopted in 
his later papers; I do not think that any useful purpose is served 
by sinking a large number of readily distinguishable species to make 
a sort of species-aggregate, which is then broken up into subspecies, 
varieties, and forms. The relative value of characters is at present 
largely a matter of individual opinion; and if a plant can be easily 
distinguished by characters which are generally considered to be of 
specific importance, it should, except in special oases, be regarded 
as a specific entity. It is thus more easy to manipulate, and 
becomes comparable with the average species. 

The specimens, except where otherwise stated, will be found in 
the National Herbarium. 

IroMCGA {§ Oalyoanthemum). 

I. gracilisepala sp. nov. Suffrutex caiiHbus elongatis pro- 
s^ratis ramosis subteretibus breviter hirsutulis; foliis inter minores, 
hastatis oum'basi triangulare et lobis basalibns margine lobulatis, 
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apice obtiisiiisculis, facie snperiore atrato-viride, glabra cum pimc- 
tiilis pcllucidis notata, facie inferiore sparse piiosa cum nerve 
mediaiio venisque piniiatis valdo ascendentibus prommenfcibus, 
breviter petiolafcis ; fioribus solitariis vel gemiiiis, pedunculis obsol- 
otis, bracteolis iiiieari-lanceolatis acufcis pilosis, pediceliis qiiam folia 
brevioribuB, pubescentibus; sepalis e basi lanceolata liiieari-acumi- 
natis, lequalibus, dorso marginibusque breviter pilosis ; corolla 
marcida, iit apparet tubuloso-campamilata et calycem baud super- 
ante, luteola (?), areis mesopetalis nervis binis conspicuis definitis ; 
staminibus subteqiialibus, tubo iuclusis, antberis elliptico-sagittatis ; 
stigmate subgioboso ; capsula piiosa bilociilare, cum valvis 4 debis- 
ceute ; seminibus 4, breviter et appresse cinereo-pilosis. 

Described from a sboot broken below tbe apex, 60 cm. long, not 
exceeding 2 mm. in diameter. Leaves reaching 4 cm. long by barely 
1*5 cm, broad at the hastate base. Bracteoles 6-8 mm. long by 
1-1*5 mm, broad ; flowering pedicels 6-12 mm. long, increasing in 
tbe fruit to 1*7 to 2 cm. Sepals 1 cm. long, 2-2*5 mm. broad, in¬ 
creasing in tbe fruit to 1*5 cm, in length and 3 mm. broad in tbe 
lower part, tbe linear acuminate apex becoming incurved. Corolla 
apparently about equal to tbe calyx in length, with a tube 2 mm. in 
diameter. Filaments 2*5-3 mm. long, anthers a little over 1 mm.; 
style 3*5 mm. long. Fruit globose, 7-8 mm. in diameter; seeds 
4-4*5 mm. long, 1*75-2 mm. broad. 

A very distinct species of tbe section, perhaps nearest to I. /m- 
pida E, & Sell., which it resembles in habit, but is distinguished by 
its hastate leaves, with triangular not cordate base, solitary or 
gemmate stalked flowers, and long attenuated sepals. 

Hab. South Africa, Zeyher, 1846, no. 1224. 

I, Hindeana sp. nov. Suftrutex humilis ramo abbreviate (in 
specimine singulo) sparse hirsutulo ; foliis oblongo-hastatis, obtusis, 
basi subcordata, iobis rotundatis, facie snperiore glabra hispidula, 
atrate viride, facie inferiore in venis venuiisque sparse hirsutuia, 
margine breviter hirsutulo, petiolis tenuibus, sequilongis vel quam 
lamina paullo brevioribus, hirsutulis; pedunculis tenuibus petioles 
jequantibus vel excedentibus, glabrescentibus, floribus 2 mono- 
obasialibus; bracteolis laiiceolatis acutis, pedicello glabro subfili- 
forme pedmiculum subicquaiite; sepalis lanceolatis acutis, dorso 
sparse hirsutulis ; corolla infundibuliforme calycem 2|-plo ex- 
cedente, albo (?), areis mesopetalis distinctis, sparsissime pilosulis, 
cum venis binis luridis conspicue limitatis. 

The specimen consists of a slender branch, 1 cm. long, spring¬ 
ing from a short stouter woody shoot, 1*5 mm. in diameter, and 
bearing a few crowded leaves at the apex, in the axil of each of 
which springs an inflorescence. Leaves to 2 cm. long by 1 cm. 
broad at the base; basal lobes spreading, barely 3 mm. broad; 
petioles 1*5-2 cm. long. Peduncle 2-3 cm. long, bracteoles *5 cm. 
long, pedicel of opened flower (terminal) equal to the peduncle 
(2 cm.). Bepals 1 cm. long by 2 mm. broad at the base. Corolla 
2*5 cm. long, about 2 cm. broad at the mouth. 

A very distinct species, the flowers resembling those of 1. mom- 
tosaw Hall, f., but the sepals show hO trace of the basal auricles 
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wliicii characterise those of the latter species. The leaf and flower 
also recall L ohmmi Chois., but the liirsutiilous narrow pointed 
sepals at once distingaish it, 

Ilab. British East AMcti. Machakos, S. L. Hhuie, .IHOfl, 

1. oKAssiPEs Hook. In Bull. Herb, Jhhss, vii. dl-dh, Dr. llallicii* 
lias elaborated this species, extending it to include a; number of 
species previously described by himself and others, flfliese are 
arranged under ten varieties, and one variety is further divided into 
subvarieties. I have not seen all the specimens cited in the above 
arrangement, but, after carefully working througli the accessible 
material, I find myself somewhat at variance witli the conclusions. 
For instance, if L hewittloldea Hall. f. becomes L cnimpes var. 
heu'itUoideSj why is not L fulvicauUs [Aniseia J)Uvi\uvuUs Hoolist.), to 
which i. hewittioidet^ shows far more resemblance tliasi to typical 
I. crassipcH, also included as a variety ? The same (p:iostion arises 
with other species, e.g. L (hytm/olia Hall. f.; in fact, once start 
making these species-aggregates, and it is not easy to stop. Dr. 
Hallier, having gone so far, should certainly have gone farther. I 
have tried to arrange the forms in question in accordance with the 
more generally accepted views on the limitation of species, with the 
following results :— 

L crassipes Hook. (i. ccthjUajuyideH E. Meyer) comprises the 
South African forms included by Hallier uiuler. vai\ var, 

longepediinculata, var. ovata, and probably var. from 

the description. These hang together fairly well, varying in the 
greater or less hairiness, breadth of leaf, length of peduncle, and 
moderate to large lanceolate to ovate bracteoies. Vtir. nhimlmtak 
Hall, f., which is L ukambemis Vatke, in Limuea^ xliii. 510, from 
Bawst Tropical Africa, must, I think, be regarded as a distinct species 
closely allied to L emmpea^ but differing in the markedly rounded 
apex of its oblong leaves. Var. hewittioidn Hall, f, (L JunvlUioida 
Hall f,), in Engl. Jahrb. xviii. 127 (Dec. 1B9B), /. aHd()ntj<>)me Iknidle 
and Britten in Journ. Bot. 1894, 171, an Angolan plant, is, as I 
have already indicated, very distinct, and more nearly allied to 
L fnlvmndlH, both in form of leaf and in the dense sevenihfiowered 
inflorescence. 

Hallier also saggests that another Angolan species (1. luimibmta 
Rendle and Britten in Journ,; Bot. 1894,' 179) may be synonymous 
with his var. ommoides from the Transvaal. I have seen no 
authenticated specimens of the variety, but should prefer to retain 
I. adimbnUa as a distinct species of the affinity of i. mindpetf^ but 
separated by the shorter, proportionately broader, very obtuse 
leaves, and small slender almost linear bracteoies. 

L G-mmtockii Rendle in Journ. Bot. 1896, 95, is also indicated 
as a synonym of the species (p. 44); in fact, if we exclude the two 
Nyassaiand specimens which are on p. 46 tentatively referred to 
var. ukambmm, it remains as the sole typical representative. It is, 
however, a distinct form with dwarfed growth, short crowded 
ascending to subereot branches, and long narrow siiberect leaves ; 
and, whether or no specifically distinct, is certainly far from typical 

On this view of the species there are left two plants not yet 
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accounted for, wliicli, though doubtless inseparable from Dr. 
Hauler’s aggregate, must, I think, in the more usual acceptance 
of the term, be regarded as distinct species ; their descriptions 
follow. 

I. samxemtacea, sp. nov. Suffrutex caiilibus tenuibus lignosis 
e basi crassa ligiiosa bruimea eforme prostratis, fiexuosis, teretibus, 
tortulis, ut Bunt petioli, nervi in folioruin dorso prominentes, pedim- 
Guli, bracteohe, et sepala tenuiter hispidulis ; foliis oblongo-ovatis, 
obtusis, basi breviter subcordatis vel retusis, facie superiore saturate 
viride, parciter appresse pilosa, facie inferiore venulosa, petiolis 
brevibus; pedunculis unifloris quam folia J-J-brevioribus, bracteolis 
parvis, anguste lanceolatis acuminatis, a calyce paullo remotis; 
sepalis binis exterioribus ovatis basi vix ampliatis acutis, interiori- 
bus angustioribiis; corolla tubuloso-infundibulare, calycem duplo 
excedeute, ut apparet purpurea. 

Shoots 20-40 cm. long, a little over 1 mm. in maximum breadth. 
Leaves 2*5-5-5 cm. long by 1*8-2 cm. broad, the under surface a 
much lighter green than the upper, and chased with the darker and 
decreasingiy prominent midrib, ascending lateral veins, and often 
ladderdike cross unions. Petioles 5-7 mm. long. Peduncles (in¬ 
cluding pedicel) of open flowers 1*2-1 *5 cm. long, bracteoles 
7-8 mm. long by 1*5-1*75 mm. broad. Outer sepals 12 to barely 
15 mm. long by 5-6 mm. broad, the two innermost (1*5 cm. long) 
linear, tapering from a base scarcely exceeding 2 mm. broad, the 
intermediate lanceolate, 3*5 mm. long. Corolla nearly 8*5 cm. 
long, tube a little over 2 cm. long, and 5-6 mm. in diameter about 
the middle, spread of mouth of corolla 2*8 cm. 

The vegetative characters closely resemble, from the description 
(Z. 6*. p. 49), those of Hailier’s 1. crassipes var. (jmndifolia^ but the 
peduncles are shorter (2-7 cm. in the variety), the small bracteoles 
narrow-lanceolate, not linear, and the sepals only about half as 
broad, those of vox. grmidi/olia being described as ‘‘1 cm. lata”; 
the corolla is also larger. The new species has the broad ovate 
outer sepals of I. crassipes, but in the form of leaf approaches 
1. JulvicauliH ; the latter, however, diflers in the density and colour 
of its tomentum, several-flowered heads, &c. 

ITab. Transvaal; Pilgrim’s Rest, Rev, W, Greenstock, 1879. 

I. bellecomaiis, sp. nov. Suffrutex cinereo-pilosa, oaulibus 
robustis siiblaxiter foliatis, ramosis, siccis saspe compressis, baud 
solidis, ramis Siupe strictis, patentibus ; foliis parvis, breviter petio- 
iatis ovatis obtusis basi interdurn truncatis, utrinque densissime 
cinereo-pilosis ; pedunculis miifloris, folia excedentibus; bracteolis 
a calyce remotis, ovatis; sepalis externis magnis ovatis ad folia 
sinailib.us sed acutis, internis admodum angustioribus e basi lanceo- 
lata acuminatis; corolla (marcida) ut apparet roseo-purpurea in- 
fundibuliforme et calycem plus duplo excedente, in areis mesopetaiis 
pilosula. 

The longest shoot (broken at the base) in the specimens measures 
55 cm. in length, and 8 mm. in breadth; the shoots, like the branches, 
are somewhat densely covered with soft rather short whitish hairs, 
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the covering becoming denser, almost as on the leaves, in the young 
tops. Leaves generally about l’£> cm. long by b-T mni. l)i*oarl, 
rarely somewhat exceeding this ; on the shorter !)r{vncl.u‘S ol’ieii 
much smaller, becoming oblong-ovate or ijmccolate in sluipe. 
Peduncles l’5--3 cm. long, bracteoles tS-lO mrn. long by imu. 
broad, pedicels goncrally 1 cm. long. Outer sepals 1*5 cm, long 
by *5 cm. broad just above the base, the innermost 8 mm. broad. 
Corolla apparently about 3 cm, long. 

Near I. cntHdpes, but distinguished by habit, the dense asli- 
coloured covering of hairs, the short bluntly ovate leaves, and the 
ovate outer sepals with a rounded and not enlarged base. Apparently 
near I. crasdpes var. strlgosa Hall, f., which I liavc not seen. 

Ilab. South Africa, Zeyhc}\ 1846, no. 1213. Transvaal, Apics 
river, Bfirke, no. 847. 

The following plants, not previously cited, are included in those 
South African forms which I regard as ropresonting /. era.mp^^a :— 

Var. GKNuiNA Hall. f. in Ihill. Herb. Boiss. vii. 40. 

South Africa, Zq/her, 1846, nos. 1210, 1212. Natal, Macalis- 
berg, Biirkey no. 853, “floweringin October” ; and no. 177 (inliorb. 
Trim Coll. Dublin). 

Var. LONGEPEDUNCULATA Hall, f. /. C. 45. 

Zululand, IF. T. (jcmird, no. 1330. 

Var. ovATA Hall. f. Lr. 47. 

Natal, near Newcastle, alt. 4000 ft., J, IFcr»d, no. 6242, 
“flowers rose-purple,” Jan. 1897; and, without precise locality, 
J. SanderHon, 1860, no. 276 (in herb. Trim Coll. Dublin). 

In the Cataloym of Welwitadda African Idants^ i. 732, two 
numbers are assigned to Z. rnmipe>{ Hook. No. 6128 is L adnin- 
bratn Rendle & Britten, and in my opinion is a distinct species. 
No. 6130 is a small dwarfed specimen bearing only young flower- 
buds, and may represent a new species allied to i. cr(mi}irr on the 
one hand, and I. hlepkarophylU on the other. It differs from 
the former in the subccpal ovate sc^pals, the innermost only being 
conspicuously smaller, and tlie oblong loaves witli rounded apex 
and base recalling those of typical L bhpharophylla^ which is, 
however, distinguishod by its narrowly ovate sepals.' 

I. oBLONcm’A E. Meyer var. hxrsuta, var. nov, 'Poliis ovato- 
oblongis utriiique marginibusque dense et subferrugine hirsutis ; 
braeteolis sepalisque dorso hirsutis. 

Leaves generally between 3 and 4*5 cm. long by 1‘2-1*5 cm. 
broad, covered with a somewhat dense covering of rather long 
appressed stifiish hairs with a tuberculate base. Similar but often 
paler hairs occur on the bracteoles and sepals. 

Hab. South Africa, Zeyher, 1846, no. 1208. Natal, Maoalis- 
berg, Burkey no. 179 (in herb. Trin. Coll. Dublin). 

I. Lambtoniana, sp. nov. Suflfrutex caulibus elongatis prostra- 
tis sparse hispidulis denique glabfis; folds cordato-ovatis, breviter 
petiolatis, apiee abrupte acutiusculis, sparsissime pilosis, venulosis 
prsesertim in pagina inferiore; pedunculis folia baud ©quantibus, 
umLfloris, basi articulatis, braeteolis angusfce lineari-lanceolatis a 
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oalyce paiillo remotis veliit pedunculis bispidulis; sepalis ovato- 
lanceolatis, aciitis, dorso plus minus bispidulis; tribus interioribus, 
duos externos paiillo excedentibus; corolla infundibuliforme, pur¬ 
purea, oalycem plus duplo excedente, areis mesopetalis valde limi- 
tatis, 3-5-nerviis. 

Described from a sboot cufe off at the base, and 80 cm, long and 
% mm* greatest diameter. Leaves reaching 5 cm. long by 3*7 cm. 
broad, becoming smaller as we ascend the sboot; petioles to 1 cm. 
long; midrib and pinnas subprominent on the under leaf-surface, 
pinnsB 5-6 on each side, spreading-ascendent, the two lower arising 
just above the leaf-base ; the reticulate connecting veins conspicuous 
on both surfaces in the dried leaf, but especially on the under. 
Peduncles *5-3 cm. long, jointed at the base ; bracteoles 5-6 mm. 
long, less than 1 mm. broad, 2-4 mm. below the calyx. Sepals 
12-14 mm. long by about 4 mm. broad. Corolla 3-5 cm, long, 
tube 7 mm. in diameter (when dried and pressed), spreading to 
about 3*5 cm, at the mouth. 

Near 1. oblongata E. Meyer, but distinguished by its^cordate- 
ovate leaves and jointed peduncles. 

Hab. Natal, near Ladysmith, April, 1861, W» T. Qerrard, 
no. 622; “ a trailer with purple flowers.” Specimen in herb. Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, 

I. sublucens, sp. nov. Suffrutex ramosus, caulibus ramisque 
ut tota planta subiucenter et albide sericeo-pubesoentibus, lignosis, 
flexuosis, sicois angulatis eompressis, non solidis; foliis oblongo vel 
elliptico-ovatis, apice rotundatis, basi subcordatis, petioles triple 
excedentibus, in facie superiore sparsius, in facie inferiore margini- 
busque densius, et in foliis junioribiis lucenter, albide sericeo- 
pubescentibus ; pedunculis unifloris, quam folia duplo brevioribus ; 
bracteolis ad calycem subapproximatis, lineari-spatulatis; sepalis 
anguste ovatis, exterioribus latioribus acutis, interioribus acumi- 
natis; corolla purpurea quam calyx triplo longiore, ut apparet 
infundibuliforme, areis mesopetalis bene definitis, dorso albide- 
pilosis. 

The specimen consists of a branched sboot nearly 70 cm, long, 
which, especially in the younger parts, bears a short white some¬ 
what shining pubescence ; the angular internodes reach 2 mm. in 
diameter. Leaves 4*5-6*5 cm. long, 2-3*5 cm. or rarely 4 cm. 
broad; petioles 2 cm. or less; midrib broad, prominent on the 
back of the blade, lateral veins pinnate, subprominent, ascending, 
crowded at the base of the leaf; the back and margin in the young 
still plicate leaves bears a dense shining silky pubescence, which 
on the back becomes less bright and dense in the older leaves. 
Peduncles 2*5-3 cm. long; bracteoles about 1*5 cm. long, barely 
reaching 3 mm. in breadth below the apex. Sepals 1*5-1*7 cm. 
long, 4 mm. or less in breadth, the inner narrower and slightly 
larger than the outer. Corolla much withered and eaten, 4*5 cm, long, 

A very distinct species, perhaps nearest I. oblongata E. Mey., 
but differing in its silky whitish covering, larger leaves, longer 
braateoles, &c. 

Hab. Port Natal; Mm Omn, in herb. Trin. OolL Dublin, 

JouBNAX. OF Botany.— Von. 39. [Jan. 1901.] o 
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Randii^ sp. nov. Snffrutox ferragino liirsutiiitis, caiilibiis 
■Yalidis prostratis, KubtriaugularibiiR ; foliis ovatis a.pice roiiinclatis^ 
basi trunoatis, peiiolafcis, lainiiia. potioliiin (inadrupla oxccdeiite, 
venis conspicuis; floribiis inter inajores, Kolitariis, |)(3(liia.‘llatis, 
pediceliis quani folia triplo brevioribus; bract(H)lis Hiib oalyce, an* 
giiste liiieari-laiiceolatiK; aopaliri aciuiiiuatis, extorioribuB ovatis, 
interioribiis laBceobitis, dorso dcnB(i lerrugiiie iiirsnfculis ; corolla 
pupurea, calycem plus duplo excedoiite, fasciis iiiesopGfc*a.lis cum nervo 
distincto utrinque limitatis, dorso supeiiie liirsutuliH; fructvi . . , * 

The strong iiorizoiital shoots are about 8 mm. broad, and bearj 
like the ieaf-stalks and pedicels, numerous short stiffish reddish 
brown hairs, internodes 2-4 cm. long. Petioles l’5"-2 cm. long ; 
blades 7-8 cm. long by 4-4’5 cm. broad just above the base, bear¬ 
ing numerous siiort appresscd pale brownish or ferruginous stifiish 
hairs on each side, and a dense marginal covering. Peduncles 
2-4 cm. long, bractooles about 1*5 cm. long, 2-2*15 mm. broad, and, 
like the sepals, densely hirsutulous on tiio back ; sei)als about 
•2 cm. long, scarcely 5-7 mm. broad, diminishing in breadth from 
the outer to the inner; corolla (withered) vscarcely 5*5 cm. long, 
presumably infundibuliform. 

Near L eiomjata E. Meyer, but distinguished by the much larger 
leaves, the ferraginous hair-covering, and the larger densely hairy 
sepals. 

Hub. Eliodesia; Bulawayo, Dt\ liand^ no, 271, December, 1897. 

I. Robertsiana, sp, nov. Suffrutex hirsutuluscaulibus prostratis; 
foliis parvis, lineari-lanceolatis, breviter petiolatis; lioribua soli- 
tariis, pedunculis folia jnquantibus, majoribus, bracteolis 2, augusie 
linearibus, ad calycem approximatia; sepalis lanceolatis ad ovatis, 
acumioatis, hirsutulis, interioribus latioribns; corolla purpurea, 
late infundibuliforme glabra, fasciis mesopetalis cum nor vis B dis- 
tinctis lineatis ; staininibus valde inclusis ; stigmate subglobo.'^o ; 
fructu .... 

The long spreading shoots have a somowhat sparse covering of 
short stiffish white hairs, which are present also on the leaf-stalks, 
the margin and backs of the leaves, the flower-stalks, bracteoles, 
and the backs of the sepals; the upper leaf-surfaces are glabrous, 
and the leaves are often folded on the midrib. Leaves on woll- 
•developed shoots about B cm, long by *5 cm. broad, with a petiole 
of 2-B mm. Plower-peduncles 2-3*6 cm. long, bracteoles 1 cm, or 
a little less; sepals scarcely 1*5 cm. long by 8*5-5 mm. broad; 
expanded corolla 5 cm. long by nearly as broad. 

Near I. elomjata E. Meyer, but distinguished at once by its 
linear-lanceolate shortly stalked leaves, and longer flower- stalks. 
Recalls I. argyreioides Chois. (L cana E. Mey.) in habit and leaf- 
form, but the smaller leaves and general hairiness of the whole 
plant distinguish it. 

Hah. Transvaal; Pilgrim’s Rest, Rer.F. 1879. 

I. Scotellii Reudle, sp. nov. Suflrntex huinilis hirsutulus caulE 
bus tenuibus brevibus, e basi lignosa flexuose diffiusis; foliis trun- 
catd^eordatis, apice rotundatis interdum subemarginatis, petiolos 
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flexiiosos excedeiitibus ; dichasiis axillaribns, sessilibus, braoteolis 
angiiste lineari4aiioeoIatis; floribus inter iiiediocres, breviter pedi- 
celiatis ; sepalis dorso dense liirsutulis, externis ellipticis subacutis, 
internis lineari-angustatis acutis; corolla purpurea tiibuloso-iii- 
fmidibuliforine, fasciis inesopetalis dorso liirsutulis, conspicue tri- 
nerviis; sfcigmate subgloboso; fructu .... 

A small low-growing plant with a stout woody caudex, from 
which spring a number of slender, very flexuose shoots, 5-9 cm. 
long, and 1*5-2 mm. thick, which, like the petioles, are densely 
covered with short stiffish flexuosely-spreading yellowish-brown 
hairs. Leaf-stalks l*5-2*2 cm. long by about 1 mm. broad, leaves 
2*5-3*5 cm. long, and generally as broad, densely covered on both 
surfaces, especially on the veins, with short stiffish appressed hairs 
springing from a small indurated base. Flower-buds bluntly coni¬ 
cal. Pedicels 4 mm. long or less, bracteoles *5 cm. long, hairy on 
the back like the leaves and the sepals, sepals 1 cm. long, the 
outer 4 mm., the inner less than 1 mm. broad. Corolla (withered) 
2*2 cm. long, tube barely 2 mm. broad above the base. 

Near I. (Uperifulia Hall, f., but distinguished by having leaves 
about as broad as long, and by the elliptical not ovate outer sepals. 

Hab. Shire, Urundi, 4-5000 ft., G, F. Scott Elliot, 1893-4, 
no. 8373. 

I. cAKDiosEPALA Hoclist. OX Ciioisy in DC. Prodr. ix. 429. 
{Ipanma calycina Clarke in PI. Brit. Ind. iv. 201, non Meissn. in 
Mart. FI. Bras. vii. 260.) 

Ehodesia; Bulawayo, Dr. Band, no. 366, May, 1898. 

Section Basygh^tia. 

I. ovATA E. Meyer, nomen, in Drege, Zwei pflanzengeogr. Docu¬ 
ment. pp. 154, 195. 

Buffrutex fulve hirsutus, caulibus ramisque valde diffusis, ro- 
bustis angulatis compressis non solidis; foliis ovatis ad oblongo- 
ovatis rarius oblongis, obtusis mucronulatis, utrinque hirsutulis, 
petiolos sa3pe triple excedentibus; pedunculis folia subasquantibus 
vel paullo brevioribus, 1-pluri-floris; floribus magnis brevissime 
pedicellatis, bracteolis lineari-subulatis, sicut sepalis subsimilibus 
sed e basi latiore acuminatis, dorso hirsutulis; corolla carnea in- 
fundibuliforme calyeem plus duplo superante, areis mesopetalis 
valde limitatis plurinerviis sparse pilosis. 

The strong hollow spreading shoots are conspicuously flattened 
and angled when dried, 3-4 mm. in breadth, and bear numerous 
stiffish yellowish hairs, a similar covering being found on the 
leaves and inflorescence as far as the exposed backs of the sepals. 
Leaves 5'5-10 cm. long by generally between 2*5-4*5 cm. broad 
above the base, rarely narrower or broader; petioles generally 
between l*5-4*5 cm. long. Peduncles 4*5-11 cm. long, bracteoles 
and sepals 1*5-2 cm. long, the former 1*5-2 mm., the latter to 
8 mm. broad in the lower part pedicels 4' mm. or less. Corolla 
crimson, 5 to nearly 7 cm. long, 4 cm. Inroad at the mouth. 

Very near p&llita Hall. f. in Engl. Jahrb. xviii. 130 (1893), 

' : , 0 2 
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but tlie latter is distingnisbed by its cordate leaves, and the very 
dense lucent hair-covering of leaves and stem, 

I have written out this sj^ecies as I cannot find that any de¬ 
scription has ever been published or reference made to it in any 
published account of the genus. It belongs to the section .I'kwf- 
ehmtia of Hallier’s arrangement of his African species in Englerhs 
Jahrhmli, xviii. 130. This section contains two species, the closely 
allied I. fellita and also I. linosepala Hall, f., collected by Welwitsch 
in Angola. Hallier refers to a third species, from Natal ((Jerrard, 
no. 577), represented by incomplete specimens in the Yienna Her¬ 
barium, and having large ovate long-stalked leaves,^ remarkably 
long flower-stalks exceeding the leaves, and long linear bracts. 
I have little doubt that this is I, ovata E. Meyer, as in the Her¬ 
barium of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a specimen from the 
Nototi Eiver, Natal, coiieetcd by W. T. Gerrard, consisting of a 
leaf and a fruit-bearing peduncle, both detached and broken at 
the base, which evidently belong to this species, and were so 
determined many years ago by Mr. J. G. Baker. 

My description is based on specimens of Drdge labelled ‘Mpom/w 
ovata E, Mey.,” and others which agree with it, and, like it, come 
from Natal—namely, a specimen from near Camperdown (Medlep 
Wood, no. 4999), and a specimen in the Dublin Herbarium labelled 
“ Attercliff, J, Sanderson, Ksqd' It is possible that a larger series 
of specimens may show a more or less complete transition to 
I. peLUta Hall, f., but whether or no the two are conspecific, it 
is worth while to have some account of a name, which, though 
included in the Index Kewensis and represented in herbaria by 
authenticated specimens, has nevertheless been overlooked by 
monographers. 

Section Pharbitis. 

I. OREPiDiPORMis Hallier f. in Engl, Bot. Jahrb. xviii. 181 (1893). 
I. tmi(fa7iyike7isis Baker in Kew Bullet. 1895, 70. 

Var. MINOR, var. nov. Planta Immilis caulibus ascendentibus 
qiiam in specie minoribus, foliis parvis lineari-oblancoolatis, in- 
terdum lineari-oblongis, 

Shoots 17-28 cm. long, 1*5-2 mm. thick; lower leaves smaller 
than the upper, which reach a length, including the short petiole 
(2-3 mm.), of 8*5-4 cm. long by 5-6 mm. broad. Peduncles to 
7 cm. long, scarcely more than *5 mm. thick; flower-heads about 
12 mm. across, the conical buds densely covered with a whitish 
silky pubescence. Bracteoles and sepals 1 cm. long, the latter 
reaching 1*5 mm. in breadth above the base, densely hairy on the 
back and margins. Corolla not quite 2*5 cm. long by 2 mm. in 
diameter at the base, apparently purplish in colour, the mid-petaline 
areas bounded by two strong nerves, with three less conspicuous 
nerves between. 

Hab. British East Africa; Machakos, 5-6000 ft., F. Scott 
Elliot, no. 6391, 1893, 

I. iNYOLUOBATA Beauv. EL Owar, ii. 52, t. 89. 

Ehodesia; Salisbury, Dr. Rand, no. 561, July, 1898. 
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I. piLosA Sweet, Hort. Brit. 289 (1826). 

Ehodesia; Bulawayo, Dr, Band, no. 555, June, 1898. 

I. liiLiMANDsoHARi Daiiimer in Engl. Pflauz. Ost.-Afr. Th. 0. 382 
(Aug. 1895). J. ficifolia Liiidl. var. laxiflora subvar. imrvijiorci 
Hall. f. in Engl. Jahrb. xxviii. 35 (1899). 

East Tropical Africa. “ Higher slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro up 
to 10,000 ft. above Morang,’’ Uev, W, E, Taylor, 1888, 

I cannot follow Hallier in uniting this species with the South 
African I, ficifolia Lindl. It is, I think, as near I. pilosa Sweet 
(rr: I. dichroa Choisy), and distinguished from both by the ovate-cor¬ 
date leaves, with a flower smaller than that oi I, ficifioUa, and larger 
than that of I. pilosa, 

I. Benii, sp. nov. Suffrutex caulibus volubilibus albide- vel, in 
partibus junioribus, flavescente-pilosis ; foliis breviter petiolatis, 
palmato-3-partitis, segmentis lanceolatis vel anguste ellipticis 
acutis, lateralibus cum lobo basale instructis, pagina superiore, 
margine, et venis primariis secundisque paginee inferior is cum 
pilis flavescentibus indis, pagina inferiore venis exceptis breviter 
albo-tomentosa; petiolis pedunculisque ut in caulibus pilosis; 
pedunculis petiolos excedentibus 1- vel 2-floris; bracteolis ad 
flores approxiinatis, ad sepala similibus; sepalis lanceolatis, acumi- 
natis, dorso pilosis et margine ciliatis, tribus interioribus qiiam 
exterior a angustioribus ; corolla infundibuliforme calycem duplo su- 
perante, areis mesopetalis trinerviis; genitalibus inclusis; fructu » . . 

The specimen consists of about 85 cm. of the upper part of two 
intertwining shoots which reach 1*5 mm. in thickness, and have a 
covering of soft whitish or, especially in the younger parts, pale 
yellowish hairs. The median leaf-segment reaches 2*5 cm. long by 
8-10 mm. broad, the lateral are slightly smaller, and bear on 
the outside at the base a blunt roundish lobe 5-8 mm. long; 
petioles barely reaching 2 cm. long. Peduncles 2-5 cm. long, 
bracteoles immediately beneath the flower and resembling the 
sepals, but slightly smaller, 8-9 mm. long by 2 mm. broad. Sepals 
11 mm. long, the outer 8 mm., the innermost 1*5 mm. broad. 
Corolla 2*5 cm. long, spread at mouth about 2-5 cm.; diameter of 
tube 6 mm., length about 1 cm. Filaments 6*5-9 mm. long. 
Ovary conical, style 6 mm. long, stigmas subrotimd. 

Apparently near I. Magnusiana Schinz, which I have not seen, 
but which has much smaller bracteoles and flowers, longer-stalked 
leaves, &c. 

Hab. Dammara Land, T, G, Een, 1879. 

In G-errardiana, sp. nov. Suflrutex volubilis, caulibus prse- 
sertim junioribus fiavide-pilosis ; foliis exacte cordatis, abrupte et 
breviter acuminatis, petiolum tenuem subsequantibus, in pagina su¬ 
periore breviter et appresse pilosis, et sparsius in venis venulisque 
paginae inferioris; pedunculis folia ^quantibus vel brevioribus, 
ut pedicellis depresso-pilosis, ssepe a dichasio 8-floro terminatis, 
interdum 5-floris; bracteolis parvis linearibus eaducis; sepalis 
subsequalibus elliptico-lanceolatis ad lanceolatis, acutis, dorso prae- 
sertim basi marginibusque hirsutulis; corolla alba, speciosa, ut 
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apparet campaniilate-infiincTibiiliforme, calycem circa ^B-diiplo ox- 
oedente, arois mesopetalis cum venis conspicuis ImiiB limifcatis ; 
filaiiientis elongatis, voildo inrequalibns ; RominibaB nigriR, glabriR. 

Bboots iioliow, Rnbbor])aceous, 2 uirn. iu diamekvr, souicwhjUi 
Mspidiilously pilose, the yelloAviHli hairs closely ap|)rosse(l on the 
younger parts. Leaves 2-5~5 era. long, and as broaid or slightly 
broader, thin and papery Avlien dry, and, except tlie venation, 
glabrous on the lower 4ce with siibprominent spreading veins. 
Peduncles 2*5-6 cm. long; pedicels 0-10 mm. long, lengthening 
in fruit to 1-5 cm. Sepals 8-10 mm. long, the outer 2*5 mm. 
broad, the innermost about 1*5 mm. Corolla about 3 cm. long. 
Stamens slender from a broad hairy base, 9-14 mm. long; style 
2 cm. long; anthers sagittate, 2*5 mm. long. Fruit about 7 mm. 
in diameter. 

Closely allied to I. purpurea Lam., but distinguished by its 
smaller white flowers. 

Hah. Natal; Ladysmith, April, 1861, TF. T. G-errard^ no. 620. 

Probably an annual; flowers small, white, showy.” 

(To be continued.) 


ADDITIONS TO THE PLOEA OF WEST LANCASHIEB. 

By J, A. Whbldon and Albert Wilson, P.L.S. 

Several brief excursions into West Lancashire during 1900 
have resulted in the discovery of a number of species apparently 
new to the vice-county, and also fresh stations for several plants 
which are interesting on account of their rarity in this district, or 
because they are extinct, or are threatened with extinction, in the 
only localities hitherto published. 

The number of new plants, some of thorn of considorable 
interest, in the following list aflbrds proof that West Lancaslhre 
will amply repay further exploration, and it is obvious that any 
botanist deciding to assist in the investigation of its flora will not 
go unrewarded. 

Plants not mentioned in our previous list published in this 
Journal for 1900 (p. 40), or in any of the publications there 
quoted, are distinguished by an asterisk, and are presumed to 
be now first recorded for the vice-county. Casuals, aliens, and 
denizens have the obelisk sign prefixed, while colonists and natives 
are undistinguished. As we were unable always to make our 
botanical excursions in company, our individual contributions are 
indicated by the abbreviations #/t. and TFh; where no authority is 
quoted, the plant was found by the authors jointly. 

We are much indebted to the Eev. W. M. Eogers for looking 
over our Rubi; through his kind assistance we have been able to 
considerably extend the known range of many of our forms; but 
a list of these does not fall within the scope of this article as defined 
in the opening paragraph. We have also to specially thank Messrs. 
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E. G. 'Baker, E. S. Marshall, H. & J. Groves, and P. Townsend, 
for naming critical species or confirming our own deterriiiiiations. 
Without such help we should not have ventured to publish some 
of the species and varieties of the list. 

Ranunculus Batuiotii Godr. This has proved to be frequent in 
suitable localities near the coast, from Preston to the Heysham 
Peninsula. 

Y'Bisijinbritini pannojiicum. Jacq. [8. Slnapistruni Crantz). Scattered 
abundantly over a considerable area near the Wyre Docks, Pleet- 
wood, and also more sparingly (one or two plants only) about 
Preston Docks, TFA. 

\'^'Lfipidiim Draba L. Near Morecambe, F. A. Lees (in Naturalist, 
1900, p. 246). Wyre Docks, Fleetwood, very fine, June, 1900, Wh. 

' '^'Raphayius Raphamstrimi L. Fields near Preesali and Knott 
End, IFA. Near Overton and Heysham, WL This is quite a rare 
plant here, and these are the only records we have for it. 

\Reseda lutea L. Plentiful with R. luteola near Preston Docks, 
July, 1900, Wh, By the Wyre, Ohurchtown, near Garstang, Wi, 
^Wiola tricolor var. Lloydii (Jord.). We have found this growing 
abundantly about the margins of Cockerham Moss, and in similar 
situations elsewhere. It seems to prefer newly cultivated soil that 
has been recently reclaimed from the moss tracts. Sometimes the 
upper petals are yellow, but they are usually more or less deeply 
sufesed with purple, and examples may be found with both kinds 
of flowers on one plant. Mr. B. G. Baker, who kindly confirmed 
our naming of these plants as above, points out that Jordan’s 
description embraces this yellow-flowered state. 

Y^'Saponaria officinalis var. puberuLa Wierzb. Plentiful on both 
banks of the river Lime near Caton, and descending to Halton, 
Aug. 1900. Wh, This agrees with the Hightown plant in every¬ 
thing but size, the former being somewhat taller. The congested 
heads of flowers have a markedly different facies from the ordinary 
plant, which grows by the Eibble to the east of Preston, &q, Mr. 
Groves informs us that this latter is never entirely glabrous. 

^'Spergida arvensis L. var. vulgaris (Boenn.), Field near Pree¬ 
sali, Wh. 

Hypericum duhiuni Leers. Bank of the river Lime near Ark- 
holme, Aug. 1900, Wi, 

Radiola linoides Both, Arkholme Moor, Aug. 1900, Wi, 

Geranium pmillum L. Eoadside between Caton and Halton, 
Aug. 1900, perhaps of only casual origin ? Wh. 

Y^'lmpatiens NolLtanyere L. We are indebted to Dr. F. A. Lees for 
calling attention to this being a West Lancashire plant (Naturalist, 
Sept. 1900, p. 279). He says: “The Hindson station of Baker’s 
Flora—Ghyll near Whittington Hall, south-west of Kirby Lonsdale 
—is in vice-county 60, West Lancaster. I saw plants in a KefidM 
garden brought thence.” This locality, which is inserted in Baker's 
Flora of the Lake District as in Westmoreland, is about one mile 
south of the Westmoreland boundary. 

\^M 0 $icago sativa L, Plentiful on waste ground by the railway in 
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Fleetwood Docks, and with it villosa Eoth and an abundance 

of 'I'^'MjslUotus indica All., Wh, 

liuhiis fmns LindL By a ditch-side near Abbeystoad, Wyres- 
dale, and near Bailey Hoy, on the north side of Beacon Fell, IFn— 
plicatiis Weiho. Abundant on Cockcrham Moss, June, 1900,— 
It erptkrimts Genev. North bank of the river Wyre near Preesall, 
Wh, Hedges by the roadside, Lower Grizedale, near G-arstang,-—- 
R. 7iemomlis var. silunmi Ley. By the roadside across Lancaster 
Moor, Aug. 1900, Wh. — R, Scheutzii Lindeb. Emmets, Over 
Wyresdale, Sept. 1900. — R. rusticamts Merc. A fine form of this 
is not uncommon in West Lancashire, distinguished by its white 
flowers, broad-based somewhat pyramidal panicle, and flat leaves. 
Mr. Eogers says of it: A very marked form which I have oc¬ 
casionally met with, but have no separate name for .”—Drejeri 
G. Jensen. Roadside near the reservoir, Longridge, 24 July, 
1900, Wh. Mr, Eogers writes: “You may put this to It Drejeri 
without hesitation, as a form going off type towards my var. 
Leyanus, but still under the type.” — '^'R. cinerosns Eogers, In one 
or two places near Preesall and Knott End, Aug. 1900, Wh .— 
R. infestus'Weihe, Oaton Moor, Sept. 1900. This never occurs 
in quantity with us. In all our recorded stations, both in West 
and South Lancashire, only single bushes were found. 

Potentilla procum>hens Sibth. Lancaster Moor and near Quern- 
more Park, Wh. 

^tigrimonia odorata Mill. Lane near Melling, Aug. 1900, WL 
Rosa canina L. var. dtimalis (Bchst.). Emmetts, Over Wyres¬ 
dale, Sept, 1900.—^Var. urhica (Leman). Bank of the Wyre, Pree¬ 
sall, Aug. 1900, Wh. “ On the whole, perhaps nearest to this 
variety, but differing from it in the glandular petioles and bracts.’’ 
W. M. Eogers. — '^'R. glauca Vill. Emmetts, Over Wyresdale, 
Sept. 1900 .—K arvensis Huds. A handsome form of this, occurring 
about Longridge and Grimsargh with the ordinary form, is stated 
by Mr. Eogers to be “a glandular form (or hybrid?) approaching 
Baker’s var. gallicoidesd'—It mollis Sm. This is very frequent and 
variable in the hilly districts of West Lancashire. 

Qratmgus oxyaoanthoides Thuill. Ascends to 1100 ft* on Mal¬ 
low dale Fell, where its largo oval fruits tipped with the multiple 
styles are quite ripe, when those of var. monogynia (Jaoq.) at 
a similar elevation are still hard and just commencing to change 
colour. 

Peplis Portida L. Muddy pool near Overton, in the Heysham 
peninsula, Wt As the plant has long been lost at the Eibbleton 
Moor station, it is pleasing to be able to restore this to our list of 
existing species. 

Carvi L. Alien in Ontermoss Lane, Morecambe, F. A. 
Lees {Naturalist^ Aug. 1900, p. 246). 

^Silausflavescem Bernh. Frequent in pastures about Cantsfield, 
July, 1900, Wi. 

^Caucalis nodosa Scop. Near Borwick and Oarnforth, June, 
1900, Wt 

iSenecio saracenicus L. Banks of the Lune near Melling, WL 
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"^Lactuca virosa L. Waste ground near the Wyre estuary, Fleet- 
wood, Wh, 

'''Trientalis europm L. In great abundance on both sides of 
Black Oloiigh, Marshaw Fell, Wyresdale, June, 1900. It was 
growing under thickets of deep bracken for a distance of about five 
hundred yards, at an elevation of from 750 to 1050 ft., WL This 
plant is singularly rare in the north of England on the west side of 
the Pennine range of hills. 

'''Centimciclus minwms L. Arkholme Moor, alt. 300-860 ft., 
Aug. 1900, WL 

Erythrma littoralis Pr. Near Middleton, WL 

jSymphytum officinale L. Near Wennington, May, 1899, WL ; 
and south bank of the Lune, Caton, Wh, The pale-flowered form. 

'^'Lithospermum arvense L. Between Silverdale and Carnforth, 
Oct. 1900, Wh. 

i'^'Lmaria viscida Moench. By the railway near Leek, Mr. L. 
Petty ; and in a similar situation at Longridge, Wh. On shingle by 
the Lune near Melling, TF^. 

'^'Limosella aqiiatica L. By the margins of brackish pools on 
Overton Marsh, Aug. 1900, WL 

Veronica polita Fr. Garden weed at Caton, Wh. 

Euphrasia nemorosa H. Mart. Lancaster Moor, and many other 
localities. Our commonest form. — borealis Towns. Lower 
Salter, and roadside banks at the foot of Gatshaw Greave.— 
'^'E. curta Pr. var. glabrescens Wettst. Coast-banks near Little 
Bispham, July, 1900, Wh, Examples were sent to Mr. Townsend 
as E, ciirtaj but he thought them better placed under this variety, 
and kindly sent us specimens, with which ours undoubtedly agree. 

'^Scutellaria minor Huds. Whittington Moor and Arkholme Moor, 
Aug, 1900, in the latter station growing with Radiola limides and 
Centunculus minimus^ Wi. 

\Lamium ntaculatum L. Knott End and Alston, Wh. — *L, am- 
plemcaule L. Near Lytham, Oct. 1900, Wh. 

i-'^'Amaranihus Blitum L. On ballast in Preston Dockyard, and 
with it a few specimens of '^'Ambrosia trifida, Wh. 

^'^'Ghenopodium JicifoLiwn Sm. Ballast-heaps not far from the 
railway embankment outside the Wyre Docks, Fleetwood, with 
0, rubrum L. and C, murale L., Aug. 1900, Wh. 

'^'Atriplex Bahinytonii var. virescens Lange. Sparingly amongst 
shingle in the Lune and Wyre estuaries, Wh. 

^^Sumda maritima Dum. var. procumbens Syme. Saltmarsh, to the 
south of Glasson Dock, Wh, 

Salix phylicifoUa L. Near Marshaw, Wyresdale, Wi. 

Listera cordata Br. Moor above Gavell’s Clough, head of 
Wyresdale, WL 

Jmeus diffusm Hoppe (/. effusus x glaucus). In some quantity 
between Grimsargh and Alston, Wh. 

'^Lemna polyrrhiza L. In the canal between Galgate and Glasson, 
Sept. 1900, F/t. 

^Ekocharis mtdticdulis 8m. Boggy ground in Thornley Quarry 
(limestbhe)^ Clhipping, July^ ^ 
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Scirpm fluitans li. Ditch near Bare Railway-station, IP''#*. The 
second locality only in the vice-county for this. — ''’5. maritmm L. 
var. compactiis Koch [coiuflobatus S. Gray). Near the Wyre mouth, 
T'P7fc. Ovangle, on the Lune estuary, Wi, 

lihyncospora alba VaiiL Tarnbrook Pell, Wyresdale, amongst 
Vaccinmm Oxycoccos and SphagpMni medium. These three are also 
closely associated on Cockerham Moss. This latter locality is being 
so altered by drainage that the Rhyncospora is in danger of being 
lost; therefore this additional station is,a welcome discovery. 

^'Carex vulpina L. var. neniorosa Kit. Near Little Bispham, and 
by the canal between Galgate and Glasson, Wk. Here the plant 
generally grows by open ditches and canal-sides, and we have it 
verified by Mr. Bennett from similar situations in Yorkshire. It 
cannot therefore be considered to be a mere shade form. 

Y'^^Phalaris minor Retz. On ballast near Preston Docks, Wh. 
Anthoxanthmn Puellii Lee. & Lam. Between the rails on the 
railway through Preston Docks, Wh, 

’^'^'Apera Spica-venti Beauv. A few plants with the last two in 
Preston Docks, Wh, 

^'Agrostis paluatris Huds. var. coarctata (Hofim.). Very fine on 
waste ground near the Wyre embankment, south-east of Fleetwood, 
Aug. 1900, Wh, 

"^'Aira caryophyllea L. Embankments on both sides of the Wyre 
near Preesall and Fleetwood, July, 1900. Wh, Overton, in the 
Heysham peninsula, Wi, 

Poa. nemoralis L. Near Oautsfield and Melling, Wi, Wood by 
the Lune near Caton, Wh, — P, compressa L. Plentiful near 
Glasson, at the edges of the footpath near the railway-station, 
growing with Featuca rigida, Sept. 1900, Wh, In the only pre¬ 
viously known locality it was in small quantity, and is perhaps lost. 

'^'OPycerla plieata Fr. Between Grimsargh and Alston, Wh, 
\'^Lolium italimm Braun. Fleetwood Docks, Wh, Weed in fields 
near Winmarleigh. 

Hordenm niuriuiini L, Near the Ferry, Fleetwood, Wh, A 
singularly rare grass in West and many parts of South Lancashire^ 
Qryptogramme crupti R. Br. Some fine plants among millstone 
grit rooks on white side of Tarnbrook Fell, Wyresdale, Wi, 

^Chara vulgaris L. Stonyhurst and Orowshaw Reservoir. 
Quarry near Leagram Mill, Flora of Stonyhurst, Pools in Thorn- 
ley Quarry, Wi, — "^'0, vulgaris var. longibraoteata Kuetz. Pond 
near Middle Lane, between Blackpool and St. Aimes, Oct. 1900, 
Wh, — ^'C.fragilis Desv. Below Cowan Bridge, Leek, Mr. L, Petty, 
Near Leighton Beck, Silverdale, Wi, 

"^Nitella, A handsome form, abundant in Grizedale Reservoir, 
which Messrs. Groves think may be either V. fiexilis or N, opaca, 
has unfortunately not yet been found in fruit. 
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THE BOX IN BEITAIN.- 

In conversation last year with. Graf zu Solms-Laiibach lie made 
the extremely interestin.iij suggestion that the Box and Yew trees of 
Box Hill might probably be the remains of a native forest which 
originally clothed the North Downs. Among his arguments against 
their being the remains of a plantation, he urged the great un¬ 
likelihood of such a soil as that of Box Hill being planted at all, 
and the still greater improbability of any one hitting upon such a 
combination as Box and Yew for the purpose. He urged that, 
since it is probably the only thing of its kind iu the world, careful 
enquiry should be made into its history. 

I have been ^able to make a few superficial enquiries to the 
following effect, and it will be seen that the subject is worth 
pursuing by some one with leisure and other advantages, which I do 
not possess. Mr. Warner, of the Manuscripts Department, has been 
good enough to search Domesday Book for me, but without result. 
He makes the suggestion that the old Court Bolls of Dorking be 
searched—if they can be found. He further sent me the following 
extract from Manning and Bray’s History of Siirreij, voL i. p. 560 
(1804) 

‘‘ The Downs, which rise to a considerable height from the 
opposite bank of the Mole, are finely chequered with Yew and Boos 
Trees of great antiquity, and which form a scene no less venerable 
than pleasing. Of the latter of these, in particular, there was 
formerly such abundance, that that part of the Downs which is 
contiguous to the stream, and within the precinct of this Maner, 
hath always been known by the name of Box Hill, from which 
also is ail extensive prospect into the neighbouring counties. 
Various have been the disquisitions concerning the antiquity of 
this plantation; wliicb, however, for aught that has hitherto ap¬ 
peared to the contrary, may Jiave been coeval with the soil. Here 
was formerly also a Warren with its Lodye; in a lease of which from 
t)ir Matthew Brown to Thomas Constable, dated 25 August 1602, the 
Tenant covenants to use his best endeavours for preserving the Yew, 
Box, and all other trees growing thereupon; as also to deliver, half- 
yearly, an account of what hath been sold, to whom and at what 
prices: and in an account rendered to Amh'ose his son by his 
Guardian, of the rents and profits for one year to Michaelmas 
1608, the receipt for Box Trees cut down upon the Bbeep Walk on 
the Hill, is 50 /. I have seen also an account of the Maner, taken 
in 1712, in which it is supposed that as much had been out down 
within a few years before as amounted to 3,000 L” 

I forwarded this extract to Graf zu Solms-Laubach, who replied 
in an interesting letter, of which the following is a translation :— 
Many thanks for your information, which I have received with 
the greatest interest. It is really sufficient in itself to clear up the 

* Becorders of coincidences may like to note that the two following com- 
mnnioations, written independently of each other, reached ns in the same week. 
, —BpbIqunN. Bor. „ /' 
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subject, althougli it -would be interesting to find still older proofs. 
If, however, box-wood was sold in 1608 for <^50, it is clear that the 
woods must have been in existence in 1500, at which time there can 
hardly have been intentional planting of woods in England [?]. 

‘‘It is much to be desired that either yon or some younger 
London botanist should write a paper on the woods of Dorking, with 
a map showing the extent and distribution of the existing tracts of 
box. For one does not know how far these stretch westwards. 
It would be a subject of the greatest interest in plant geography, 
and one which can only be worked out by an Englishman who can 
go over the ground on foot and talk to the various land-owners. 
The general distribution of the plant, which in Europe is, broadly 
speaking, Mediterranean, should be noticed. I no longer doubt 
that Buxus belongs to the palmotropical forms, which have outlived 
the ice age, and have once more penetrated to the north-west— 
as Sticta aurata to Brittany; Hymenophyllum tiinbridyense, Isoetes 
Hystrix to Guernsey; Lagurus ovata^ Erica vagans, &;c. Of these 
the greater part of the Mediterranean things are of course not 
palseotropical, hut Sticta aurata and Hymenophyllim may be 
reckoned in the category. Such a work would be therefore well 
worth doing; and I must say I am surprised that no one, knowing 
the wonderful woods of Box Hill and their flora, which must of 
course be taken into account, should have taken up the subject. 
It is evident that on your side of the Channel you hardly realize 
the botanical marvels you possess in your woods.” 

Looking further quite casually into Manning and Bray’s History, 
I could not lielp being struck by the occurrence of old personal 
names, such as Peter de Boxstead (p. 90), Nicholas Box well (p. 841), 
William Box (vol. ii. p. 584), and at vol. ii. p. 656, a Mr. Boxall 
sold 500 Yews at three guineas each.” These names are strictly 
local, and Boxley in Kent and Boxgrave in Sussex occur to me as 
place names, as I write. 

I find in Messrs. Hanbury and Marshall’s Flora of Kent, p. 810, 
under Buxus — 

“Boxley—Bay in Camden 262. Mr. Beeves doubted its being 
truly indigenous here; but the fact of the village being apparently 
named after it is a strong argument in favour of its genixine wild¬ 
ness. It seems to have been more plentiful there formerly than at 
the present time. 

First Becord 1695. “Buxus I find in the notes of my learned 
friend Mr. John Aubrey that at Boxley (in Kent) there be woods of 
them.—Bay LcF 

In Mr. Druce’s Flora of Berkshire, p. 439, I find the following 
note under Bums :— 

“ The last remains of Boxgrove in Sulham parish near Beading, 
whence the country probably took its name, were grubbed up about, 
forty years ago.”—Gough’s Camden, 155, 1789. 

“Prof. 0. C. Babington, Jan. 28, 1868, sent a note to the 
Phytologist Club as follows :—* Mr. Watson, in his OyheU, ' ii. 
866, appears very much inclined to consider the Box-tree as not 
originally a native of England. The following extract from the 
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beginning of Asser’s lAfe of King Alfred appears to show that it 

was plentiful in Berkshire 1000 years since. His words are_ 

‘ Berrocscire; quae paga taliter voeatur a ^berroc’ sylva ubi 
buxus abundantissime iiascitur.’ See Phyt. iv. (1853), 873. 

'=‘In the edition of Camden published in 1610, it states that 
‘Asterius Menevensis deriveth the name [of the county] from a 
eertaine wood called Berroc, where grew good store of Box.’ 

At Buckland there are some very fine specimens of the Box, 
and it is also well grown at Besilsleigh, Kingston Bagpuze, and at 
Park Place, where Mr. Stanton tells me it reproduces itself from 
seeds in the woods. In Mayor’s Agr, Berks it is said to grow near 
Wallingford. 

“ The Box is a possible native of Surrey at Boxhili, and on the 
Chilterns near Velvet Lawn and near Dunstable, Bucks. In the 
other bordering counties it is certainly introduced.” 

It is certainly a prevalent idea, that as Buckinghamshire is the 
country of the Beech, so Berkshire is the country of the Berroc or 
Box, but I understand that there may be philological objections to 
it. If true, it would most strikingly confirm Graf zu Solms- 
Laubach’s most ingenious idea. The matter is certainly worth 
prosecuting, and I print these few notes in the hope of inciting 
some young botanist to so attractive a task. 

G. E. M. Mubkay. 


It has hitherto been considered doubtful whether the Box is 
indigenous in Britain—some botanists excluding it, and others 
admitting it, more or less doubtfully, as a native. Watson does 
not mention it in Topografkical Botany, and in the Cyhele calls it a 
“denizen.” Syme {English Botany, ed. 8, viii. 94| considers that 
there is some likelihood of its being truly native on Boxhili, 
Surrey,” the only other counties in which there is “ any possibility 
of its being a genuine native ” being Kent, Bucks, and Gloucester, 
My attention being drawn to the subject by a reference in a letter 
from Sir J, D. Hooker as to its occurrence in the last-named 
county, I have endeavoured, with the kind assistance of Mr. G, H. 
Wollaston and Mr. J. W. White, to throw some light on the 
question. 

The Box wood to which Sir Joseph referred is situated between 
Wootton-under-Bdge and Alderley, clothing the hill-side for a 
considerable distance; although the shrub flourishes luxuriantly 
and produces abundance of seedlings in the wood itself, it does not 
appear to have extended into the neighbouring wooded hill-sides 
and valleys. There is nothing here to indicate whether it is native 
or not, except the presence of some larches, which, being introduced 
trees, would perhaps suggest a similar origin for the Box. It is 
shown as a wood both in the one-inch and six-inch Ordnance maps, 
the fact that it consists of Box not being in any way indicated; 
but about three miles away, nearly due east, in a valley which 
extends in a north-easterly direction from Alderlej^, there is marked 
the name of Boxwell, suggesting that 0me traces of the Box might 
be found there. On visiting the loc^litjr this^^P^^^ to be the case; 
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another large wood, consisting exclusively of Box, occupies a similar 
position to that at Wootton, and extends for half a mile or more on 
Bie steep side of the valley. It w;is allerwards found that this is 
marked as “ The Box AVood ” in an old Oialuauct^ map publislied 
about fifty years ago, as well as in the six-incli map; l)ut this is 
omitted in the recent one-inch map, in which only the names 
“Boxwell Court” and ‘‘Boxwell Farm ” are to be found. 

The name thus being evidently connected with the wood, a 
search was made to discover, if possible, how long it had been in 
use. The following interesting account was’ found in the Hintori/ 
of the (Jouittt/ (if Gloueefiter, by the Rev, Thomas Rudge, published 
at Gloucester in the year 1808:—“ Boxwell, anciently Boxewelle. 
The name is derived from a box wood of about sixteen kcres, within 
a warren of forty acres, from which rises a plentiful spring. This 
is the most considerable wood of the kind in England, excepting 
Boxbill in Surrey, and from the name, which has now been on record 
for more than seven centuries, it must have been of long standing/’- 
^ This appears to leave no doubt that the Box is indigenous in 
this valley, and there can therefore be no reason why it should not 
also be a native of the woods at Wootton and BoxhilL Sir J. D. 
Hooker, to whom I have communicated the result of this investi¬ 
gation, tells me that it leaves no doubt in his mind that the plant 
is truly wild in these localities, and adds that Bentliam, whose know¬ 
ledge of the conditions under which British plants are found on the 
Continent was profound, regarded it as a native. 

Cedeic Bucknall. 


ROBERT SMITH 
(1878-1900). 


[A promising career has been cut short by the early death of 
Robert Smith, which took place at Edinburgh on the 2Bth of August 
last, from appendicitis, after an illness of only one day’s duration. 
He was born in Dundee on Dec. 11, 1873, and had been intended 
for a business career, but the attractions of science proved too stron<^ 
for this, and he became an assistant under Prof. D’Arcy Thompson 
in the zoological museum of the College, where he bad previously 
been a student, and where he took his B. Sc. degree in 1896. Soon 
after this, he became Demonstrator in Botany under Prof. Patrick 
Geddes, and from that time devoted himself to plants. Prof 
Thompson contributed a biography of Smith to College Echoes 
(the students’ Journal for the University) for Nov. 9fch, and this 
with his permission, we reproduce, feeling confident that many of 
.our readers will like to know more of so interesting a personality, 

~ For the accompanying portrait we are indebted to the Scottish 
Geographical Society, in whose Tramactions it appeared.] 


xt. Coteswold in Gloucestershire, and at Boxley in Kent 

there be Woods of them. Mr. Aubry's Baii Syn. ii. ;J10 flOOfU -- Eb 

"Joum Bot.] \ -I 
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From early boyiioocl Smith had been a diligent student of 
plants; he was a competent botanist before ever he came to 
College. He had a natural instinct for the study of form and 
the discrimination of species, an unbounded love of the plants 
themselves, a knowledge surprisingly wide and intimate of the 
mosses and higher plants of the whole British flora. Until four 
years ago, some modest excursions in the Scotch Highlands, a 
summer’s journey to Norway with other students of my own, and 
a visit to the West of Ireland also in my company, had been the 
measure of his opportunities for outdoor study. In the winter of 
1896-7, as Research Scholar of the Franco-Scottish Society, he 
had the good fortune to study under Professor Charles Fiahault at 



the University of Montpellier. Under a distinguished and inspiring 
teacher, in a region vastly rich and attractive to the eye of a 
northern student, and stimulated by example and competition in 
an active and cosmopolitan school, Smith worked with sedulous 
energy, and came home with his mind prepared and determined for 
the work that afterwards occupied him to the end. This chosen 
task was to be the Botanical Survey of his own country. 

For some years past, on the Continent and in America, a certain 
■school of botanists have occupied themselves with the study of plant- 
distribution in a more far-reaching manner than “has been customary 
with us. Instead of merely noting the local occurrence of isolated 
plants, species by species, it is the business of these students, with 
more comprehensive insight, to discriminate certain assemblages of 
plants that for one reason or another are linked together in definite 
association. The beech and the oak,- the larch and the pine, the 
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bent upon the links, the heather on the moor, have each associated 
with them a multitude of tributary and interdependent species; and 
ere we can understand these complex social aggregates, and ere we 
begin to account for their nature and their distribution, we^ are 
involved in a network of problems—biological, meteorological, 
chemical, and geological. In the study of these difficult and 
very interesting problems Professor Fiahault is a leader and 
pioneer. With him Smith made long journeys over the South 
of Prance, from the Pyrenees to the Italian Eiviera, a country 
most admirably adapted to illustrate the methods of research 
involved, by reason of the great diversity and the clear lines of 
demarcation of the many distinct areas of vegetation contained 
within it. 

On his return home Smith began at once, not ignorant of and 
not deterred by the magnitude of the task, to map out the botanical 
topography of Scotland. Single-handed and with tireless industry 
he began and continued this task, travelling on foot incredible 
distances, and recording faithfully an immense multitude of details. 
Of much of this work the record is unfinished ; some of it is labour 
that has been spent in vain. But happily Smith lived to bring part 
of it to completion and to see its first-fruits harvested. 

His first publication of importance was a paper on “Plant 
Associations of the Tay Basin,” read before the Perthshire Society 
of Natural Science, [the first part of which was] published in the 
Proceedings of that Society in 1898 [and the second and concluding 
portion, accompanied by an excellent map, in the same Proceedings 
for 1899-1900, pp. 69-87]. Short though it was, this paper attracted 
the attention of so high an authority as Professor Engler of Berlin, 
who makes special reference to it in a recent Memoir on the History 
of Plant Geography as being the first attempt to apply to the vege¬ 
tation of Britain the modern methods of topographical research. In 
the beginning of 1899 Smith published in Natural Science a paper 
“ On the Study of Plant Associations,” a clear and concise exposition 
of the literary history of the subject; and in May of this year he 
—^ls:alyh^;vited to give a lecture before the Koyal Scottish Geographical 
Society in Edinburgh on his Botanical Survey of Scotland. He 
told me, with pleasure and gratitude, of the warm praise he received 
on this occasion from Sir John Muiway, and, in particular, of the 
cordial and generous encouragement given him by Mr. Benjamin 
Peach, of the Geological Survey. 

The publication of certain of his maps was undertaken by the 
Society, and two of these, representing the districts of Midlothian 
and of Northern Perthshire, appeared, accompanied by descriptive 
articles, in the July and August numbers of the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, These maps are an enduring monument to his talent 
and his devotion. 

As a teacher, no less than as a student, Smith was painstaking 
and successful. His lectures were models of careful preparation. 
With a high view of bis duty towards his students, he never spared 
himself in their service. He had a faculty of exposition such as 
does not always accompany even the soitndesi knowledge of a 
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subject, and his unaffected enthusiasm for his science could not 
fail to arouse his students’ sympathy and interest. 

Looking back now, where but a little while ago we thought only 
of looking forward, it behoves us not to estimate the measure of 
his work without remembering the difficulties against which he had 
to contend, and towards all of which he bore himself cheerfully and 
manfully. And writing these few lines as a tribute to his memory, 
my thoughts dwell not more upon his scientific work than on his 
personal character, for it was beyond common measure pure and 
lovable. 

■ _ D. W. T. 

A DISEASE IN TUENIPS CAUSED BY BACTEEIA. 

By W. Carruthers, E.R.S., and A. Lorrain Smith. 

[This memoir was prepared for the Eoyal Agricultural Society. 
By permission of the Society it appears here contemporaneously 
with its publication in the Society’s Journal, but with a few technical 
additions for scientific readers.— Ed.] 

For some years we have been acquainted with an injury to 
turnips, the cause of which we were unable to discover. The 
injured turnips had the crown of young leaves destroyed, and a 
cavity scooped out of the turnip occupied the top immediately 
below where the leaves had grown. The cavity was empty; its 
wall was of a dark brown colour, and the tissues were protected 
by the development of a corky layer. There was no indication of 
injury in the turnip beyond the wall of the empty cavity. The 
first specimen was received seven years ago, and some years later 
other specimens were obtained; they threw no light on the cause 
of the injury. It seemed probable that the injury was due to 
bacteria, but we did not discover any evidence of their presence. 

At the beginning of August, 1900, a number of badly diseased 
swede turnips were sent from the valley of the Nibb, in Yorkshire, 
in order that the nature and cause of the injury might be deter¬ 
mined. In the worst cases the young leaves had disappeared from 
the crown or were rotting away; the outer older leaves also 
showed signs of wilting, their stalks were decaying at the base, and 
a number of lateral buds were shooting up from the axils of these 
older leaves. As a rule, the outer skin of the turnip was intact, 
In some instances the top was as if scooped out, and the depression 
lined by a whitish slimy substance. In others the injury had 
further penetrated through the turnip to the base, and the whole 
centre was a mass of rotten pulp. Even in the plants less seriously 
affected, it was evident from the condition of the younger leaves 
that they were being cut off from their connection with the root* 
Some of the turnips had wounds at the side, through which the 
bacteria gained access, forming starting-points of disease in addition 
to the injury at the top of the bulb. In the specimen figured an 
older cavity was found agreeing with the injury already observed. 

Journal of Botany.-^Vol. 89. [Jan. 1901.] d 
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From tile base of this cavity a later attack was developed. ThiSj 
with other characters, clearly established that it was the mysterious 
disease we were dealing with. Some of the turnips were sufleriiig 
from Finger and Toe, which was of course quite distinct from the 
rottenness that was destroying the turnips. 

A careful microscopic examination of leaf and bulb was made, 
and it was found that the injury was due to bacteria, which had 
gained access to the living plants between the bases of the young 
leaves or through the broken surface of the bulb. They were ad¬ 
vancing into the substance of the turnip from cell to cell, destroying 
the tissues as they went. Sections were taken from the diseased 
parts and examined, and myriads of the bacteria were seen in the 
cells. They were motile, cylindrical rods, exceedingly minute, the 



Turnip attached by bacteria. — a, external aspect, showing the crown killed 
and new growth from the axils of the first leaves, which had naturally fallen 
ofi; B, section of the same turnip, showing the crown of the turnip 
destroyed, the hollow cavity produced by the first stage of the disease, and 
the further injury by the bacteria in the centre of the turnip* Both half 
natural size. 

longest about seven times as long as they were broad; they measure 
•65 fx in breadth, and from 1* to 4* fi in length. The larger rods 
multiplied by division into two and four, and thus they varied greatly 
in length, though not in width. 

Some of the slimy substance from the cavity at the top of the 
turnip was stained and examined, and was found to be crowded with 
the same bacteria. Cultures were tried in a mixture of gelatine and 
turnip decoction by introducing into the mixture the bacteria taken 
from different parts of the diseased swedes, the medium and in¬ 
struments being carefully sterilised; and little colonies of very active 
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rods were formed in a day or two, which liquified the gelatine, 
Unfortunately, there was no opportunity at the time of infecting 
healthy swedes from these colonies, and of following the entire life 
history of the bacteria. 

As a careful field examination seemed desirable, a visit was 
made to the injured crops in Yorkshire. The disease had advanced 
very rapidly; fields of swedes that appeared healthy and thriving a 
^ fortnight previously were now completely 

c % ^ ^ blighted. In the worst field, twenty-five 

(/ extent, not one turnip in five 

0 seemed to have escaped. Yellow turnips 

^ ^ ^ had suffered very little, though here and 

0 0^ here a few plants growing on the head 

^ ^ rows of the fields containing diseased 
U swedes were attacked; cabbages growing 
0 near were also diseased, but a strip of 

x 2000 . kohl-rabi right through the centre of a 

Bacteria which cause the dis- severely diseased crop was quite healthy, 
ease in the turnip. Mag- The kohl-rabi appears so far to be im- 
nified 2000 diameters. mune, and cabbages and yellow turnips 
are probably safe when not in contact with a diseased crop. The 
mangolds growing in the same field were not in the least attacked. 
In all cases the bacteria had lodged in the central bud, by destroying 
the tissues of the turnip below, so that the young leaves were out 
off from their connection with the root, and they speedily withered 
and died. Where circumstances favoured the development of the 
bacteria, they increased rapidly, and the whole interior of the root 
from the crown downwards was soon destroyed. 

For the information of farmers, who in some districts were 
alarmed at the serious injury to their crops, a letter was published 
four months ago in the Times and other daily papers, and in the 
Agricultural Gazette^ giving a general account of the nature of the 
disease, and suggesting steps to be taken to prevent its spreading. 

The disease worked great havoc in Yorkshire, and the same 
injury was reported from two localities at a distance from each 
other in Dumfriesshire. At a later period the progress of the 
disease was to a large extent arrested. This no doubt arose from 
the destruction of so many leaves, which left the rows somewhat 
bare. Sunlight and air gained free access to the bulbs, and the 
bacteria were dried up or destroyed. 

Many investigators in recent years have experimented on the 
influence of sunlight on bacteria, and have proved that in most 
cases they develop only in darkness. In 1877 and 1878 Downes 
and Blunt found that, while their growth was retarded by the 
influence of diffused white daylight, it was completely stopped by 
sunshine. Another observer found that the destruction of germs 
was more rapid and complete when there was also a free admittance 
of air, though one of the most recent workers in this field, Professor 
Marshall Ward, has shown that the sun’s rays alone are sufficient 
to kill thepi, He confirmed this view by exposing to the light 
plate cultures of the spores of the anthrax bacteria covered with 
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pieces of cardboard, out of which figures and letters had been cut, 
thus allowing the direct influence of the sun to act on the well- 
defined areas cut out of the card. The spores were inactive on the 
exposed patches, the gelatine remaining clear, while the darkened 
parts underneath the cardboard were opaque with the crowded 
colonies of bacteria that had developed from the spores. 

The same influence appears to have been equally powerful in 
the turnip-field, for in many cases the only trace of injury left was 
a clean walled cavity at the top of the turnip, from which no 
information could be gathered as to its origin. 

It is very doubtful whether any true reparation of the injury 
followed the growth in the lateral buds. These young growths 
could not arrest the progress of the bacteria in the turnip, much 
less could they repair the injury that had been done."'- 


SHORT NOTES. 

Aublet’s ‘ Histoibe des Plantes.’— Dr. Otto Kuntze, during his 
recent visit to this country, called my attention to a peculiarity in 
the Kew copy of Aublet’s Histoire des Plantes de la Ofuiane frangaise: 
namely, at p. 440 there is a genus Tamonea established, completed 
on the following page with the specific name guianensis. This had 
been duly registered in the Index KetvensiSy but he had not been 
able to verify the citation in any copy on the continent. On further 
examination it was seen that the Tamonea on p. 440 was not indexed 
by Aublet, but Fothergilla admirahilis was giyeT'JnhKiCeaa. i have 
since then referred to such copies book as I could find in 

London, with this result, that the^Jianksian copy at the Natural 
History Museum is like tb.A^'^''Kew copy, while the copy in the 
Linnean Society’s LiWary, and two copies in the British Museum 
at Bloomsbury, those described by Dr. Kuntze—that is, 

at the place jj^<,^vmned the name is changed to Fothergilla ad- 
nirabilis^ on the plate (t. 176) to niirahilis, I can onlj^ suggest 
tni. iJiiie author found out when indexing that he had printed two 
genera Tamonea (pp. 440, 669), and consequently cancelled the two 
leaves, pp, 339-442; the issue of the uncorreoted copies must have 
been accidental. It would be interesting to know if any other copies 
are like those at Kew, and the Botanical Department, British 
Museum.—B. Daydon Jackson, 

New Bbitxsh HEPATicis.-— During a fortnight’s visit in June, 
1900, to the Ben Lawers district of Perthshire, I added the following 
hepatics to our flora:— Q&phaloziaideniceps (Aust.) c. per,, growing 


a paper was in type for the Eoyal Agricultural 

bociety s Journal, Prof. Potter read to the Koyal Society a paper giving the 
results of investigations he had been mating on this turnip disease. By his 
kindness we received a proof of his paper the day before it was read. He 
named the bacterium Pseudomms destractans. 
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with (7. Mcuspidatdi Craig-an-Loclian, alt. 1800 ft., on a rocky 
bank close to the stream which flows into Allt a’Mhoirneas near its 
exit from Lochan iia Larige. Mr. Pearson has confirmed the 
name .—Jimgermania atrovirens (Schleieh.) Dum. c. per., Craig-an- 
Lochan, alt. c. 2100 ft., on wet rocks by the side of the stream 
which comes out of Lochan Tarbh Uisge, and between the landslip 
and the rock cleft. This plant certainly comes near small J.ripdria, 
the only difference which I can see being that the perianth is 
oblong-ovate instead of pyriform as in the latter. I have expected 
for some time that this plant occurred in Britain, and have asked 
correspondents at various times to send me specimens of small 
riparia in the hope of finding it, but the Perthshire plant is the 
only one which I have seen. I think, however, that it will be 
found in other places, especially in limestone districts, and not 
necessarily on hills. Herr Kaalaas has confirmed the name of the 
Craig-an-Lochan plant.— J* quadrilohii Lindb. in Arn. &Lindb. Muse. 
Asige bor. p. 55 (1888), Craig Chailleach, alt. 2800 ft., in some 
quantity on rock ledges on the east side of the hill going from the 
end of the fence to the summit. Herr Kaalaas writes of this plant: 

Your specimens of J. quadriloha are rather small, and the leaves 
sometimes trifid instead of quadrifid; but in the form of the lobes 
and the sinus they exactly resemble our Norwegian plant.” This 
is a well-marked species, but might be overlooked for J. Ficerkii or 
J, lycopodioides. It has hitherto only been found in the North of 
Europe.—J. polita Nees, on wet ground in two localities in the 
western ravine of Ben Lawers, on the east side of the main stream, 
between 2700 ft. and 3300 ft. This is a very interesting addition 
to our flora, and is a well-marked species. The name has been 
confirmed by Messrs. Pearson and Slater and Herr Kaalaas.— 
s%d}ellipticalAudih. ex Kaalaas, Be Dist. Hep. inNorveg.p. 386(1893), 
c. per., Oraig-an-Lochan, alt. e. 2000 ft., close to the locality for 
J, atrovirenSf and near the stream. Herr Kaalaas writes of my 
plant: ‘‘ The specimens of N. siibelliptica are a lifctle larger than 
the plants I have seen from Norway, but in all essential characters 
they agree very well with the original specimens of Lindberg, 
especially in the form and structure of the perianth.” Although 1 
was able to identify it from the description alone, I cannot yet see 
how it differs further from N, obovata than the alpine form J* 
spJmrocarpa, the J. lurida Dum., differs from that species. I do 
not, however, understand the difference in the perianth which Herr 
Kaalaas apparently considers of much consequence; in his De Dist. 
Hep. in Norveg., it is given as species distinctissima» I do not think 
that the colour of its rootlets is a character of much consequence, 
as I observed that ordinary N. obovata on Ben Lawers had fre¬ 
quently more white rootlets than the low ground plant has, and 
the rootlets of the Perthshire N". subelliptica have occasionally a 
faint reddish tinge. —Symeks M. Maovioak. 

Tobtula oernua (Hueb.) Lindb. in Britain. — Mr, George 
Webster, of York, is to be congratulated on being “the discoverer of 
this interesting and latest addition to the British Moss Flora, 
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It ’was found in tlie last week of September of this year, in the 
magnesian limestone district, near Aberford, in the West Eiding of 
Yorkshire; and, now that attention is called to it, there is but little 
doubt that it may be found in other parts of the kingdom where 
similar strata are to be found, it being chiefly a limestone-loving 
plant, of moist situations, but of arctic type. It is a very distinct 
species, and not likely to be confounded with any other species of 
the genus; distinguished by its short stumpy capsule with scarcely, 
if at all, twisted peristome, also its oblong-lanceolate tapering leaf 
with reddish nerve, and large lax cells. The specimens have been 
very carefully examined, not only by Mr. Webster and myself, but 
also by Mr. M. B. Slater, of Malton, and by Dr. Braithwaite, as 
well as compared with an authentic example gathered by Dr. 
Schimper in the Salzburg Alps, in the herbarium of the late 
Dr, Spruce. It is the Desmatodon cernuus of Bruch & Schimper, 
BryoL Eur. ii. t. 134, and of Schimper’s Synops. ed. ii. p, 186, and 
Trichostomum inclinatum of Mueller’s Synopsis, i. p. 593.—0. P. 
Hobkirk. 

Mosses of North-east Yorkshire, “V.-O. 62” (Journ. Bot. 
1900, 484-’9).—“V.-C. 62,” as defined by Watson, is bounded 
on the south by the political boundary between the North and 
East Eidings, and on the west by the Eivers Ouse and Wiskett. 
In Mr. Ingham’s list several localities are given which are in 
v.«c. 64 (Mid-west Yorks)— e,g, Askham Bog, Appleton Roebuck, 
Thorp Arch, Boston Spa, and Bolton Percy; while Leckby Oarr, 
which is also mentioned, is in v.-c. 66 (North-west Yorks). The 
district has been closely worked by such excellent bryologists as 
Spruce, Slater, R. Barnes, and G. Webster, and records of their 
work are easy of access. Mr. Ingham’s list would have been 
valuable had he made it as far as possible exhaustive by em¬ 
bodying in it all these earlier records. As it is, its utility is 
not very evident; in fact, it may even be misleading. The second 
edition of Mr^L-G. Baker’s }^orth Yorkshire, now in course of 
publicatiom^m contain a list of the mosses and hepatics of the 
North ^^iding, with localities revised and brought up to the present 
Mr, Matthew B. Slater. —Llewellyn J. Cooks. 

Aoorus in Cheshire.— A specimen from Richardson (not that 
mentioned by Mr. Spencer Moore in Journ. Bbt. 1899,76) in Petiver’s 
Hort. Sieo. Angl, (Herb. Sloane, 152, fol. 177) gives an earlier date 
for his finding of Aeorus than is given in the Flora of Cheshire, 
Richardson’s MS. note runs:—This was gathered in an old moate 
at Holford, in Cheshire, where it grows in abundance; and alsoe in 
some marle-pits called Holford pitts, about six miles from North- 
wich. I could have gathered 1100 in these places about the 
beginning of July 1711. R. Richardson.”— James Britten. 
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Catalogue of the African Plants collected hy D)\ Friedrich Wehdtsch in 
1853-61. Part ni.—Dipsaceae to Scrophiilariaceae (1899), 
Part IV. —Lentibiilariaceae to Geratopbylleae (1900). By 
William Philip Hiern, M.A., F.L.S. British Museum 
(Natural History): Dulau Sc Co. 

Mr. Hiern is to be congratulated on the completion of his part 
—the Dicotyledons—of the Welwitseh Catalogue. The Mono¬ 
cotyledons were published by Dr. Eendle in 1899—we regret that 
Dr. Schinz’s other occupations have prevented him from preparing 
the notice of that part of the work which he had promised to con¬ 
tribute to these pages; and the volume devoted to Cryptogams is 
passing through the press. In the course of next year, therefore, 
we may expect the completion of this lasting memorial to one of 
Africa’s most eminent botanical explorers. 

In our notice of the first part of the Catalogue (Journ. Bot. 
1897, 23-26) we indicated sufficiently the plan of the work, and paid 
tribute to the care and labour which Mr. Hiern had bestowed upon 
it. Although many of Welwitsch’s novelties have been described in 
monographs, floras, and occasional publications, there yet remained 
a considerable number to reward Mr. Hiern’s investigations. Thus 
in part iii. we have one new genus ( Velvitsia in Scrophulariacem — 
a very striking plant) and 127 new species, nearly half of them 
Composite; and in part iv. a new genus, Symplostenion of Wel- 
witsch’s MSS.—a Labiate earlier referred by Mr. 0. H. Wright to 
Pleetranthus —and eighty-nine new species. The Composite genus 
Adenogo7iu7n, published from Welwitsch’s MSS. in this Journal for 
1898 (p. 290, t. 389) as new, had been already cited by Oliver 
(Ic. PI. t. 2205) as a synonym of Engleria; and Mr. Hiern accepts 
this reduction, although he does not follow Oliver in regarding 
Welwitsch’s plant as a variety of E. qfricana, but describes it as a 
new species— E, decumbens. 

We note that M. Hallier is followed in the limitation of the 
genera of Convolvulaceat, and also mainly (perhaps somewhat too 
absolutely) as to species. Urticacem is divided, in accordance with 
Engler and Prantl, into three orders— Moracem and Ubnacem being 
separated from the aggregate group. There is a good deal of work 
in Ama^^anthacem, where we find Adanson’s name for ^rva^ adopted 
by Dr. Kuntze in the modified form Vretia, stands in its original 
ugliness as Oiiret, just as his Pupal replaces the more euphonious 
Pupalia of Jussieu; Pandiaka FLeudelotii^ cited by Jackson as of 
Benth. & Hook, f., is here given more correctly as of Jacks. Ind. 
Kew.,” where the generic and specific names are first definitely 
combined. 

When noticing the last part of the Flora of Tropical Africa 
(pp. 279-281), we referred to the unfortunate absence of correlation 
between Mr. Hiern’s work and that proceeding at the same time 
at Kew on the same groups of plants, and the consequent and 
unhecessary ^ i^^^ synonymy. We are glad to know that 
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those responsible for the neglect have taken steps which will avoid 
a recurrence of the inconvenience; and to see that only one of Mr. 
Hiern’s new species has been forestalled— Vitex huilleyisis, which is 
antedated by F. r/mm Baker. We fear, however, that the forth¬ 
coming part of the Flora of Tropical Africa will exhibit a more 
serious conflict, as we understand that some sheets were printed off 
before the publication of Mr. Hiern’s last part, which of course will 
take pin Old ty. In one or two cases we note a difference of opinion 
as to genera—thus Prenma colorata of Hiern is identical with Vitex 
mlphurea of Baker: we presume that, should the position assigned 
to the plant by Mr. Hiern be maintained, those who insist on the 
retention of the earliest trivial name will form a third combination. 

In matter of nomenclature Mr. Hiern continues to follow on the 
lines laid down by Dr. Kuntze, exercising, however, independent 
judgment and investigation. We note that he is able to rehabilitate 
the genus Ethiilia, which had been set aside in favour of Plrarda, 
the former genus dating, not from Linn, ‘‘gen.” [Sp. PL] ii. (July, 
1768), as stated by Dr. Kuntze, but from “ L. f. Decas i. p. 1, t. i. 
(1762).” Pattara (Adanson, 1768) for Emhelia (Burm. f., 1768) and 
Parana Rafinesque (1886) for Belmontiai^, Meyer, 1887) are instances 
in which Mr. Hiern has anticipated Dr. Kuntze in restoration; and 
we note that he adopts Siphonantkxis in preference to Clerodendroyi, 
as, although both are in ed, i. of the Species Plantanim, the former 
appears in the earlier portion, published in May, 1758, and the 
latter in the second part which appeared in August of the same 
year. We note that Mr. Hiern retains the name Wedelia for the 
well-known genus of Composites; that name, however, which was 
first employed by Loefling, must, we think, replace Allionia of 
Linnmus, and Niebuhr la Necker will supersede the Wedelia of 
Jacquin and most authors. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Hiern associates the name of Mr. 
Carruthers with one of Welwitsch’s plants— Urticastrum Carrnthersi- 
ammi: “it was through his representations, when Keeper of the 
National Herbarium, that the Trustees of the British Museum 
undertook the publication of this Catalogue.” 


VeiicJds Manual of the Goniferm, A new and greatly enlarged edition, 
by Adolphus H. Kent. 8vo, pp. 562, with numerous plates, 
and 141 figs, in the text. James Veitch & Sons: Chelsea. 
1900. 


Yeitoh’s Manual of Ahe Coniferm has long been recognized as a 
standard work on Conifers; and in bringing out a new and revised 
edition the publishers have increased the obligation due to them 
from the botanist, as well as by the student of horticulture and 
forestry. Mr, Kent has done excellent service in connection with 
the Manual of Orchidaceous Plants^ for the subject-matter of which 
he was largely responsible; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that, except Dr. Masters, there is no one so well fitted to approach 
the subject of a handbook on Conifers. It is possible to prepare 
monographs of some families without going beyond the walls of a 
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herbarium, but sncli a method of procedure in the case of the 
Coyiiferm would be disastrous. The family is one which must be 
studied while living and growing, under various conditions and in 
different stages of development. Mr. Kent has had exceptional 
opportunities for such studies, and hence his peculiar fitness for the 
task he has now undertaken. 

The plan of the book is as in the former edition. The General 
Eeview” has grown to over a hundred pages, and forms an excellent 
introduction to the general morphology and distribution of the 
family, both in space and time. Here, as elsewhere, the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Masters’s recent invaluable 
contributions to our knowledge of the order, chiefly through the 
medium of the Linnean Society’s JoumaL This part of the book 
has also been augmented by the inclusion of the papers on the 
‘‘Diseases of Conifers,” by Prof. Marshall Ward, and “Insects 
injurious to Coyiifem'' by Mr. W. F. H. Blandford, which have 
been reprinted or abridged from the Eeport of the Conifer Con¬ 
ference held at Chiswick in 1891, under the auspices of the Koyal 
Horticultural Society. 

In the systematic portion of the work Mr. Kent ijas followed the 
arrangement adopted by Dr. Masters. The Taxacem are considered 
to represent a group of ordinal rank as originally proposed by 
Lindley, a position which accords better with the marked structural 
peculiarities of the flower and fruit than the tribal rank subse- 
< 5 [uently i’everted to and maintained, among other botanists, by the 
authors of our Genera Plantarmn, and also by Eicliler, whose 
arrangement appeared in 1887 in the Naturliche?i PflmizenfionUien 
of Engler and Prantl. 

The genera admitted in the Manual are those of Dr. Masters’s 
recent revision, with the exception of Endlioher’s Glifptostrohis^ 
which is included in Taxodium, and of Abietia, a new name coined 
by Mr. Kent to replace Pseudotsuga of Garri^re, with which he also 
includes Keteleeria of the same author. The name P$endoUuga is 
rejected because it is a barbarous combination, and “ misleading in 
such meaning as it has;” but we do not think many botanists will 
be inclined to follow Mr. Kent. The reformers of nomenclature 
have sufficient scope already, without extending their licence to 
barbarous names. 

Good descriptions are given of all genera, species, and varieties 
which are likely to be of the slightest value from an economic or 
horticultural point of view; wherever it was possible, the descrip¬ 
tions have been made from fresh specimens. To extensive notes on 
geographical distribution, habitat, and economic use, Mr. Kent adds 
information as to the introduction and growth of the plant in this 
country. He has also given short biographies of those botanists, 
collectors, &c., who have been commemorated in specific names. 

The plates and figures, many of them new, are of a high order, 
and add much to the attractiveness and usefulness of the work, the 
whole get-up of which is excellent. The author has not only been 
eminently successful in his endeavour “ to collect from the best 
available sources every item of information that should prove useful 
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and interesting to amateurs of this remarkable family of trees and 
shrubs, and also to foresters and hortieuiturists ”; he has also made 
a valuable addition to the literature of botany. 

A. B. Eendle. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By L. H. Bailey, assisted by 
Wilhelm Miller and many Expert Cultivators and Botanists. 
Illustrated with over 2000 original engravings. VoL i. A-D; 
voL ii. E-M. 4to, pp. xxii, 510, xiv, 511-1054. Price one 
guinea each. Macmillan & Co.: London and New York. 1900. 
The ^^1900'^ Supplement to the Dictionary of Gardening. By George 
Nicholson, F.L.S., etc. A-E. 4to, pp. vi, 376. Price 10s. 6d. 
L. Upcott Gill: London. 

The American analogue of Mr. Nicholson’s Dictionary of 
Gardening is a far more important work, from a botanical point 
of view, than its prototype. Whether it is as useful to gardeners, 
we are not in a position to state; it is certainly more comprehensive, 
for, besides articles dealing with cultivation and revisions of genera, 
it contains brief biographies of American worthies and descriptions 
of such things as aquaria, which would hardly seem to come within 
the scope of a work on horticulture. So far as externals go, its 
good and bad qualities are about equally balanced. Thus, the cover 
is artistic, contrasting very favourably with the ugly envelope 
affected by Mr. Nicholson’s publishers; but the binding up is so badly 
done, that the volumes come to pieces almost at a glance. It is 
very well printed, but on such outrageously heavy paper that only 
a strong man could carry the four volumes any distance. The 
illustrations are not of the miscellaneous seedsman’s-catalogiie 
order employed in the Dictionary of Gardening — those in the 
Supplement are better; but they are for the most part scratchy 
and inadequate: the absence of most of those (excluding the por¬ 
traits) to which a whole page is devoted would be a positive gain to 
the book. 

The contents, however, are less open to criticism, as would be 
anticipated from the fact that Prof. L. H. Bailey is responsible for 
them. Breadth and sanity of view, thoroughness of treatment, and 
a literary style which avoids dryness but never degenerates into gush 
—^these are qualities which we expect to find in his writings, and 
we are never disappointed. In certain details of arrangement, the 
American work is in advance of the English; for example, the 
species under each genus, which in Mr. Nicholson’s book are 
arranged alphabetically, are here grouped under a more scientific 
system, according to their affinities, a clavis being sometimes 
prefixed. The alphabetical plan is of course in some respects 
more convenient—^we have even heard it suggested that herbaria 
should be arranged throughout by the letters of the alphabet i—but 
the scientific arrangement is manifestly far more instructive, and in 
the long run more useful. 

In view of the fact that certain of these articles will have to be 
token account of from a botanical and nomenclatural standpoint. 
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it is satisfactory to note that each of them is signed. Prof. Bailey 
has indeed been fortunate in obtaining so many collaborators; the 
list of these in his first volume includes 170 names, and others 
appear in the second. 

On turning over the pages, we observe two or three references 
which show that the biographical notes would be the better for a 
little revision. It is odd, for instance, to find the date of John 
Bellenden Ker’s death, which took place in 1842, given as 1871 
(vol. i. p. xx); Banks was something more than a “ famous 
English scientist ” (whatever that may mean); and Cattley was 
hardly what we should understand by an early English natu¬ 
ralist.” It would also be well if the dates of birth and death were 
uniformly added, instead of only exceptionally, as at present. 
There is a certain grim humour in the account of a great American 
grape-grower: “Ephraim W. Bull was loved of his neighbours and 
honored by every countryman who grows or eats a grape. He made 
very little money from his variety, and died in extreme poverty.” 

The Dictionary of Gardening has become a standard book of 
reference; it has been adapted into French, and a French Horti¬ 
cultural Society has awarded the French editor a prize of iBlOO. Mr. 
Nicholson probably thinks this is one of the things they do better 
in France. “ Nearly twenty years have passed,” the publisher 
tells us, in a curiously-worded preface, since it “first saw the 
light” ; but by this he means the first number, for the preface to 
the last volume is dated December, 1888. Anyway it was quite 
time that a supplement should he issued, and here we have the first 
volume of it—or rather the first instalment, for there is to be but 
one “ supplemental volume”—^which is of course indispensable to 
possessors of the original. It possesses all the defects as well 
as the advantages of the earlier volumes— e, g, the bewildering 
abbreviations of works cited, and the uniform and useless page- 
headings. The figures are less miscellaneous and more pleasing: 
a number of names appear on the ugly title-page as joint authors. 
The bulk of the book would have been lessened, and its usefulness 
not diminished, if a large number of the “English names” had 
been omitted: some of these, such as “Bastard Clover” for 
Trifolkmi hyhridum^ are mere translations; others, like “Bastard 
Cress” for Thlaspl, are never used; “ Branching Annual Stock,” 
again, is assuredly ?iot “ a common name for Malcolmia maritima,^^ 
which is always known as Virginia Stock. But, as we have said, 
the Supplement is indispensable to all possessors of the Dictionary, 
to which it forms a worthy companion. 


LEG-Ri: (Ludovic). La Botanique en Frovence au XVD siecU, 
Leonard Bauwolff; Jacques Raynaudet. Marseilles: Auberfcin 
et Belle. 1900. Pp. x, 149. 

M. Legr^i continues to increase the indebtedness of the botanic 
world to him by his rapid issue of researches on the early workers 
in botany in the south of France. We have already in this Journal 
(1899, pp; $8^92, 28B) referred in terms of high praise to his 
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previous performances, and this publication is quite equal to its 
predecessors. 

The name of Rauwolff is perhaps best known as the author of 
some quaintly written travels in the sixteenth century; but he has 
a further claim on our interest by the fact of his collection of 
dried plants being still in existence, and well-preserved, in the 
University of Leyden. 

The author had the good fortune to secure the help of the 
French Government in his researches, and received a letter from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the French representative at 
the Hague, and the French consuls throughout the Netherlands. 
In consequence of this potent aid, M. Legre was enabled to pursue 
his search to the best advantage, and a subvention to the Academy 
of Science at Marseilles has permitted of the issue of this work in 
its present form. 

Bauwolff was born at Augsburg between 1585 and 1540: the 
first certain date being that of his matriculation at Montpellier, 
22 November, 1560. He began to study the plants i^ound that city 
as soon as he settled there, where he remained till 1562 ; the year 
after that he was in Italy, then, passing by the St. Gothard, he 
came back to Germany by Switzerland. 

In the year of his return to his native town be made the 
acquaintance of Glusius, and in 1565 he married. After five years’ 
absence, be came back to Augsburg as municipal doctor of medicine. 
His brother-in-law, Melchior Mannlieh, was settled at Marseilles as 
a wholesale dealer in drugs and spices; he induced Rauwolfi to 
undertake a journey to Syria to discover the source of certain 
drugs, offering not only to defray the cost of the voyage, but a 
salary also. 

Rauwolff consented, and set out first for Marseilles, thence sailing 
on 2nd September on board the * Santa Groce,* After nearly three 
years of absence, he came back in safety to his own city, where he 
resumed his interrupted duties, becoming the doctor of the hospital 
for plague patients. In 1588 he was deprived of his place in con¬ 
sequence of his adherence to the Protestant faith; he left Germany 
for Austria, became surgeon to the army, and died at Hatvan, in 
Hungary, in 1596. Such in brief is the story of his life, of which 
fuller details may be found in M. Legrd’s pages. 

The collection of plants which he formed now consists of four 
volumes, and these have been carefully gone over by the author, 
who gives lists of the contents; the names in some cases have been 
altered by Glusius, and by an unknown band. 

The name of Raynaudet may be found more than once in the 
Adrersaria of Pena and Lobel: he was an apothecary of Marseilles, and 
the three months which were there spent by Rauwolff, when waiting 
to sail, were profitably employed in botanizing with Raynaudet in 
his garden or in the neighbourhood of Marseilles. Dates seem to be 
wholly wanting as regards this early worker, but what little can be 
discovered has been laboriously pieced together by the author in 
less than thirty pages. The oiily thing which appears certain is, 
that he must have died at an early age. 
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This volume has been drawn up with the accustomed care of the 
writer, and is therefore a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the men of that interesting time, when, in the sixteenth century, 
botany was developing in the south of France. 

E. Daydon Jackson. 


ARTICLBJS IN JOURNALS A 

BoU Centralhlatt (No. 49). — F. W. Neger, ‘ Kritische Bemer- 
kungen zu einigen Pdanzen der chilenischen Flora.’—(Nos. 40-51). 
L. Cador, ‘ Anatomische Versuchung der Mateblatter’ (conch).— 
(No. 50). H. Lindberg, ‘Some species of Folytrichm^ {1 ph).— 
(No. 52). F. Quelle, ‘ Zur Kenntniss der Moosllora des HarzesJ 

BoU Gazette (15 Nov.).—B. E. Livingston, ‘ Change of form in 
Green Algaa ’ {2 pL). — C. MacMillan, ‘ Observations in LessvnicU 
(3 pL). — 0. D. Beadle, ‘Studies in Cratmr/us,' — J. F. Corell, 
‘David Fisher Day ’ (1829-1900; portr.). — C. E. Preston, ‘ Boot 
system of Oactacem' 

Bot Notiser (haft. 6 ; 15 Dec.).—J. I. Lindroth, ‘ Mykologische 
Notizen.’—B. Kaalaas, Trichostomivni arcdcum, sp. n.—K. Johann- 
son, ‘Nagra bidrag till Dalarnes flora.’ — B. F. Coster, ‘Nagra 
weddeianden om hybrider af sliiktet BpilobiumJ — 0. Nordstedt, 
‘ Om Sandhems flora ’ (conch). 

Gardeners' Chronicle (24 Nov.). — F. Kriinzlin, Stanhopea stench 
chila Lehm. & Kranzh, sp.n.—J. Hoog, Iris iirviiensu (fig. IIG).— 
(1 Dec.). H. N. Eidley, Habenaria cokunhce^ sp. n.). — (8 Doc.). 
C. T. Druery, ‘ Pollen Grains’ (figs. 126-129). 

Journal de Botanique (“ Juiii”; received 14 Deo.). — G. Fron, 
Euphorbia Intisy, —A. De Coincy, Echium maritmum, —F. Gii^gnen, 
‘ Sur le tissu collecteur et conducteur des phan6rogames ’ (cont.).— 
P. Hariot, Ligiistrim Delamyanum, sp.n. — E. Bonnot, ‘ Quel oat 
Tinyenteur des exsiccata ? ’ — C. Bernard, ‘ Eocherches sur lea 
spheres attractives oliez Lilium, candidunt} etc.’ (cont.). 

Oesterr, BoU Zeitnchrift (Dec.).—E. Lampa, ‘ Ubor einigo Blait- 
formen der Liliaceen ’ (1 ph). — J. Freyn, ‘ Flora von Steiermark ’ 
(conch).—P. Magims, UrophlyctU Krieyerkvna, 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

Messrs. Dent’s little volume entitled Plant Life and Structure 
(price Is. net) is one of tlie “ Temple Cyclopaedic Primers,” “ a series 
of volumes of condensed information introductory to great subjects, 
written by leading authorities, both in England and abroad, adapted 
at once to the needs of the general public, and forming intro¬ 
ductions to the special studies of scholars and students.” The 
book, which is a translation from the German of Dr. E. Dennert 
by Clara L. Skeat, is a neat little work in small 8vo, with 116 pages 
and fifty-six figures. It is fairly accurate, but it is not easy to 
understand to what class of reader it will prove useful. The in¬ 
formation is certainly condensed, far too condensed for the general 
public; and, as regards the more serious student, there are several 
inexpensive books which will give a practical working introduction 
to the science, such as cannot possibly be acquired from this little 
primer. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society held on Nov. 15th, 1900, 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley exhibited a number of specimens and drawings 
of Fitchia, including a new species from the island of Earatonga, 
in the Cook Archipelago, discovered by Mr. T. F. Oheeseman. 
The genus was described from specimens thought to have been 
procured on Elizabeth Island, a remote coral island in the Eastern 
Pacific; but Mr. Hemsley gave reasons for believing that the 
locality of the plant described by Sir Joseph Hooker was Tubnai 
Island, in the same latitude, but 20° further to the west: an island 
of volcanic origin and mountainous, and theretore more likely than 
a coral island to be the habitat of such a plant, especially as it was 
originally discovered by Banks and Solander in Tahiti. Only three 
or four species are known: they are small resiniferous shrubs of 
tree-like habit, with rather thick branches, opposite simple leaves 
borne on slender stalks, and terminal, usually solitary flower-heads. 
The systematic position of Fitckia is not very evident; although 
usually placed in the Gichoriacece, Mr. Hemsley considered its 
affinities as a resiniferous plant to be with the Helianthoidem, 
and near to Petrobiwm. After discussing the views of systematists 
on this point, he briefly described the new species from Earatonga 
(Fiuhia nutam), remarking that it secreted a resin which is exuded 
on the young branches and flower-heads, and is used to prepare an 
agreeably odoriferous oil. 

At the same meeting Mr. W. C. Worsdell read a paper entitled 

Further Observations on the Oycadacemf^ intended to throw 
additional light on the problem as to the phylogenetic origin 
and relationships of this group of plants. By some authorities 
these have been considered as allied to the Conifers, while in 
appearance they resemble palms and ferns. They are now con¬ 
fined to the warmer regions of the globe, though they were formerly 
widely distributed. The group was at its maximum in Jurassic and 
Triassic times; and Oycad remains, especially in the Lias and the 
Oolite, are familiar to palaeontologists in this country. This paper. 
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like the rest of the author’s work on this group, had two main 
objects—to contribute to the clear and precise knowledge of the 
vegetative structure, and to point out, by means of that knowledge 
the relationship of the Oycads to, and their descent from, fern-like 
plants. 

At the meeting of the same Society held on Dec. 6th, Dr. 
Eendle exhibited specimens of Zostera marina from Tibet and of 
Halophila stipiUacea from Tuticorin, and made observations which 
we hope to publish later. Mr. H. Groves communicated a paper 
by Mr. G. G. Druce, entitled ‘‘A Eevision of the British Thrifts” 
{Statice and Armeria), in which he attempted a rectification of the 
synonymy, and discussed the value of the pubescence on the ribs of 
the calyx as a distinguishing character. 

The culture of Citrus trees in Australia is increasing year by 
year, and the Australian Department of Agriculture has published 
a little volume by Mr. D. Me Alpine— Fungus Diseases of Citrus Trees 
in Australia — in which is given an exhaustive account of all the 
fungi that have been recorded on Citrus in the colony. He has 
found twenty-five species of fungi on the Orange, and thirty-one on 
the Lemon, besides eighteen common to both; three species on the 
Citron, two on the Shaddock, and three which are parasitic on the 
scale-insects that infest Citrus trees. This formidable list might 
lead one to infer that these trees were peculiarly liable to attack 
fiom fungi; but, fortunately, they are not all parasitic. Many of 
them, such as Penicillium glaucwn, the familiar blue-mould, 01 ado- 
sporium herharim^ and others, make their appearance after decay has 
set in, and grow on dead Citrus as on any other vegetable matter. 
The first part of the book, the most important section, deals 
with the fungi that are directly injurious to the growing plant. 
The second part is occupied by a description of fungi that are less 
harmful, or less frequent, grouped as they occur on fruit, leaf, 
stem, or root. Many of them are confined to Australia alone: 
as the fruit trees were originally imported from Europe, this seems 
rather remarkable; but it is to be remembered that the native 
Citrus is used as stock in the colonies, and thus native diseases 
have probably persisted on the grafted plants. The harmful para¬ 
sites are all minute species, and occur mostly on the leaves and 
fruit. One species— Phoma onmivora —attacks the roots, causing 
root-rot. The book is well illustrated by twelve coloured plates of 
th^ diseases most frequently met with, and 186 figures of the fungi 
causing them; the numerous new species are fully described, and 
each is furnished with an English name,” of which ‘‘ Federation 
Dothiorella,” “ Scabbing Eamularia,” and Corrugating Clado- 
sporium,” may be taken as types. ‘‘ Citrus Sphserella ” is not, as 
might be supposed, a new species of Citrus, but the “ English ” 
equivalent of SpJmrella citncolal Full and careful practical in¬ 
structions are given as to the treatment that has been found most 
efScacious in remedying or checking the pest. 

Just as we go to press, and too late for notice, appears the 
completion of yol. yfi. of the Flora of Tropical Africa, bringing the 
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enuixieratioB down to Plantaginem, Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer con¬ 
tributes a brief preface, in the course of wliicb he thus explains 
the delays which have hindered the progress of the work:—“The 
present volume was ready for the press at the beginning of 1898. 
The inconvenience of the delay in publication is obvious. The con¬ 
tributors see other writers secure the priority of their work, while 
the manuscript has continually to be re-written to incorporate what 
has been published while it is waiting for the printer. For all this 
I am in no way responsible. I prepare the work; but over printing 
and publication I have not the slightest control. And as no less 
than five government departments have a say in the matter, the 
task of getting them into line is one of no small difficulty. A fire 
which took place at the printer’s in December of last year was a 
further impediment. Fortunately, however, most of the manuscript 
was recovered eventually from the ruins. Three more volumes will 
complete the work as originally planned. Their preparation presents 
no inherent difficulty, but their fate lies on the lap of the gods.” 

This explanation of course only refers to the delays in the 
publication of the present volume. The “inconvenience” men¬ 
tioned, however, applies with still greater force to the thirty-one 
years during which the work remained in abeyance, for the greater 
part of which— i. e. since 1872—it was in the hands of the present 
editor, who issued the first instalment of the continuation in 1896. 
As a result of this delay, the work has indeed had to be “re¬ 
written ” ; but the responsibility for this can hardly be laid at the 
door of the printer. Mr. Hiern, for example, at the request of Mr. 
Dyer '"now Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer), prepared the Sorophukirinem 
in 1874-5, and is now, after an interval of twenty-five years, re¬ 
writing them. It will of course be noticed that the editor only 
claims the “ preparation ” as his share of the work, and in this he 
acknowledges the help of his staff; he has not so far contributed 
to the scientific contents of the volumes. 

The appearance of “ Appendix I. 1901” of the Keii^ Bulletin, 
which, in spite of its thrice-repeated date, was actually issued in 
November last, suggests wonder whether the printers—in this case 
H.M. Stationery Office—are in this case responsible for the delay 
in publication. One would imagine that its “preparation” could 
“ present no inherent difficulty,” but no numberhas appeared since 
October, 1899, although, as we pointed out last month (p. 501), the 
volume for 1900 has been cited. The delay is the more inexplicable 
in that, when the existence of the Bulletin was threatened in 1892, 
the Times proclaimed that its publication was ‘*one of the most 
useful functions” discharged by Kew Gardens. It will be remem¬ 
bered also that the replaced the annual reports of the work 

of the Gardens which used to be issued, and which contained much 
matter of botanical interest. The Guide to the Gardens, which was 
stated in the House of Commons in 1891 to be “ almost ready,” 
has never appeared. Is this, as well as the Bulletin and the Cape 
African Floras, “ on the lap of the gods,” or are the printers once 
more responsible 2 
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ON CERTAIN GALLS in FURCELLARIA and CHONDRUS. 

By Ethel S. Baeton. 

(Plate 418, figs. 1-6.) 

The subject of gall-formation in algse, as the result of attack by 
animals, has never received much attention, though the interest of 
such a study should attract both zoologists and botanists. Up to 
the present the only instances recorded are those on Vaucheria 
caused by a rotifer'*'; on Rhodymeniapalinata Grev.f Biiid. Desniarestia 
aciileata Lam.]: by a copepod; and on Ascophylhwi jiodomm Le Jol.;|: 
by a nematode worm. It may be remembered that the nematode of 
Ascophyllimi was not only new to science, but was the hr^t and 
hitherto the only recorded marine species. In this paper two more 
instances are described in which algae produce galls, as the result of 
attack by nematodes. 

In May of this year it was observed that a considerable number 
of plants of Fiiroellayiit fastiyinta, thrown up on the shore at Lyme 
Regis, showed irregular swellings along the thallus, and on investi¬ 
gation these swellings proved to be galls inhabited by nematodes, 
Somewhat similar outgrowths were also observed on Cho7uiri(8 
crispuSf though very sparingly. Specimens of these algae have 
been sent to Dr. de Man for determination of the nematode, and 
he reports that in neither alga does he find the Tylenchm fucicola 
which inhabits Ascophyllum. It is difficult to say as yet whether 
the nematodes found in Furcellcoia and Chondrm are identical 
species, but in any case they belong to a genus other than Tylenclms. 
A description of them will be published later by Dr. de Man, 

The Fitrcellana galls were present in so much greater abun¬ 
dance than those on Ghondrus^ that it was possible to work them 
out more satisfactorily. The general development of the outgrowth 
in Furcellaria is much the same as that in Ascophylhmu In the 
youngest stages observed, the peripheral cells and the layer im¬ 
mediately below these are disturbed and forced asunder by the 
entrance of the nematode, which is found sometimes near the 
opening, sometimes as deep down as the centre of the tliallus. 
The peripheral cells of the thallus round the point of entrance 
begin to divide transversely, parallel to the surface, and grow out 
above the level of the surrounding cells; thus forming a small 
excresbenoe, the first beginning of the gall. At this stage certain 
of the cells situated below the excrescence are to be found closely 
packed with rather large granules, to be described later. The gall 
continues to grew:^b^^ of its outermost cells, while the 


* Vaucher, Oon/ems eZ’eaa dotice, t. iii. fig. 8 (1803). 
f E. S. Barton, “ On the Occurrence of Galls in Eliodymeiiia palmata 
Gr6Y,,’' Journ. Bot. 1891, 65, t. 303. 

t E. S. Barton, “On Malformations of Ascophyllam and Desmamtia,'^ 
in Phycological Mefimmy p. 21, t. vii. April, 1892. 
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long narrow cells, present in the normal tlialliis just below the 
superficial layer, become considerably elongated. The superficial 
posiiiou of the gall, together with the long narrow form of these 
cells, suggests at first sight a parasitic alga with penetrating fiia» 
meiits. The cells of the gall exhibit walls of considerable thickness, 
togetlier with dense granular contents. In the largest galls the 
tissue is to a certain extent destroyed by the nematodes which are 
present among the cells. The fact that the young gall remains 
intact may be explained by a rapid growth taking place while the 
animal is still buried in the main thallus. In order to escape, 
the nematode would afterwards have to force its way through 
the close structure of the mature gall, thereby tearing it apart. 
The galls sometimes arise close together, and as each one equals 
or exceeds in size the diameter of the main thallus, a group of them 
forms a conspicuous, irregular knob. 

The granules referred to above as occurring in the cells below 
and around the growing gall differ very much both in size and form 
from those of the ordinary thallus-ceils. Their form is oval or 
round, and their diameter from 4 /a to 7 /x. They are of a clear 
and slightly refractive nature, having the appearance of small 
starch-grains, but showing no concentric structure. In polarized 
light they show the well-known black cross characteristic of starch- 
grains. Under the action of acids and alkalies they swell up, and 
soon dissolve completely; with iodine they take on a brown tint 
slightly deeper than that of the surrounding cell-contents, but after 
heating in water to 100° G. for a short time (presumably after 
hydrolysis of the substance of the granule) application of iodine 
produces a bluish-purple tint. 

Since these structures agree in all respects, except for the 
presence of concentric layers, there can be little doubt that they 
are identical with the granules described by Prof. Van Tieghem as 
Floridean starch.''' They probably consist chiefly of amylodextrin.f 
It is interesting that structures which occur in the normal cells of 
Floridm should be found in Fiircellaria only in those cells which 
have been stimulated by the action of the nematodes. 

Among the slides in the Bchmitz collection at the British 
Museum are three of Ftcrcellaria /astigiata^ labelled Knollchen- 
Johnson.*' The sections are very deeply stained and rather 
imperfect, but, so far as can be seen; the galls appear to be the 
same as those I have described, though I can detect no actual 
nematode. 

The material of Ohomh'iis crispusj which showed galls as the 
result of attack by nematodes, was so scarce that it has not been 
possible to make a full examination of them. So far as can be 
seen, a similar process takes place, but whether the same peculiar 
cell-contents are found in the young stages I do not know, as none 


Vau Tieghem, Sar les globules amylac6s des Floridees et des Oorah 
linees,” Oomptes Eendm^ xi. 804 (1865). 

t Arthur Meyer in Botanische Zeitung, 1886, pp. 697, 713. 
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but mature gails were at my disposal. In one case the eystocarp 
had been attacked, but in another specimen the galis arose from 
the vegetative part of the thallus, as in Fiircellaria. If sections 
across thalius and gall are stained with aniline blue, the colour is 
only taken up deeply by the uninjured parts of the thallus, and the 
diseased portions containing the colonies of nematodes remain much 
lighter in colour. 

Finally, I offer my best thanks to Mr. V. H. Blackman, to whom 
I owe the observations on the starch-like granules. 


SPORANaiA OF ECTOGARPUS BREVIARTICULATUS. 

By Ethel S. Barton. 

(Plate 418, pigs. 7, 8.) 

During an investigation of some material of Chnauspora atlantica 
J. Ag., collected at St. Vincent, West Indies, by Mr. W. R. Elliott, 
I was led to examine the tufts of FMoaarpiis breviarticuiatus 
growing on it. This proved to be in fruit, and, as the sporangia 
have never been described for this species, it may be of interest 
to do so now. 

The sporangia in question are plurilocular, and occur sparingly; 
they are of an ovate form, with the upper end more or less pointed, 
and vary from 20-35 p in breadth and 60-90 p in length. They 
arise generally from a short pedicel cell, but occur also sessile, 
and even sometimes as the termination of a short two-celled 
branch. 

In Prof. Agardli’s original description of F. hrmmrtimltUus 
(Nya alger fran Mexico, Kongl. Vet.-Akad. 1847, p. 7), the ceils of 
the primary creeping filaments are said to be shorter than their 
diameter, while the cells of the secondary filaments are 1|- times as 
long, as their breadth. This, however, is not a constant charac¬ 
teristic in the St. Vincent material: in some cases longer cells 
appear in the primary filament, and very often short cells are 
found in the superior filaments. Some of the latter are figured here. 


Explanation of Plate 418. — Fig. 1. Fiircellaria fastiyiata Lain, with 
galls, nat. size. 2, Ditto, thallus, showing early stage of gall, x 260. 3. Ditto, 
later stage of gall, x 130. 4. Ditto, mature galls, x 25. 5. Chondntu c risp us 
Staokh. with galls, nat. size. 6. Ditto, transverse section of mature galls and 
thallus, X 6. 7. Fctocarpus breviarticuiatus J. Ag., plurilocular sporangium, 
X 375, 8. Ditto, some cells in an upper filament. 



m xMBEOKB SHIRE PLANTS. 

By W. R. Linton, M.A. 

The following plants were noticed during a fortnight in Sep¬ 
tember, spent principally at St. David’s, but including a few hours 
at Haverfordwest and a day at Tenby. Those new for the county 
have an asterisk prefixed. I am indebted to Mr. A. Bennett for 
kindly corroborating the new records; to the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers 
for correcting or corroborating the Paibi; to Mr. F. Townsend for 
the same with the Euphrasia; and to Mr. J. Groves for help with 
the Chara> 

Panunciihis trlchophylhis Ghaix. Treleddyd Fawr Common.— 
E. hederaoeiis L. St. David’s. — B. Flammula var. r a dicam Nolte. 
Frequent on wet commons, as Waun Fawr, Pwll Trefeithan, &e.— 
Aquileijia vulgaris L. Haverfordwest. 

Fiimaria confum Jord. On earthy wall-tops near Dowrog Com¬ 
mons and in a field by Pen Berry. 

Cochlearia danica L. Forth Olais; Tenby.— Brassica oleracea L. 
Tenby.— B. Sinapioides'Roth., Solva ; Haverfordwest. — Diplotaxis 
tenuifolia DC. Haverfordwest. — Lepidkm hirtimi Sm. Frequent 
about St. David’s.— Eaphamts )mritimus Sm. Tenby. 

'^Reseda lutea L. Dowrog; fields by Pen Berry. — E, Luteola L, 
Solva* 

Viola Riviniana var. nemorosa Neum., W. & M. Pwll Trefeithan ; 
Treleddyd Fawr Moor.— F. ericetorum Schrader. Pwll Trefeithan ; 
Tenby. — '‘V, lactea Sm. Waun Fawr ; Pwll Trefeithan. — '''F. 
Cuftisii Forst. Traeth Mawr. 

^'^Polygata serpyllacea Weihe. The Burrows; Treleddyd Fawr 
Moor.—P. vulgaris L. Tenby. 

Saponaria officinalis L. In several places. Wall-tops near 
Dowrog; on the clifi:s near the lifeboat station. — Sagina maritima 
Don. Solva.— S, apetaia L. Frequent on walls about St. David’s. 
^8. cUiata Fr. St. David’s, on walls.— 8. fiodosa FenzL Frequent 
on commons.— Buda rupestris Dum. Coast rocks, Gaer Bwdy, &c. 

Hypericuyn perforatum Jj, \ ii. quadrat tun SioikoB, Frequent.—- 

undulatum Sohousb. Caer Bwdy, and other places on banks 
by the sea; probably also on boggy commons about St. David’s, 
but I at first passed it over, until the red look of the petals 
attracted my attention.—H. pulchrum L. Frequent.—H. elodes L. 
Wet places on cliffs, St. David’s. 

Malva sylvestris L. St.* David’s. 

Eadiola linoides Roth. Frequent on commons.— Liniim angustP 
folium Huds. In several places. Roadside, Dowrog; Treleddyd 
Fawr Moor; Forth Glais. 

Gerajiimn columhitmm L. Solva, — Erodnim eientamm L. 
White-flowered, on walls, St. David’s. — F. moschatum L’Herit, 
Solva*— E, ynaritmiumli'llhit. Solva; Forth Sele. 

Ulex Gallii Fianch. Frequent. — Ononis repens L. Walls and 
fields. — Trifolium scahrum L. Traeth Mawr. — 1\ fragiferum L. 
Font Pen Arthur, and other places. — 1\ proemnbens L. Frequent, 
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rather taking the place of T. minus, — AnthylUs Yidneraria L. 
Frequent. —Vida angiistifulia Both. Boadside between St. David’s 
and Whitchurch. 

'''Pnmiis insititia Hiids. Here and there in hedges, St. David’s. 
—P. Csrasiis L. Between St. David’s and Whitchurch. — Rubus 
qffinis W. & N. Treleddyd Pawr Common.— '^R. affinisYM, Briggsi- 
anus Bogers. Waun Fawr; Dowrog Common; Treleddyd Fawr 
Common; Ciegyr Poia. '‘I have seen a specimen oi Bviggsianus 
from Fishguard, Pembroke, in C. C. Babington’s Jeutiginosns packet 
in the Cambridge hb.,” W, M, R. in litt ,— '^'R. ea?ien$is Eip. & Genev. 
Forth Ciais. — ’’'P. pulcherrinms Neum. Frequent. — P. rusticanus 
Merc. Frequent. — P. Sehlechtendalii, Forth Ciais. — P. leuco- 
stfichys Schleich. Frequent. — '''P. Borreri Bell Salt. Treleddyd 
Fawr Common. — '’'P. dumctcrum var, ferox Weihe. About St. 
David’s ; Forth Liska, &c. — P. cmins L. St. David’s; Tenby.— 
PotentiHa paUistris Scop. Dowrog Common. — Agrimonia odorata 
Mill. Frequent.— Potermm Sanguisorha L. Tenby.—'‘'P. ojjwmule 
Hook. hi. About St. David’s.— Rosa sphiosissima L. St. David’s; 
Whitsaud Bay; Treleddyd Fawr Common. — P. tomentosa Sm. 
Between St. David’s and Whitchurch. — P. lutetiana Leman, and 
P, dumetorum Tbuill. Both scarce. 

Sedum anglicum Huds. Common on cliffs and rocks. 

Mgriophyllum spicatum L. On Dowrog Common. — CalUtriche 
stagnalis Scop. —Peplis Portula L. Frequent. 

Epilobmn parvifiomm Schreb. — '“'F. ohscunm Schreb. St. 
David’s.—F. paiustre L. Frequent. 

Eryngium maritimim L. Tenby. — Coniimi maculatum L. 
St. David's. — Aphim graveolens L. St, David’s. — A, nodifiomm 
var, ocreatum Bab. St. David’s.— A, inundatxm Beichb. fil. Pwll 
Trefeithan. — Fmniciihm vulgare Mill. Solva. — Crithmum man- 
timum L. St. David’s. — (Enanthe crocata L. St. David’s.— 
Daticus Oarota L. St, David’s. —Caucalis nodosa Scop. Solva. 

Aspenda cynanahica L. Abundant on sandhills, Tenby. — 
Sherardia arvensls L. Treleddyd Pawr Common. 

Viderlmm sambiidfolia Wiiid. About St. David’s .—Valerianella 
dexitata Foil. St. David’s. 

Dipsacus sllvestris Huds. Cliffs, Forth Liska. — Scabiosa Succisa 
L. and -S. arvensis L. Common. 

Eupaturhmi cannabimim L. St. David’s. — Pidiraria dysentorka 
Gaertn. St. David’s. — Bidens cemua L. Treleddyd Fawr Com¬ 
mon. — Anthemis nobilis L. On commons about St. David’s.— 
ChryHanthemum segptum L. Near Fen Berry.— C, Parthenium Fers. 
and Matncaria inodora L. Frequent. — Tunantmn vulgare L. 
St. David’s.— Absinthium L, Forth Ciais.— A, vulgaris L. 
Bt. David’s. — Arctium minus Betiih. St. David’s. — Carlina 
vulgaris L. Caer Bwdy; Solva. — Canlnus pymocephalus L. St. 
David’s ; Haverfordwest. — Serratula thwtoria L. Dowrog Com¬ 
mon.— Um'acium umhellatum L* Haverfordwest; Newgate; Tenby, 
a dwarf state on the sandhills. —Leontodon hirtus L. and L. hispidus 
L^ ^ ■ St.= David’s. 

Jasione montdi^ lut Abundant on walls and cliffs, Sh David’s, 
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Statice auyieuJaifok’a ValiL Portli Sole and Whitesand Bay. 
Glau.v nynitt}}ui L. Tenby.— A7iag(fllis tenellaJj. Abundant on 
wet commons, St. David’s. — Centuncnhin minimm L. Treleddyd 
Fawr Moor ; Pwll Trcfeitiiaii. — Samolus Valemndi L. Abundant 
on commons, St. David’s. 

Microcala fi ifonim Hoffmgg. & Link. Pwll Trefeitban, and in 
wet places on cliffs. — Erythma Centaurkmi vai\ capitate Kocli. 
Treleddyd Fawr Moor. — Genticma cawpestris L. The Burrows; 
Traetii Mawr; Waun Fawr; Pwll Trefeithan. — '‘'G. baltica Murb. 
(agreed to by Mr. W. H. Beeby). Pwll Trefeithan. — Menyanthes 
trifoliata L. Pwll Trefeithan. 

Lycopds arvensis L. Fields, St. David’s. — Alyosotis cmpitosa 
F. Schultz, and il/. pahistris Eelh. St. David’s. — Lithosiyernnm 
officinale L. Tenby .—Echium vulyare L. The Burrows. 

Verhasciim Thapsiin L. St. David’s. — Linaria Ehtina Mill. 
Pen Berry. — Antirrhinum 7najiis L. Walls, St. David’s.— A, 
Oronthini L. Fields near Porth Sele. — ''^'Enphrasia stricta Host. 
Forth Ciais; Waun Fawr. — ’’'F. borealis Towns, Abundant on 
sandhills, Tenby, — -‘'F. curia var, glabrescetis Wettst. Treleddyd 
Fawr Moor.—'‘'F. occidentalis Wettst. Coast cliffs, St. David's. 

Pedicularis palmtris L. Frequent on wet commons. — Bartsia 
serotina Eeichb. St. David’s. 

Utriculuria minor L. Dowrog Common; Pwll Trefeithan. 
Terlmia ojfficimdis L. Roadsides, Sc. David’s; Tenby. 

Mentha rotundifolia Huds. St. David’s; Penally, near Tenby. 
— "'hlf. piperita L. St. David’s. — Calamintha officinalis Moench. 
Common about St. David’s. — Salvia Verhenaca L. Tenby.— 
Scutellaria galericulata L. Frequent in marsh-land. — S* minor 
Huds. Abundant on wet commons. — Marntbiuni vxtigare L. 
Solva. — ''^Stachys ^ndustxis x silvatica {amhigua Sm.). Below Pont 
Clegyr.— S* arvensis L. Pen Berry.— BaUota nigra L. Frequent. 

'''Scleranthns axmuiis L. Fields near Pen Berry. 

Beta xuaritbna L. Cliffs. — Atriplex deltoidea var. prostrata Bab. 
Whitesand Bog; Porth Ciais. — Salsola Kali L. Abundant at 
Tenby. 

RumeiV conglovieratus Murr. Frequent. — Rypidchm' L. Solva. 
—R. Hydrokrpatlmm Huds. Frequent. 

Euphorbia Paraltas L. Sandhills, Tenby, 

Piirietaria officinalis L. Common at St. David’s on walls. 

Salix cinerea L. St, David’s. — aurita L. St. David’s.— 
S, cinerea X viminalis, Porth Ciais. 

Spirantlm autumnalis Rich. Abundant on all the commons 
about St, David’s .—'''Orchis latifolia L. Near Clegyr Pont. 

Karthecimn Ossifragum Huds. Frequent, Waun Fawr Common; 
Dowrog ; Treleddyd Fawr Moor. 

Sparganium neglectimi Beeby. On Treleddyd Fawr Moor. 

Alisnia rammeuloides L. Frequent. Pwll Trefeithan, &c. 
Triglochin palustre L. Common about St. David’s. — Potamo- 
geton xiatans L. St. David’s.—P. polygmiifolius Pom. PwllTrefeh 
than, — ’“'P. perjoliatus L. Stream above Solva. — P. pusillns L. 
Common in ditches, St. David’s, 
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Eleocharis pahistrifi E, Bi*. St. David’s. — E. muMcaulis Sm., 
viviparous stsate. Waim Fawr; Dowrog Common. — '-Srirpus 
paitcifiorus hb^htt TraethMawr; Dowrog Common ; WaunFawr. 

— -‘'5. fliiitans L. Waun Fawr. — Caresc arenarid L. Wliitesand 
Bay. — C, pamculata L. and C. ecldnafa Murr. Dowrog Common. 

— O', distans L, Forth Clais. — "'0, fuli a Good. Waiin Fawr. — 
0. flam var. cyperoides Marsson. Pwll Trefeitliau. 

Ammophila ariindiuacea Host. Sandhills, Tenby. — Aim caryo- 
phyllea L. Common about St. David’s. — "Festiica procnmhens 
Kiintli (? in Top. Bob. ed. ii.). Strand at Solva.— F. rigida Kunth. 
Walls in Solva village. — F, rottbc&Uaides Kunth. Forth Clais.— 
F. glauca Lam. and F. rubra var. pruinosa Hackel. Forth Seie.— 
Agropyron pimgens Eoem. & Schult, Forth Clais. — "''A. juncetmi 
Beauv. Whitesand Bay. 

Asplenhini Adiantum-nigrum L. and A. Trichomanes L. St. 
David’s, both frequent. — Athyrium Filix-fcei^dna Both. Dowrog 
Common. — Geterach officinarum Wilde. Walls, St. David’s.— 
Ophioglossiim viilgatuni L. In a depression near the far end of 
Dowrog Common. 

Ohara fragilis var. delicatuJa Braun. Fwll Trefeithan. — ’*'0. 
aspera subsp. desmacantha H. & J. Groves. Fwil Trefeithan.— 
0. vidgaris L. Fwll Trefeithan. 


NOTES ON AFEIOAN CONVOLVULAOEiE. 

By A, B. Eendle, M.A., D.Sc. 

(Concluded from p. 22.) 

Section Leiooalyx. 

I, ooHRACEA G, Don, Gen. Syst. iv. 270. Convolvulus ochraceus 
Lindl. Bot. Beg. t. 1060 (1827). 

Angola; Loanda, Weltuitsch, no. 6245. 

I. (?) KENTROCARPA Hochst. ex Ricli. FL Abyss, ii. 70 (1851), 

Angola ; Ambriz, Welwitsch, no. 6174, and Golungo Alto, Wei- 
ivitsch, nos. 6175, 6176. 

There has been considerable confusion with respect to the Wel- 
witsch numbers 6174, 6175, 6176, and 6245, which have been 
variously distributed between I. oohracea Don, L ophthalmantha Hall, f., 
and I. kmtrocarpa Hochst. In the Catalogue of Welwitsch Plants, 
i. 787, Mr. tliern puts tliem together under i. oohracea Don, although 
Welwitsch himself considered that they included two new and distinct 
species. 

[ No. 6245 formed part of the original J. ophthulmantha of Hallier, 
since united by him in part with I, ucanthocarpa Hochst., and in 
part with 1. ochracea Don, the Welwitsch number falling under the 
latter. This is no doubt its true place, as it agrees with the original 
figure ip the Bot. Reg. (t. 1060, Convolvulus ochraceus Lindh). It 
differs fronj the other three numbers in its larger flowers (the 
corolla measures 4 (3m. long) and acute sepals, 
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In Engl. Jahrb. xxviii. 41, Hallier includes nos. 6175 and 6;176 
under L kentrocarpa Hochst., a species based on an Abyssinian 
specimen, but localities for which are cited both in East and West 
Tropical Africa. No. 6174, which Hallier (/.c. 67) excludes with a 
query from I, ochmcea, agrees with these two numbers, having the 
blunter calyx and shorter corolla. The three closely resemble 
J. kentrocarpo. Hochst., but our specimen of the number (1420), on 
which the species depends, is but a fragment, and hardly allows a 
definite opinion. Dr. Hallier may have seen better material. 

I. FRAGiLis Ghoisy in DC. Prodr. ix. 372 (1845). I. tenuis E. 
Meyer In Drege, Zw^ei pflanzengeogr. Docum. 139 (1843) (nomen). 
I,frru/ilis var. glabra Hall. f. in Bull. Herb. Boiss. vii. 50 (1899). 

Transvaal; Pilgrim’s Rest, Bev, W. Greenstock, 1879. 

I. oBsouRA Ker, Bot. Reg. t. 239 (1817). 

Bast Tropical Africa. Near Lake Marsabit, Lord Belamere, 
1898 ; Masai, Scott Elliot, no. 6363,1893 ; Tanganyka, Scott Elliot, 
no. 8364, 1894. 

Rhodesia; Bulawayo, Dr, Band, no. 604, September, 1898. 

I. AQUATioA Forsk. Flor. ^gypt.-Arab. 44 (1775). 7. reptans 

Poir. Encyol. Suppl. hi, 460 (1813). 

East Tropical Africa; Lake Rudolf, Dr, DonakUo^i Smith, 
December 16th, 1899. 

I. DAMMARANA Reudle ill Journ. Bot. 1896, 86. 

Rhodesia; Bulawayo, Dr, Band, no. 278, January, 1898. 

I. Papilio Hall. f. in Bull. Herb. Boiss. vi. 543 (1898). 

Rhodesia; Bulawayo, Dr, Band, no. 365, May, 1898. 

Transvaal; Pilgrim’s Rest, Bev, W, Greenstock, 1879. 

South Africa, Zeyher, no. 1225. 

I. SIMPLEX Thunb. Prodr. PL Capens. 36 (1794). 

Rhodesia ; Salisbury, Dr, Band, no. 272, December, 1897. 

I. prsetermissa, sp. nov. Sufirutex humilis habitu, ut apparet, 
I, simplicis ramis ascendeiitibus teretibus rubro-brunneis verrucu- 
iosis, partibus in junioribus viscidulis; foliis parvis crassiusculis 
anguste-lanceolatis cum apice cuspidate, marginatis, uninerviis, in 
petiolis brevibus, venis et margine crispato rubidis; pedunculis 
brevibus unifioris, bracteolis parvis lanceolatis; sepalis chartaceis, 
ovato-lanceolatis, breviter cuspidatis, dorso plus minus verruculosis, 
binis externis quam interna brevioribus; corolla marcida rosea 
calycem plus duplo execedente, areis mesopetalis cum nervis binis 
limitatis. 

Described from a small specimen consisting of a somewhat 
sparsely leaved shoot, 18 cm. long by 1*5 mm. broad, springing 
from a short stouter woody axis, 2*5 cm. long, including two seasons’ 
growth. Leaves tapering gradually from the rounded base to the 
shortly cuspidate apex, the largest 28 mm. long by 4 mm. broad at 
the base; petioles 4 mm, or less. Peduncles 6-7 tnm. long, bracteoles 
2 mm. long, 3 mm. below the calyx. Outer sepals 6-8 mm, long 
by about 3 mm. broad, the inner reaching 12 mm. long and narrow¬ 
ing to 2*5 mm. Corolla apparently about 3 cm. long, with a short 
tube about *5 cm. in diameter. 
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Near /. mnplex Tliunb., which it closely resembles in habit and 
flower, but is distinguished by the broad-b ised lanceolate leaves, 

Hab. South Africa, Zexjher, no. 1214, 1846. 

I. Welwitsohii Vatke ex Hall. f. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xviii. 146 
(1893). J. Hiji^trix Hall. f. L e. 

I have not seen the specimen of Bohm’s, on which Hallier based 
I. Hi/strix, but from the plants which he assigns to this species in 
Bull. Herb. Boiss. vii. 58, including one collected by Scott Elliot in 
the Shire Highlands (no. 8639), there can be no doubt as to their 
identity with the West African 1. Welwitschii, Hallier says of 
i. Hyatrirj “ prsecedeuti (i. e. I. WelwUschii) “ valde affinis, sed 
multo humilior densiusque foliosa,” but the Shire specimen is 
larger than the average of the Angolan, and is certainly not more 
laxly leaved. 

Section Eeiospermum. 

I. RhodesiatLa, sp. nov. Suflrutex ramis ascendentibus (volu- 
bilibus ?) cinereo-puhesceiitibus subrubidis ; foliis parvis, ovato- 
cordatis, obtusis, breviter petiolatis, in facie superiore fulvo-sericeis, 
in facie inferiore cinereo-pubescentibus cum venis onrvulis promi- 
nulis; pedunculis unifloris, folia vix sequantibus, nt in bracteolis 
et calycis dorso cinereo-pubescentibus; bracteolis parvis a calyce 
remotis, lineari-oblongis; sepalis late-ellipsoideis ad obovatis; binis 
internis tria exterioria superantibus; corolla, staminibusque . . . ; 
disco hypogyno annulare prominulo, ovario glabro, subconico; 
stigmatibus didymis, subglobosis. 

Specimen of a single slender woody shoot, 45 cm. long, broken 
off below, barely reaching 2 mm. in diameter. Leaves 2 cm. or 
less in length by 1’5 cm. or less in breadth; petioles not exceeding 
4 mm.in length. Peduncles about 1*5 cm. long, -S-’Td mm. thick; 
bracteoles 2‘5-8 mm. long by 1 mm. or less in breadth, situated 
one-third the way up the peduncle. Sepals 5-7 mm. long, equal 
or slightly less in breadth; ovary 2 mm. long, style 13 mm. long. 

Near I. Hohibii Baker in Kew Bull. 1894, 72, but distinguished 
by its much smaller bracteoles, smaller leaves, (fee. 

Hab. Ehodesia; Bulawayo, Hr. Randy no. 141, December, 1897. 

1. Hildebrandtii Vatke in Linnssa, xliii. 511 (1882). 

East Tropical Africa; Ukambane, 5-6000 ft,, (i. F, Scott Elliot^ 
no. 6723, 1893-4. 

I. KiTuiBNSis Vatke, L c. 

East Tropical Africa; Eavirondo, G. F, Scott Elliot, no. 6991, 
1893-4. 

A form with small leaves, 8'5-4 cm. long by 5-6 cm. broad, 
and somewhat congested flowers. 

I. ARGYROPHYLLA Vatke, L c, 510. 

East Tropical Africa ; Langoro Road, 5,500 ft., G. F. SeoU Elliot^ 
no. 6877(2, 1893-4. 

I. Buchanani Baker in Kew Bull. 1894, 73. 

East Tropical Africa; Nyassaland, Buchanany no. 682, 1891. 

1. fragr^S Bojer in Sort. Maurit. 227 (1837) nomen. Pharhith 
Vagrans Boj. L c. (nomen); Ohoisy in DO. Prodr. ix. 341, 
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East Tropical Africa; Nyaiiza, Berkeley Bay, G. F, Scott FAliot, 
no. 7068, 1893-4. West Tropical Africa; Oougo, Christian Smith, 
nos. 10, 27. 

I. Hierniana, sp. nov. Suffrutex caiilibns volubilibus robiistis 
velut tofca planta cinereo-puberulis ; foliis exacte cordatis acumiiiatis 
apiciilatis, iamiua petiolum subfeqnante, in pagina snperiore sparse, 
in iiiferiore, prascipiie in veniilis proniinulis, densius puberiila : 
peduncnlis brevibns cum fioribiis paucis superadditis laminam vix 
attingeiitibiis, iit in bracteolis parvis cadncis pedicello et calyce 
albido-puberulis; sepalis subfequalibus ellipticis obtusis siibcoriaceis 
margine membranaceis; corolla calycem 4-plo excedente, glabra 
super basin tubulosam iufiindibuliforme, areis mesopetMlis 5-nerviis 
bene limitatis; antberis sub ore corollae, filamentis elongatis aequali- 
bus; fractu .... 

The ribbed soft woody shoots reach 3 mm. in thickness in the 
specimen, which, up to the backs of the sepals, bears a fine covering 
of very short soft curled whitish hairs, densest ou the leaf-stalks, 
the backs of the leaf-veins, and the flower-stalks and exposed backs 
of the sepals. Leaves papery in consistence, blade 7-18 cm. long 
by 5'5-9 cm. broad. Peduncles '5 cm. long ; flowers subumbellate, 
geminate in the specimen, pedicels 6 mm. long, bracteoles lanceo¬ 
late, mostly fallen, 2 mm. long. Sepals 8-9 mm. long by about 
4 mm. broad. Corolla 4 cm. long, including a tube of about 8 mm., 
stamens 8*5 cm. long. 

Near L fragrans Bojer, but distinguished by the very short 
peduncle and the shortly puberulous infloresceuce. 

Hab. Cameroons, Bipinde, Urwaldgebiet, Zenker, no. 1614,1898. 

Ipomcea spec. aff. pamculataA* 

The specific name recalls Mr. Hiern’s connection with the 
West Tropical African Flora in the elaboration of Dr. Welwitsch’s 
collections, the account of which is now complete. 

I. Hovarum, sp. nov. Suffrutex caulibus elongatis prostratis 
tortis, siccis compressis, plus minus cinereo-puberulis ; foliis ovato- 
cordatis acuminatis cum margine siibundulato, utrinqne minute 
puberulis; petiolo velut pedunculis ciuereo puberulo quam lamina 
paullo breviore; pedunculis quam petioli 8-plo brevioribns, dichasiis 
paucifioris, bracteolis oblongis; sepalis chartaceis late ellipticis 
obtusis, glabridis; corolla rosea ad medium late tubulosa turn late 
infundibuiiforme, calycem 6-plo excedente, glabra, areis mesopetalis 
5-nerviis; geiiitalibus tubo inclusis ; fructu .... 

The specimen consists of a long trailing shoot more than 80 cm. 
long, hollow, and bearing a sparse whitish pubescence, denser in 
the younger part; greatest thickness 8 mm. Leaves papery when 
dry, reaching 8 or 9 cm. in length by 7 in width at the base, and 
the petioles 6 cm. Peduncle 2*5 cm. long, pedicel *5 cm. or less, 
bracteoles caducous, 4-6 mm. long by 1*5-2 mm. broad. Calyx 
12 mm. long; corolla 6 cm. long, the lower half tnbular-campanu- 
late, then broadly funnel-shaped, with a spread of 6 cm. 

Approaches I. paniciilata var. indivisa Hall. f. {I. camerunemis 
Taub.) in the shape of the leaf and corolla, but is distinguished by 
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its conical buds and elliptical sepals. The large calyx also separates 
it from L fragrans Bojer. In habit it recalls I. ((sarifolia R. & S., 
■which it also somewhat resembles in the form of the iiower; but it 
is distinguished by the shape ol its leaves and larger oblong bracts. 

Hab, Madagascar, Hihenherg d Bojer. 

Asteochl^na malvacea Hall. f. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xviii. 121 
(1893). Breweria malvacea Klotzsch in Peters Mossamb. i. 245, 
t. 37 (1862). Convolvulus malvaceits Oliv. in Trans. Linn. Soc. 
xxix. 117 (1875). 

East Tropical Africa; Kavirondo, no. 7124 ; Mpororo, 3000 ft., 
no. 8044; Shire, no. 8689; all G. F. Scott FJhat, 1893-4. 

Natal, near D’Urban, no. 695 (in herb. Trin. Coll. 

Dublin); Delagoa Bay, Bolus, no^l325, 1886. 

Var. epedxjnctjlata, var. nov. Planta humilis ramis brevibus 
aggregatis, foliis parvis ovatis, eymis 2~4“flons axillaribus sessili- 
bus, fioribus Isete roseo-purpureis speciosis. 

“ Springs in pretty tufts.” Branches 6-16 cm. long, the 
thickest 2*5 mm. in diameter at the b.^se. Leaves not exceeding 
2-0 cm. in length by 1*5 in breadth, with a petiole barely *5 cm, 
long, generally smaller. Flower-pedicels *5-1*5 cm. Sepals 
lanceolate to bluntly ovate, 5-7 mm. long by 2*5-3 mm. broad. 
Corolla infnndibuiiform, 4*5 cm. long, with a tube 2 cm. long by 
8 mm. in diameter at the base ,* spread of mouth in dried specimen 
4*5 cm. 

Differs, and is at once distinguished from the species, by the 
sessile or almost sessile inflorescences. 

Hab. Rhodesia; Salisbury, Dr, Band, no. 511, September, 1898. 

A. involuta, sp, nov. Suffrutex ramis striotis complanatis 
tortis, laxiter foliatis, velut pedunculis, pedicellis, et petiolis 
steilato-tomentosis; foliis ovato-cordatis obtusis, breviter petio- 
latis, utrinque densiter stellate-pubescentibus, in facie superiore 
rugulosis, venis venulisque in facie inferiore proniinentibus; 
floribus in dichasiis axillaribus, pedunculis quam folia sspius 
brevioribus, bracteolis parvis ovatis caducis; sepalis binis externis 
ellipticis obtusis, dorso prominenter piimatiuerviis stellato-piibes- 
centibus, sepalis internis ab externis majoribus fere occlusis, ellip- 
tieis ad oblongis, nervo mediano cariiiiforme, steilato-pubesoente; 
corolla marcida s£epissime marginibus iuvolutis, purpurea, lit ap- 
paret tubuloso-infundibuliformi, areis mesopetalis glabris cum nervis 
binis conspicuis limitatis; antheris inciusis sagittatis, polline 
echinulato; stigmatibus oblongis; fructu . . . 

The specimens consist of the upper portions (about 80 cm. long) 
of several laxly leaved shoots with iuternodes hollow, flattened and 
grooved, and about 2 mm. broad, bearing, like the peduncles, 
pedicels, leaf-stalks, and prominent nervation on the under sur¬ 
face of the leaf, a dense faintly ferruginous tomentum of short 
stellate hairs. Leaves 2’5'-3 cm. long or less, and nearly as broad, 
the upper surface rugulose by the depression of the veins and 
veinlets, petioles *5-1 cm, long. Peduncles l-2*5j;cm.yong; 
bracteoles minute, ovate, caducous, barely 8 mm. long? pedicels 
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7-12 mm. long. Two outer sepals 7-8 mm. long by 5-6 mm. 
broad, the two inner slightly shorter and narrower, the third 
intermediate in size and shape. Corolla (withering) 3 cm. long, 
with tube 1-1'5 cm. long and 3 mm. in diameter, apparently of a 
deep purple colour. Filaments 4-8 mm. long, anthers 8 mm. long, 
slender style 12 mm. long. 

Near A. muhacea, but certainly distinct, from its cordate-based 
leaves with their riigulose upper surface, broader sepals, &c. 

Hab. British East Africa ; near Lake Marsabit, Lord Delaviere, 

1898. 

A. Delamereana, sp. nov. Suffrutex caule robusto velut 
pedunculis, petiolisqiie densiter subferragine stellato-tomentoso ; 
ibiiis pro genere magnis late ovj^tis vel suborbicularibus, obtiisis, 
basi subcordatis, margine iindulato, utrinque stellato-pilosulis, 
venis et venulis in facie inferiore prominentibus stellato-tonien- 
tosis, petioiis robustis, quam folia 5-plo brevioribus; floribus 
pluribus brevi'pedicellatis, in pedunculis robustis quam folia 
brevioribus, capituiiformiter aggregatis, bracteolis parvis oblongo- 
acuminatis, caducis; sepalis binis externis ovatis obtusiusculis 
dorso stellato-pilosulis, cetera angustiora (lanceolata) occludentibus; 
corolla calycem quadruplo superante, ut apparet anguste infundi- 
buliforme, areis mesopetalis giabris, cum nervis tribus conspiouis 
lineatis; filamentis iiigequalibus tubo inclusis, antheris oblongo- 
sagittatis, polline echinulato; stigmatibus rhomboidalibus; ovario 
glabro; fructu . . . 

The specimen consists of the ends of a stout flowering branch, 
with several closely arranged leaves and axillary peduncles bearing 
a number of flowers crowded in a head. Shoot strong, woody, 
•5 cm. thick. Leaves 6-10 cm. long and broad, base shallowly 
cordate; petiole l‘5-2‘5 cm. long. Peduncles generally 3-5 cm. 
long by about 2 mm. thick; pedicels generally less than *5 cm. 
long. Sepals about 1 cm. long, the outer 4 mm. broad, the inner 
narrowing to 3 mm. Corolla 4*5 cm. long, the tube *5 cm. or less 
in diameter; filaments about 1 cm. long or less, anthers *5 cm. 

A well-marked species, distinguished from A, malmcea by the 
broader more orbicular leaf, the dense capitate inflorescence, longer 
sepals, &o. 

Hab. British East Africa; Cantalla and Hadda, Lord Bdcmere, 
1898. 

A. HYosoYAMOiBES Hall. f. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xviii. 121 (1893). 

British East Africa; Uganda, G. F. Scott Elliot, no. 6300, 
1893-4. 

Lepistemon afrioanum Oliv, in Hook. Icon. PL t. 1270 (1878). 

Mt. Eiiwenzori, G. F* Scott Elliot, no. 8098, 1893-4. 

Dichondra repens Porst. var. seeioka Choisy in DO. Prodr. ix. 451. 

British East Africa; Kavirondo, G. F. Scott Elliot, 1893-4, no. 
7062. 

Evolvulus nummularius L. Sp. PL ed. ii. 391 (1762). 

British East Africa; Nyanza, (r, 1893-4,no.7185, 
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E. ALSINOIDES L. he, 892. 

British Ease Africa; Uganda, G,F, Scott Elliot,189^-4:^110.14:14:, 
Rhodesia; Bulawayo, Dr, Rand, no. 127, Jan. 1898. 

Seddera oapknsis Hall. f. in Bull. Herb. Boiss. vi. 529 (1898). 

Rhodesia; Salisbury, Dr, Rand, no. 126, Dec. 1897. 

S. somalensis Hall. f. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xviii. 90 (1898). 

Somaliland; Darar, Dr* Donaldson Smith, Sept. 1894. 

OoNVOIiVULUS SAGITTATUS Thuub. Yar. PARVIFLORUS SUbvar. ABYS- 

siNicus HalL f. 1. c. 533. 

Somaliland; Habrawal, Dr,DojialdsoyiSmith, 1899, British East 
Africa; Nyanza, O. F, Scott Elliot, 1898-4, no. 7145. Rhodesia; 
Salisbury, Dr, Rand, Sept. 1898, no. 510. 

C. liniformis, sp.nov. Herba pusiila glabra, caulibus ascen- 
dentibus teuuibns ramosis; foliis breviter petiolatis linearibus basi 
incunspicue auricuiatis, apice breviter acutis; doribus solitariis, 
pedunculis folia paullo excedentibus, bracteolis parvis lanceolatis; 
sepalis sub^equalibus, oblougis, breviter mucronatis, chartaceis; 
corolla calycein 2J-plo excedente, rosea, late infundibulare, areis 
mesopetalis male limitatis ; staminibus inclusis; stigmate lineari- 
oblongo; fruccu . . . 

A small low-growing plant, the specimens consisting of slender 
ascending shoots with spreading-ascending branches; the longest 
shoot is 10 cm. high, and their thickness is from *5 to *7 mm. 
Leaves 8-15 mm. lung including a stalk of about 2 mm., 1*5 mm. 
or less in width. Peduncles 2 cm. or less in length, bracteoles 
2 mm, long, 3-4 mm, below the calyx. Sepals 7-8 mm. long by 
2*5-8*5 mm. broad. Corolla 2 cm. long, and as broad at the mouth. 

Approaches the slender-leaved forms of C, satfittatm Thunb., 
but is distinguished by its uniformly linear leaves with only a trace 
of auricles at the base, and by its larger flowers. 

Hab. South Africa; Zeyher, 1846, no. 1220; Schoonstroom 
River, Burke (no. 288, in herb. Trin. Coll. Dublin). 

0. Hilsenbergiana, sp. nov. SufiVuticosa volubilia caulibus 
gracilibus siibferrugine pilosulis; foliis cordatis obtusis margine 
crenulatis, petiolis veiiisque pr^ecipue in pagiua inferiore velut 
pedunculis subferrugine pilosulis; petiolo laminam siibffiquante ; 
pedunculis quam folia brevioribus uni- vel bi-floris ; bracteolis 
subulatis parvis; sepalis rotunde eilipticis breviter cuspidatis 
chartaceis margine interdum quoque dorso plus minus snbferru- 
gine pilosulis; corolla calycem vix duplo excedente breviter et 
late infundibuliforme, areis mesopetalis cum nervis 5 parallelis 
delineatis sub apice pilosulis ; staminibus inclusis, poliine ieve 
sphaeroido-tetrahedrale; stigmate lineari-oblongo; pericarpio gla- 
bro, capsula 2-valvata, seminibus 2 nigris graniilatis. 

The specimen consists of slender detached sparsely branching 
shoots to 65 cm. long, and barely reaching 2 mm. in thickness. 
Leaves reaching 5*5 cm. long including a petiole of 2*5 cm., by 
8 cm. broad, becoming gradually smaller as we ascend the upper 
part of the shoot, almost glabrous on the upper surface, pilosulose 
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on the veins of the lighter coloured lower foce. Flowers solitary on 
a vshorij peduncle 6-10 mm. long, or the lower geminate on longer 
peduncles (to 3-5 cm.); bracteoles 3-4 mm. long. Sepals 6 mm. 
long by about 4 mm. broad. Corolla scarcL'ly exceeding 1 cm. 
long. Anthers shortly sagittate. Ovary 2-celled, 4-oviiled, capsule 
containing two black seeds with granulated testa. 

Is perhaps nearest the South African C, hastatus Thunb. and 
0. mgittatus Thunb., which it resembles in the form of the flower, 
but is at once distinguished by the very characteristic cordate 
crenulate margined leaves. It also approaches C. 2 ^^^'floras Vahi, 
but is distinguished by the solitary or geminate flowers, blunt sepals, 
and obtuse crenulate leaves. 

Hab. Madagascar; near Tannanarivo, Hilsenberg d Bojer; Anka- 
fana and Bara, Deans Cowaii, 1880. 

0. Bnlleriana, sp. nov. Suffrutex humilis glaucescens, ramis 
prostratis tenuibus, minute pubescentibua ; foliis breviter petiolatis, 
angusto-liastatis, cum margine integro, lobis basalibus parvis re- 
curvulis, utriiique pilosulis saepius planis ; floribus solitariis, 
pedunculo folium excedeiite caule sirnili; bracteolis linearibus 
velut pedicello pilosulis; pedicello quam calyx breviore; sepalis 
magnis chartaeeis, ovatis, apice obtusis vel acutiusculis, dorso pilo¬ 
sulis, externis quam interiores majoribus; corolla lutea, calycem 
duplo excedente, infundibuliforme, lobis triangularibus, areis meso- 
petalis male limitatis dorso pilosulis; polline tetrahedrale, glabro; 
stigmatibus filiformibus sublongis; fructu . . . 

The slender spreading branches 20-30 cm. long, 1 mm. in 
diameter. Leaves 2-75-3*o cm. long, 2‘5-4 mm. broad above the 
hastate base, from which the blade tapers gradually to an obtuse or 
subacute apex, basal lobes blunt, 2-3 mm. long, sometimes with an 
indication of a small secondary lobe on the outside; petioles slender, 
4-7 mm. long. Peduncle of the only open flower 3*5 cm. long, 
bracteoles 6-8 mm. long, pedicel 1 cm. Outer sepals 1*5 cm. long 
by 7 mm. broad at the base, reddish brown when dry. Corolla a 
little over 3 cm. long; the barely exserted stigmas 6 mm. long. 
Fruit absent. 

Approaches (7. pUcatus Desv. in its habit, large ovate sepals, 
and general structure and arrangement of the solitary flowers, but 
is at once distinguished by its narrowly hastate leaves with uncut 
margins; the flowers are also larger, and yellow in colour. 

Hab. Natal; hill near Mooi Eiver, at 4500 ft., J. M. Wood, 
no. 6206, Dec. 8, 1896. 

Meeremia palmata Hall. f. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xviii. 112 (1893). 

Rhodesia; Bulawayo, Dr, Band, Dec. 1897, nos. 128,129 ; May, 
1898, no. 364. Dammara-land, T. 6r, Een, 1879. 

M. PTERYoocAULOs Hail. f. l,c, 118. 

British Bast Africa; Uganda, G. F, Scott Elliot, 1893-4, no. 7242. 

M. ANOUSTIFOLIA Hail, f- L C, 117 . 

British East Africa; Uganda, G. F, Scott Elliot, 1893-4, no. 7217-» 
Rhodesia, Bulawayo, Dr, Band, Dec. 1897, no. 130. 
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M. Bowieaiia, sp. nov. Suffrutex caulibus volubilibus tereti- 
bus rigiclis glabris striatis; foliis sessiiibus crassiusciilis linearibus 
miicronniatis, siccis s£epius plicatis, in facie saperiore pilosulis, 
iiiferiore glabresceiitibus; fioribas saepius solitariis, intercliim di- 
cliasialihns, pedunculis caule similibus, sed parce pilosuiis, folia 
s^b^Bq^antibus; bracteolisiineari-lanceolatis; pedicello calycem baud 
8equante, ferrugiiie pilosulo; sepalis late ellipticis ad late oboyatis, 
cbartaceis, dor^o ferrugine pilosulis, binis externis tres interiores 
excedentibus; corolla calycem vix duplo excedente, e tubo brevi 
infimdibuliforme, areis mesopetalis dorso dense et ferrugine pilosis ; 
staminibiis inclusis, filamentis teniiibus superne atbenuatis, an- 
theris linearibus basi sagibtatis, polline ellipsoideo, granuloso; 
stigmate parvo globoso, ovario glabro; fructu . . . 

Stem slender, wiry, 1*25 mm. in diameter. Leaves 3-4 cm. long, 
2*5-4 mm. broad, a few of the upper shorter and broader and 
irregularly shaped (spathulate, or lanceolate and obscurely 3- 
dentate). Peduncles 2*5-4*5 cm. long; bracteoles 7-8 mm. long 
by 2 mm. broad; pedicels 1 cm. long or less. Sepals 13-10 mm. 
long, 10 mm. or less in breadth; corolla 2*5 cm. long, tube scarcely 
8 mm. long, 3 mm. broad, mouth apparently about 1*5 cm. broad. 
Style in withered flowers 1*5 cm. long, the terminal globose; stigma 
less than 1 mm. in diameter. 

A very distinct species, nearest to ill. any ml ifolia, but dis¬ 
tinguished by its stouter rigid wiry stem, thick stiffish linear 
leaves, and larger flowers, especially the conspicuous calyx. 

Hab. Cape Colony; on roadsides in the districts of Zwellendam 
and George, Bowie. 

M. malvsefolia, sp. nov. Sufi^rutex caulibus elongatis, sub- 
flexuosis, ascendentibus, e specimine simplicibus ut tota planta 
minute hispidulis, siccis compressis; foliis inter minores reni- 
formibus, trilobatis, lobis basalibus bilobulatis, nervis principibus 
3 palmatis, velut nervulis prominulis, petiolis quam folia brevi- 
oribus; pedunculis valde elongatis, folia pliiries superantibus, 
ourvatis, imifloris ; bracteolis parvis, paullo inter se discretis, 
anguste oblanceolatis; sepalis ellipticis, obtusis, subcoriaceis, 
subsequalibus, dorso sparse hispidulis; corolla (lutea?) calycem 
2J-plo excedente, late infundibuliforme, areis mesopetalis colore 
et nervis 5 (? semper) distinctis dorso pilosulis; antheris sagit- 
tatis tortis, filamentis subsequalibus subulatis; polline ellipsoideo, 
espinuloso, superfleie granuloso, cum areis tribus depressis vix 
granulosis longitudinalibus ; stigmatibus globosis. 

The specimen consists of a single slender shoot nearly 1 metre 
long, springing from a slender woody base; it scarcely reaches 
1*5 mm. in breadth, and, like the whole plant, bears a barely 
perceptible ash-coloured hispidulous covering. Leaves 1 *5-2*5 cm. 
long, 2*5-3*5 cm. broad, 3-iobed to the middle, the lateral lobes 
more shortly and unequally 2-lobed; hispidulous chiefly on the 
veins of the lower surface. Petioles 1-2 cm. long. Peduncles 
about 10 cm. long; bracteoles 5-6 mm. long by 2 mm. broad 
abqvf thq niiddle. Sepals 10-12 mm. long by about 5 mm. broad. 
Corolla 2*5 ctpylong. 
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A very distinct species, belonging to the same set as If. querd* 
folia Hall, f., but distinguished at once by its mallow-like leaves. 

Hab. Cape Colony ; ICowie sand hills, Eastern frontier, P. 
MacCoivan^ no. 403, Dec, 1868 (in herb. Trin. Coll. Dublin), 


NOTES ON JEESEY PLANTS. 

By L. V. Lesteb, M.A., P.L.S. 

The following rough notes, compiled during five years’ residence 
in Jersey, may be of interest to British botanists. Babington’s 
Pdiiiitim Iflorm Sarnicm^ published in 1839, the result of two visits 
to the Channel Islands in July-August, 1837, and June-August, 
1838, is out of date and most misleading. Many plants are in¬ 
cluded in it, mostly on the authority of Professor Lagasca and 
Mr. B. Saunders, which certainly never grew in Jersey;'*' many 
other plants are omitted. Mr. J. Piquet published a list of Jersey 
plants in the Proceedhigs of the Societe Jersiaise in 1896, which 
represents the flora of the island much better; but it is not much 
more than a very useful catalogue, and rarely distinguishes between 
natives and foreigners. In the course of flve years’ fairly assiduous 
botanizing I have collected materials for a Flora of Jersey, which 
I hope before very long to publish; and I should be very grateful 
if any botanists who have records or notes which they do not intend 
to use themselves would be kind enough to communicate them to me. 

limumculus opkwylomJoUus Vill. is extinct. — P. chmopliyllus L. 
is still to be found in the only known locality. Probably native. 

Fmiaria Bormi Jord. is a most abundant and characteristic 
Jersey plant. 

Cranibe maritima L. Extinct. 

Viola nmia DO. Abundant in sandy places. 

Vianthm gallicm DO. A plant found growing in some quantity 
by Mr. Piquet, in 1897, in an out-of-the-way part of the sandy bay 
of St. Ouen’s, was thus named by Mr. P, N, Williams in Journ. 
Bot. 1898, p. 493. There is a large patch, and the locality looks as 
if it were beyond suspicion; but St. Ouen’s Bay is full of casuals 
and naturalized aliens. Not found in Normandy, but common on 
the sands of the west coast of Prance as far north as Quimper, in 
South Brittany. Just possibly native; certainly well established. 

The abundance of small Legimiinom belonging to the genera 
Trigonelluy Medicago\ Tn/oHum, Lotus, and OniicIu)jms is a marked 
feature. — Trifolium Molinerii Balb. Only on a small islet in Por- 
telet Bay, accessible at low water. — T, strictiim L. One of the 
rarest of Jersey plants. 


* [ The mistakes were probably due to the latter, as Lagasca knew plants 
well* In his diary under Aug. 7, 1837, Babington writes: “ Called upon Mr. B. 
Saunders of the Caesarean Nursery, who showed us a list that he had formed of 
the native plants of the island, and allowed us to extract those names which did 
not occur in our list ” {Memorialiy of C. C. Babington, p. 66).—En. Joubn. Bot*] 
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Liidwhjia palmtrk Elliott. Probably extinct. —iEnothera odontia 
Jacq. Thoroughly naturalized and abundant in sandy places. Ap¬ 
parently spreading. 

Scahlom maritima L. One locality in St. Onen’s Bay. Lloyd 
(FI, de I’Onest de France) does not regard it as native north of 
the Gironde. Probably introduced at some time or other with 
lucerne seed. 

Gnaphdimi undiilatmii L. An African species from the Cape 
of Good Hope, thoroughly naturalized in several localities in 
the south-west of the island. Naturalized also in Normandy 
and Brittany. Name confirmed by Herr J, Freyn (Eeport of 
Bot. Exch, Club, 1897). — Diotls candidissima Desf. Only known 
from one locality, and now destroyed by the building of a sea-wall 
in St. OueiTs Bay. Much of the best botanizing ground in the 
sandy bays is being rapidly spoilt by similar useless and costly 
constructions. A species with apparently a diminishing area.— 
Matricaria maritima L. = Pi/rethrum maritimum Sm. Abundant 
in many places on the coast. It is hard to believe that this is 
nothing but a variety of il/. inodora L., but Lloyd declares that he 
raised ordinary inland i/. inodora from the seeds des la premiere 
annee/’ at the same time acknowledging that it is a remarkable 
variety.^’ — Centanrea paniculata L. cannot, I think, be regarded as 
a native, if its continental distribution is taken into account. It is 
not found in Normandy, Brittany, or West France. In Jersey it is 
abundant in a single locality, close to the Scabiosa maritima L., 
where it has been for at least thirty years. The case of C. afipera L. 
is slightly difl:erent. It is abundant in St. Ouen’s Bay, and rare in 
the south-east of the island. In Normandy it seems to be a casual, 
and Lloyd regards it as introduced on the coast of Brittany. In 
Guernsey it is, according to Mr. E. D. Marquand, ‘‘ very rare and 
local.*' Just possibly native, but to be regarded, I am afraid, with 
suspicion.—(7. Galcitrapa L., if ever native, is now certainly extinct. 
— Hieraciimi Filosella L. var. pilosissimim Walk. (H. Peieterkmuni 
Mer.) is extremely abundant. The type is comparatively rare.-*- 
H, umhellatum L. var. littorale Liiideb. is common on the cliffs of 
the north coast. — HypochcBris macidata L. is plentiful in a single 
locality, which is also the only station in the Channel Islands for 
the Cowslip. It is not found in Guernsey, Normandy, or Brittany, 
or in West France north of the Loire; but the locality seems quite 
above suspicion, and the English counties in whicli it occurs are 
widely separated from one another. 

Amhusa sempervirens L. Frequent in hedges and near houses, 
and in one place apparently native. It looks native in the woods 
about Dinan, in Brittany. — Echiimi plantagineimi L. is abundant. 
It was plentiful about St. Heiier’s in Bay’s day {SynopBu, ed. 2, 
119 (1696)). On the other hand, it is only a rare casual in Guern¬ 
sey, and does not appear in Normandy, or in West France north of 
the Loire. 

Linana Pelism'mna Mill, has become extremely rare, and is 
probaMy:: doomed. 

Mmtka Probably extinct. 

Journal op Boxanv,—Vol. 89 .' [Feb. 1901.] ' p 
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Atriplex portuiacoides L. Destroyed in its only stojtioii by tlie 
operations for the extension of the harbour at St. Eelier’s, which 
were afterwards discontinued. 

SiicBia muntima Dumort. ? Extinct. I have seen a Jersey 
speciuieo, 

Tiie only Willows which can be sa’d with certaiiity to be native 
are S» rinrmf L., which is very common, and S, repens L., which is 
only found in one locality. 

P.'ieudo-X/ircisstis D. Locally abundant in woods and 
on the cliffs. Omitted from Bahington, and not in Guernsey. 

Laifunis ovatus L. has been introduced from Guernsey, and is 
well established in St. Ouen’s Bay.— Bronnts madritefisis var. rigidiis 
Bab. (not Eoth, whose plant is “'a stouter form with a larger 
panic e” (see E. Hackei in Report of Bot. Exch. Club, 1898, p. 598). 
On the islet in Portelet Bay on which TrifoHwn, Molmerii grows, and 
also about Gouray.— B, maxiniiis Desf. Abundant in sandy places. 
Not B. rtgidiis Roth, as in the London (Jutalogiie, which is “ nothing 
but stout madritensis'’ I Hackei, /. c.), though placed by Grenier and 
Godron under maivimus. 

Since the publication of his list in 1896, the following plants 
have been added to the Jersey flora by Mr. Piquet, in a short 
supplementary list published in 1898 :— 

Oarex paniculata L. — Phalaris minor Retz. has been plentiful 
for the last few years on and near the railway to the east of 
St. Helier’s, but cannot be regarded as a native, though Mr. 
C. K. P. Andrews considered it to be indigenous in Guernsey. 
See Jourii. Bot, 1900, p. 33, where the plant is described and 
figured. — Ophioglomm vulgatian L, was discovered by a lady then 
residing in Jersey, who showed me the locality in 1897. 

In Joitrn. Bot. 1900, p. 278, Mr. S. Giiiton adds Vida lutea L. 
from the rocky hill on which Mt, Orgneil Castle is built. A 
doubtful native; the old Castle grounds are full of semi-naturalized 
relics of cultivation. 

Corijdalis ciaviculMa DC. and Orchis pgramidalis L. 

The following plants, for which I am responsible, have not, to 
my knowledge, been recorded for Jersey before:— 

Frankmia Icsvis L. Plemont, 1899. , Apparently extinct in 
Guernsey. It is included in Babington from the GiAve d’Azette, 
but on the authority of Mr. B. Saunders, which is quite valueless. 

Sagim ciliata Fr. La Moie, 1899. 

Trifolmm maritimum Huds. St. Aubin’s Bay, 1898. Possibly 
only a casual, 

Anthriseus silvestris Hoffm. The Ecr4hos Rocks, eight miles 
east of Jersey. Common in Alderney (i¥r. E. D. Marquand)^ not 
in Jersey or Guernsey. 

Galmni oehroleuciim Syme. Portelet Bay and West Mount, 1897. 

Hieraeium rigidum Hartm. var. acrifolium Dahlst. {fide Rev, W, 
Moyle Rogers). Waterworks Valley, 1897. Whether this is the 
same as “H. Immgatum Wiiid. Koch. var. jS,” recorded by Babington 
from the Quenvais, I do not know. 
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Lyswiackia Niammdaria L. Longueville, 1900. Another of 
Mr. B. Saunders’s records. 

Orohanche Hedercs Duby. St. Helier’s, 1897. Mt. Orgueii, 
where Mr. E. D. Marquand found it in abundance, 1900. 

LuziUa Forsteri DC. St. Aubin’s, 1898* “ Jersey, Prof. La 

Gasca,” Bab.—L. maxima DC. Bonne Nuit Bay, 1898, 

Lemma pohjrrhiza L. Samares, 1899. 

Zostera nana Both. Often washed up in St. Aubin’s Bay and 
on the Gr^ve d’Azette. 

Carex Psetido-ci/penis L. St. Ouen’s Pond, 1900. Inaccessible, 
except in a very dry summer. 

Deschampsia Jiexuom Trin. St. Helier’s, 1897. — Fesitica anm- 
dinaeea Schreb. St. Aubiu’s Bay, 1897. 

' Ohara anpera Willd. St. Ouen’s Pond, 1900. Name confirmed 
by Mr. H. Groves. 

Nitella flexiiis Agardli. St. Peter’s Valley, 1900. Named by 
Mr. H. Groves. 


SOME PBOPOSED CHANGES IN NOMENCLATURE. 

By James Beitten, F.L.S. 

In the course of working out the nomenclature for the Ulus* 
trations of the Botany of Coulds First Voyage^ now in course of 
publication, certain changes have seemed necessary, which it may 
be well to put on on record in a form more easily accessible. One 
such change has already been noted in the substitution of Cosmia 
for ikdandnnia (Journ. Bot. 1900, 76) ,* those now to be given 
affect genera which will appear in the part of the Illustrations 
shortly to be issued. 

Huttum. 

This ugly name, which, like many by the same author, seems 
devoid of meaning, was published by Adanson in his Families des 
PlanteSj ii. 88 (1763). There is no doubt as to what he had in 
view, for in his Index he cites Bumph. 3, t. 114 k 116,” and the 
first of these plates is cited by the Forsters when establishing their 
Barringtonia (Char. Gen. p, 76, t. 38 (1776)). 

There has been so much divergence of opinion as to the position 
of the imperfect specimen collected by Banks & Solander and pre¬ 
served in tlie National Herbarium, that I propose to follow Miers 
in regarding it as a distinct species, for which I retain his specibo 
name; it will therefore stand as liuttmn ealyptratim. Seemanh 
(FI. Vit. 83) assigns it doubtfully to if. (Barringtonia) edule; 
Bentliam (Fi. Austral, iii. 28) refers to it as intermediate between 
M, { Bf xpeciosKM and H. {B.) acntangidum; Mueller (Fragm. ix. 
118) places it under H» (B,) racemoHum, to which it is certainly 
more nearly allied than to either of the other species named.. None 
of %ese consulted the plate, which will be re¬ 

produced in Mlm^rations, 

, F 2 
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Otjmbia. 

This name was published, as cited in the Index Kewensis,^ by 
Francis Buchanan (afterwards Hamilton) in his Jotirney from 
Madnt.^, hi. 187(1807). The entry stands simply as (Jimhia. 
Tiie Pehm of the Hort, 2Ldd' ; but this citation of a good figure 
and full description, which has always been recognized as repre¬ 
senting tiiG plant nsually known as Careya arhorea, is sufficient to 
justify the retention of Cumbia, and to prevent its being regarded 
as a nonwi midiim. That Hamiloon liimself intended to establish 
the genus is clear from his statement in Trans, Linn. Soc, xv. 96 
(1827), where, while adopting Eoxburgh’s name Careya for the 
tree, he says : ‘*I had previously called it Cimhia^ and under this 
name gave specimens and a drawing to Sir J. E. Smith.’] He 
here {l.c, 97) adds a specific name to his genus (wrongly citing it 
as from Mysore, iii. 187), and calls the tree Oimhia\ Coneanm. 
The name of the Australian species will be Cumbia austkams. 

Nelitris, 

As pointed out by Trimen (FL Ceylon, ii. 339), ‘^the genus 
Tinvmins dates only from [DC. Prodr. iv. 461] 1830, and should 
rightly be superseded by Xelitris [Gsertn. Fruct. i. 134] (1788); for 
G£ertuer’s figure of the fruit (t. 27, f. 5) shows that this was the 
plant intended. He has in the text, however, confused it with 
some Eugenia, the specimens having been named ‘ Wal-jambu.’ 
The name thus became applied by De Candolle to a genus of 
Myrtacese (properly Decaspenmim Forst.).” 

The type of the genus is Ah Jambosella Gsertn. Lc. ( T, Jamkmlla 
Thw. Euum. 153 (1859)), a name erroneously given in the Index 
Keimuis as a synonym of T, Kcenigii; the widely distributed 1\ 
Eumphil, with which as an Australian plant J am concerned, may 
be called N. Timon, that being the earliest specific name ; it is the 
Erithalis Timon of Sprengei (Pugillus, i. 18 (1813) ). 

Niebuhria. 

Xiehiihria of Necker (Elem. i. 30 (1790)) must, I think, replace 
the generally accepted Wedelia of Jacquin. 

In his Iter Hmpanmim (1758), Loefling describes two genera— 
Wedelia (p. 180) and AlUonia (p. 181), In 1759, Linnseus (Syst, 
ed. 10, 890) united the two genera under the latter name, and gave 
trivial names to each, calling Loefling’s AlUonia, J. violacea, and 
his Wedelia, A. incarnata. The latter has been accepted as the type 
of the genus AUio7ua, of which indeed it is the only species retained 
in the Index Kewensis, where the genus is referred to *'Loefl. Iter, 
181 (1758) Lino, Syst. ed. x. 890 (1759),” 

Lcefling’s AlUonia = Oxybaphus of L’Heritier and of authors, 
lor which it has been restored by recent North American botanists 


* Vol. iii. p. 35, tab. 36. 

t It appears from Hamilton (1. c.) that Oimbki was formed by him from the 
native name Kiimb or Eumbi. 
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(Morong and Britton-and-Brown). This necessitates the recogni¬ 
tion of Wedelia as the correct genus-name for the plant called by 
Liimaeiis AUionia incarnata, Mr. Jackson cites Wedelia incarnata 
(ill italics) as from ‘‘Linn. Syst. ed. x. 890”; this combination, 
however, is not given by Linnseus, and the name will stand as of 
Jacks. Ind. Kew. ii. 122^ (1895). Two other names are given in 
the Index under Wedelia — 'Hncarnata Linn. Syst. ed. x. 890,” and 
“ rnalaclrnddes Benth. Bot. Voy. Sulph, 114 ” ; the former is not 
given by Linnseus under Wedelia, and the latter appears in the 
Botany of the Sulpimr (p. 44) as “AUionia (Wedelia) malacoides.” 

If Wedelia of Loefiing be retained, it is clear that the later Wedelia 
Jacq. (Eniim. Carib. 8 (1760)) must go; the earliest name for this 
appears to be Niebuhria of Necker (Elem. i. 30 (1790)), Scopoii’s 
earlier genus of that name being referred to Baltimore; the later 
Niebuhria of De Candolle is now usually combined with Mmrtuu 
The two Australian species with which I am concerned are:— 

N. BIFLORA. 

Wedelia bifiora DC. apud Wight Contrib. p. 18 (1834). 

Wollmtonia biflora DC. Prodr. v. 546 (1836). 

N. SPILANTHOIDES. 

WedeUa spihmthoides F. Muell. Fragm. v. 64 (1866). 

Although Niebuhria is not taken up in the Welwitsch Catalogue, 
Mr. Hiern concurs in its adoption. 

Eazumovia. 

This genus was founded by Sprengel in 1807 (Maut. Prima, 
1807, p. 45) for the plant subsequently known as Centranthera 
humifim Wall., a name retained in the Flora of British India (iv. 
.301), where, however, Sprengel’s name is cited as a. synonym. 
'Razimovia clearly antedates Centranthera, which was published by 
Brown (Prodr. 438) in 1810. C. hispida Br. will therefore stand 
as Eazumovia hispida, and C, humifusa will be superseded by E. 

TBANQUEBARIOA Spreng. 


MYXOBACTEEIA. 

By A. Lorrain Smith. 

In 1892, Prof. Thaxter, of Harvard, published, in the Botanical 
Gazette, xvii. p. 889, the first results of his observations on the 
group of Scddzomijcetes that he has named Myxobacteria, These are 
bacteria that live on dead or decaying organic substances. They 
have power of slow movement, and flow together, forming col¬ 
lectively bodies of very definite and distinctive shape. The author 
distinguishes two periods in the life-history of these organisms. In 
the first, which he terms the vegetiitive period, there is a slow 
swarming of rod-like bacteria, which form a gelatiuons secretion 
that connects the different individuals together. These swarm over 
the matrix on which they live, and, at certain definite points, they 
flow upwards, and form the variously shaped, erect bodies that he 
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has described. This is the second state, and is the resting or en¬ 
cysted stage of the Myx^bacteria ; a gelatinous wall is formed round 
the cysts, and they are capable of resisting adverse conditions such 
as cold, drought, or mechanical disturbance. In the simplest types, 
the resting stage is formed of simple, papillate, upright bodies, 
sessile or supported on a stalk ; but others have a much more com¬ 
plicated appearance, being fashioned into coralloid coiled strands, 
or into elongate branched stalks with numerous heads.- In due 
time the contents of the cyst, rods or cocci, emerge, and the life¬ 
cycle begins over again. The cysts of the Mijxohacteria are brightly 
coloured, so far as they have been observed; they are usually of 
some shade of yellow or red, but brown and green species have also 
been noted. Most of them retain their bright colours, with some 
variations, through the different life-stages. 

Prof. Thaxter distinguibhes three groups or genera of Myxo- 
bacteria—Chondromyces and Myxobacter, in which the encysted and 
swarming stage are equally composed of rods ; and Myxococciis, in 
which the rods become transformed into cocci or spores when they 
form into cysts. In Chondromyces the cysts remain more softly 
gelatinous, and may fuse together if adjacent to each other. The 
cysts of Myxohacter have a thick-walled gelatinous envelope, in 
which are included one or more cysts. The first member of the 
family that was recorded was Chondromyces crocatns Berk. & Curt., 
from South Carolina. It has an upright, somewhat branched 
irregular stalk, and several heads. The authors placed it among 
the Hyphomycetes, where it remained until rescued by Prof. Thaxter, 
who has bad it under observation, and who has described its true 
nature and affinities. 

Zukal, in a paper published in the Berich. Beut, Bot. Gesel. 
voL XV. p. 5i2 (1897), states that the old monotypic genus Poly- 
angium of Link is the same as Thaxter’s genus %Iyxohacte)\ and 
claims for it priority of nomenclature. He had had Polyangitmi 
viteliinum under observation some years ago, and considered it then 
to be a species of Mycetozoon; it is to be regretted that Zukal does 
not give a more detailed account of his observations of Polyangitmi. 
In 1886, Bcbroter, in Pilze Schl. p. 170, founded the genus Cysto- 
bacter^ with two species. Both of these are typical Mijxohacteria^ 
and, in a paper published in the Bot. Gazette, vol. xxiii, p. B95 
(1897), Prof. Thaxter accepts Cystobacter fulvus Schrot, as a member 
of his Myxobacter group, and sinks the name in favour of Schroter’s. 
Tlie other species described by Schroter belongs to the older genus 
Chondromyces. 

In the same paper Prof. Thaxter follows up his previous 
observations by a further description of spore-formation in Myxo- 
eotruH. The rods in this genus do not divide for sporulation, as he 
at first thought they did; tiiey gradually enlarge at one end, and 
become siiurtor, each rod forming an almost round spore. The 
subsequent germination of these spores or cocci was also followed 
most satisfactorily; their contents formed into a rod which emerged 
from the spore, the empty case being left behind, or in some cases it 
retrained for a time attached to the end of the full-grown rod. 
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Most of the specimens described are from America ; one species 
is recorded from Liberia, in Africa; and Zukal has recently found 
ill Vienna four species of Chondromyces identical with those dis¬ 
covered by Tliaxter; he has also described one new species — 
Myimcoccus niacrospoiiis. 

The specimen I have had under observation grew on some 
pellets of rabbit'dung on which I was watching from day to day 
the development of Dicfyoateliiim^ one of the near allies of the 
Myxohacteria. The pellets were gathered, on account of their 
very nionidy appearance, at Llanwymawddwy, in Merionethshire, 
towards the end of the long dry season of 1899. They were put 
away in a dry place for several weeks, then moistened and kept in 
a damp atmosphere. Numerous fungi soon made their appearance, 
and in due course the cysts of what I now know were Myxohacteria. 
They looked exactly like the minute perithecia of some species of 
Nectria; they were of a bright pinkish-orange colour, and grew in 
large numbers over the pellets. They were easily distinguishable 
with a small-power field-glass. A closer microscopic examination 
showed that the perithecia-iike bodies were formed entirely of 
micrococoi that were colourless when dispersed; there was no 
trace of fungal hyph^e, and they could only be bacteria. I tried to 
cultivate the cocci in a hanging drop of sterilized decoction of the 
pellets, without success. Tube-cultures were also tried with a 
mixture of the decoction and gelatine, and these resulted in small 
spherical colourless colonies distributed in the gelatine after a few 
days, Oil examination these were seen to be formed of actively 
motile rods. An attempt was made to cultivate some of the bacteria 
from the colonies on carefully sterilized pellets, and so establish a 
relation between the different forms; but this was, for unknown 
reasons, also unsuccessful. The coloured cysts first observed had 
disappeared meanwhile, and the whole matter was laid aside. 

In the Xatiiralist for November, 1900, I observed a reference by 
Mr. Massee to Prof. Thaxter’s work on Myxohacteria, and recognized 
the nature of the cocci. I have no longer any doubt that the motile 
rods in the culture-tubes were a stage of the encysted cocci. The 
species differs in form and colour from the members of the genus 
already described, and is therefore an addition to the growing 
numbers of Myxohacteria. 



A B C 


Myxoeoccus pynformis, —^A. Cysts magnified about 50 diameters. B. Cocci 
from the cysts. 0. Bods from the colonies in the culture-tubes, both magnified 
2400 diameters. 

Myxoeoccus pyriformis, sp. n. Cysts scattered, pear-shaped, 
minute, varying in size, about f mm. in height, bright pinkish- 
brange-cbloufed, oh a short transparent gelatinous stalk composed 
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of coeci wiiicli are irregularly round or somewhat oval, 1-1 “5 /i in 
diameter, or 2 x 1*5 /x; colonies in the culture-tubes colourless or 
dirty wdiite, formed of motile rods varying in length up to about 

3 X *8 /X. 

I have to thank Mr, Blackman for his valued advice and assist¬ 
ance during the progress of my investigation. The work was 
carried out in the Botanical Laboratory of the British Museum, and 
stained slides of the cocci and rods are placed in the Herbarium. 


SHORT NOTES, 

Viola teigolob L. vae. nana DC.—The specimens mentioned by 
Mr, E. G. Baker as from Sciliy are doubtless identical with the 
Channel Isle specimens. They are from Tresco, May, 1886 (IF. 
Giirnow) ; St. Martin’s, June, 1877 {J. Eal/s), Mr. Curnow 
labelled the specimens F. CurtisiL'^ It was also distributed 
from St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey {Rev, A, Ley), named by Mr. Lloyd 
(Exchange Club Eeport for 1885, p. 124 (1886)). I have it also 
from Mr. Andrews’s station, gathered by Miss Dawber in 1894; 
also from Grand Havre, Guernsey, 1890, by the same lady. The 
plant is fully described by Mr. N. E. Brown in Eng. Bot. Supp. 
ed. 8, p. 82. Another interesting form of tricolor is that named by 
Mr. Lloyd F. eonfinis Jordan, V, Provostli Bor.” (Ex. Club Eeport, 
Lc,). It was gathered at Eeton, in North Staffordshire, by the 
Rev. W. H. Purchas. This has much the facies of lutea, but the 
colour is paler, and the growth that of tricolor. It is greatly to be 
desired that Mr. Baker will follow up the study of these plants, as 
there are several wanting names, and I trust that ail who can will 
send him material. An interesting form occurs at Sheringham, 
Norfolk, which I have been unable to identify; I hope Mr. Baker 
will do so.— Aethuk Bennett. 

A Suffolk Note.— Accompanying specimens of Lycopodium in 
Petiver’s Hort. Sicc. Angl. (Herb. Sloane, 150, foL 46) is a note by 
Adam Buddie which may be worth transcribing, as it mentions a 
local botanist unknown, so far as I am aware, to fame. Buddie’s 
visit to Lothingland is referred to iu this Journal for 1881 (p, 55) 
by R. A. Pryor, who thought that it probably took place during 
Buddie’s residence at Henley, Suffolk, about 1697. This seems to 
be confirmed by his note as to Lycopodium clavatimi, which is 
interesting, as the only locality recorded for the plant in the Elom 
of Suffiok is Tiiddeuham H<'ath, which is not very distant from 
Henley, and \\h eh is also a locality for L. Immdotmi, the “creeping 
Ciiibmoss” menriont d by Buddie. The note (wiiieh is not dated) 
runs :—“ I found y® Muscus clavatus on a heath near me but very 
sparingly being y® onely head I found. The other creeping 
club moss I found abundantly on a boggy place on a heath in y® 
Isle of Lovingland [Lothingland] y® best place for simpling in 
Suffolk. I there found Sium alterum Oiusatri facie [Qieuta , 
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AspleninmsiveCeteracb, Equisetum nudum G.asperum [E,hyeyvale\, 
Lathyrus viciseformis &c [L. jmliistriii ], Eryiigium vulgare sen medi- 
terraniu [/?. campestre ], with other rare plants tho no strangers to 
you, in y® company of one Mr. Barker of Beccles an iiidiistrious 
botanist who witliout banter knows to a yard square of ground 
where every rare plant of y® Island grows, having search’d it for 
these several! years past,”— James Britten. 

The Box in Britain. —Dunstable is mentioned as a locality for 
Box on p. 29. The Box grows apparently wild on the chalk downs 
near Ashridge and Berkhampstead, some six or seven miles from 
here. I believe there are some old trees, but I have not been for some 
years. Near by, at the foot of the chalk hills, is Boxmoor. The 
Ashridge Hills are geologically similar with the Box Hill of the 
South Downs, The local name near Ashridge and Ivanhoe is 
‘‘Box Hill.” The Box district here is chiefly in Hertfordshire, 
although the Box is not included in Mr, E. A. Pryor’s flora of the 
county. There is a place in Beds on the top of Dunstable Downs 
(chalk), about four miles from here, near Whipsnade, named Box- 
stead, the local pronunciation of which is Buck-stead, There is a 
place named “Boxe” in Domesday Book for Herts, sect, xxviii.; 
I see by maps that this was in S. Beds or N. Herts, as Boxe is 
associated with Craulai and Westone (Crawley and Westoning) in 
S. Beds, and Oflelei (Offley), close by, in N. Herts. At the latter 
place there are chalk hills with woods, identical with the hills and 
woods where the Box now grows near Ashridge and Berkhampstead, 
hut whether Box occurs on these hills now I do not know. Chauney, 
Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, voL ii. p. 126, 1826, identifies 
the Boxe of Domesday with Box and Boxbury, and says:—“This 
was a Vill or Parish, wdiich was scituated betw^een the Parishes of 
Stevenage, Chivesfield, and Walkerne; there was anciently a 
Church to the same, which was erected in a Field on the Hill near 
the Woods, now called the Church-yard, where the Foundations 
may be seen; and this Parish was called Box from a great wood, 
which retains this name to this day.” On p. 128 he refers to Box- 
biiry:—“As to the other Moyety of this Maiinor, and Tythes of 
Boxbury King H. Vlli granted them,” &c. Two miles S.E. of 
Boxwood is Box Hall. In vol. i. p. 43, under Pipe Rolls of Edw, I., 
the personal names of Ralph Boxted and Ralph de Boxted, 1288, 
occur. The place-name Boxstead occurs on Dunstable Downs. 
In Chauncy’s Map of Herts, 1700, he gives the place-name Box, 
not Box-wood, two miles E. of Stevenage. A farmer here, from 
Pirton, N.W. border of Herts, says there is a Box-orchard there 
witli large box-trees. I have noticed that Box is pronounced btix 
by the rustics. Other Latin forms occur in this district, as the comp 
(the plain)—a field called Campum-downum or dunum (= field at 
base of down), &c. The six-inch Ordnance map is very inferior 
to the old one-inch, for place-names.—W. G. Smith. 

Mosses of North-east Yorkshire, “ V.-C. 62 ” (Journ. Bot* 
1900, 484-9).—I am much obliged to Mr, Cocks for pointing out a 
mistake in this paper. It arose from a persistent idea I have had 
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for some time tiiat the ‘‘Ainsty'” was in N.E. Yorkshire. Having 
had only a short time in which to prepare the paper, I unfortunately 
omitted looking at my vice-county boundaries, or tlie mistake might 
have been avoided. Mosses from the following places mentioned in 
the paper should be transferred to v.-c. 64 :—Askham Bog, Moor- 
monkton, Hammerton, Healaugh, Appleton Eoebiick, Thorparch, 
Boston Spa, Colton, Bolton Percy, Tockwith, Hessay—all of which 
are in the Ainsty of York. Mosses from Leckby Carr should be 
transferred to v.-c. 65.— Wm. Ingham. 

Eubus criniger Linton in Somerset.— In September, 1894, 
I collected by a roadside near Dare, in West Somerset (v.-c. 5), a 
bramble which I conld not name. A few days ago I examined the 
specimens again, anti, still feeling uncertain, took them to Mr. 
Rogers, who tells me that they are B. crinujer Linton. This makes 
a new “county record,” and considerably extends the known 
distribution of the species.—E. P. Murray. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Gmera Mmcoiuni Frondosorum, Classes Schistocarporumj Clehto- 
eiti'ponun, Stegocarpontm couipleetentia, exceptis OrthotHchaoeu 
et Pleiii'oc/irpu, Gattungen uud Gruppen der Laubmoose in 
liistorischer und systematischer Beziehuug, sowie nach ihrer 
geographischeii Verbreitung unter Beriicksichtigung der Arten. 
Handschrifdicher Nachkss von Dr. Carl Muller. Mit einem 
Vorworte von Dr. Karl Schliephacke. Leipzig: E. Kuminer. 
1901. Preis 12 M. Pp. viii, 474. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since the death of the renowned 
moss-specialist Carl Mueller on February 9th, 1899. Born on 
December 16th, 1818, and actively pursuing bis studies to the 
last, this indefatigable worker found the generous allotment of 
nearly eighty-oue years insufficient to enable him to complete his 
lifek vocation. 

In the sympathetic preface with which Dr. Schliephacke intro¬ 
duces this last fragment of his old friend’s work, he gives us some 
interesting data of Carl Mueller’s career—how he discovered his 
first new moss [Sphagnum 7noIluscoides) so long ago as the year 
1840; how he began the publication of that classical work, the 
Synopsis Miiscorim Frondosorum in 1847 and finished it in four 
years. The two volumes contain nearly 1600 pages, and added 
47B new species to bryological science. Before issuing his Sytwpsis, 
Carl Mueller had already published twenty-five bryological papers, 
and since its completion he has added eighty more, three of which 
have appeared since his death. These contributions are to be found 
in all sorts of periodicals and books of travel. In 1853 was produced 
Ms Dmtschlands Moose, a volume of 512 pages. Nor did his literary 
activity cease here, for during a number of years he was concerned 
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in the editorial management of the Botanhche Zeitumj and Die Natnr. 
What the sum total of the new species he described may be it is 
impossible to say with any approach to accuracy; but six or seven 
thousand is probably a moderate computation. He certainly pub¬ 
lished some two thousand after 1895, presumably urged on by 
the genesis of General Paris’s Imiej) BryoJoif icm; moreover, some 
hundreds of nomina nuda are put into circulation in the present 
work. 

He contemplated, Br. Scliliepbacke tells us, the publication of 
a third volume of his Synopsis, and began to prepare the requisite 
material more than ten years ago; but the uninterrupted supply of 
new gatherings of mosses from all parts of the world which reached 
him kept him so fully occupied that he was never able to execute 
his project. And so that new or revised synopsis of the world’s 
mosses, which is so badly needed and which he, from his complete 
mastery of tlie subject, was so thoroughly competent to provide, 
still remains unwritten. It is true that, so far as the acrocarpous 
mosses are concerned, some degree of consolation may be found in 
the present fragment, upon which he was engaged in his last years. 
The pity is that the pen was snatched from his failing hand when 
the task was but half completed. However, as far as it goes, it is 
an exposition of his views as to the proper grouping of the genera 
and subgenera, conveying an adequate description of the morpho¬ 
logical characteristics of the various groups, genera, &c., and of their 
historical development, and a skilful account of the geographical 
distribution of the species, the whole being interspersed with critical 
and sagacious remarks which both add to the interest of the text 
and reveal the profundity of the author’s knowledge and his 
wonderful grasp of the subject. 

The system adopted is an amplification of that which was 
expounded in the Synopsis fifty years ago. The Oleistocarpous 
mosses are retained in a class by themselves. The Sphagnacem 
maintain an artificial position in contiguity with the Leucobryacem. 
The genera are far fewer and more condensed than in rival systems 
of classification; thus Cauipylopusm but a subgenus of Dicranim. 
The number of genera treated is about 115, and seven of these bear 
a superficial resemblance to novelty which in some cases is mis¬ 
leading. For three of them [Beckettia, Thysanoitiitriopsis, and 
Hypodontiuni) will not withstand the test of research. They have 
already been described in Hedtciyio, Two of the others, Brother a 
and Monocramm (both Dieranaceous), were baptized in Kindberg’s 
Enumenitio Bryineanmi Exoticnnmi in 1891, but now are described 
for the first time. And as for the remaining two, Spruceelia and 
AulmomUrmm Broth, (both Pottiaceous), they labour under the 
disadvantage of being fitted with names which are open to strong 
objection. Spnwella Steph., which barely differs from the former 
name, has been in use in the Hepatics since 1886. And, as to the 
latter, it must give way, if the Macromitrions Aulacomitrimn Mitt. 
(1891) is a sound genus. 

It is much to be regretted that no references are given to the 
first place of publication of the subgenera, as they would have been 
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very welcome. Those of the genera, however, are supplied, but are 
not always satisfactory. For instance, Phascuni, Ephememm^ and 
Astomum are referred to Hampe Linnma 1832.” But I have never 
been able to find this reference. Pfeiffer, in his Nomenrlator 
Botanims (1873), is unable to quote the page. It is true that 
Schwaegrieheu, in the text to his tab. 301, b (Spec. Muse. Frond, 
(1842)), refers these genera to Hampe, *‘in diario Schlechtendaliano 
anni 1832, p. 522”; but, if this journal means Linncea, then the 
reference is a myth. On the other hand, Hampe broke up the 
genus Phasirmn L. in a moss-list published in Flora^ 1837, p. 285; 
and Astoniuni and Ephemtinmi have the aspect of being printed there 
for the first time. Schwaegricheii’s quotation requires explanation. 
The species he quotes are not in every case allocated to the same 
genus as in Hampe’s list of 1837. 

A. G, 


Botany : an Elementary Text for Schools, By L. H. Bailey. 

8vo, pp. xi, 355, 500 figs. The Macmillan Company: New 

York. 1900. Price 6s. 

Another delightful book from Professor L. H. Bailey, recalling 
in its wealth of illustrations and general air of excellence his 
Lessom with Plants reviewed in this Journal for 1898 (p. 200). 
The Lessons was to supplement the work of the teacher; the new 
book is made for the pupil. But the teacher should read and mark 
the paragraphs addressed to himself in the form of an introduction; 
a series of sentences replete with common-sense advice. The author 
has studied his pupils as well as the plants, and aptly hits off the 
relations which should subsist between them. The secondary teacher, 
he reminds us, has not to train scientific observers, but to educate 
the child, to bring him closer to the things with which lie lives, to 
widen his horizon, and intensify his hold on life. Botany should 
not be taught for the purpose of making the pupil a specialist: that 
effort should be retained for the few who develop a taste for special 
knowledge. Such a one should be encouraged. There are colleges 
and universities in which he may continue his studies. But, while 
the ninety and nine cannot, and should not, be botanists, every one 
can love plants and nature. 

Professor Bailey traces four epochs in the teaching of elementary 
botany—(1) The effort to know the names of plants, and to classify. 
(2) The desire to know the formal names of the parts of plants, an 
outgrowth of the study of gross morphology when botanies came to 
be dictionaries of technical terms. (8) The effort to develop the 
powers of independent investigation ; a result largely of the German 
laboratory system, which emphasized the value of the compound 
microscope and other apparatus, This method is of the greatest 
service to botanical science, but its introduction into the secondary 
schools is usually unfortunate ”—a statement which will be 
thoroughly endorsed by every one who has witnessed the results 
by examination and otherwise of the attempt. (4) The effort to 
know the plant as a complete organism, living its own life in a 
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natural way. This epoch started with the appearance of Kerner’s 
work on Plant-life, but it is to the New World and to men like 
Professor Bailey that we owe its appreciation and the development 
of what is at once a rational method of study and at the same time 
one that is attractive to young pupils. 

The book is arranged in four parts. The subjects are—the 
nature of the plant itself; the relation of the plant to its sur¬ 
roundings ; histological studies; and determination of the kinds of 
plants. Each is practically a distinct subject, and the teacher may 
begin where he will. If he is wise, he will begin at the beginning. 

Part i.—The Plant Itself—occupies more than half the book. 
It consists of twenty-five short chapters, dealing with the general 
structure of the plant, its parts, and the parts they play in the life- 
processes. The text is paragraphed, and the author makes a free 
use of differences in type to emphasize axioms and other points of 
importance. The pictures are good, plentiful, and apropos, but the 
pupil is continually referred to actual plants with which he is, 
ought to be, or may easily become acquainted. The short review 
at the end of each chapter is a searching cross-examination between 
teacher and taught, and may be extended indefinitely. We note that 
the author occasionally departs from generally accepted use of terms 
-—as, for instance, when he defines bracts as ‘‘'much reduced leaves” 
including ieaf-bud scales, or uses corymbose as practically syno¬ 
nymous with an indefinite inflorescence, or refers to the groups of 
sporangia on fern-leaves as “ fruit-dots.’’ We should prefer, where 
terms have crystallized out, to retain them, so long as they are 
useful and not misleading, in their generally received meaning. 

Part ii.-~The Plant ia its Environment (pp. 197-'232)—contains 
five suggestive and attractive chapters enhanced by a series of very 
nice photographs of landscape, plant-associations, &o. Part hi.— 
Histology, or the Minute Structure of Plants (pp. 233-274)—is 
advisedly brief; it contains directions for microscopic work, and a 
short account of the general anatomy of stem, leaf, and root. The 
terms endogenous and exogenous as contrasting the mode of growth 
in the stem of a monocotyledon and dicotyledon might well be ex¬ 
punged from elementary works, as they have been from ail up-to-date 
advanced text-books. Part iv.—The Kinds of Plants (pp. 276-840) 
—contains directions for making a collection, and an account of 
twenty-five important families with their commoner genera and 
species arranged on the plan of a flora. At the end is an index and 
glossary, which seems to have been carefully prepared. One would 
like to think that children in our own country had the chance of 
learning about plants on Professor Bailey’s plan. 


A„ B. K. 
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ARTICLES IN JOURNALS^ 

Anmh of Botany (Dee.) — A. H. R. Buller, ‘ Pliysiology of 
Spermatozoa of Ferns.’ — W. A. Miirrill, ‘ Development of arclie- 
gonium and fertilization in Tsnya canadensis,' — A. Howard, Tdcho- 
splmria Sacchari, — E. Sargant, ‘ Transit from stem to root in 
vascular system of seedlings ’ (1 pL).—Id., ^Fertilization in Angio- 
sperms.’— W. Wallace, ‘ Stem-structure of Actinostenima blgkmdulosa ’ 
(1 pi.).—F. F.^Biackman, ‘Primitive Algse and Flagellata.’—W, 0. 
Worsdell, ‘Affinities of Bennettites,' —I. B. Balfour, ‘Richard 
Spruce ’ (portr.), 

Bot. Gazette (20 Dec.f. — R. W. Smith, ‘Achromatic Spindle of 
Osmimda' (1 pL).— E. M. Chamot & G. Tiiiry, ‘ Chromogenic Bac¬ 
teria.’ — J. M, Van Hook, ‘ Division of cell and nucleus in Liver- 
wox'ts ’ (1 pL). —-M. W. Doherty, Trimmatostroma abietinai sp.n.— 
W. R. Maxon, Asplenium ehenoides, 

Bot, Zeitung (16 Jan.). — L. Jost, ‘ Ueber einige Eigenthiim- 
lichkeiten des Cambium der Baume ’ (1 pL). 

BiiU, Torrey Bot. Club (29 Dee.).—C. H. Peck, ‘New Fungi.’— 
P. A. Rydberg, Rocky Mountain Coynpositis.f — W. R. Maxon, 
Pteridophyta of Alaska. — A. Zablbruckner, ‘ Zur Flechten-Fiora 
Sod-Oaiifomiens.’—E. G. Britton, ‘Bryological Notes.* 

Gardeners' Chrimlele (19 Jan.). — E. A. Bowles, ^Crocus mara- 
thonisms,' —(19, 26 Jan.). A. Worsley, ‘Hybridization m AmaryllemA 

Journal de Botanique “ Juillet 1900”; received 10 Jan.),— 
P. Van Tiegliem, Pentaphylla.v et Corynocarpus, — E. Perrot, 

‘ Organes appeudiculaires des feuilles de Myriophyllumd —A. Finet, 

‘ Fleur anormaie de Cypripediiun ’ (1 pi.). — 0. Bernard, ‘ Spheres 
attractives chez Lilium candidum, Helosis, etc.’ (2 pL). 

Oesterr. But. Zeitschrlft (Jam). — L. Linsbauer, ‘ Bemerkiingen 
liber Anthokjanbildung.’' H. & P. Sydow, ‘ Zur Pilzflora Tirols.’ 
-r-J. Velenovsky, ‘Acliter Nacbtrag zur Flora von Bulgarien.*— 
V. Kindermann, ‘ Ueber das sogennante Bluten der Fruohtkorper 
von Stereum sanyuinolentumj 

Ehodom (Dec.), — R. G. Leavitt, ‘ Polyembryony in Spiranthes 
cermmd —M. L. Fernald, ‘Northeastern Thaliotrums’ (1 pi.).—Id., 

‘ Sctrpm mantmnsA — 0. B, Graves, ‘ Early growth of Jmpatiem 
hiflorad ■— B. L. Ri)binson, ‘ Nomenclature of Agrmoniad — H. 
Webster, ^ Tricholuma portentasnm,' —(Jan.). G. E. Davenport, 
^Asplemum ebennm var. Hurt<mcB' (1 pL). — J, M, Greenman, 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always oe interred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 

* A. note on Sidera^thus in this Journal for 1899, p. 483, might have been 
referred to in this paper, 
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^ Senecio in New England.’ —A. W. Evans, ‘ Fosaomhronia saiina."— 
B. L, Robinson, ^ Gnaphalimi iilantaginifoUuDi Linn.’ — M. L. Fer- 
naid, * Monarda Jistulosa.' 


BOOK-NOTE8. NEWS, do. 

We have just received Part xx, of Dr. Braithwaite’s Brithh 
Him-Flora (London: 26, Endymion Road, Brixton Hill. Pp. 97- 
128; tt. ciii-cviii. Price 6s.), and we observe with pleasure the 
notice that three more parts will finish the work. The present 
instalment contains descriptions of twenty-seven species, and 
illustrations of thirty. It treats of the three remaining species 
of lihi/nehostegiuni, and the sections Brachgtheeium (thirteen species) 
and Pieuropus (three species), thus bringing us to the end of the 
genus Hypniim, Then follow four small genera— Lesqiiereuxia and 
Isotheciiim with four and two species respectively, and Pterogonvum 
and Ptsryggnamlrmn with one apiece. Camptotheohim will be found 
united with Houialotheciiim under the section Pletiropiis ; and in 
Lesqaereuxia, Lindberg’s emendation of Lescurma Br. et Sch., are 
included Ptychodiiun and Pseiidoleskea. 

Although not strictly a botanical book, the Practical Quide to 
Garden Phmta, which Mr. John Weathers has prepared and Messrs, 
Longman have published in a handsome guinea volume, has more 
claims to be so con>idered than most of its kind. Tiie arrangement 
of the descriptive portion of the work is systematic, the sequence of 
the orders usual in British books being followed; and the descriptions 
themselves, so far as we have tested them, are accurate, and are 
couched in language intelligible to any one of ordinary education. 
Besides a full glossary and a sketch of the life-history of plants, 
there are descriptions of flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens, useful 
lists of plants grouped under difierent headings, plans for arrange¬ 
ment, w^ork, etc.—in fact, everything that the amateur gardener 
needs. Except in the glossary, there are no illustx'ations—a fact 
which we do not regard as altogether a drawback in these days 
when popular books are loaded with indiscriminate and often un¬ 
suitable figures. There is a good index of the plants described, 
which makes up for any inconvenience that might be felt by those 
unfamiliar with the systematic arrangement adopted. 

It may be noted that KehWs Parishes, by the veteran Anglican 
novelist Miss Charlotte Yonge, published by Messrs. Macmillan in 
1S98, contains a long list (pp. 205-2B4) of the flowering plants of 
Hursiey and Otterbourne, the Hampshire parishes in question. 
Miss Yonge has written about wild flowers before in The Herb of 
tM' Field, a pretty little book published anonymously in 1858. On 
the present occasion it is much to be regretted that she did not 
submit her list to seme botanist for revision. The few names of 
orders given to have been dropped in at random, so little do 
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they correspond witli the plants placed under them ; and ooeasion- 
ally the text has got misplaced, as when Vida sepium is described 
as brilliant little red flower”—a remark clearly belonging to 
Lathyrm ymolia, W’hich stands next in the list. 

The Flora of Staffordshire, on which Mr. J. B. Bagnali has been 
engaged for some years, will be issued as a supplement to this 
Journal. It will be paged continuously for the convenience of 
those who may wish to bind it separately. The first instalment 
appears with our present issue. 

The first two numbers (Nov. and Dec. 1900) have reached us of 
The 0. 6\ U. Xatiiralist, published by the Biological Club of the 
Ohio State University. The editor for botany is Mr. F. J. Tyler, 
B. Sc.; the botanical articles in the numbers before as are mostly 
by Mr, W. A. Kellerman. 

Mr. Frederick Townsend is anxious to obtain, either by ex* 
change or payment, specimens of Eiiphrada from Austria, Italy, 
and Spain. His address is: Aid worth, Hasiemere. 

Messrs. Linton have just issued the Sixth Fascicle of their 
Set of Britidi Hieracia. in completion of (their) original design 
and undertaidng.” It is hinted that a supplementary fascicle of 
forms not yet represented in this set may be brought out in course 
of time. A selection from the notes accompanying the fascicle, 
which largely consists of forms believed to be endemic, will appear 
in our next issue. 

Mr. a. B. Jackson contributes to the Transactiom of the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society (vol. v., October, 1900) some 
Notes on the Botany of the Beaumont Leys Sewage Farm ” near 
Thurcaston, in that county. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. J. G. Agardh, of Lund, 
of whom we hope to publish a notice in our next issue. 

No. 4 of Note$ from the Botanical School of Trirnty Colleyes 
Diiblhh issued in January, contains notes On the first mitosis of 
the spore-mother cells of Lllimn'' (with two plates), and others on 
Mardumtiacece^ Arum italicum^ Cusciitu rejiexa^ and Drosera rotnndT 
folia^ by Dr. H. H. Dixon; notes on Algse and on * Wetting,’ by 
Prof. Perceval Wright; and a memoir of G. J. Allman, 

To Sir Wh T. Thiselton-Dyer.—W ith reference to the editorial 
notes contiuned in the Journal of Botany lot January, 1901, pages 
47 and 48, reflecting on you and your work in connection with the 
preparation of the Flora of Tropical Africa, I desire to offer to you 
an expression of my sincere regret for the same. The preparation 
of the Flora of Tropical Africa was not committed to you until the 
year 1891, and my statement that it has been in your hands since 
1872 IS incorrect. I sincerely apologize to you for having imputed 
to you unnecessary delay in its preparation, and I desire to withdraw 
%11 reflections and imputations affecting you of every kind whatever 

contained in the editorial notes referred to. ^ * 

•James Britten, 
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NOTES ON MYOETOZOA. 

By Arthuk Lister, P.R.S. 

(Plate 419.) 

Badliamia versicolor, n.sp. (PL 419, fig. Mr. W. Gran, 
whose extensive gatherings of Mycetozoa in the West Indies are 
recorded in this Journal for 1898, pp. 113-122, has discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, a Badhanda which 
appears to have been hitherto undeseribed. The general characters 
of the species are as follows:—Plasmodium ? Sporangia sessile, 
subglobose, 0’3-0-5 mm. diam., pure grey or grey with a tinge of 
flesh-coioiir, scattered or in small groups; sporangium-wall hyaline, 
with innate clusters of lime-granules, the lime sometimes scanty 
or wanting; columella none; capillidum a coarse network of broad 
or narrows bands densely charged throughout with lime ; in some 
sporangia the granules contained in the capillitium are white, in 
others apricot-coloured; spores ovoid or somewhat cuneate, arranged 
in clusters of from ten to forty or more, purple-brown and minutely 
warted on the broad end, pale and smooth elsewhere, 10 x 8~ 
12 X 9 /X diam. Hab. on lichen and moss on tree-trunks. 

The unbroken sporangia vary slightly in tint, as described above; 
when the sporangium-wall is ruptured and the spores are dispersed, 
the contrast between those containing apricot capillitium and those 
with white is very marked, and suggests the specific name adopted. 
The prevailing colour is grey; thus, in a superficial examination of 
495 sporangia, 800 were classed as grey, and 195 as apricot; 
occasionally the lime is almost or entirely wanting in the white 
capillitium, but this is exceptional. The spores diSer from those 
of any other species of the genus I am acquainted with; the large 
clusters take the form of hollow spheres, and the spores resemble in 
their arrangement the drupes of a ripe raspberry; they are remark¬ 
ably translucent, and are but faintly tinted except on the side 
turned towards the surface of the sphere (PL 419, fig. 2 c, d). The 
habitat is also difi:erent from that chosen by other members of the 
group, Mr. Gran describes the sporangia as being found breast- 
high and upwards on most of the trees in his neighbourhood that 
have lichen aud moss on the trunks; below this level they have 
seldom been met with. The specimens we have received are on 
yellow and grey lichen, principally on Plujscia purietina; some are 
on moss {Onhotrichum), Mr. Gran first gathered the species in 
Sept. 1899; since that time it has frequently come under his 
notice; in Sept. 1900, he speaks of it as being “in tolerable 
abundance on elder, elm, ash, &e., but very difficult to distinguish.” 

jSL venicolor appears to be allied on the one hand to B, hydlina^ 
and on the other to B, nitem; considering the minute size of the 
sporangia, and their similarity in colour to the lichen on which 
they rest, it is not surprising that the species has until now escaped 
notice, l^r. Cmn has searched for the plasmodinm, but hitherto 

Journal, 0F''BhTA2fyv*---VoL. S9; [March, 1901.] 
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Badhamia FOLiiCOLA List. Dr. E. JiihD, of Berlin, lias sent me 
a specimen of this species gathered at Jiingfernheide, near Berlin, 
in July, 1900. He describes it as frequently appearing after heavy 
rains with orange plasmodinm on grass and dead leaves in woods. 
It corresponds in all respects with the abundant growths in Wan- 
stead Park in the autumns of 1896 and 1898, and at Lyme Eegis in 
1897, already recorded (Journ. Bot. 1899, 145). In September, 
1900, Mr. James Saunders found il. folHcoIa among straw in a 
stack-yard at Ghaiil End, near Luton; it was limited in quantity, 
but is identical in character with the original type. The species 
has now been obtained from four localities. 

Badhamia ovispoea Eacib. Miss Hibbert-Ware adds another 
station for the occurrence of this Badhamia; it appeared in May, 
1900, in considerable quantity on stable-manure in a cucumber- 
house at St. Margaret’s School, Bushey, Herts. Mr. Saunders 
gathered it plentifully in September, 1899, in a stack-yard at Stops- 
iey, near Luton, where it had been obtained in July, 1897, as before 
recorded (Journ. Bot. 1897, 354; 1898, 161). 

Badhamia lilagina Eost. As the habitat of this species is given 
by most authorities as being on rotten wood and bark, it may be 
interesting to record the localities from which the gatherings that 
have come under my notice were obtained. In September, 1891, 
Miss G. Lister came upon a mass of bright yellow pilasmodium on 
Sphagnum in a wide moor at Pilmoor, Yorkshire; the moss was 
carefully gathered and placed in a basket, in which it was carried 
to London next day; on reaching home, a perfect development of 
Badhamia lilacina sporangia, many hundreds in number, had 
taken place. In August, 1896, Mr. Saunders found bright yellow 
plasmodinm on Sphagnum in a sw^ampy wood at Flitwick, Beds; 
perfectly formed sporangia with characteristic capillitiiim and spores 
of E. lilacina were produced from this growth. In September, 1899, 
some members of my family were travelling in Scotland, and noticed 
yellow plasmodinm on Sphagnum on an open moor near Arisaig; 
careful protection was used, resulting in the formation of typical 
sporangia of the species. There is a specimen of B, lilacina in 
Greville’s herbarium at Edinburgh, but we have no other record 
of this species having been collected in Britain previous to the 
Pilmoor gathering. 

Physakum calidris List. In August, 1900, I received from Mr. 
D. MaeAlpine, of the Department of Agriculture, Melbourne, 
Victoria, a specimen of P. calidris found on dead plum-leaves. 
I am not aware that it has before been recorded from Australia. 
The capillitiiim consists of a network of broad bands charged with 
lime, associated with numerous slender threads; the stalks are 
translucent, of the usual red-brown colour. 

Physarum contextum Eost. Mr. Oran gathered this species 
near Ehynie in Oct. 1900. It is the orange-coloured form marked 
in De Bary’s coEection at Strassburg ** var. splendensB The upper 
sporangium-wall is brittle, and there are vitreous flakes intermixed 
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with the granular substance such as are found in P, conglomeratiim. 
but rarely in P. cofitextmn; the spores measure 11 /x, and are of 
typical colour and roughness. 

Physarum Diderma Eost. Mr. J. Jackol has sent me a specimen 
of this species from the State of Washington; it is the first time we 
have seen an example of it from the United States. The sporangia 
are long piasmodiocarps, and the outer calcareous layer of the 
sporangium-wail is in several parts refiexed from the persistent 
membranous inner layer, a feature which is one of the distinctive 
characters of the species. The gathering corresponds in all respects 
with the English type. 

Physarum Grateriachea List. An account of a large gathering 
of this species at Wardour Castle in August, 1895, was given in this 
Journal for 1895, p. 823, where reasons were advanced for sup¬ 
pressing the generic name Grateriachea given by Eostafiaski, and 
placing the species in the genus Physarum. Since the date of that 
notice P. Grateriachea has twice been found in the neighbourhood of 
Luton ; Mr. Saunders gathered it on straw in a plantation at Chaul 
End in September, 1899, and again in July, 1900. On both oc¬ 
casions there was a plentiful crop of precisely the same form as that 
obtained at Wardour Castle. In December, 1899, I received from 
Mr. E. E. Pries, of Upsala, specimens of a gathering he had made 
at Prostviken, Jamtland, Sweden; they corresponded essentially 
with our English examples and with the type in the Strassburg 
collection. The sporangia were scattered, some nearly sessile, 
others on short or longer stalks; the stalks did not contain lime, 
except where the apex expanded into the large conical or ovoid- 
oblong columella, which was densely charged with white lime- 
granules. The capillitium in the outer part consisted of delicate 
anastomosing colourless threads, with scattered small white lime- 
knots ; near the columella the threads were coarser, and contained 
numerous brown membranous expansions such as we see in im¬ 
perfect developments of other species of Phijmruni; the spores 
averaged about 8 /x diam., intermixed with others of abnormal size. 
The points in which the S\vedish specimen differed from the former 
gatherings were the more globose sporangia and the character of the 
sporangium-wall, which was almost entirely destitute of lime, and 
often iridescent. The columella was sometimes replaced by scattered 
lime-knots, but this feature occurs in the English specimens. 

Physarum: GuLiELMiE Penzig. In Oct. 1899, I received from 
Dr. Ph. Trilling, of Berlin, a specimen gathered by him near Kiel, 
which we place under this name. It corresponds with that sent by 
Mr. E. E. Fries from Upsala, previously described (Journ. Bot. 
1899, 147). It is allied to P. virescens Ditm., but appears to be 
specifically distinct, notably in the white lime-knots of the capil- 
lititim. With the exception of Prof. Penzig’s type from Java, we 
know of no other record of its occurrence. 

PaysARUM DipERMoiBES Bost. var. nivinuM List. During the 
years 1899 and 1900 Mr. Saunders has repeatedly found this 
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form in the staek-yards near Luton; the characters described in 
the former notice (Journ. Bot. 1898, 161) are quite constant. 

Physakum straminipes List. In August, 1899, Mr. Craii supplied 
roe with a typical specimen of this species found on straw near 
Bhynie, and on Dec. 30th, 1900, I gathered it on dead leaves by 
the roadside at Lyme Eegis; in the same month Miss Hibbert-Ware 
obtained it, also on dead leaves, at Clevedon. P. straminipes has 
now been recorded from Bedfordshire, Dorset, Somerset, Norfolk 
(where it was collected by Mr. Burrell, of Sheringliam, in October, 
1898), and from Scotland; the characters given in the first de¬ 
scription of the species (Journ. Bot. 1898, 163) are constant in all 
the specimens received from the various localities. 

Fulioo ellipsospora List. I am indebted to Mr. Saunders for 
several fine specimens of F. ellipsospora. The combined sporangia 
form compact tethalia from one to two inches long, and about a 
quarter of an inch broad; they are pure white, with a smooth 
cortex; the spores are of the typical ellipsoid shape, and measure 
13 X 9-10 p diam. It is the form we receive from America, but 
has not before been recorded from this country. Mr. Saunders 
found the gethalia on straw and twigs in a stack-yard on Stopsley 
Common, near Luton, on September 9th, 1899. On comparing 
this gathering with that by Miss Fry in 1898 (Journ. Bot. 1899, 
148), there is a striking difference, as in the latter specimen the 
sporangia do not form a compact ^thalium, and the spores are 
nearly spherical; in the capillitium and in other respects they 
closely agree, and we do not doubt that they are both the same 
species. 

Fuligo ochracea Peck. In a previous notice (Journ. Bot. 1899, 
148) I referred to a specimen received from Mr. Fries, of Upsaia, 
as being the first recorded European example of F. ochracea. I am 
now able to report a second gathering, On September 22nd, 1899, 
a lobed mass of translucent apricot-colon red plasmodium was found 
on rushes growing amongst a cushion of Polytrichum commtme on 
the open mountain-side of Aran Mawddwy, Merionethshire, about 
1000 ft. alt. The rush-stems were carefully cut with a pair of 
scissors and laid on a bed of Sphagnum; they were brought home, 
a distance of two miles, and placed under a bell-glass. On the 
following day the plasmodium had collected in lumps from a quarter- 
inoh to one inch in length, partly on the Sphagnum on to which 
it had crawled, and partly on the rush-stems. On September 24th 
the greater part had turned black; it was kept moist until the 26th, 
when it dried into inconspicuous ochraceous-olive gethalia; in one 
or two places the sporangia had not combined into a smooth aetha- 
lium, but retained their individuality in contorted clusters; the 
capillitium is almost Badhamia-llke in character, and consists of 
large branching apricot-coloured lime-knots with a few connecting 
hyaline threads; the spores are purple-brown, minutely warted, 
and measure 10 p diam. Except that the capillitium is more 
orange in colour, this gathering resembles that received from Mr. 
Fries in all respects. 
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Trighamphora pezizoibea Jungli. In Jungliulin’s Java type tlie 
sporangia are discoid, or saucer-shaped, on long translucent red- 
brown stalks ; the eapillitium extends from wall to wall in branching 
and anastomosing strands, varying in thickness, with many broad 
expansions, which are free from lime, or, as Eostafinsld expresses 
it, “ the tubes are empty.” The absence of lime in the eapillitium 
was taken as one of the chief characteristics of the genus, and it was 
‘borne out by other gatherings from different parts of the globe. A 
specimen found in Java by Dr. Nyman in 1898 was not in accord 
with this definition; although in other respects agreeing with the 
type, the eapillitium had the character of that of a Physanm; it 
contained numerous ovoid or fusiform knots densely charged with 
lime-granules, and connected by slender hyaline threads. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1899, Dr. Jabn, of Berlin, kindly submitted to me for 
inspection a specimen which had been collected in German East 
Africa by Standt in 1897. In general features this aDo agreed with 
the type of T. 'pezizoidea, except that the eapillitium consisted 
mostly of broad, branching, somewhat straight bands, charged 
throughout with lime, such as we associate with the genus Bad- 
hamia; a few rouuded lime-knots connected by hyaline threads 
similar to those in Dr. Nyman’s specimen were here and there 
present; the spores measured 15 /r, and were more strongly spinose 
than any of those described in the Brit. Mus. Cat. (p. 90). On a 
careful examination of the Sumatra specimen referred to on the 
same page of the Catalogue, the eapillitium is found to be not 
entirely free from lime, but it is in such small quantity that it had 
previously been overlooked; in the Ceylon specimen, traces of lime 
can also be seen in the broad expansions of the capillitium-threads. 
Thus, in the eleven examples of the species that have come under 
our notice, four have more or less abundant calcareous deposits in 
the eapillitium, while in seven the lime cannot be detected. Wlien 
we consider how frequently we meet with limeless specimens of 
some species of Physanm, notably in P. nutans, the grounds for 
placing T. pezizoidea^ in a separate genus appear to be insufficient. 
We are dealing, no doubt, with a species of which we have only a 
few examples; but, judging from the material we possess, it takes 
its place in the genus Physarum. On comparing the Java and East 
African specimens with some examples of Physarum calidris, the 
resemblance of the two species to each other is striking; indeed, 
the principal difference seems to be in the larger size and saucer- 
shape of the sporangia in 2\ pezizoidea, and in the larger, darker, 
and more spinose spores. 

Chonbriobebma simplex Schroet. (PL 419, fig. 1). In a former 
notice (Journ. Bot. 1895, 824) I described a species which I sug¬ 
gested might be (7. smple.v of Schroeter. The yellow-brown plas- 
modium was found on Sphagnum on a wild moor in Wales by 
Mr. Saunders, who collected and protected it until it changed to 
red-brown sporangia. In July, 1899, when rambling over an open 
common near Aberdeen, we came upon three patches of yellow- 
brown piasmodium, each about two inches across, on Sphagnum and 
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heather^ wMcli at once suggested the Welsh gathering; a^smali 
part of the plasmodhmi was taken, and the rest left until the 
following day, when our patch was ripe and of a warm clay-colour; 
all the remainder was removed and kept in a moist receptacle, 
where it matured in the course of the next day. The crowded 
sporangia vrere irregular both in shape and size, varying from 0*8 
to 0‘7 mm. diam. They are somewhat hemispherical, but angular 
from mutual pressure. Although a fairly abundant crop, it was so 
inconspicuous among the brown heather and moss in its ripe state 
that, if the spot had not been well marked, it could scarcely have 
been detected. As in the case of Badhamia lilacina, before referred 
to, it is the bright colour of the piasmodinm that catches the eye 
on the open moor. This gathering is identical with the specimen 
from Wales in almost every respect; the membranous sporangium- 
w^ali is beset, as in the latter, with clear brown round granules, and 
the very slender colourless capillitium is often beaded with scattered 
granules, but less so than in the Welsh specimen. The only differ¬ 
ence between the two gatherings is the more ochraceous colour of 
the sporangia and the absence of an abundant hypothallus in the 
Aberdeen example, and this may be accounted for by the latter 
having matured under natural and undisturbed conditions; the 
spores are on the average rather smaller in the Scotch than in the 
Welsh specimen ; they measure 8~9 /x as opposed to 10-12 [x diam., 
but, as they vary in different sporangia and exceptional spores attain 
to 18 /X, this difference can be of no specific importance. There is 
no question that they are both the same species; whether they are 
the same as Schroeter’s Chondrioderma simplex^ “ with globose and 
solitary sporangia, growing on old stumps,” cannot now be deter¬ 
mined in the absence of the type. Since the above was sent to 
press, I have examined a specimen of this species received from 
Mr. H. Bilgram. He collected it on dead leaves and sticks in 
Pairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa., in September, 1900. It re¬ 
sembled the gathering at Aberdeen in every respect, except that 
the round lime-granules in the wall and thickened base of the 
sporangia are lighter in colour; the specimen is consequently pale 
brown as seen under a 2 in. objective, or wbity-brown—to use a 
familiar term which accurately describes it. The sporangia are 
crowded, of the same shape and size as figured in the plate ; the 
spores measure 9 /x diam. 

Chondrioderma Lyallii Mass. Mr, Fries has done me the favour 
to send a typical specimen of C. Lyallii obtained on herbaceous 
stems at Prostviken, Sweden, in September, 1899. Another good 
gathering was made by Mr. H. Pox, at 7000-8000 ft. alt., on 
a mountain near Saas, Switzerland, in June, 1899. The large 
sporangia vary in colour from white to ochraceous, and are seated 
on a white hypothallus, which in some cases is produced into a 
short thick stalk; the columella is generally broad and more or less 
hemispherical, but in some sporangia it is narrowly cylindrical, 
about 0*6 mm. long, and occasionally contracted and limeless in the 
upper part. 
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Ghondeioderma LucmuM Gke. A gatliering of twenty-seven 
sporangia of this rare species was made on September 28thj 1900, 
at Llan-y-Mawddwy, Merionethshire. On the previous day bright 
yellow piasmodium just rising into fruit was observed on the under 
surface of a tuft of Hupnuni loreum on the side of a rocky ravine. 
On the 29th the nearly globose sporangia had matured. They are 
lustrous rich orange in colour, and either sessile or on short dark 
brown stalks 0-l~0*3 mm. long; the capillitiiim is scanty, and coii'- 
sists of a coarse network of purple-brown strands, similar to that in 
Berkeley and Broome’s original type of Diderma ludd^nn from 
Trefriw (figured in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Pi. xxxv.). The sporangium- 
wall is unusually translucent for one of ohe Leangiuni group, and in 
making preparations for the microscope in glycerine jelly, a yellow 
stain immediately flows out into the medium; the columella is 
obconic, and of a warm cream-colour; the spores are dark purple- 
brown, distinctly spiuulose, 14-15 /x diam. This new gathering 
corresponds with the type in all essential particulars, and is 
interesting as confirming the integrity of the species, which 
before rested solely on the Trefriw specimen in which the 
remarkable capillitium suggested an abnormal development. 

Ghondeioberma Trevelyani Eost, Mr. J. Jackol, of Seattle, 
Wash., U.S.A., has sent me a number of specimens of Mycetozoa 
gathered in that neighbourhood during the last year; among them 
is one of G. Trevelyam; the sporangia are all expanded, the lobes 
of the sporangium-walls being reflexed in an irregularly stellate 
manner. A point of some interest attaches to this growth, as in 
several of the sporangia, but by no means in all, a small knot pro¬ 
jects from the centre, corresponding with the drawing and description 
by Greville of the original type gathered by Trevelyan. He speaks 
of a “ very small columella ” being present. Berkeley saw the type, 
and wrote, I find no trace of a columella ; the bottom of the peri- 
thecium within is perfectly even.” My own examination of what 
remains of Trevelyan's specimen and of eight otiiers that have 
come under my notice confirmed Berkeley’s view, but Mr. Jackol’s 
gathering affords convincing evidence that Greville was right with 
regard to some of the sporangia now missing in the type specimen ; 
at the same time, it is not a columella in the true sense of the word, 
but rather an excrescence, and is not always central. 

DiACHfflA ELEGANs Fr. In June, 1900, Mr. D. Mac Alpine sent 
from Melbourne a good specimen of I), cleyans. He mentions it as 
occurring on several herbaceous plants, and it is probably not un¬ 
common in the district. I am not aware of a previous record of 
the species having been obtained in Australia. It is the typical 
form which is found without variation in Europe, Asia, the Cape 
and Central Africa, and in North and South America. 

Didymium dubium Eost. Amongst the dense growth of creeping 
ivy that covers the wooded dell on the Undercliff at Lyme Eegis 
where we first gathered this species in 1888, and at all times of the 
year when the locality has been searched, the flat sporangia are 
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found ill considerable abundance. Sometimes they are on the living 
ivy leaves, but mostly between the layers of wet and compacted der«.d 
leaves that have collected to some depth in sheltered hollows. 

Didymium Trochus List. This species has abounded at intervals 
during the last eighteen months in the stack-yards at Chaul End 
and the neighbourhood. It was in- great abundance when we visited 
the spot with Mr. Saunders in August, 1899; and he has since 
found it ill still greater profusion, and writes that it is so common 
that he has now ceased to gather it. He has come upon the 
buttercup-yellow plasmodium not infrequently in the deejier layers 
of straw, and has sent us a quantity of it in a tin box that we might 
see its colour,—but it changed into sporangia in transit by post. 

Lepidoberma tiorinum Eost. (Pi. 419, fig. 3). In the Brit. 
Mas. Catalogue reference is made to a sessile form of this species 
received from America, which bore a resemblance to a Chondrio- 
denna in that the sporangia were smooth, of an ochraceous colour, 
and the sporangium-wall consisted of two layers, an outer one 
densely charged with minute angular granules of lime, and more or 
less closely adhering to a yellow membranous inner layer; in these 
respects they differed from the normal form, in which the sporangia 
are usually stalked, and the lime is deposited over the surface in 
more or less scattered vitreous disc-like scales. An interesting 
confirmation of the specific identity of the two forms was afforded 
by a specimen received from Dr. Sturgis, of New Haven, U.S.A., 
in June, 1897. It is a beautiful example of the typical stalked 
form, but in a few sporangia a deposit of crowded angular cal¬ 
careous granules was present in narrow patches of a pale colour 
among the disc-like scales ; this deposit extended in one sporangium 
over half the surface, producing an ochraceous outer wall corre¬ 
sponding with that of the sessile American specimens above de¬ 
scribed ; the other half had the normal aspect with vitreous scales 
scattered over a dark ground; in short, we had in this sporangium, 
one side representing a Ijepidoderma^ and the other a Ghondnoderma 
(Pi. 419, fig. 3 b). On September 24th, 1899, in a glen at Llan-y- 
Mawddwy, lemon-yellow plasmodium was observed on moss and 
Jiingennannia on the wet vertical face of rock, and extending in 
scattered patches for about 100 yards along the side of a narrow 
path. Heavy rain fell on the three succeeding days, and during 
that time fresh plasmodium continued to make its appearance; it 
was carefully secured and brought in-doors, where it matured into 
sessile ochraceous sporangia of the Ckondriodenm form already 
referred to. The sporangia were subhemispherical, or irregularly 
shaped plasmodiocarps, often ring-shaped round a leaf; the two 
layers of the sporangium-wall were either adherent, or more or 
less widely separated; the capiliitium and spores were typical of 
L. tigrimmi. King-shaped sporangia clasping the leaves of moss 
and Jimgermminia are also of frequent occurrence in the American 
examples. Although the Welsh gathering is a fairly large one, we 
were unable to discover a single sporangium of the normal Lepido- 
der'ma type, and, had it not been for former experience, we should 
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have placed our specimens under the genus Chondrloderma (PI. 419 , 
fig. 3 a). As we have just said, the deposits of lime on the sporangia 
of L. tigrinmi are normally disc-iike scales, and equally distributed; 
but we also find sporangia in which the fiat deposits are star-shaped 
(Pi. 419 , fig. 3 g), or they may be small, irregularly angled, and 
more or less crowded; in the specimen from Ceylon in the Kew 
Collectioif" the sporangia are covered with large stellate crystals of 
the true Dldijmiuni type ; in a perfectly matured gathering made by 
Prof. Penzig in Java, in February, 1898, the dark sporangium-wall is 
traversed by broad, irregular white bands composed of free stellate 
crystals, resembling those in Spiimami alba; while, again, the 
purple-brown wall may bo entirely free from deposits of lime. 
Such an instance of variatioti as I have described appears to be 
quite exceptional among the Mycetozoa, but it points to the need 
of some modification of Rostafinski’s definition of the genus Lfipido- 
derma, 

Stemonitis splendens Rost. var. /3 Webberi. I am indebted to 
Rev. W. L. W. Eyre for the inspection of a specimen of this form 
which he collected at Giengarifif, Ireland, in May, 1900. A gathering 
with precisely similar characters was made by Mr. P. W. Evens in 
August, 1898, at Ivillarney; the only other occurrence of this 
variety in the British Islands that has come to our knowledge was 
near Falmouth, in March, 1899, recorded in a former notice (Journ. 
Bot. 1899,150). These three gatherings represent the most perfect 
form of S, splendens that we have seen from this country; var. a 
gemiina has^ not yet, it appears, been found here. The eapillitiiim 
of var. with slender threads and broad mesh of the superficial 
net, takes an intermediate position between the neat vStructure of 
var. a and the loose and incomplete capillitium of var. y flaccida; 
the latter fonn is far from uncommon with us, and is certainly very 
constant in its characters; but the flimsy, often branching columella 
associated with broad flakes of indefinite tissue imply an imperfect 
formation; the spores are precisely similar in all three varieties. 
The discovery of the variety Webberi in the South-west of Ireland, 
where the climate much resembles that of Cornwall, lends support 
to the view suggested in a former paper (/. e, p. 149), that the 
perfect development of the capillitium in S. ^^plendens depends on 
climatic conditions. 

Aroyria CErstedtii Rost. A fine gathering of this species was 
made in the woods of Humbie, Haddingtonshire, in July, 1899. 
It does not appear to have been before recorded from Scotland. 

Aroyria insionis Cooke & Kalchb. Since the account of Mr. 
Oran’s gatherings of this species in Antigua was given (Journ. Bot. 
1898,121), with a short history of the previous records,'two farther 
instances of its occurrence have come to hand. Dr. Sturgis found 
it in some abundance and in beautiful condition at Manchester, 
Mass., U.S.A.; and in November, 1900, Mr. Oran received some 


♦ B. M. Cat. p. 106. 
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typical clusters of sporangia from Mr. Forrest, who had collected 
them ill Antigua in the course of the autumn. 

Margarita metallica List. Miss M. Roberts gathered this spe¬ 
cies in November, 1900, in Carnarvonshire; it is the first time we 
have received it from Wales. The sporangia are iridescent with a 
coppery lustre; the flowing capillitiiiDi is more evidently branched 
than is often the case, and the attachments to tlie sporangium-wall 
are more distinct. 

Dianema cortigatum List. Since the winter of 1898, when 
Mr. Oran first discovered D. corticatum. near his residence in 
Aberdeenshire (Joiirn. Bot. 1899, 152), he has continued to find it 
at intervals on dead wood; I have just received from him a fine 
specimen, gathered in December, 1900: the capillitinm is perhaps 
more abundant than usual, but the spiral markings on the slender 
threads can only be made out by careful search; otherwise all his 
gatherings correspond exactly with the original type from Norway. 

Prototrichia flagellifeba Rost. We had no record of this 
species having been found in Scotland until November, 1890, when 
we received a specimen from Mr. Cran, gathered by him near 
Rhynie; it is the sessile form with faint spirals on the capiilitium- 
threads, similar to many of our Lyme Regis examples. 

Lycogala flavo-fuscum Rost. In Journ. Bot. 1897, 217, I re¬ 
ferred to an ^ethalium of L, flaro-fiiscnm which Mr. Crouch had 
kept under observation in Bedfordshire since 1895, from the time 
that the white plasmodium emerged from a decaying elm to its 
reaching maturity. Two years later—in September, 1897—another 
jethalium appeared, and in October, 1899, a third came up within a 
few inches from the spot where the last had been found; the elm 
tree was near Mr. Crouch’s residence, and constantly under notice. 
It is interesting to note that an interval of two years elapsed between 
the several growths of this apparently rare species. 


Description op Plate 419. 

1. Chondrioderma simplex Seliroet.:— a. Group of sporangia, x 20. b. Oa- 
pillitium, attached above and below to the sporangium-wall, x 280. c. Spores, 
X 280. B. Spore, x 600. 

2. Badhaniia versicolor List.:— a. Sporangia on lichen, x 20. b. Gapil- 
litinm attached to a fragment of the sporangium-wall, x 280. c. Two clusters 
of spores, 280. b. A broken cluster and an isolated spore, x 280. e. Three 
spores, X 600. 

6. Lepidodernia tigrimm Host.:— a. Sporangia of Chojidrloderma form, x 20 
(Merionethshire), b. Sporangium showing lime, partly in vitreous discs, partly 
forming a calcareous crust, x 20 (from Dr. W. C. Sturgis, Shelburne, N.H.). 
0 . Sporangia with stellate scales, x 20 (from Mr. Fries, Upsala). 
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By Cedric BacKNALL, Mas. Bac. Oxon. ; David Pry ; and 
Jas. W. White, P.L.S. 

These notes are a continuation of those published in this 
Journal for 1893, pp. 115-117 ; for 1897, pp. 123-126; and for 
1899, pp. 417-418. As before, new vice-comital records are pre¬ 
ceded by an asterisk, and Watson’s vice-counties 34 (W. Gloucester) 
and 6 (N. Somerset) are distinguished by G. and S. respectively. 

Cerastiiim arvense L.—On a bank above Portbury, S. ; Miss Ida 
Bope)\ Previously known in only one spot in the county of 
Somerset. 

"Medkago apicuJata Willd.—Several plants on waste ground at 
Portishead, S., where it is probably an introduction. Not hitherto 
recorded for Somerset. 

Faibus argentatus P. J. Muell. The Lord’s Wood, Hoimdstreet, 
S.— '"Pi. micans Gren. & Godr. Clifton Down, G. — Le^jamis 
Rogers, Damory Bridge, G.— E. cmsius x R. rusticanus. Keyn- 
sham, S. The abundance of this hybrid where it occurs is re¬ 
markable, as it grows at intervals for a considerable distance in 
hedges on both sides of a lane. For help in determining these 
plants we are again indebted to the kindness of the Rev. W. Moyle 
Rogers. 

Rosa canina L. var. dumetomm (ThuilL). Burrington Combe 
(Mendip); Portbury; Portishead, Mrs. Gregory; Canal bank at 
Radford, S. 

Cirsiiim arvense Scop, var. obtiisilobim, f. sxihmcamm G. Beck. 
Pi. N. 0. p. 1239. Koch, Syn. ed. iii. p. 1553, Bank of the Avon 
below Bath, where this distinct-looking variety has been known for 
many years under the name of Cardims setosiis Bess. {Cirsium 
setsosum Biebst.). The latter form is described in Koch, Syn. ed. ii., 
as 0. arvense y mtegrifolmnh and has all the leaves entire or sub- 
dentate ; and Syme, in Eng. Bot., says that the leaves are faintly 
sinuated or the upper ones nearly entire, and glabrous beneath. 
In the Bath plant most of the leaves are snrongly sinuateiy iobed, 
with the lobes and the apex obtusely rounded and furnished with a 
short spine at the tip, and white-felted beneath. In these characters 
it agrees with the plant described in an arrangement of the forms 
given in the works quoted above, where they are grouped under 
three varieties as follows:—Var. conmiune G. Beck. Leaves atten¬ 
uated into the terminal spine, with acute teeth.—Var. obtnsilobiim 
G. Beck. Leaves mostly pinnatifid, with lobes and apex obtusely 
rounded and furnished with a spine at the tip.—Var. hydrophilum. 
G. Beck. Middle and lower leaves interruptedly decurrent. 0. seta- 
sum Biebst. is placed under var. commune as a form with nearly 
entire leaves, almost or quite glabrous beneath. Although in the 
Bath plant the leaves are sinuateiy lobed rather than pinnatifid, it 
must be placed under the var, obtusilobiim, and, as they are white- 
felted beneath, it is the f. subinoamm. On dust-heaps on the 
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opposite side of the river we have gathered a form with the leaves 
glabrous beneath, which is the f. siihviride G. Beck, 

The genus Eiiphraaia not having hitlierto received much atten¬ 
tion in this district, we think it well to give a complete list of the 
species we have met with, most of which have been submitted to 
Mr, P. Townsend, who has kindly examined them .—'^'Euphrasia 
strlcta Host. Well distributed, although not always typical. Char- 
field; Wotton-under-Edge; Wyck, G.; *Glaverton Down, S.— 
'''E. horealis Towns. Wotton-iinder-Bdge, G. — '“'P. hrevipila 
Burn. & Grml. Turf-moor near Ediugton; Edford; Faiiand; 
Tinings Farm and other places on Meudip, S. An eglandular 
form with deeply toothed leaves, exactly corresponding with Scotch 
specimens named hrevipila by Mr. Townsend, was gathered in a dry 
field near Sbapwick railway station, S.— E, scotica. Wettst. was 
recorded under its synonym E, pahuiusa. Towns, for the Somerset¬ 
shire turf-moors in this Journal for April, 1896; hut this was 
an error, the plant in question being undoubtedly brevipila ,— 

E, nemorom H, Mart. Cadbury Camp, near Olevedon; Cheddar; 
Gongresbnry ; Churchill, S. On exposed downs in N. Somerset, as 
at Brean, Cheddar, and elsewhere on Mendip, a small form occurs 
which may readily be mistaken for E, carta Pr., but being almost 
entirely glabrous it must probably be referred to E, nemorosa ,— 
ciirta Pr. var. glabrescens Wettst. Clifton Down, G.—''‘H. Eostkoviana 
Hayne, On the turf-mo or near Bdington; Edford ; Bowberrow 
Down (Mendip), S.— E, Kerneri Wettst. In boggy ground, Bow- 
beiTow Down (Mendip), S.; and gathered at Cheddar, S., by the 
Eev. W. H, Purchas, September, 1853.— "E. Levied Wettst. = E. 
Eostkoviana x BL carta. With the last-mentioned species at Row- 
berrow. This interesting form has been named by Mr. Townsend, 
who has not seen it before. He considers that if the two species, 

Eostkoviana and E. cuita, are present, our specimens may be 
put to Wettstein’s plant. E. Eostkoviana was certainly present, 
but amongst a large number of plants gathered none could be 
referred to carta. The hybrid plant is shortly pubescent, as in 
typical i?. cu7'ta, and the large flowers and the presence of some 
glandular hairs show the influence of Eostkoviana. It seems not 
unlikely that E. carta has been nearly or entirely replaced by the 
hybrid. 

Utricularia intermedia Hayne. This has hitherto been known 
in the South of England only from Hants and Dorset. We now 
add it to the flora of Somerset. Specimens of the foliage only 
have, so far, been found. These were taken from a peaty ditch on 
Clapton Moor, near Weston-in-Gordano, S., and have been named 
by the Rev. B. P. Linton, who says they have well-marked charac¬ 
ters, and cannot belong to either of the other three recognised 
British species, 

Bimis senipervirens L. The reasons for believing this shrub to 
be truly indigenous at a locality between Wotton-under-Edge and 
Alderiey, in the West Gloucestershire portion of the Bristol district, 
have been fully stated by 0. Bucknali in this Journal for January 
(p.29), 
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Cypenis Jmciia L. Near Gievedon, S. Discovered September, 
1900 , by Mr. S. I. Coley (see Journ. Bot. 1900, 446). The Bristol 
district has been fruitful in surprises, but no discovery could have 
been more unexpected by local field-botanists than that of the 
second British Cyperus in North Somerset, within a mile of the 
spot where C. lomjits existed until recently. The locality is a peaty 
valley between the Cadbury and Walton ranges of hills. Springs 
rise at the head of the valley, and drain towards Portishead by 
wide shallow rhines, with which intersecting ditches are connected. 
These ditches readily become choked with vegetation, and are 
cleared with the spade at least once a year. It unfortunately 
happened that those in which Mr. Coley met with the plant under¬ 
went this cleaning process before we could visit tfie place, so but 
few specimens were seen in situ. But an examination of the ditch- 
contents that had been thrown out upon the banks, and from which 
some very fair examples were recovered, showed that the Cypenis 
existed in great abundance in at least two rhines, and had extended 
along them quite a mile. It is not easy to understand how annual 
plants can maintain themselves under such circumstances. How¬ 
ever, there are many that do. The Cypenis seeds very copiously, 
and is probably perpetuated by the few plants left upon the ditch- 
sides. The idea of recent introduction cannot, in our view, be 
entertained. 

Scirpiis ceniiiiis Vahl. Near Gievedon, S. It was whilst ex¬ 
ploring the Cypenis locality that we came upon this sedge, equally 
abundant on ditch-banks, and covering a larger area. There is but 
one other known locality in Somersetshire. 

S, Tahernmmontani Gmei. Abundant for about eighty yards 
along a marsh-ditch at Ken Moor, near Yatton, S. Occurs only in 
three known localities in the whole county of Somerset. 

Schceuus niyricmu L. The restoration of this species to the 
flora of Somerset by its discovery near Winscombe, which is in the 
district of the Bristol Goal Field, was recorded by Mr. W. F. 
Miller in this Journal for August, 1900. 

Care,v axillaris Good. Four or five large plants on a ditch- 
bank near Yatton, S., growing with both C. viilpina and C, remota, 

C, Honischitchiana Hoppe. Peaty meadows near Weston-iu- 
Gordano, and at Max, near Winscombe, S. First found at the 
latter station by Mr. Waterfall (FI. Som. p. 305). Much less 
frequent in North Somerset than C. distans, the inland stations for 
which are remarkably numerous in that vice-county. 

The following aliens have been observed :—Malva parmfiora L, 
K large patch by a roadside in St. Philip’s Marsh, Bristol, S,— 
Aimninthiis retrofiexus L. Very fine and abundant on made 
ground in St. Philip’s Marsh, Bristol, S.; also on rubbish near 
Portishead railway-station, 8., associated with A, dejiexiish. 
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ELGIN MOSSES* 

By J. a. Wheldon, P.L.S. 

Two years ago, during a short visit, Mr. Macvicar collected a 
number of mosses in Elgin, but his time being much occupied in 
other directions, after a partial examination they were laid aside. 
He recently placed the whole collection at my disposal, and I have 
completed the determination of the specimens, with the assistance 
of Messrs. H. N. Dixon and E. 0. Horrell in cases of difficulty or 
doubt. 

The Watsonian vice-county Elgin or Moray (95) of the East 
Highlands Province is included by Mr. Horrell in that group of 
counties for which no satisfactory moss-lists exist. It therefore 
seems desirable that the following should be placed on record, as a 
contribution, necessarily very incomplete, to our knowledge of the 
plants of this vice-county. 

Mr. Macvicar informs me that the specimens were collected in 
wet swampy ground intersected by a stream, and on walls, turfy 
banks, and dry ground by the roadside, during an afternoon’s ramble 
near Grantown. The district is schistose, with beds of gravel. 

Sphagnum papillosum Lindb. var. normale Warnst.—f. conferta 
(Lindb.),—S. compactim DO. var. imbricatim Warnst.— S. mol- 
iiiscim Bruch.—S. subnitens Kuss. & Warnst. var. obsciinim Warnst. 
—S', nibellum Wiis. var. versicolor Euss.—S. rufescens Warnst. 

Andre(Ba petrophila Ehrh. 

Qatharinea undulata W. k M. 

Polytrichum aloides Hedw. — P. urnigerum L. — P. piliferum 
Schreb.—P. jimiperinum Wiiid. 

Ditrichum homomallum Hampe. 

Ceratodon purpiireus Brid. 

Dichodoutiiim pellucidum Schimp., with a form tending towards 
var. fagimontanum Schimp. in its short blunt leaves, but otherwise 
nearer the type. 

Dkranella heteromalla Schimp, 

Blindia acuta B, & S. 

Dicnmum scopartiim Hedw.—Var. orthophgUim Brid. 

Leucobrgimi glaucum Schimp. 

Blssidens tamfoliiis Hedw. 

(rrimmia apocarpa Hedw.—Var. rivularis W. &M.—G. pulvinatii 
Sm.— Q. trichophylla Grev. 

Rhacomitrkim acieulare Brid.—P. heterostichum Brid.— E, lami- 
(jinomm Brid.—P. eanescens Brid.—Var. ericoides B. & S. 

Tortula muralis Hedw.—P. mhidata Hedw. The capsules only 
about half the usual size, otherwise quite normal.—T. rwmps Ehrh. 

Barhula rubella Mitt. — B. rigidtiJa Mitt. Very short and 
densely compact tufts, apparently from walls. The leaves, how¬ 
ever, quite typical in shape and areolation, and the axillary gemmae 
numerous.— B, convohita Hedw.— B, ungidculata Hedw. 

Encabjpta streptocarpa Hedw.— vulgaris Hedw.— Zijgodon 
mridmimus E. Br. 
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Ulota Brmimondii Brid,— U. crispa Brid.— U. intermedia Scliimp. 
U, Bnichii Hornsch. 

Orthotrkhum rupestre Sclileich. A single tuft, growing on tree- 
bark. This is probably the variety Franzoniamim Vent. It is 
smaller and greener than the typical plant. The peristome is 
erect and whitish, and the superficial stomata ascend far above the 
middle of the capsule.—0. leiocarpiun B. k S.—0. Lyellii Hook. & 
Tayl. — 0, afjiyie Schrad. — 0. rivulare Turn. — 0. straminewn 
Hornsch. 

FunarUi hygrometrica Sibth. 

Bartramia ithyphylla Brid.— B, porni/ormis Hedw. 

Philonotis fontcma Brid. 

Webera nutans Hed^v.— W. annotlna Schwaegr.—IF. albicans 
Schimp. 

Bryim pendulum Schimp. The true plant, with the peristome 
of section Ptychostoniwn, — B. inclinatum — B, pallens Swartz. 

B, pseudo-triquetrum Schwaegr.—H. capillare L.— B, erythrocarpum 
Schwaegr.— B. argenteiwi L.—i>. ccespiticium L. 

Milium affine Bland.— M. rostratum Schrad.— M. imdulutum L. 
M» liornum L.— M, punctatum L. 

Fontinalis antipyretica L.— F, squamosa L. 

Thuidiim tamariscmum B. & S. 

CUmachwi dendroides W. & M. 

B rack y thee him albicans B. & S.—B. riitabidum B. & S.— B, rivu- 
lure B. & S., with a form approaching the var. chrysophyllum Spruce 
in having plicate leaves with recurved margins; but they do not in 
other respects agree with specimens I have from Mr. Bagnall.— 
B, velutmiim B. & S.— B. plumosum B. & S.—B. puruni Dixon. 

Eurhynchiurn piliferum B. & S. E. pradoiujiun B. & S.—B. 
Bivartzii Hohk., the slender yellowish green form, with distant 
leaves.— B. myosuroides Schimp.—B. striatum B. & S.—B. rusci- 
forme Milde.—B. confertim Milde. 

Playiothecium denticulatiim B. & S., cum fructu. 

Amhlysteyhim Jilicinum De Not. 

Ilypmim stellatuvi Schreh.—H. uncinatum Hedw., cum fructu, and 
forma plumosa Schimp.— H. revolvens Sivartz.; typicum, and also 
the form with large false auricles, the var. subauriculatum of 
Benauld formerly, which he does not now separate varietally. 
— Var. Cossoni Ren. — B. cupressiforme L. — Var. resupinatimi 
Schimp.—Var. ericetorwn B. & S.—Var. tectorum Brid.—Var. near 
Jiliforme Brid.— H. molluscum Hedw.— H, palustre L., including 
forms with all the vegetative characters of the var. suhsplKBricarpon 
B. k S., but the fruit of the type. There can be no question that 
Mr. Dixon’s view of this variety is the correct one, and that barren 
specimens cannot safely be referred to it.—B. cuspidatmn L.— 
B. Bchreheri Willd. 

Hylocomiimi splendens B. & S.—B. squarrosum B. & S.—B. tri¬ 
quetrum B. & S. 
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NOTES ON LATHYEUS. 

By James Britten, F.L.S. 

Some time ago, when working at this genus, I noted that the 
synonymy both under it and under Orobiis in the Indt^x Kewenda was 
greatly confused. The reduction of the species of OrohtLn to Lathi/rus 
partly accounts for this, the fact that the same trivial name has 
been employed under each genus having led to the assumption that 
the same plant was intended in each case. So far as I know the 
Index^ no genus requires so much revision as Lathyrus. I do not, 
however, propose to undertake such a task, but it may be well to 
put on record some of the notes I made. 

The greatest individual factor in the confusion which exists is 
undoubtedly the placing together under Laikyrus niontanus of two 
references which indicate entirely different plants, and the assigna¬ 
tion to this compound of a large number of synonyms, which have 
to be differentiated. I had drawn out a list of these, separating 
those which belong to L, vioutanus Bernh, {Orobus tuberosiis L., 
L. macyorrhiziis Wimm.) from those of L. montanus Gren. & Godr. 
{O. ovvideutaiis). But I find that Dr. Karl Fritsch has already 
indicated the necessary changes in his paper, Ueber einige Orobm- 
Arten und ihre geographische Verbreitung ” —a paper in which 
the plants of the group are dealt with so fully and exhaustively 
that I have had no hesitation in suppressing my notes upon them, 
save in one or two special cases. Further elucidations from Dr. 
Fritsch's pen are Ueber den Formenkreis der Orobus luteits L.” 
(Verhandl. der K.K. zool.-bot. Gesellschaft in Wien, Feb. 9, 1900), 
and a paper in Oesterr. bot. Zeitschrift for November, 1900, 
pp. 889-396. Dr, Ginzberger’s important paper, ‘‘Ueber einige 
Lathyrus-Avten am der Section Kulathyrus ” (Sitzber. Akad. 
Wissenschaft. Wien, ev. 1, 281-852), is not concerned with the 
plants on which I offer these notes,] They are not in any way 
exhaustive, and some are of small importance; others, such as 
that on L. vwyellanivm, may, I hope, prove of sufficient interest to 
warrant publication. I cite the names as t-hey stand in Mr. Jack¬ 
son's Inde.^. 

“ L. Alberjilla Steud. Nom. ed. 2, ii. 18 [1841]A reference 
to Bteudel gives this information : “ Lathyrus (vulgo Alberjilla) 
Bert. Herb. nr. 1078.’' I have not seen this number of Bertero’s, 
and am doubtful whether this indication is sufficient for the establish¬ 
ment of a species. Gay (FL Ohil. ii. 141) gives “ Alrerjilia” as the 
popular Chilian equivalent of Lathyrus, and especially (p. 148) for 
L. pubescens. Neither Philippi (Oat. PI. Ohil. 1881) nor Keiche (FL 
de Chile, 1898) cites Steudei’s name. 


* Sitzber. Akad, Wissenschaft. Wien, civ. 479-520. 

I On p. 536 Dr. Ginzberger takes exception to the quotation of Lathijnis 
imgnifiorm from Mill. Gard. Diet, in Ind. Kew., and says, ^‘ein solcher Name 
existirt nicht.” He will, however, find it with many similar corrections of the 
text on the very last page of Miller's Dictiomry. 
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** L. AMERICANOS Mill. Dict. ed. viii. no. 19 = Baplisui per- 
foLlata ? This is Rhijnchosia menhpermuidea DO. ; see Joiirn, Bot. 
1897, 231. 

L. ANNUus ^‘Linn. Amoen. Acad. hi. 417 (notaj [1756]” dates 
from Dempnstr. Plant, p. 20 (1753). 

L. APHYLLus “ Link, ex Webb & Berth. Pliyt. Canar, ii. 108 
[1836] ” should stand as “Link in Buch, Phys. Beschr. Canar. 
Ins. 157 (1825).” 

“L. Armitaoeanus Knowles & Westc. Pioi*. Cab. iii. (‘1840’) 
[1839] 81 = nervosus Lam.” This name was published at an 
earlier date: in Loud. Gard. Mag. xi. (1835) p. 525, it is quoted 
from Aris’s Birmingham Gazette of the same year, and the name 
is also cited by Sweet (Brit, Fi. Gard. 2nd Series, iv. 844 (1836) as 
“L. Armitaijeanus West in Hort. Birm.” Loudon takes “West” 
as referring to a “ West Birmingham Botanical Society,” but it 
is doubtless an abbreviation of “ Westcott,” who was secretary of 
the Birmingham Society. 

“L. aubantius G. Koch, in Linnaea, xv. 723 (1841) ”==Vicia 
aurantia. 

“ L. iNERMis Eochel, ex Frivald. in Magyar Tud. Tar. Evkon. 
ii. (1835) 250, t. 2=hirsutus.” This is an error; the plant is 
identical with L. villosm Frivald. in Flora, xix. 437 (1836), and 
antedates that name. The Kew Index erroneously identifies Orobiis 
hirsiitus L. with L. hirsutus L. We have specimens from Frivaldsky 
of L. mermis and L. vlllosiis. 

“L. LUTEUs Munby, Fi. Alger. 73” [78] == L. annuus ex 
Battandier, Fi. Alger. 278—an identification suggested by Munby 
when proposing his species. 

L. MAGELLANious Lam. Under this name two very different 
plants have been confused for nearly a century, and are combined 
in the Index Keitmsls. The confusion began in Alton’s Hortns 
Keii'emis (iv. 309), where Plswn americmium of Miller’s Dictionary 
is placed as a synonym under L. niageliankiLs, This seems to have 
been done at the suggestion of Eobert Brown, who has identified 
Miller’s plant in the Bauksian Herbarium with L. mageUanicus 
Lam., and indicates that he proposed to place it under Pimm in 
Hort. Kew. ed. 2. From Lamarck’s description it differs at first 
sight by the fact that it does not turn black in drying, as is the 
case with the group of forms or species of which m.agellanims is the 
type; and a tracing of the original in the Paris Herbarium, for 
which we are indebted to M. E. Bonnet, confirms its distinctness 
from Miller’s plant* This latter we have no hesitation in referring 
to L. nermstis Lam. 

Of Miller’s plant we have, besides the sheet from Chelsea 
Garden in the Banksian collection, another specimen grown in the 
same garden in 1762. Its history, as narrated by Miller, is of some 
interest; he says:—“ This was brought from Cape Horn by Lord 
Anson’s cook, when he passed that Gape, where these peas were a 
great rMief to the sailors. It is kept here as a curiosity, but the 
' Journal OR Bdtaby^—Vol. 39. .[March, 1901.] h 
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peas are not so good for eating as the worst sorts now cultivated in 
England; it is a low trailing plant, the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-stalk; those below are spear-shaped, and sharply indented 
on their edges, but the upper leaves are small and arrow-pointed. 
The flowers are blue, each foot-stalk sustaining four or five flowers ; 
the pods are taper, near three inches long, and the seeds are round, 
about the size of tares.” He says it is “ commonly called Gape 
Horn Pea,” and Aiton adds the name “Lord Anson’s Pea” : these, 
owing to the confusion between the two plants, are sometimes 
assigned in books to L. mcKjellaniciis Lam. H. Don in the descrip¬ 
tion accompanying the plate in Sweet’s British Flower Garden 
(2iid Series, iv. 844 (1886)) rightly identifies the plant figured with 
Miller's Pisiim americaniim^ which he follows Aiton iii regarding as 
L. magellanicus/'' This figure is no doubt responsible for the con¬ 
fusion which at present exists in gardening books, as well as in seed 
and plant catalogues, in which, according to the fiev. 0. Wolley 
Dod (Gard. Chron. Aug. 18, 1900, p. 135), “Lord Anson’s Pea” 
is often offered, but the species sent for it is L. tingitaniiSj or more 
frequently L. sativns. According to a previous article by the same 
writer {op. cit. 114) the true plant was not known in cultivation 
between the time of Miller and that of Sweet; after 1836 it was 
again lost sight of, until re-introduced (it is not stated whence) 
by Mr. A. Bulley, in whose garden in the Wirral of Cheshire Mr. 
Dod saw it flowering in July, 1899. The actual locality where 
the plant was found, according to Mr. Dod, who has consulted the 
histories of Anson’s voyage, was Port St. Julian. 

The synonymy of the plant, so far as I have traced it, is as 
follows:— 

L. NEEvosxjs Lam. Diet. ii. 708 (1786). 

Pisiim {imericaiiim Mill. Diet. ed. 8, no. 5 ! (1768). 

L. matjellaniciis Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2, iv. 809 (1812) excl. descr. 
non Lam.; D. Don in Sweet Brit. EL Card. 2 Ser. iv. 
t. 844 (1886); Steud. Nomencl. ed. 2, ii. 14 (quoad syn.) 
(1841); Hook. f. Pi. Antarct, 259 (quoad syn.) (1847); 
Nicholson, Diet, Gardening, ii. 237 ; Jackson, Ind. Kew, ii. 
88 (ex parte). 

L. Armitageamis West, ex Sweet, 1. c.; Knowles & Weste. El, 
Cab. iii. t. 81 (1839). See p. 97. 

L. trigonus Vogel in Linneea, xiii. 81 (1889), fide Hook. Bot. 
Mag. t. 3987 (1842). 

L. degam Vogel, Lc. p. 80, fide Benth. in PL Bras. xv. i. 115 
(1859). 

“L. Messersohmidii Pranch. et Sav. Enum. Pi. Jap. i. 106 ” 
=Vicia unijuga. 

“ Lathyrus Parisiensis Mill. Diet. ed. viii, no. 4.” This name, 
which appears among the “ species non satis notse” of De Candolle’s 


Don refers to native specimens collected at Port Desire, in the Straits 
of Magellan, by Sir Joseph Banks and Dr, Solander,” but the specimens from 
that locality in Herb. Banks seem to have been collected by Captain King, and 
there is no reference to the species in the MS. lists of Banks and Soiander, 
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FrodwmuH, is retained in the Index Keivemis. Miller himself com¬ 
bined two plants in his description. His descriptive phrase— 
pedimciilis nnifloris, cirrhis polyphyllis, stipulis lanceolatis — 
agrees with the specimens in the National Herbarium; but the 
Toiirnefortian synonym cited belongs, as correctly given in Hort, 
GliforU (p. 368), to L. palnstris, L.; and it is probably to this that 
his English locality applies. 

The plant first appears in the 7th ed. of the Dictionary (No. 5), 
where the English description runs:—‘‘The fifth Sort grows 
naturally about Farh; this is an annual Plant with a slender 
Stalk, about two Feet high, garnished with Leaves, composed of 
several narrow Lobes placed alternate along the Mid-rib, which 
ends in Claspers. The Flowers come out singly upon pretty long 
Foot Stalks; they are blue, and about the Size of those of the 
common Tare. It grows naturally in some Parts of E?iyhmd, par¬ 
ticularly on Windsor Forest, in moist Meadows, and has often a 
variable Flower.” The specimens are from the Paris Garden, and 
are L. articulatus, L.—a plant which Miller also describes under 
the name L. hispanicus. This of course is not an English plant, 
and it is not easy to decide what Miller had in view when he speaks 
of it as such. I am inclined to think that, like Tournefort’s 
synonym, L. palustris (of which, as already noted, he cites Toiirne- 
fort’s descriptive phrase as a synonym) w^as the plant in question. 
Mr. Bruce does not cite Miller under any Lathyriis^ and the occur¬ 
rence of the species in Berkshire is, as he points out, doubtful, 
although he thinks Blackstone’s Abingdon locality “ not an un¬ 
likely one.”*" Perhaps, however, a form of L, niontanns was 
intended, for it will be noted that, although Miller describes the 
blossoms as blue, he adds, “ it has often a variable fiiower.” 

The misapplication of Tournefort’s name may perhaps be ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that it is written by Linnaeus on a sheet in 
Oliffort’s Herbarium (where is also the type of the species), which 
appears to belong here, but wMch is noted by Linnaeus as “ malum 
specimen.” 

It may be worth noting that the generally accepted identification 
of L. hispaniens Mill, with L. articidatiis is confirmed by specimens 
from Chelsea Garden in 1732,1754, and 1776, and by plate xcvi. of 
his Figures o f Plants, 

‘‘ii. vBNosus Mlihi. ex Willd. Sp. PI. hi. 1092 ” (1800) = Vida 
venosa Maxim., also retained. Owing to the same trivial having 
been employed under Lathyrus and Orobns for two different plants, 
the references in Ind. Kew. need correction. To Vida vemsa, 
besides the name above quoted, must be referred Orohus Muehlen- 
bergii Alef. in Bonplandia^ ix. 146; the other names so assigned 
belong to Orohus venosm ’WiU.d, 

Oeobus japonious Alef. in Bonplaudia, ix. 143 (1861), referred 
to Vida pallida in Ind. Kew.=Lathyrus maritimus. 

* It may be noted that “the statement in Top. Bot. * Berks, Britten, v. sp.’ ” 
is not entirely “a mistake,” as Mr. Bruce supposes; it refers to the specimen 
in localized, “Woods, Berkshire,” which, however, 

Mr. Brace is probably right in considering “ not to be trusted.” 

H 2 
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0. PiSGTDiA Spreiig. PiigilL i. 47 (1813). The doubt which has 
attached to this name can now be dispelled. Sprengel based his 
species on VicUi Puddia Forst. mscpt. In herbario Porsteri sub 
hoc nomine aderat nusquam descripta planta.” The drawing by 
Forster in the Department of Botany bears the two names Vtcia 
Piscidia and Galega Uttoralis; the plant, published under the latter 
name by G*. Forster in his Prodromus, p. 62, is Cracca purimrea^ L. 

Orobxjs pyrenaicus Linn. Sp. PL 729 = Lathyrus montaiius.” 
The synonyms quoted by Linnaeus for this plant represent, as 
demonstrated by Lapeyrouse in an excellent and interesting paper 
in Mem. Mus. Nat. Hist. Paris, ii. 292-301 (1816), two species. No 
type exists in Linnaeus’s herbarium at the Linnean Society, and he 
indicates by the sign t which he appends to the descriptive phrase 
cited from Sauvages that the material on which it is founded is un¬ 
satisfactory. The synonyms quoted are:— 

Orobus pyrenaicus, folds nervosis. Toiuiief, inst» 235 [393]. 

‘‘ Orobus pyrenaicus latifolius nervosus. Pluk. phyt. 210 f. 2.” 
Each of these is made by Lapeyrouse the type of a species—0. 
Tournefortii and 0. Plukenetii respectively; both are referred in the 
Index Keivensis — the former doubtfully and the latter without hesi¬ 
tation—to L, mojitamts [Bernh,]. 

So far as Plukenet’s plant is concerned, a reference to his speci¬ 
men preserved in Herb. Sloane, xovii. fol. 44, which his figure 
accurately represents, confirms this determination. Tournefort’s 
synonym, however, presents more difficulty. 

Lapeyrouse {L c. 396) speaks of having found in Tournefort’s 
herbarium “des maguifiques individus de son orobe des Pyrenees,” 
and proceeds to show their distinctness from the Petiverian plant 
with which Linnaeus had united them. He considers Tournefort’s 
plant a new species between 0. luteiis and 0. vernuB : elle se 
rapproche du premier par son port et son feuillage, et du second par 
ses feuilies et ses fleurs.” Bubsequent authors— e.y, Willkomm 
and Lange—have referred 0. Toiirne/ortii to L, luteus, Nyman 
(Consp. 204), who has seen the type specimens, says: ‘‘ 0. Toume- 
fortii Lap. (sec. speec. horfc. paris.jestvar intermedia subangustifolia, 
qualis pL Bourg. alp. Saband. 69.” Taking liiteus in a large sense, 
0. Tvimiefortli would appear from Lapeyrouse’s excellent figure 
to be nearest that species; but those who have so decided 
seem to have overlooked the fact that Lapeyrouse describes the 
flowers as purple, and we do not find that those of luteif^a vary to 
that colour. 

This description is borne out by the specimen in Clifibrt’s Her¬ 
barium, which bears the Tournefortian synonym in Linn^us’s 
handwriting, and has been named pyrenaicus by whoever added the 
Linnean specific names to the sheets of that collection. This 
specimen so exactly corresponds with Lapeyrouse’s figure that it 
might have been the original; and the flowers are unmistakably 
purple. It is probable that this specimen was sent by Tournefort 
to Linn^us, and that a specimen in Herb. Sloane, cccxxvi. appen¬ 
dix, fol. 23—which is certainly the same—came also from Tourne¬ 
fort. Lapeyrouse, however (Hist. Abr, H.Pyr. Siipp. 108 (1818)), 
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says: L’O. pijrenaicus Lin. Sp. 1029 ne doit plus ^fcre compte clans 
le nombre des vegetaux. C’est une espece qui n’existe pas.” 

I have not found any wild specimen which exactly matches 
0. Toimufortii, and my knowledge of the genus is not sufficiently 
extensive to enable me to arrive at any definite conclusion regard- 
ing its position. But it certainly has no affinity with L. montaniis 
Bernh, M. Eoiiy (Fi. France, v. 269) retains it (as L. ToumefortU) 
as a subspecies of L. hiteiis (L. Linnmi Eouy), and suggests that it 
may be a hybrid between the form of hiteiis which he calls hispani- 
ens and L. montanus Bernh. Br. Fritsch (Sitzb. Akad. Wissenscli. 
civ. 481) has a note on the plant, and thinks it may be a hybrid 
between L. luteiis and L. vernus. The name has been very variously 
applied in herbaria. 


NEW CHAEACE^ EECOEDS. 

By the Eev. G. E. Bullock-Webster, M.A, 

During the summers of 1899 and 1900 I have had opportunities 
for -hullting in various localities, and have been able to add 

the following new vice-county records:— 

Chara fragilis Desv,, C, frag His var. Hedivigii Kuetz., and (7. 
vulgaris Linn. All growing together in a small stream near Isle 
Abbots, South Somerset, September, 1899.—G. contraria Kuetz. 
and Nitella flexilis Agard. Growing together in some abundance 
in Fowlmere, near Thetford, West Norfolk, June, 1899.—G. con- 
traria var. Jiispidula Braun. In a coprolite pit, Bottisham fen, 
Cambridge, June, 1900.—G. hispida Linn, and Tolypella glornerata 
Leonh. Growing together in a drain near Sedgemoor Out, North 
Somerset, May, 1899. 

Tolypella glornerata Leonh, In one of the clay-pits near Bridg¬ 
water, North Somerset, August, 1899. North Devon is the only 
other recorded county for this plant west of Hampshire. This same 
pit yielded also some fine specimens of G. vulgaris var. papillata 
Walk., but this variety has already, I think, been recorded for 
North Somerset. 

G. canescens Loisel. Hickling Broad, June, 1899. This adds a 
fourth to the three known counties (Cornwall, Dorset, and Suffolk) 
in which the plant has been found. 

Lyclmothamnus stelliger Braun. Sowley pool, near Lymington, 
Hampshire, August, 1900. This is an interesting addition to the 
three known stations for this rare Charad—Slapton Lee, Devonshire; 
Walton-on-Tliames, Surrey; and Hickling Broad (and neighbour¬ 
hood), Norfolk. Sowley pool, it appears, was formed in the reign 
of King John by the monks of Beaulieu, who threw up an immense 
dam (the present road) across a natural valley where formerly two 
streams ran into the sea. By the courtesy of the owner of Sowley 
House, I had the advantage of the use of a boat, and explored the 
pool with some care. The season was too far advanced, however, 
to admit of good results, Chara-fragilis^ Nitella' translmensj and 
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N, opaea were to be found still lingering, but in a decayed condition» 
These species are already recorded for Hampshire, but Lychno- 
tkmnnus Htelliger was a quite unexpected discovery. It occurred in 
more than one part of the pool, but very sparsely, and in poor 
condition. The plant, however, with its staiiike bulbils, was quite 
unmistakable, and scarcely needed Messrs. Groves’s authority to 
confirm it. 

These ten new records show that the ChciracecB are still a much 
neglected order of plants, awaiting—and certainly deserving—the 
closer attention of botanists. 

The absence of Characem from the Somerset fenlands seems a 
curious fact. The conditions appear in every way favourable, and 
precisely similar to our eastern county fenlands where these plants 
luxurigite. Yet it requires a laboured search to discover any speci¬ 
mens in Sedgemoor and in Brue Level, and such as are to be found 
are starved and feeble specimens. 

Before I close I should like to put on record the remarkable yield 
of Characem supplied by a small coprolite pit at Clayhithe, near 
Cambridge. The pool is some two hundred yards long, I suppose, 
and about twenty yards wide, and lies in the middle of a field of 
arable land. It has a shelving bottom along one side, and perpen¬ 
dicular banks and very deep water on the other. In this piece of 
water I have collected on one and the same day Ohara fragilis Desv., 
(7. a^pera var. desmacantha H. and G. Groves, (7. polyacantha Braun, 
(7. Goniraria var. hispidula Braun, C, vulgaris Linn., and var. longe- 
hracteata Kuetz., C. hispida, Linn., Tolypella glomerata, Leonh., and 
Nitella tenuissima Kuetz. All these grow together in happy associa¬ 
tion and in a very fine state. 


TWO NEW SOUTH AFRICAN SOROPHULARIACEiE. 

By W. P. Hibrn, M.A., F.L.S. 

The two species now described form part of a small collection 
made in the Orange River Colony last year by Lieut. Pateshall 
Thomas, and recently brought to the National Herbarium. 

Hemimeris elegans/ sp. n. Herba minute glandulosa fere 
glabra pallide viridis forsan perennis, caulibus gracilibus tenacibus 
ascendentibus basim versus foliosis tetragonis 1 dm. longis vel 
ultra, foliis oppositis vel superioribus aiternis ovatis lanceolatisve 
siiperioribus angustioribus apice obtusis apiculatisque basi plus 
mimisve cordatis vel truncatis breviter petiolatis margine pauci- 
denticuiatis 6-10mm. longis l‘5-4 mm. latis superioribus minoribus 
sessiiibusque, internodiis mediis superioribusque quam folia iongi- 
oribus, racemis terminalibus paucifioris laxis 19-44 mm. longis, 
bracteis (foliis floralibus) aiternis ovatis sessilibus 2-5-8 rum. longis, 
pedicellis gracilibus unifloris subglandulosis 9-19 mm. longis, calyeis 
segmentis ovali-ovatis obtusis glandulosis sub flore 2-5 mm. longis 
sub fructu juveni 8-5 mm. longis, corolla sub-purpured, 12-17 mm. 
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lat4 bilabiata, labio siiperiore 4-lobo lobis rotundatis 3~4 mm. latis, 
labio iiiferiore concavo integro rotundato snbtiliter nervoso 9 mm. 
lato, oalcaribiis 2 conicis obtusis divergentibus 9 mm, longis, fila- 
mentis complanatis non viilosis 1*25-2 mm. longis, capsnla jiiveni 
ovoidea minute glandulosa calycem leviter excedente. 

Habitat eoloni£e Orange Paver in regione Kalahari; legit anno 
1900 Lieut. Pateshall Thomas! 

This new species belongs to the genus, the type of which is 
Hemimesis ho 7 i(B-spei L. PL Afr. Ear. p. 8, n. 1 (Dec. 1760); the 
latter is the only species which Linnaeus referred to the genus. 
Since Eiehter in his Codex hotanicus linnmaniis (1840) does not 
notice it, and since Hemimeris^ as used by Bentham and other 
authors, is a different, though allied, genus, an explanation becomes 
necessary. LinuEeus in 1763 republished the dissertation Plantm 
africa^iee ranores in the sixth volume of his Ammnitates Academim^ 
pp. 77-112, and added an appendix; to some extent this is a 
revision of the original tract, and Hemimeris boim spei is changed 
into P^DEROTA bonce spei^ but- the description and synonyms are 
repeated, with the addition, however, of “foi. pinnatiffdis” after 
the name, and of Diandria over the name; these additions make 
no difference in effect, because in the body of the description the 
leaves were described as “ pinnatifida,” and the position of the 
plant at the head of the enumeration, followed next by a Gladiolus^ 
suggests the class Diandria. Sir J. E. Smith was aware of what 
Linnseus had done, for, in an article signed “ S.” in Rees, Cyclop, 
xvii. p. 4H (1811), he wrote, under Jf. diffusa, ‘‘We can hardly 
doubt that the original Hemimeris (afterwards called Pmderota) bonce 
spei is this species, though it was at first described as diandrous.’* 
Hemimeris diffusa L. f. has subsequently been split into segregates, 
all of which are referred to Diascia Link & Otto; and Bentham in 
DO. Prodr. x. p. 257 (1846), under D. diffusa, had the following 
note : ‘‘ Thunbergius sub nomine H. diffuse verisimiliter species 
plures affines confudit. Linmeus speciem quamdam hnic affinem 
nomine P^derot^e Bon^-Spei signavit.” 

There is no reason to doubt that Hemimeris honce-spei L* is of 
the same genus as Diascia Link & Otto, and this determination is 
confirmed by the Linnean Herbarium, wherein two specimens in 
Hemimeris on a sheet named “ b. spei ” can be easily recognized as 
belonging to Diascia L. & 0. The younger Linnaeus, Wiildenow, 
and Thun berg used Hemimeris to include all the plants above re¬ 
ferred to; and in 1828 Link and Otto, Ic. Pi. Sei. p. 7, t. 2, 
published the genus Diascia, which has since been accepted, and 
the other species of the younger Linnaeus have, been kept in a genus 
to which the name of Hemimeris L. f. is retained, notwithstanding 
the fact that Hemimeris L. is considered to be different. The rule 
of priority does not sanction the dropping out of use of the original 
Hemimeris, and on that account I use the name in the correct sense. 
It is very unfortunate that Richter did not quote the first edition 
of Linnaeus’s Dissertations; - he uniformly quoted, instead of the 
Dissertations, the reprints or revisions as they appeared in the 
Ammnitates Academicce r possibly he had not access to the originals. 
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Biclis umbonata^ sp.ii. Herba parvula infloresceiitia glaii- 
duioso-piibemla escepta glabra ut videtur perennis, caudice sub- 
ligneo, caulibiis tenacibiis siibtus pallidis super berbaeeis et paliide 
viridibns ascendeiitibus tetragonis semipedalibus vel ultra dimidio 
inferiore folioso siiperiore niiiius foliato, foliis oppositis anguste 
eliiptiois vel lanceolatis apice obtusis basi breviter petiolata sub- 
sessilive plus miiiiisve angiistatis vel fere rotundatis firme berbaeeis 
utrinqiie viridibns subtiis subpallidioribus margine denticuiatis vel 
siibintegris 6-10 mm. longis l-25-3'5mm. latis, ]3etiolis brevissimis 
latiuscuiis anguste decurrentibus, racemis terminalibus brevibus 
deiisisqiie vel siibtus laxioribus atque circiter 44 mm. longis pluri- 
floris, pedicellis in bractearum axillis orientibns luiifloris ebracteo- 
latis, inferioribus fere ad 25 mm. longis subgracilibus rectis patulis, 
superioribiis brevioribns, bracteis foliorum similibus sed minoribus 
et glaiiduloso-puberulis, calycis segmentis ovato-ovalibus obtusis 
glanduloso-pilosulis 2-2*5 mm, longis, corolla subpnrpurea bilabiate, 
labio posteriore trifido 6 mm. longo lobis rotundatis, labio anteriore 
bifido 8 mm. longo lobis semi-eiiipticis media basi umbone aurantiaco 
puberulo prseditis, palato pulverulento umbonibiis 2 aiirantiacis 
breviter barbatis sub labii anterioris eis praedito, calcare e basi 
conica anguste oblongo obtuso parum curvo 4*5 mm. longo, fiia- 
mentis glabris nitidis iatiusculis, longioribus 1*25 mm. longis, brevi- 
oribus *625 mm. longis, antberis aurantiacis 1 mm. longis. 

Habitat colonic Orange River in regione Kalahari ; legit anno 
1900 Lieut. Pateshall Thomasl 

The habit of this plant, with its comparatively narrow leaves, 
suggests the genus Nemesia, but the corolla is that of Diclis; the 
specimens unfortunately do not supply ripe fruit. 


BEITISH HIEEACIA. 

As we announced in our last issue, Messrs. Linton have issued 
the sixth fascicle of their useful and admirably prepared series of 
British Hieracia, thus bringing their original undertaking to a close. 
They think, however, that a supplementary fascicle of forms not 
represented in the set may be forthcoming later. The present 
fascicle contains the following forms which are believed to be 
endemic:— H. anglicim ym. calearatum; H, Oriffitldi; H, Legi; 
£r. Schmidtii var. eustovion: H, caledonicum; H, Tuhicimdtim var. 
Bomelli; PL argenteum var. septentnonale; JJ. Soinmerfeltil 
splendens; H. saxifragum var. orimeles; H, rivals var. suhkirtimi ; 
H. murormn yax, piilcherrimiim; B, mtironm var. lucklulum; H, 
murorim var. sangiiineum; H, murormn var. subidatidens; /i. orca- 
dense; H, Orariumyax. erythrmim; H. duiiceps; H. mlgahmi ya>t. 
amplifolmm : H, vulgatum yax. miitabile ; H, surreianurn; H, stem* 
phges var. oxgodus : H. gothicum var. Stewartii; H, rigidtim var. 
Imgiciliatum; iJ. cmitianuni var. suhrigidum ; H. mtlandimm ; 
iJ, mlgatum var. sejunctum* 

The notes accompanying the specimens may be of interest to 
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others than those who subscribe to the set, and we reproduce most 
of tbem here with the authors’ permission. 

‘‘ H. anglicum Fr. var. calcaratum E. F. Linton. This variety 
resembles var. jacullfoliiim F. J. Hanb. in the stalked narrow stem- 
leaf (if present, which more often it is not) and stem smoother than 
the type, but in other respects it difes much. The petioles are 
shaggy, the root-leaves are broadly oval, the earlier ones more 
rounded, stem grey, and peduncles cano-floccose ; phyllaries rather 
narrow and short (recalling some of the Viilrjata), floccose especially 
on the margins, ligules well developed, pilose at the tips. Lime¬ 
stone cliffs near Kendal, Westmoreland, and the west borders of 
Brecon. 

“ H. Orariim Lindeb. form or var. ? The plant now sent out 
differs much in appearance from the var. fulviwi F. J. Hanb. oc¬ 
curring near Bettyhill, so much so that this name was denied it by 
Mr. Hanbury. It is, however, this species, and may he a mere 
sandhill form, but if the undulate and rubescent margins of the 
strongly dentate leaves, and the more equal proportion of involucral 
hairs and glands prove permanent characters, the varietal name 
enjthrmnm, E. F. Linton may be used to denote it. 

vidgatim Fr. var. sejunctum W. B. Linton. Boot-leaves 
rosulate, stems floccose and with long white hairs, usually few¬ 
leaved (2-4, rarely -9); leaves yellowish-green, in texture^ sharply 
dentate loith several large cusped teeth, stellately pubescent beneath, 
hairy above ; panicle sub umbellate, heads 4-12, floccose hairy and 
thinly setose, styles livid, ligules glabrous at the tip. The Bev. 
E, S. Marshall, who gathered the series, considered that the texture, 
colouring, and dentation of the leaves separated it from H, vulgatmn. 
The inflorescence, however, presents no distinctive feature, and we 
think it best under this species. We have what seems to be the 
same form from Cantire, Arran, and Dumbarton. 

‘‘ H, siirreianim F. J, Hanb. var. megalodon E. F. Linton. Mr. 
Hanbury pronounced the previous number (146) typical, and this 
(147) a varietal form. The latter is embraced by his description of 
H, surreianum, but differs from the type in paler heads (greener when 
dry and not so dark) and more coarsely dentate leaves. Neither 
occurs in Scandinavia. 

ste)iophyes W. B. Linton var. oxyodus W. R. Linton. This 
variety grows near the Midiaw Bum, Moffat Water, and differs from 
the ty|)e in the following particulars : inner root-leaves and stem- 
leaves more lanceolate, much more deeply cut, with large long 
cusped teeth; peduncles straight or nearly so, floccose, setose, and 
slightly hairy, as are the heads; phyllaries broad, blunt, even the 
margins rather dark; ligule tips ciliolate. 

‘‘/i. cantianiim F. J. Hanb. var. sitbrigidum E. F. Linton, 
Differs from the type in the more densely floccose peduncles, more 
numerous involucral hairs, and somewhat livid style. An approach 
towards H, rigidum in these points and in its general facies. 

Besides these, some other numbers call for comment:— 

H, Griffithii F. J. Hanb., originally described as a variety of 
H, clomme Linton in Journ. Bot. (1894)j with but a few characters 
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to separate it from that species, was raised to specific rank (B. E. 0. 
Ept. 1895, 486 ; 1897, 553) with no more complete description. It 
has been confused with H. 8a,mfra(jmn Fr. var. orwieles F. J. Hanb., 
from which the long white hairs all up the stem and rather villous 
involucre help to distinguish it; and seems to require some marks 
to separate it from forms of H. Schmidtii Tausch. 

“ H. saxifi'agiwi Fr. var. orimeles F. J. Hanb. The plant we are 
issuing is that which has appeared in lists under this name, but 
we are not content with its position under li. saxifrarjum Fr., nor do 
we think it identical with some R, saxifragum forms from Scotland 
that have been united with it. The leaves are much broader in 
proportion to their length than any H, saxifragum. variety, more 
abruptly reduced to the petiole (which is less winged), much greener 
and thicker ; the cauliiie leaves have a tendency to be patent and 
not suberect as in H. saxifragum, the panicle is laxer. It does not 
appear to have been described, even as a variety (see Journ. Bot. 
1894, 228; 189B, 18) ; we therefore give a description (drawn up 
by W. E. L.) to accompany our specimens. 

“ /i. orimeles (sp. nov. ?) Gree^i, slightly glaucous. St. 12-15 in., 
hairy, floecose, 3-4-leaved. Eadical leaves ovate to ovate-ohlong^ 
denticulate, roughly hairy on both sides, ciliate with longish white 
stiff hairs ; cauline ovate-lane, to lanceolate, often toothed, pi, m>, 
patent. Panicle few-headed, irregularly lax; peduncles floecose, 
moderately setose, with a few hairs and patent bracts; invols. floecose, 
with some set^e and many black-based hairs; phyllaries rather 
broad subobtnse deep blackish green, even the margins rather dark. 
Ligules somewhat orange-yellow, tips puberulous, styles livid-yellow 
or livid. Plentiful in the Carnarvonshire hills, ranging from 
500-2500 ft. 

“ H. stemlepis Lindeb. This species is closely connected with 
H, hritannkum F. J. Hanb., but differs in the following particulars:— 
it usually has one stem-leaf;, root-leaves oblong-lanceolate, very 
variable at the base, with stelligerous pubescence beneath ; pedun¬ 
cles long and incurved ; phyllaries still more attenuate into a long 
linear point. Of the Craig Oille R. stmolepis Mr, Hanbury rightly 
observes, \k modification of the Scandinavian form’ (B. E. C. Ept. 
1893, 417). The fact is, the British plant is a departure from the 
Scandinavian type towards H, hritamiicum; 

R, angiistatum Lindeb. The type specimens are frequently 
branched from the base, and have subentire leaves. British speci¬ 
mens have more dentate leaves and are usually imbranched below. 
The Scotch series (No. 151) are in the direction of Lindeberg’s var. 
elatum, 

R, zetlandicAim Beeby forma. So named by the Eev. E. S. 
Marshall and confirmed by Mr. F. J. Hanbury, and recorded under 
this name in Journ. Bot. 1898, p. 172 ; and we issue it as such on 
their authority rather than our own. We have gathered the same 
form in Farr Bay, E. of Bettyhill, ourselves, as long ago as 1888, 
and cultivated it both at Bournemouth and Shirley, without being 
able to exactly determine it, but have not had E, zetlandicum in 
cultivation for comparison. It may be, as Mr. Marshall thinks, 
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that an exposed mainland situation will account, for the more 
abundant clotliing of the involucre and robustness of the whole 
plant. But should not this circumstance have produced leaves 
more strongly dentate rather than (as it is) less so? Mr. W. H. 
Beeby, to whom we have submitted specimens, shares our doubt, 
but neither he nor we can suggest a better name.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

XXVI. —Francis Bauer’s ‘Delineations of Exotic Plants.* 

In a description of this work published in this Journal for 1899 
(pp. 181-3) no reference is made to the authority which should be 
cited for the names of the Heaths figured, when these happen to^ be 
new. The matter has been brought under my notice in connection 
with Erica sexfaria, which is there published for the first titne. 
There is no letterpress to the work, save for Banks’s preface, but , 
the name of each plant is printed on the plate, and this has been 
accepted as an adequate publication. 

Salisbury (in Trans. Linn. Soc. vi. 334 (1802)) cites for E, m*- 
faria “ PI, Kew. f. 11 in Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis (ed. 2, ii. 364 
(1811)) it stands as “Icon. hort. Kew. 11”; Bentham (in DC. 
Prodr. vii. 618 (1892)) has “ Dry and. 1 in Bauer icon. pi. Kew. 
t. 11 ” ; and Mr. Jackson in his Index has “Ait. Exot. PL t. 11.” 
Bentham, who consulted the Banksian Herbarium when preparing 
his monograph, is undoubtedly right in supposing that Dryander is 
responsible for the name; it appears in his handwriting not only 
on the herbarium sheets, but on Bauer’s original drawings for the 
work (nearly all of which are named by Dryander), and in Solander’s 
MSS., where it is substituted for names previously given by Solander. 
Uufoiiiunately Bentham’s citations are not consistent; for Ji\ loniji- 
folia (which is written up in the Herbarium in Dryander’s hand) lie 
cites “Ait. in Bauer icon. hort. Kew. t. 4), while the next species, 
E. Leeana (which is not written up by Dryander) is given as 
“ Dryand. in Bauer icon. bort. Kew. t. 24.” 

Whether, however, Dryander can rightly be eifced as the aiifcliority 
for these names must depend upon how far it is justiliable to go beyond 
the information which appears on the title-page of a book. This 
question is of importance in connection with Aiton’s f Jortus Kewemis^ 
as to which something was said in this Journal for 1897, p. 481. 
In the present instance, however, the difficulty is increased by the 
fact that, as will be seen from the title-page of the work, reprinted 
in Journ, Bot. 1899, p. 181, and from the other information there 
given, Aitoii had no part in it save in so far that he was the 
Curator of Kew Gardens, from which the plants figured were 
derived. It may of course he urged that the phrase “ published by 
W. T. Aiton,” taken literally, justifies the attribution of the “pub¬ 
lication” to him, especially as there was another publisher in the 
ordinary sense of the word; and it is no doubt this last view wbioh 
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has induced Mr, Jackson to cite as the authority, though in 

that case Ait. f.” or ‘'W. T. Ait.” would be more accurate. 

James Britten. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Flora of Tropical Africa. Vol. V., Part iii. London : Lovell 
Eeeve. 1900. Price 8s. net. 

This part contains pp. 385-546, and was published last December; 
it completes the volume, and, with the exception of the Addenda 
(pp. 506-526), index (pp. 527-545), etc., is entirely the work of 
Mr. J. Gr. Baker; it contains the bulk—about five-sevenths—of the 
Lahiat(s, as well as the seven species of Piantago, which are the only 
members of the Plantagineco in the Flora. The authorship of the 
Addenda is not particularly stated, but from internal evidence it 
seems that the authors of the several natural orders which were 
^elaborated in the volume contributed to the corresponding portions 
(if any) to the Addenda; thus, Mr. Burkill and Mr. C. B. Clarke to 
the AcanthacecB^ and Mr. Baker to the rest. There remains, perhaps, 
some doubt on this point; for on the last page of the Addenda 
Solenostemo7i niveus is taken up from the Welwitsch Catalogue, a 
species which was founded upon the same plant {Welwitsch, 
11 . 5619) as had been described on p. 437 under the name of 
Coleus orbicularis Baker; and these two names are not correlated 
in the Addenda. 

Botanists can now obtain in a systematic sense a comprehensive 
and concise survey of the Lahiatcc of Tropical Africa with an ease 
that was not previously possible. The number of genera in this and 
in the latter portion of part ii. is given as 43; and the number of 
species is 571, of which 21 species are found only in the Addenda. 

No new genus is here published for the first time, and the 
limitations of the genera are kept as close as possible to that 
settled in the Genera Plantanm by Bentham, who had devoted 
during many years a great deal of attention to the order, and 
the value of whose judgment in the matter of genera is universally 
acknowledged; several revisions made by recent authors are not 
adopted; and, as might have been expected, work done at Kew has 
received in some instances preferential treatment. 

Five volumes of the Flora have now been published, and their 
dates are as follows: vol. i. in 1868, vol. ii. in 1871, vol. iii. in 1877, 
voL vii. in 1897-98, and vol. v. in 1899-1900; so far as appears 
from them, Lahiatm stands fourth in number of species, the only 
larger numbers being 833 for Legiinwiosm in 1871, 719 for Orchidem 
in 1897-98, and 681 for AcanthacecB in 1899-1900; the next largest 
numbers were 478 for Rubiacew in 1877, 473 for Liliacem in 1898, 
and 471 for CompositcB in 1877* But, having regard to the differ¬ 
ences in the dates, to the progress made during the last twenty4hree 
years, and to the more critical idea of a species which now prevails 
at Kew, there is no doubt that Eubiacem and Compositm are each 
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much more iiumerons in Tropical African species than are Lahiatw; 
and of the orders not yet done for the Flora it may be granted that 
OraminecB, CyperacecB, and ])robMj Ettphorh^cece will have a higher 
enumeration than LabiaUe ; it thus appears that Lahiatm really take 
a place not higher than ninth in the Flora. 

As an illustration of the accelerated rate of progress in African 
botany, it may be stated that the orders UmhelhferiB and Araliaceie 
were prepared for the second volume of the Flora, but were crowded 
out; they were, in fact, printed off in 1871} with the heading and 
pagination ready for the succeeding volume, and the sheets remained 
unpublished for more than six years, until in 1877 the third volume 
appeared, and then they formed the beginning of^ it. Notwith¬ 
standing this long delay, one only of the new species which were 
described in it had in the meantime been published under another 
name, and only one new s|)ecies would have required incorporation 
in order to bring the work up to date. 

The number of new species of Lahiatm now published by Mr. 
Baker is 122, besides 52 previously published by him ; the number 
of species ascribed to Dr. Giirke is 121, and that to Dr. Briquet is 
83, and there are several species due to other botanists of the 
present day, while only 25 are ascribed to Bentham, and 11 to 
Liungeus; it is thus seen to what a great extent the Flora is 
indebted to recent research. The number of endemic species 
appears to be 508, only 63 being mentioned as occurring also 
outside the limits of the Flora. It is obvious that much material 
remains unexplored and waiting to reward further search; for one 
of the six great divisions into wdiich Tropical Africa is divided for 
the purpose of the Flora—namely, the North Central region—is not 
credited with even one species; this region.is bounded on the north 
by the Tropic of Cancer, on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
east by the twenty-sixth meridian of east longitude, and on the 
south by the Upper Guinea region and the Congo Free State. As 
to the other five regions, Upper Guinea is cited for 63 species, 
Nile-land for 202, Lower Guinea for 124, South Central for 40, and 
Mozambique for 247. 

The care that has been taken to bring together in regular 
sequence all the plants of the order belonging to the Flora cannot 
fail to prove a great benefit; it is indeed carrying out the main 
purpose of the work, and very little has escaped Mr. Baker. Two 
species, however, are omitted, namely, Hectnmthm hereraenm Engl. 
Bot. Jahrb. x. p. 267 (9 Oct. 1888), and Leacas Riispoliana Giirke 
in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xxii. p. 134, n. 22 (19 Nov. 1895). 

The following three names, which have been published in con¬ 
nection with Tropical African botany, are not quoted:— 

Ocimum longistyhim Hochst. in PL Scliimp. Abyss, iii. n. 1599; 
this, according to Schweinf. Beitr. Fi. iEthiop. p. 125 (1867), is 
synonymous with 0. Hochst. , * . ! 

Salvia utilis A, Br. in Karlsrh. Saamenkat., 1841; this, according 
to Schweinf. L c, p. 127, is synonymous with 8, mid^aidu VahL 
In the National Herbarium there is a specimen firom A. Braun, 
grown in the Carlsruhe garden from Abyssinian seeds. 
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Leoiwth liainerlana Vis. L’Orto Bot. Padova, 1842, p. 142, 
n. 47; tliis is L. vehitina Fenzl, (3 / Rainentma Bendi. in DC. Prodr. 
xii. p. 535 (1848). 

It may be noted that on p. 477, n. 13, Leiicas PechiielU Baker 
should have been ascribed to Giirke in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xxii. 185; 
also that on p. 481, n. 30, L. lamta Baker is not the same plant as 
the East Indian L, lanata Benth. in Wall. PI. As. Ear. i. p. 62 
(1830), and in DO. Prodr. xii. p. 525, n. 8 (1848), although Giirke 
in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xxii. p. 135, n. 36, seems to assume that it is 
the same. It appears that L. lanata Baker will require a new name, 
but the question whether this is so or not may form a difficult 
problem in nomenclature, if certain principles now in fashion on 
the Continent or in America are allovved to prevail. 

Ocyanon monadeJphuni and Leiicas a[finis of E. Brown in Salt, 
Voyage to Abyssinia, Appendix iv. p. Ixiv (1814), are names only, 
and as such have no claims for recognition; they are not noticed in 
the Eiora, but the latter is quoted by A. Bichard, Tent, PI. Abyss, 
ii. p. 199 (1851), as synonymous with L. urtimfolia (printed 
L. urticifolla by Baker, p. 489). Ocynmm monadelpkuin B. Br. is 
Coleus comosHS Hochst. Specimens of each, named by Brown, are 
in the National Herbarium. 

Without any attempt to supply a list of omissions of plants or 
names belonging to the other orders comprised in the volume, from 
the appendix, the curious want of any mention of the Somaliland 
genus, Emiacanthus S. Moore in Joiirn. Bot. 1899, p. 63, t. 4026* 
(Sept.), may be noted. Eeferences in the appendix to the prior 
pages of the volume, showing where the added species belong, would 
have been a practical advantage. The change made in the trivial 
name of Mimulopsis Thomsoni C. B. Clarke, p. 55, wffiich has the 
synonym Epidastopelma fflandiilosuni Lindau is obviously calculated 
to provoke a change of nomenclature on the part of foreign botanists 
and might have been wisely avoided, although the earlier trivial would 
not be very distinctive under the older generic name. 

While appreciating its sterling value, it is impossible to look 
through the volume, even cursorily, without being impressed with 
the numerous and important contributions made by foreign botanists 
to this Flora; and these contributions are mostly of recent dates. 
From a purely scientific standpoint, it matters not at all to what 
nationalities workers belong; but the book is printed in English 
with the belief that this language would be most generally con¬ 
venient ; many of its readers therefore will feel a certain sense of 
shame that the plants of a part of the world where British rule and 
influence largely prevail are not systematically elucidated in corre¬ 
sponding proportions by English botanists. It must be conceded 
that supremacy in this kind of scientific work is being steadily lost 
by Britain; it is no longer adequate, as in former times, to rely 
much on voluntary efforts to cope with foreign competition ; .and, 
unless the British Government takes to heart the present tendency 
of things, organizes its botanical establishments to the highest state 
of efficiency, and enlarges the supplies, it will inevitably discover 
that the best original work on the botany of its colonies and other 
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lands under its protection will, like man,y other good things, con¬ 
tinue in ever increasing degrees principally to be made in G-ermany. 

W. P. Hieen. 


Algological Notices. 

In Nyt jSJagazin for yaturvidenskabenie (Christiania) (Bind 88, 
Hefte i. 1900) appears a series of short notes by Dr. N. Wiile, 
entitled '‘ Algologische Notizen I.-VI.” He introduces these^ notes 
by explaining that, during the twenty years and more in which he 
has paid attention to alg£e, he has made observations which for 
some reason or another have remained somewhat fragmentary. 
These notes he has now decided to publish, since, as he rightly 
Says, they may save trouble to other botanists, or may even incite 
someone to continue the investigation which from force of circum¬ 
stances has been left unfinished by the author. 

The first of the notes is on ChloroijJma tuhercitJosa (Hansg.), 
found by Dr. Wille on Laminaria digitata and liliodochorton PiotJiu. 
He regards his plant as identical with Palmella (/) tuberculosa 
Hansg., recorded from the Adriatic, and describes both the mode 
of growth and the formation of akinetes or noii-motiie reproductive 
cells. He considers Chloroglcea to be one of the Chammiphonacecs, 
allied to Oncohyrsa^ and a diagnosis is given of the new genus. 

Note II. describes a new variety— Mamlalemu —of Merismopedia 
elegaus A. Br. It differs from ili. elegans var. marina Lagerh., its 
nearest ally, in the larger size of its colonies, which consist of 
larger and more irregular cells. 

Asterocystis ramosa Gobi forms the subject of the third note. 
Dr. Wiile .obtained specimens of this alga at Mandal in the 
summer of 1889, and was able to determine the presence in the 
cells of a central pyrenoid in a star-shaped chromatophore. From 
lack of reagents for the staining of nuclei, he was unable to make 
these bodies visible, though he does not doubt their existence. The 
manner of cell-division is described, which gives rise in places to the 
false branching figured by Harvey, and found among families of 
the Myxoplujcem. Dr. Wille describes a certain condition of some 
of the ceils, which leads him to suggest the formation of monospores 
not enclosed in a membrane ; and this suggestion gains weight by 
a study of the mode of attachment to the plant on which it grows. 
The development of Asterocystis agrees so closely with that of the 
genus Goniutnchunij that it would be possible to unite the two; but 
Di\ Wille considers it wiser to retain both genera for the present, as 
lie believes that Asterocystis may ]irove to have a resting-stage in the 
form of akinetes. He describes cells which may be these bodies, 
but the point requires more investigation. A short note on Cnici- 
genia irregularis Wille adds a few details to the description already 
published by Dr. Wille on this plant. 

Blastopkysa arrhim Wille forms the subject of Note V. The 
points of difference are enumerated which distinguish this species 
from B. rhizopuB md B. polymorpha, described by Dr. Kjeliman. 
Altliough the copulation of zoospores has not been actually observed 
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in this species, Dr. Wille shows from his own observation and those 
of Dr. Huber that such a process is not unlikely to exist. As to the 
systematic position of Blastophi/sa, Dr. Wiiie entirely agrees with 
Dr. Huber in removing it from Valoniace^e to the C/ustophorace^B, 
where he places it as a much reduced form next to Plueophihi, not¬ 
withstanding the chromatophores and nuclei. In this course he is 
doubtless right. ^ 

The last note deals with Spirof/pra falUuv (Hansg.). This plant 
was found by Dr. Wille at Tempelhof, near Berlin, in 1882, and, 
though he recognized it as new, it remained unpublished. He 
regards it as identical with S, Insignis Kiitz. var. fallax Hansg., 
published some years later; but, as the description given by Dr. 
Hansgirg is not sufficiently full, a diagnosis is given here of the 
alga which is now raised to specific rank. S. fallax occupies an 
intermediate position in the genus Spimjyra^ for, though it must 
be placed in the subgenus Empirogyra, it resembles in certain 
respects 8. punctata CL The special points described in each note 
are figured. 

_ E. S. B. 

The European Sphagnacece {after Warnstorf). By E. Chakles 

Horrell, P.L.S. London: West, Newman & Co. 1901. 
Pp. 87. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Sphagnacem are represented by a single genus which is 
shar^fiy separated ofi from the rest of the Mosses by the peculiar 
spongy structure of its leaves and stems, and also by the mor¬ 
phology and development of its sporogonium, which are suggestive 
of a nearer descent from some Anthocerotoid ancestor than can be 
claimed for the other Mosses. Moreover, as in the case of other 
plants of i^romiscuous aquatic habit, the Sphagna present such a 
wealth of perplexing transition-forms as to render their classification 
an extremely difficult matter. It is not surprising, then, that they 
should have been made the subject of a separate and critical study. 
Of those who have devoted themselves to this study, the principal 
exponent is Dr. 0. Warnstorf, of Neuruppin. But his work, pub¬ 
lished in numerous papers iu G-erman periodicals, has hitherto 
failed to meet with the recognition it deserves in this country. 
With the view of making it better known to English readers and of 
enabling them to bring up the tale of our native species to the 
standard of continental systematists, Mr. Horrell has undertaken 
the task of putting into English the latest determinations at which 
Dr. Warnstorf has arrived as to the disposition and delimitation of 
the species and varieties. 

Dr. Warnstorf attaches great importance to the position and 
form of the ehlorophyllose ceils of the ramuline leaves as seen in 
cross-section, and also to the form and distribution of the pores of 
the hyaline cells. Hence success in the new Sphagnology is to be 
attained only by patient section-cutting. And as the multiplication 
of cryptogamous species usually varies in direct proportion with the 
magnification afforded by the powers of the microscope employed, 
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we find a notable increase in the present group. Eighteen of the 
species given in Dr. Braithwaite’s Sphagnacece are European. Dr. 
Warnstorf has increased them to fifty. How many of these are 
native to our country remains to be ascertained with the help of 
Mr. HorrelFs synopsis. 

Mr. Horrell has thrown himself into his task with ardour, and 
has performed it conscientiously. He has gone afield and col¬ 
lected; he has determined and revised thousands of specimens. He 
gives us a key to the species, detailed descriptions of the species and 
varieties, with their geographical distribution, a bibliography, and 
an index. The discrepancy between the number of species in the 
key and the number in the body of the book is explained by a note 
on p. 39. Whilst Mr. Horrell was publishing the instalments of 
his work in the pages of this Journal last year, he learned that Dr. 
Warnstorf had revised his conclusions as to the group Cmpidata. 
Consequently he had to introduce- a revised key of this group, and 
to add the descriptions of eight more species. 

It is to be regretted that a larger edition of separate copies of 
this useful book was not printed ofi:. Of the 100 copies prepared, 
eighty have already been taken up by the Moss Exchange Club, and 

less than a score are left in stock. . „ 

A. G. 


Xeniat or the immediate effects of Pollen in Maize. By Herbekt J. 

Webber. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin no. 22. 

8vo, pp. 44, 4 plates. Washington. 1900. 

This paper deals in a most interesting manner with the phe¬ 
nomenon of “Xenia”—a term applied to the changes that are 
produced in seed by cross-fertilization. That the hybrid plant 
should be changed in character was to be expected, but that the 
seed, apart from the embryo, should be altered was difficult to 
understand, though there could be no doubt that there was very 
distinct alteration. It is only recently that this mysterious influence, 
or “ Xenia,” has been satisfactorily explained by the discovery of a 
double fecundation. Prof. Nawaschin and Prof. Ouignard, working 
independently of each other, discovered this fact about two years 
ago, while working on the fertilized embryo-sac of Liliimi and 
Fritillaria. They found that both the nuclei of the pollen-tube 
passed over into the embryo-sac; that one fused with the nucleus of 
the ovum, and the other with the definitive nucleus of the embryo- 
sac, and that the endosperm to which the latter nucleus gives rise 
is thus equally with the embryo the product of fertilization, and 
bears the impress of the male plant. 

There is no plant, Mr, Webber goes on to state, in which the 
occurrence of Xenia is so well substantiated as in Maize, though 
double fertilization has not yet been observed in any of the cereals, 
and his conclusions are necessarily theoretical. The generative 
nucleus in grasses has, however, been noted and described as of 
spiral form, thus agreeing in form with the male nucleus in Liliimi 
Martamn described by Prof. Guignard, and further confirmed by 
Miss oargant. 

Journal of Botany.— Vol. 39. [March, 1901.] i 
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Mr. Webber gives an historical account of the observations 
made on hybridization in Maize by various writersj beginning with 
P. Dudley’s “An Observation on Indian Corn” (1724). This 
writer remarks that “ Indian corn is of several colours, as blue, 
white, red, and yellow; if these sorts are planted by themselves, 
they will keep to their own colour. But if in the same field you 
plant blue corn in one row of hills, and the white or yellow in the 
nest row, they will mix and interchange their colours; that is, 
some of the ears of coni in the blue-corn rows shall be white or 
yellow; and some in the white or yellow rows shall be of the blue 
colour.” Succeeding investigators made experiments on Maize 
with the same result, that the influence of cross-fertilization could 
he seen in the endosperm of the seed, either as a change of colour 
or a change of form. It was also noted that the colour or form of 
the hybrid endosperm was affected only where the cross occurred 
with a plant of which the endosperm had had the same peculiarity. 
If the pericarp of the seed of the crossing plant alone was coloured, 
no trace appeared in the seed resulting from the cross-fertilization. 

Another conclusion Mr. Webber draws from his experiments is, 
that though in every case change of endosperm or Xenia invariably 
proved that the seed was a hybrid, and that such change was a 
convenient check in plant-breeding experiments, yet the converse 
did not hold true; many seeds that showed no trace of Xenia 
proved to be hybrids. He concludes that in these cases double 
fertilization may not have taken place, and that the endosperm 
could thus bear only the characters of the female plant. Mr. 
Webber gives many examples in his excellent plates of the change in 
colour and form produced in corn by Xenia; he is to be congratulated 
on the way in which he has shown how recent discoveries tally 
with previous observations, so that what was once mysterious and 
incomprehensible becomes a simple statement of cause and effect. 

A. L. S. 


Handbook of Practical Botany, By Dr. E. Stkasbueoek. Trans¬ 
lated and edited from the German, with many additional 
notes, by W. Hillhouse, M.A., &c. Fifth edition, rewritten 
and enlarged. Pp. xxxii, with 150 original and a few 
additional illustrations, London: Sonnenschein. 1900. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

De. Stbasbuegee’s handbooks of practical botany are sufficiently 
well known, both in the German and English form. For the latter 
the English reading student owes a debt of gratitude both to the 
translator and editor, and to the publisher. Messrs. Sonnenschein, 
in the series of excellent and comparatively cheap botanical text* 
books, have done good service—the familiar chocolate-brown-covered 
volumes fill the chief place in the botanical library of the average 
advanced student who does not aspire to the more ambitioas and 
naore expensive green-backed translations issued by the Clarendon 
Press. 
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The present volume contains nearly one hundred pages more than 
the first English edition issued thirteen years before, and forty-four 
more illustrations. In its preparation full use has been made of 
the third edition of the Botanische Prakdkim, which appeared in 
1897. The notes added by the editor, which in previous editions 
have been indicated by bracketing, have now been for the most part 
incorporated in the text. Another alteration which will be observed 
is the omission of the bibliographical notes which have been hitherto 
appended to the chapters. The reason given that, ‘ ‘ as the refer¬ 
ences were very largely to German sources, it follows that any who 
were capable of making use of them would be also capable of re¬ 
ferring to them as set out at length in the German original,” does 
not seem adequate. A student would not be likely to have both 
German and English editions of the manual, and, while naturally 
preferring the latter to work with, might at the same time be glad 
to have references to sources of more extensive information. 

We would also suggest the inclusion of some more typical form 
than Mm'chantia in the study of the vegetative structure of the 
Liverworts—it is remarkable how difficult it is to oust a “type” 
which has once received the miprhnatur of authority, though one 
cannot imagine that either author or editor restricts himself in 
practice to this extremely specialized and non-typical member of 
the group. a i, p 


The Self-Educator in Botany. By E. S. Wishart, M.A. 8vo, 
pp. xiv, 226, figs. 110. London; Hodder & Stoughton. 
1900. Price 2s. 6d. 

It would be interesting to see the kind of botanist evolved by the 
process of self-education set forth in this little manual. It is no worse 
than many others, and much better than some, but a man must indeed 
be a genius in exposition who can teach through the pages of a book 
the subject-matter which is nowadays comprised in an elementary 
course of botauy, including internal structure and the principles of 
experimental physiology. And this is what the author attempts in 
the present instance. We would recommend the isolated student 
to begin with the macroscopic study of familiar flowers on the lines 
laid down by Professor Oliver in the earlier chapters of his Lessoiu 
in Elementary Botany^ or to get such a book as that by Professor 
L. H. Bailey, reviewed in the Eebruary number of this Journal. 
We do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Wishart’s book is Ml of 
mistakes, or badly written, but, candidly, we do not think the 
isolated student will get very far into it before he is pulled up. 
Nor are the illustrations especially helpful—they are almost without 
exception extremely crude, and some very bad, notably those de¬ 
picting internal structure made “ either from fresh preparations or 
from slides in the author's possession.” 

A. B. B. 
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ARTICLES IN JOURNALS,* 

Anniiario R, Lt, Bot, di Roma (x. 1 ; received 7 Feb.). -—^ E. 
Pirotta & E, Ciiiovenda, ‘ Flora Eomaiia : Bibliografia e Storia.* 

Bot. Gazette (21 Jan.). C. S. Sargenfc, ‘ New or little known 
N. American Trees’ (mainly Cratceijus), — T. Holm, ^ Erioeaulon 
decangiilare, an anatomical study.’ — B. M. Duggar, ‘ Germination 
of Fungus Spores.’ 

Bot, Xotiser (haft 1; 2 Feb.).—B. Lidforss, ' Nagra pall af psy- 
kroklini.’ —E. Sernander, ' Om de buskartade lafvarn.es hapterer.’ 
— -T. Hedlimd, ‘ Bihes ruhrnmd — P. Diisen, ‘ Nagra viktigare vaxt- 
fynd Iran nordostra Gronland.’ 

Bot, Zeitung (16 Jan.).—L. Jost, 'Einige Eigenthumlichkeiten 
des Cambiums der Banme’ (1 pL). 

Bull, de VHerh, Boissier (29 Dec. 1900).—E. de Wildeman & T. 
Durand, * Plantse Giiletianae Oongolenses.’ — H. Christ, ‘ FougSres 
coliectees pour le Dr. J. Huber an Bas-Ucayali et an Bas-Huallaga 
(Alto Amazones).’ — H. & P. Sydow, * Fungi novi brasilieuses.’— 
J. Huber, ‘ Sur la vegetation du Cap Magoary et de Tile de Marajo ’ 
(6 pL).—G. Beauverd, Stellaria nemormn var. saxicola, — (30 Jan.). 
J. Brun, ‘ Diatom^es du Lac Leman.’ — T. Herzog, ‘ Zur Kenntnis 
der sehweizer Laubmoosflora.’ — F. Stephani, ‘ Species Hepati- 
carnm.’ — G. Hegl, ‘ Das Obere Tosstal und die angrenzenden 
GebieteJ 

Bull, 8oc. Bot. France (xivi. 9, not dated, received Dec. 1900). 
—0. A. Picquenard, ‘ Quelques Parmelia du Pinistere.’ — D. Clos, 
* Jgrostis dispar Mich.’ — (xlvii. 8 ; 31 Jan.). X. Giilot, ‘ Herbori- 
sation Souk-el-Khemis, Tunisie.’ — E. Heckel, ^ Plantes ni^dici- 
nales et toxiques d’AfriqueJ—M, Gandoger, * Flore de laTasmanie.’ 
—^Id., ‘ Flore d’Islande.’ — H. de Boissieu, ^ Plantes du Japon ’ 
(Violari^es, etc.). — J. E. Neyraufe, ‘ Eiica Watsojii, Tetralix et 
ciliarisd — F. Gagnepain, Triplostegia grandiflora & Streptolirion 
longifolmnn, spp. nn. (China; 2pl.).—Id., ‘ Plantes rud6rales parisi- 
ennes.’ 

Bull. Soc, Roy, Bot, de Belgique (2 Feb.). — V. Mouton, ‘ Asco- 
mycMes nouveaux on pen conuus * (1 pL).—J. Goffart, ‘ Lesorganes 
de sudation.’ — 0. Van Bamkerke, ‘ Coccobotrys xylopMlusl — Id., 
Lepiota Mdeagris (1 pL). — E. Laurent, / La greffe de la pomme de 
terre.’ — T. Durand k E. de Wildeman, * Mat4riaiix pour la Flore 
du Congo.’ 

Bidletin Torrey Bot. Club (31 Jan.).—E. G. Britton & A. Taylor, 
' Life-history of Schizma pusilla ’ (6 pL). — P. A. Eydberg, ‘ Bocky 
Mountain Flora.’— C. V. Piper, ‘New Northwestern Plants,’— 
L. M. Underwood, Adiantim modestmn, sp, n. (N. Mexico),—-T. D. A. 
Cockerell, Sophia andrenanim, sp. n, (N. Mexico), 


® The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their cover s 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is*the actual date of 
publication. 
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Gardeners' Chronicle (2 Feb.). — Phajus tiiberculosus (fig. 81).— 
(9 Feb.). J. Weathers, CynorcMs pnrpurascens (fig. 87).^—(16 Feb.). 
J. Hoog, Iris paradoxa var. Choschab (fig. 45). — J. Weathers, 
Impatiens grandiflora (fig. 47). 

Malpighia (xvi. fasc. 5-8; dated 1900, received 21 Feb.). — 
T. Ferraris, ‘ Flora Micologica del Piemonte.’ — G. Cecconi, * Oon- 
tribuzione alia conoscenza delle galle.’ — 0. Mattiroio, * Fungi hj- 
pogsei.’ — L. Montemartini, ‘ I nodi delle Graminacee.’ — S. Belli, 
* Le Festiiche italiane.’ — G. B. Petrucci, ‘ Richerche anatomiche 
sopra la Ohmnmrops humiliSf' etc. (6 pi.). — E. Mastel, ‘ Unita mor- 
phoiogica del fiore delle Crociflore.’ 

Oesterr, Bot. Zeitschrift (Feb.). — V. Schiffner, ‘ tJber Alorekia 
mid Galyicularial — S. Prowazek, ‘ Pohjtoma' (1 pL). 

Ehodora (Feb.). — 0. S. Sargent, ‘Notes on Cratmjm :— E. 
Brainerd, Scirpus atratns = S, Peckii, 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on Jan. 17th, Mr. C. T. 
Druery exhibited a supposed hybrid between Ceterach officinanmi 
and Scolopendrium vulgare, which he had received from Mr. E. J. 
Lowe. The fronds were of somewhat foliose Ceterach form, but 
entirely devoid of scales, and with the upper third confluent, 
resembling the tip of a Scolope>idrmm-iioxidi, the fructification 
partly Scolopendroid and partly Asplenoid. From this combi¬ 
nation of characters, the exhibitor considered the plant to be a 
true hybrid between the species named. Mr. C. H. Wright ex- 
hibited numerous herbarium specimens of Scolope7idrium vulgare, 
Ceterach officinanmi, Asplenium marimim, A. Hemionitis [pahnatum), 
and Scolopendrium nigripes, by which last three species it was 
demonstrated that sort in faced pairs {Scolopendrium type) may 
not only appear on species classed as Asplenium, but that, on the 
other hand, simple Asplenoid sort may exist on species classed as 
Seolopendnum (e. g. S, nigilpes and A* Hemionitis). Mr. Wright 
was inclined to the opinion that the presumed hybrid was merely a 
form of J. marinum, basing his opinion partly on the leathery 
nature of both 8. vulgare and Ceterach fronds as contrasted with 
the thin papery texture of the exhibits. He entered at some length 
into the various modes of attempting cross-fertilization in Ferns ; 
but the factors of uncertainty are so difficult to eliminate, that, 
until some delicate means have been devised for the actual trans¬ 
ference by hand of individual autherozoids to alien archegonia, 
hybridity in Ferns can hardly be scientifically proved. Mr. Druery, 
in reply, considered that the Kew examples demonstrated that a far 
closer alliance existed between 8. vulgare and the Asplenia than 
appeared on the surface, the presumed generic line between the 
forms of fructification being broken through, and hence the possi¬ 
bility of hybridizing. He also pointed out that, as A, marinum had 
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also very leathery fronds, this argument per contra failed. One of 
the specimens of A, marinum exhibited with Scoiopendroid sort in 
quantity, found in Prance, might also, he considered, possibly be a 
natural hybrid with 8. vuhjare, especially as its fronds and some 
pinn® were peculiarly forked, dilated, and irregularly abnormal; 
while it is well known that the two species are often closely asso¬ 
ciated in their habitats, so that their spores might easily mix. 

At the meeting on Peb. 7th, the President, Prof. S. H. Vines, while 
demonstrating the property possessed by certain vegetable liquids, 
such as coco-nut milk, and the juice of the pineapple and the potato, 
to cause the oxidation of giiaiacum tincture in the presence of hy¬ 
drogen peroxide, a blue colour being produced, drew attention to the 
recent researches of Eaciborski on the subject. Eaciborski has made 
the interesting discovery that certain tissues of the plant-body, more 
particularly the sieve-tubes and the latieiferous tissue, contain some 
substance, to which he gives the name ieptomin, which likewise causes 
guaiacum to turn blue in the presence of hydrogen peroxide, and has 
gone on to infer that this leptomin may be regarded as discharging in 
the plant a function analogous to that of haemoglobin in the animal 
body. ^ It was urged, against this assumption, that, although both 
leptomin and hemoglobin give the guaiacum reaction, yet this fact 
does not prove that leptomin can combine with oxygen, and can act 
as an oxygen-carrier in the organism, in the manner which is so 
characteristic of haemoglobin; and that therefore the suggested 
analogy between the two substances is at least premature. 

Mr. Carruthers, as consulting botanist of the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society of England, has recently reported on a fungoid disease of 
the leaves and fruit of cherry-trees. This report has been issued as 
a leaflet by the Society. The fully-developed fungus, Gnomonia 
erythrostoma, belongs to the group of Pyrenomycetes. It makes 
its appearance in spring on the young green leaves, causing yellow 
spots, which gradually increase in size. On these spots small peri- 
tliecia are formed, containing long curved stylospores, which further 
spread the disease. The cherries are attacked at the same time as 
the leaves, and rendered unfit for market. The diseased leaves die 
early, and remain attached to the branches during the ensuing 
winter. Towards early summer the perfected form of the fungus, 
a round black perithecium that tapers up into a beak, is developed 
on the dead leaves, and produces the ascospores which reinfect the 
young leaves. The early death of the leaves and the consequent 
want of nourishment causes the branchlets to become dwarfed, the 
internodes between the leaf-bases being scarcely developed. Mr. 
Carruthers has followed Prof. Franke, of Berlin, who has carefully 
studied the fungus, in his diagnosis of the disease and in the remedy 
recommended. The dead leaves should be plucked and burned 
before the new foliage has begun to grow, and thus the source of 
infection would be removed. This would doubtless be a troublesome 
and expensive procedure, but it commends itself by its thoroughness 
and simplicity. It is in the orchards of Kent that the disease has 
appeared during the last few years, and it has already spread widely. 
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We are glad'to learn that the rumour that only German botanists 
.were to be engaged on Prof. Engler’s Das Fflanzenreich is incorrect. 
The elaboration of i^aias for that work has been entrusted to Dr. 
Eendle. 

Mr. a. a. Heller has issued a second edition of his Catalogue 
of North American Plants North of Mexico, exclusive of the lower 
cryptogams, which brings the enumeration up to Nov. 10, 1900. 
It is arranged in accordance with Engler and Prantl’s Pflanzen- 
fmiilien, the author being of opinion that “ the universal acceptance 
of the change from the obsolete arrangement of Bentham and 
Hooker” is understood by all.” The work of recent describers 
and nomenclaturists is fully recognized, as may be gathered from 
the fact that on one page (171), out of 79 numbered names, 60 are 
assigned to Prof. E. L. Greene, and 7 to Mr. Aven Nelson. Mr. 
Heller, finding that “ a number of new combinations would have 
to be published in order to secure uniformity of treatment,” prefaces 
his work with five pages of them : these subsequently appear in the 
body of the book with the name ‘‘Heller” appended. It seems to 
us that such alterations should be reserved for a work other than a 
mere list of species, such as is this Catalogue, even supposing such 
changes ultimately to be necessary. The work is well printed on 
one side of the page, the other being left for additions and corrections. 
It would be well in future editions to print the name of the order 
and the genus at the head of each page, as is done in the British 
Museum publications. No publisher’s name appears on the title-page. 

The first number of his Muhlenbergia — a new journal which, 
with commendable frankness, Mr. Heller announces as “ issued at 
irregular intervals ”—is entirely devoted to further changes in 
nomenclature, and indeed is '‘issued somewhat prematurely” in 
order to make room for them. These changes “ were crowded out 
of the Catalogue, enough space not having been provided in that 
work to accommodate ail of them.” We are entirely in accord with 
Mr. Heller in thinking that “the bare citation without discussion 
in most cases is undesirable ” ; and if “ lack of time forbids a more 
extended treatment of the different species under consideration,” 
we do not think botanical science would suffer were the changes 
postponed until they could be properly investigated. 

The activity of our transatlantic friends is manifevsting itself in 
the establishment of botanical magazines, often small ones, in 
various centres. The latest is Torreya, “a monthly journal of 
botanical notes and news edited for the Torrey Botanical Club by 
Marshall Avery Howe.” It is dated January, but did not reach us 
until early in February. There are short papers on Eudbeckia hirta 
by Dr. Britton, on seedlings of Arismia by D. T. MacDougal, and 
on Lycopodium by P, E. Lloyd, and others. The number contains 
sixteen pages. 

Mr. Stanley Coulter, in his Catalogue of the Flowermg Plants 
and Ferns indigmiom to Indiana (from the 24th Annual Beport of 
the Department of Geology and Natural Resources of Indiana), 
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commendably abstains from increasing synonymy, and is, coiitenfc 
to follow Messrs. Britton and Brown in the matter of nomenclature. 
There are no descriptions, but the distribution of each species is 
traced through the State, with useful notes on such as are either 
valuable or detrimental, with local names and (unfortunately) 
^‘popular” names manufactured after the manner frequent in 
English books. There is an introduction in which the economic 
value of some species and the poisonous nature of others are 
treated in separate essays ; a good bibliography and a full (single) 
index add to the value of the work, which. impresses us as dis¬ 
tinctly useful and well done throughout. 

The seventh part of MM. de Wildeman & Durand’s handsome 
lUmtrations de la Flore da Congo has been issued. It contains 
twelve plates, representing species of Copaiba, Thomanderna, Onci- 
notis, Pterocarpm, Peristrophe, Diivernoya, Artahotrys, and Ilibiscus. 
The plates, by MM. B. Herincq, G. Guisin, and A. d’Apreval, are 
admirably executed; they are printed in Paris. 

The second part of the Flora of Kob Chang, reprinted from the 
last issue of the Botanisk Tuhskrift (voL xxiii.), contains an account 
of the Corallimcem of this district by Dr. Poslie. The number of 
species is small, but, as the author justly remarks, the interest of 
the collection lies in the geographical distribution. Of the ten 
species enumerated, three were determined by Major Keinbold— 
Dermatolithon pustidatum, Amphiroa fragilmima, and Corallina 
tenella; and among the remaining seven species, there are three 
new species and three new varieties. The forma fimafatiemis of 
Lithothamnmi Philipii is raised to the rank of a species and given a 
variety of its own, to represent the form of the plant found at Kob 
Chang. Dr. Posiie’s work in this, as in his other papers, is calcu¬ 
lated to ease the task of anyone who in the future shall monograph 
the LitJwtluirnnwn group ; for, by noting and describing the slight 
differences between closely allied species, he supplies the connecting 
links between the forms. Unfortunately, however, this system must 
lead to a large increase in future synonymy. 

To Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. —With reference to the editorial 
notes contained in the Journal of Botany for January, 1901, pages 
47 and 48, reflecting on you and your work in connection with Sae 
preparation of the Flora of Tropical Africa, 1 desire to offer to you 
an expression of my sincere regret for the same. The preparation 
of the Flora of Tropical Africa was not committed to you until the 
year 1891, and my statement that it has been in your hands since 
1872 is incorrect. I sincerely apologize to you for having imputed 
to you unnecessary delay in its preparation, and I desire to withdraw 
all reflections and imputations affecting you of every kind whatever 
contained in the editorial notes referred to.— Jambs Beitten. 
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A NEW HYBRID WATER RANUNCULUS. 

By H. & J. Groves, F.L.S. 

Plate 420. 

Some years ago we received from Mr. T. Hilton a curious water 
Ranuneuius, collected by him at Copthoriie Common, East Sussex. 
The upper leaves and the heads of carpels resembled those of E. 
Lenonnandi, but the lower leaves were much divided though not 
capillary, while in stature, and the shape and size of the flowers, it 
resembled a small state of E. peltatus. Our first impres&ioii was 
that it must be a hybrid between these two species, but the presence 
of some well-developed heads of fruit seemed to militate against 
this view% and we did not feel that there was sufficient evidence to 
come to a conclusion, so put it aside among the many puzzles in 
this group, to await further material for solution. 

On the 23rd of May of the present year Messrs. C. E. Salmon 
and James Groves visited the locality, duly found the plant, and 
collected a series of specimens. It occurred somewhat sparingly 
in a rather muddy stream in company with E. Lenormandi and a 
fairly typical form of E. peltatus, but generally in deeper water than 
the former. 

On examining a number of fruiting heads we found that a con- 
siderable proportion of the carpels were undeveloped, and this being 
the case, taken in conjunction with the facts that the plant occurs 
in small quantity in company with both of the supposed parents, 
and that it possesses some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
each of them, we cannot resist the conclusion that it is a hybrid 
between E. Lenormandi and E. peltatus. The plant is so distinct 
and remarkable that we think it desirable to describe and figure it. 

R. Hiltoni, hibr. nov. (E, Lenormayidi x peltatus). Stem rather 
stout, rooting at many of the nodes; lower submersed leaves stalked, 
once or twice trifurcate, with linear acute (not capillary) lacini®; 
upper long-stalked, mostly semicireular-reniform, trifid (sometimes 
tripartite), segments cuneate, deeply 3-5-lobed, lobes mostly acute; 
floating leaves rather coriaceous, cordate-orbicular, with 3 rounded 
lobes, the central lobe entire, or with two notches, the lateral with 
1 deep and 2 shallow notches; stipules large, lower acute, upper 
broad rounded ; peduncle stout, usually longer than the subtending 
petiole, recurved with fruit; sepals ovate refiexed ; petals obovate, 
claw but slightly yellow, nectary cup-shaped, or wanting ; stamens 
about 12-14 ; carpels about 40, glabrous or slightly hairy, dis¬ 
tinctly keeled, inner edge rounded towards the top. 

Discovered in April, 1896, by Mr. T. Hilton, in a stream on 
Copthorne Oonamon, East Sussex. 

E. Hiltmi resembles E. Lenormandi in its rooting habit, the 
shape of the floating leaves, the number of stamens, and the usually 
glabrous carpels with rounded inner edge; while it approaches 
E. pdtat^m hr the shape and size of the petals and the hairy 
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receptacle. In tlie submersed leaves it is unlike bofcli species, for 
ill li. Lenormaniii all the leaves are nearly uniform in shape and 
texture, and in R. pt^ha^ns the subniersed leaves are repeatedly 
clividei into capillary segments, and t’nere are rarely any leaves of 
a transitiond character; whereas in IR Hiltoni, while none of the 
submersed leaves are truly capillary, almost all of them are transi» 
tional in character, some of the specimens—that figured, for in¬ 
stance—preseniing a series of gradations from the repeatedly and 
very deeply divided lowest leaves with linear segments to the 
cordate-orbicular floating leaves. 


NOTES ON AFMCAN STEEOULIAOE^. 

By Edmund G. Bakeb, F.L.S. 

The following notes have been made during a revision of the 
African SiercuUacem at the British Museum with Dr. Schumann's 
recently published Monograph." 

Melhania. 

Of this genus twenty-five species are described. There seems 
confusion with regard to if. griquends Bolus and M, Behmanni 
Szyszyi. In Journ. Bot, 1898, p. 5, I indicated that I thought 
these species identical; but Dr. Schumann expresses his dis¬ 
agreement with this view, and places them in different groups. 
iV. griqtiensis was established by Mr. Bolus in Journ. Linn. Boc. 
xxiv. p. 172 (1887), on Burcliell no. 20.50, from Kloof Village, 
Asbestos Mountains, and on a plant from Griquatown, Mrs. Orpen^ 
Herb. Bolus, no. 6045. Mr. N. E. Brown in a note (/. 6*.) added 
several plants, among them Rehmann no. 5220. Dr. Schumann, in 
FLanm MarlutliimKB (Engler, Bot. Jahrb. x. p. 41, July, 1888), 
subsequently described as M. griquensis Bolus, MarLoth no. 1182, 
from West Griqualaiid; but neither here nor in his monograph 
does he cite any other plants upon which Bolus himself established 
his species. I have carefully re-examined BurcheU no. 2050 at Kew, 
and still consider it inseparable from if. Rrhnannu The bracts of 
the epicalyx in BurclieH’s specimen are not, however, linear-subu¬ 
late, but ovate. Rehmcvnu no. 5220, the type of M. Reimanni, is 
among the plants referred to ilf. griquensis by Mr. Brown in his 
note additional to Mr. Bolus's original description. 

Dr. Schumann does not retain M. Bw chellii DC. The type is 
Burchett no, 2417, and is in the Kew Herbarium; the leaves are 
much broader than in ilf. prostrata DC.—the lamina is 7-9 cm. 
long and 7 mm. to 2 cm. broad, and closely tomentose above, not 
glabrescent. ii. Damararm Harvey, a species omitted from my 


* Momgraphieen afrikanischer Pflanzen-FamUien und -Gattmgen. Heraus- 
gegeben von A. Engler. V.—Sterculiace© Africanas. Bearbeitet von K, Schu¬ 
mann. Leipzig: Engelniann. 4to, pp. 140, tt. xvi. 
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enumeration in Jonrn. Bot. 1898, pp. 4-6, apparently belonging to 
§ Brotma. is omitted by Dr, Schumann. 

The following species are apparently undescribed:— 

M. (Beoteroa) Taylori, sp. iiov. Frutex ramos plus minus 
numerosos emittens novellis tenuiter subromeiiLosis deinde gla- 
bratis; foliis petiolatis late ovatis vel eilipticis basi rotundaiis 
vel subcordatis quiuque- vel subseptem-nerviis serratis utrinque 
tomenteliis siibtus paulo pailidioribus ; stipulis liuearibus; floribiis 
ssepissimine gemioatis axiliaribus ; pedicellis quam pedunculis 
brevioribus subtomentosis; bracteolis lanceolatis acuminatis mox 
recurvatis tomentosis quam sepalis brevioribus; sepalis similibus, 
lauceolatis acuminatis; petalis sepaia paulo superantibus; stami- 
nodiis liuearibus quam petalis manifeste brevioribus stamina 
superantibus; capsula extus tomentosa seminibus circa 4 pro 
valva. Species ad M. rotundatom Hoclist. valde affinis. 

Hab. East Equatorial Africa; Freretown, Rev. IF. E. Taylor, 
In flower and fruit, Dec. 11, 1885. 

Shrub with branches at first subtomentose, then glabrous. 
Leaves petioiate, oval or elliptical, subtomentose on both sides, 
rather lighter coloured below, smaller altogether and broader in 
proportion to length than those of M, rotundata Hochst., to which 
species the plant is closely allied. Lamina of largest leaf on speci¬ 
men examined is 8*5 cm. long by 8 cm. broad; petiole 2 cm. long. 
Flowers axillary, gemmate, peduncle subtomentose, + 8*5 cm. long, 
pedicels 4: 1 cm. long. Bracts lanceolate, tomentose, refiexing at 
an early stage, nearly 1 cm. long (measured in young fruiting stage). 
Sepals tomentose externally, lanceolate, acuminate, ±1’^ cm. long. 
Petals + I'l cm. long. Style glabrous. Filaments of stamens 
1*5 mm. Anthers 2 mm. Staminodia ± 7 mm. Capsule externally 
tomentose, not pointed as in 2L rotundata. Loculi generally 

4- seeded. 

M. (Broteroa) albicans, sp. nov. Fruticulus ramos plus minus 
numerosos et adscendentes emittens novellis coofertim argenteo- 
vel subcinereo-tomentosis; foliis breviuscule petiolatis oblongis vel 
oblongo-oblanceolatis utrinque confertim argenteo- vel subcinereo- 
tomentosis subtus pailidioribus apicem versus serratis; stipulis 
filiformibus; fioribus solitariis vel binis vel teriiis; bracteolis 
lanceolatis quam sepalis paulo brevioribus argenteo-tomentosis; 
sepalis lanceolatis acuminatis; petalis sepaia paulo superantibus; 
staminodiis liuearibus quam staminibus dnplo longioribus, fiia- 
mentis brevibus; ovario globoso hirsuto loculis pluriovulatis. 

Hab, Transvaal; Pilgrim’s Rest, Rev, IF. Greemtock, 1879. 

Shrub branching, young branches and leaves covered with a 
close silvery or subcinereous tomentum. Leaves oblong or oblong- 
oblauceolate, cuneate at the base, margin more or less serrate 
towards the apex, lateral nerves inconspicuous above, more con¬ 
spicuous below, lamina 2*5“3'8 cm. long, 1-1*5 cm. broad, petiole 

5- 7 mm. long. Stipules linear. Bracts lanceolate, externally 
tomentose, shorter than the sepals, ± 8 mm. long, 2 mm. broad 
at broadest poml Sepals lanceolate-acuminate, nearly 1 cm. long. 

' . K 2 
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Petals jnst longer than the sepals, ± 1 cm. long. Staminodia 
linear, about twice the length of the stamens, 5 mm. long. 
Stameiis about 2m mm. long. Stigmas triangular, flat, recurved; 
style somewhat hairy. Ovary globose, covered with white hairs. 
Loculi about 6-seeded. The species is allied to 3/. JiamHi Bak. fii. 

M. (Eumelhania) apiculata, sp. nov. Frutex ramis ligiiescen- 
tibus gracilibus teretibiis superne subtomentosis et aliquantiilum 
lepidotis; foliis modice petiolatis in speciminibus nostris parvis 
aiiguste oblongis iitrinqiie cinereo-tomentosis subtus pallidioribus 
basi rotimdatis vel subcordatis iiiarginibus integris; bracteolis late 
ovatis cordatis acntis extiis subtomentosis et aiiqnantiilum lepidotis 
qiiam sepalis brevioribus; sepalis lanceolatis apicnlatis; stami- 
nodiis quam staminibus paulo brevioribus angustissime oblanceo- 
latis; ovario tomentoso; stylo glabro; stigmatibus recurvatis; 
capsulis extenie tomentosis locuiis polyspermis seminibus glabris 
brunneis rugulosis. 

Hab. Fort Dauphin, Madagascar, J. Chisel, no. 3, ^^Akata 
maimho ; arbuste a fleiirs jaune et a fonds rouge.” 

Shrub with terete, woody branches, the ends subtomentose and 
somewhat lepidote. Leaves on specimen examined only reached a 
length of 2 cm., cinereous-tomentose, paler below, petioles 4-5 mm. 
long. Flowers axillary, peduncles short, 5-8 mm. long. Bracts 
ovate-cordate, externally cinereous tomentose and somewhat lepi¬ 
dote, in the flowering stage ± 7 mm. long, and about the same 
breadth. Sepals lanceolate, tomentose and somewhat lepidote ex¬ 
ternally, with an apiculus which sometimes measures rather more 
than 3 mm. long. Filament i 3 mm. long, anthers 1*5 mm. long. 
Style 2*5-3 mm. long; style-arms 5, recurved. Loculi 6- or perhaps 
more seeded. Seeds brown, rugulose, glabrous. Allied in some 
respects to Jf. Steudneri Scliwf., but the bracts are acute, not 
acuminate. 

I have not seen specimens of M. corcliorifolia Bail!., from between 
Manoumbe and Mouroundava, the leaves of which are described as 
10 cm. long and the fertile stamens as 10. 

Dombeya. 

In this genus Dr. Schumann enumerates and characterizes 
thirty-nine species from Africa and the Comoro Islands, The 
species are divided into two subgenera, Eudombeya (IL Sebum.) 
having a 5-iocular ovary and. 5 styles, and Xeropetalum (Planchon, 
emend. K. Sebum.) is diagnosed as having a 3-iooular ovary and 
3 styles. The character of the latter subgenus must undergo a 
slight alteration, as in D. Kirkii Masters 2-styled flowers will be 
found. In connection with this plant there appears to be some 
confusion. Dr. Masters founded the species on two gatherings, one 
collected in lat. 16^ S. by Dr. Meller, and another at Lupata by 
Sir John Kirk. In the former there are certainly for the most part 
only 2 styles and a bilocular ovary, and an inflorescence in which 
the flowers on the branches are racemosely arranged. The plant 
from Lupata has 3 styles. Dr. Schumann places with these under 
D. Kirkii a specimen from the Nyika Country, collected by Eev. T. 
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Wakefield, and one from the Duga Station, Holst no. 8180. In 
these latter the flowers are smaller, the calyx is very pilose, and the 
leaves are a different shape— i. e, they are broadest oiie*third from 
the apex, whilst in the true plant they are broadest about one- third 
from the base. 

There is much similarity between the true D. lurJdi Masters 
and D. laxiflora K. Schum., and it will be for future moiiograj)liers 
to determine whether these species are not synonymous. 

D. pulcJira N. E. Brown and I). vUmrnijiora Bojer are omitted. 
The former is a plant of the subgenus Eudomheya^ its alliance being 
perhaps with ,D. Buryessm Gerrard. It is a handsome shrub 5-8 ft. 
high, from Eimer’s Creek, Barberton, E, E. Galpia no. 804. It 
differs from B. Buryessm in having very discolorous leaves. The 
latter is from the island of Johanna, Comoro Islands, and has close 
affinities with I). bracteopoda K. Schum. 

Difficulties have been found in locating certain species in the 
series. B. Johnstoni Baker is a plant of the subgenus Eudo77iheya 
with flowers about the size of B. Buryessm Gerr. The style is 
hairy, and it will require careful comparison with B. lasiostylls 
X. Schum, B. tanyanyikensis Baker also belongs to Endombeya — 
the style is hairy below, and the flowers about the size of those of 
B. Buettneri K. Schum. B. cuanzensis K. Schum. must come next 
to B. huilleusis K. Schum., and has been correctly placed in Xero^ 
petahm. There are two gatherings of the latter in the Kew 
Herbarium by H. H. Johnston—one from Humpata, Chella Mts., 
Angola, Sept. 1883, and another from Cunene. 

D. (Xeropetalum) Taylori, sp. nov. Erutex vel arbuscula 7 
ramis teretibus noveliis subpilosis; foliis modice petiolatis obovato- 
ellipticis margins irregulariter serratis basi cordatis vel subcordatis 
saepissime septemuerviis siibeoriaceis apice acutis utrinque pilis 
stellatis inspersis subtus reticulato-nervosis ; stlpulis caducissitius ; 
inflorescentia coetanea paniculata axillari pedunculata pedunculis 
pedicellisque patentim griseo- vel subbrunneo-pilosis, pedicellis sub- 
capillaceis; sepalis lanceolatis extus pilosis quam petalis breviori- 
bus; petalis modice obliquis, androecio quam petalis breviore; 
stigmatibus 3 recurvatis, ovario albo-tomentoso. 

Ad B. umbraculiferani K. Schum. valde aocedens. 

Hab. Mombas Island, Piev, IF. Taylor, 1886. 

This plant bears close relations also with Holst no. 3180, from 
the Duga Station, and with a specimen collected by Kev. T. Wake¬ 
field at Nyika, but it differs in both leaves and inflorescence from 
B, Kirldi, 

Shrub or small tree 7 Leaves petiolate, subcoriaceous, obovate- 
elliptic, the broadest part being about one-third from the apex, 
margin irregularly serrate with stellate hairs on both sides, veins 
reticulated beneath much more strongly than in B. umbraculifera 
K. Schum., lamina 4-4*5 cm. long, 2*5-3 cm. broad, petiole ±1*5 cm. 
Inflorescence compact, many-flowered. Peduncles and pedicels with 
patent grey or brownish hairs; pedicels capillary. Sepals lanceo¬ 
late, subacumihate, externally pilose, rather rnore than half as long 
as corolla. Petals ± 8 mm. long, ± 4 mtn, broad at broadest part, 
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moderately oblique. Staminodes linear, slightly broadening towards 
apes, longer than the stamens, which, however, have rather long 
filaments. Ovary hairy externally. Stigmas 8, recurved. Style 
sparingly pilose. Ripe capsule not seen. 

Herbiannia. 

Under this genus Dr. Schumann characterizes four subgeiiera— 
i.e. (1) Marehnia; [2i) EnJiennminia; (S) Mahernia; {i) Ackarpm— 
the diagnostic characters depending on the nature of the filament, 
the inilorescence, and whether the capsule is horned or destitute of 
these appendages. The genus GUefiia, described by Baron von 
Mueller from South Australia, constitutes a fifth subgenus between 
Marihirta and F/uhermannia. The filaments are filiform-linear—• 
the anthers somewhat hastate, bifid at tbe apex; the peduncles 
axillary, and tbe flowers usually geminate. Coirhonts lomjlpes Tate 
ill Trans. Roy. Soc. South Australia, vol. xxii. p. 119 (1898), belongs 
also to the subgenus Gikda. It is identical with tlermannia Giiesu 
F. V, M. (= Gilesia hiniflora F. v. M.). 

H. (Marehnia) Bonaldsoni/sp. nov. Suffrutieosa ramosa ramis 
teretibiis noveliis sparsissime stellato-tomentelUs delude glabratis ; 
foliis modice petiolatis, petiolo cano-subtomentoso tereti, oblongo- 
lanceolatis cinereowiridibus basi rotundatis subdiscoloribus subtus 
panllo pallidioribus apice obtusis vel acutiusculis, stipulis oblique 
ovatis acutis basi rotundatis caducis; fioribus in paniculas terini- 
nales et axillares dispositis pedunculatis et pedicellatis; bracteolis 
et bracteis fiiiformibus; calyee turbinato in lacinias lanceolato- 
acuminatas diviso; petalis calycem subsequantibus glabris; autberis 
ciliolatis quam stylo paullo brevioribus, filamentis exappendiculatis 
glabris ; ovario sessiii tomentoso quinquelobo; stylo glabro. 

Species ad H. exappendkmiatam K. Sebum, valde affinis differt 
imprimis folds angustioribus, paniculis angustioribiis, fioribus 
miuoribus, calyeis segmentis lanceolatis et petalis calycem sub- 
seeqiiantibus neo distincte longioribus. 

Hab, Reshiab, Somaliland, Dt\ A. Donaldmi Smithy no. 895. 
In flower, July, 1895. 

Suffruticose, branches terete, sparsely and minutely stellately 
hairy. Leaves green, cinereous, petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, much 
narrower than in H. ejtappendiculata K. Schum., petiole of upper 
leaves ± 6 mm. long, lamina of upper leaves ± 3*5-"3-7 cm. long, 
1-1*2 cm. broad, margin serrulate, base rounded, veins conspicuous 
on the under side. Stipules obliquely ovate. Panicles axillary, 
terndnal, narrower than in H, exappendiouiata K. Sebum. Flowers 
smaller than in exappmdiculata. Calyx ± 6 mm. long, lacinis 
lanceolate, acuminate, ± 3*5 mm. long. PeLals subequal in length 
to calyx, a little shorter than the style, apiculate, narrowly obovate, 
almost 6 mm. long, erect. Anthers ciiiolate, filaments perhaps 
half length of anthers, glabrous. Style filiform, glabrous. Ovary 
tomeiitotee, 5-lobed, Ripe capsule not seen. 

H. Eenii, sp. nov. Suffrutieosa, caulibus elongatis florentibus 
simplicibus teretibus stellato-asperis; foliis petiolatis, petiolo piiis 
stellatis hispido, ovatis vel ellipticis fere glabris nerviis exceptis, 
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apicem versus serratis basi rotundatis coneoloribns; stipiilis niignste 
laiiceolatis qoam petiolis brevioribns; floribiis solitariis axilla,ribiis^ 
pediiiicnlis qiiam Mils nunc longioribus nunc brevioribns ; bracteolis 
biois vel teruis ; calyce in lacinias laneeolato-acuminatas diviso; 
petalis qiiam calyce brevioribns oblongo-ovatis; staminibus qiiaiii 
petalis longioribus; stylo quam antheris longiore; capsula angustata 
vix cornuta. 

Hab. Dammaraland, T. G, Een, 1879. 

Branches elongate, flowers distributed along the branches as in 
Hennmviia hrachypetala Harv., to which species this plant bears 
considerable resemblance. Leaves petioled, petiole 2-3 mm., lamina 
oval or elliptical, almost coucoloroiis, almost glabrous, not at all 
tomentose but with a few scattered stellate hairs, margin serrate or 
serrulate in upper half, veins and midrib prominent below, stel- 
lately hispid, base rounded, lamina ± 1’5 cm. long by 8 or 9 mm. 
broad. Peduncles 1-2 cm. long, stellately hispid. Stipules + 2 mm. 
long. Calyx 6 mm. long, segments lanceolate, acuminate, sparsely 
hairy externally. Petals oblong-ovate, shorter than the sepals, 
± 5 mm. long. Capsule hairy externally, strongly angled, hardly 
horned. 

This plant is closely allied to H, hrachypetala Harvey, which 
has velvety and canescent leaves. 

I have compared authentic material of Hermannia hrachypetala 
Harvey with that of Mahernia tomentosa Turcz., and, as far as I can 
judge, the two plants are synonymous. In Harvey & Souder’s 
Flora Capensis the former stands as no. 54 in Hermannia^ and the 
latter as no. 38 in Mahmiia, The following are probably varieties 
of this species, differing from type especially in the character of 
their leaves. Bolus, Herb. Austro-Africanse, no. 1833, “ In arenosis 
prope Hopetown,” Dr. E. B. Mnskett, differs from type in having 
much broader leaves; while in Bolus no. 5590, “ In plaiiitie prope 
Potchefstroom,*’ legit J. H. McLea, the leaves are very discoloroiis. 

H. damarana, sp. nov. Suffruticosa, novellis cano-suhtomen- 
tosis, foliis breviter petiolatis oblongis vel oblongo-oblanceolatis vel 
ohlongo-lanceolatis apice apiculatis basi angustatis trinerviis utrin- 
que cano-subtomentosis margine integriuscalis vel interdum apicem 
versus snbserratis ; stipulis subulatis petiolum sub^equantibus ; 
floribus axillaribus solitariis nutantibus vel subnutaiitibus, pedun- 
culo pedicelloque cano-subtomentoso; bracteolis parvis linearibus; 
calyce turhinato in lacinias lanceolato-triangulares et subacnmi- 
natas ad medium diviso; petalis quam calyce longioribus vel sub- 
sequantibus anguste obovatis basi cuneatis; filamentis oblanceolatis 
antberis ciliolatis calycem subsequantibus; ovario extus subtomen- 
toso baud cornuto, stylo usque ad medium pilosulo. 

Hab, Dammaraland, G. Em, 1879. 

Snffruticose, young branchlets beibaceous, cano-subtomentose. 
Leaves 1-1’7 cm. long, 3'5“4‘5 ram. broad, ciuereous-subtomeutose 
on both surfaces, veins subprominent below. Petioles ± 3 mm. long. 
Flowers axillary, solitary. Peduncles shorter than the leaves, but 
much longer tlian the petiole. Calyx ± 7-5 mm. long, segments 
± 4 mm, long. Petals narrowly obovate, generally slightly longer 
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than tlie calyx, + 8 mm. Anthers ciliolate, filaments oblanceolate. 
Style with lower half slightly hairy and a little longer than the 
anthers. Ovary hairy externally. Capsule not seen. 

H, visciDA Hiern, var. iiov. Eandii. Suffruticosa ramosissima 
glandulosa; petalis quam calyce brevioribus cuneato-oblanceolatis 
qiiam iis typi angustioribus. 

Hab. Bnliiwayo, Dr. B. Frank Band^ no. 295. 

Suffriiticose, branching copiously, apparently a taller plant than 
type. Calyx + 5*5 mm. shorter than in the type, segments lanceo¬ 
late-acuminate, externally snbpilose. Petals much narrower than 
in the type, ± 4*5 mm. long. Anthers longer than calyx, ciliolate. 
Capsule distinctly horned. 


BEITISH BOTANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTUKY. 

By W. a. Claeke, F.L.B. 

The above title will, no doubt, be considered an ambitious one, 
and it seems desirable to explain that it is proposed merely to 
review, and that very briefly, the literature of the century affecting 
our native plants, and more especially the phanerogams. The chief 
cryptogamic works will also be referred to in order of date, but 
without any attempt at criticism—which, for the best of reasons, 
must be left to others. 

Before proceeding to our task, it may be well to glance at the 
position of the British botanist at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and it will be found to have been by no means an unenviable one. 
Since the introduction of the Linnean system into the country, 
about the year 1760, much had been done by enthusiastic workers. 
We need only recall the names of Hudson, Withering, Lightfoot, 
Curtis, Sowerby, and Smith, in proof of this statement. Withering’s 
Botanical Arravgement had gone through three editions, the last 
(1796) being, for the time, an excellent British Flora. Lightfoot’s 
Flora Scotica (1777) had done much for the northern kingdom, of 
which previously little botanically had been known. Curtis’s Flora 
Londineiisis (1777-98) contained splendid life-sized coloured figures 
with accurate descriptions of nearly all the flowering plants to be 
found within twenty miles of London, and a few of the mosses and 
fungi. The work has retained its value to the present day, 

James Sowerby had, in the same grand style, illustrated the 
British Fungi then known—about 400 species—nnd in 1790, 
together witli Sir James Edward Smith, had commenced the 
well known Engluh Botany, It appeared in monthly parts, each 
containing three plates—the first three being Cypripedimn Calcrohis, 
Veronica spicata^ and Erica vogans, each dated ‘‘Nov. 1; 1790.*’ 
The next part did not appear till Jan. 1, 1791, after which the 
work progressed with regularity. Up to the end of the century 
eleven volumes and part of the twelfth (altogether 822 plates) had 
been published. In 1788 the Linnean Society was established by 
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Sir James Smith and others, and five volumes of Tramactions had 
been published, Stackhouse’s Xe)ris Britannica, Velley’s Marine 
PlantH of the Southern Coast of Enr/land, and Bolton’s Illustrations of 
FWns and Fungi were valuable works for the student of cryptogams ; 
and ill the last year of the century the first two volumes of Smith’s 
Flora Britannica were published. It will therefore be seen that at 
this period the British botanist was really very well supplied with 
descriptive %vorks on the flora of his country. 

For Ireland but little had been done—a few rare plants, such as 
Dryas oetopetala, Saxifraga nmhro^sa, and Arbutus IJnedOf had long 
been known as natives; and Caleb Threlkeld had in 1727 published 
a Synopsis Stirpiiini Flihernicarmn, which, according to Pulteney, 
contained 535 species. 

Smith's Flora Britannica, having been published in the last 
year of the century, affords some interesting statistics. The total 
number of flowering plants described is 1807, but this number may 
be reduced to 1180 by subtracting about 100 species not indigenous, 
and 27 Willows not now considered distinct species. This Flora 
also contains descriptions of 36 Ferns, 6 Equisetums, 6 Lyco¬ 
podiums, 1 Piiularia, 1 Isoetes, 3 Oharas, and nearly 300 Mosses. 
It does not include Algfe, Fungi, or Hepatic®, but these families 
were included in Withering’s Botanical Arrangement. 

It may be also noted that the era of County Floras had com¬ 
menced—Eelhan, Sibtliorp, and Abbot having published their 
Floras of the Counties of Cambridge (1785), Oxford (1794), and 
Bedford (1798), respectively. The continuation of these County 
Floras, which is one of the distinctive features of the botanical 
literature of the century, will be referred to later on, 

We have seen that Smith & Sow®rby’s English Botany was 
commenced in 1790, but it extended through thirty-six volumes, 
till March, 1814, and so is the first work which demands our 
particular attention. Its merits are too well known to need any 
record here. Its 2592 plates comprise 1445 flowering plants (of 
which, however, only about 1250 are distinct native species), 
40 Ferns, 7 Equisetums, 6 Lycopodiums, 1 Piiularia, 1 Isoetes, 
6 Oharas, 343 Mosses, 80 Hepatic®, and 663 “Alg®” (including 
280 Lichens). 

The following, amongst other interesting plants, were first 
figured and described in this great work:— Mathiola incana, Arabis 
ciliata, Draba azoides, Elatine hexandra, Oxytropis canipestris, 
Rosa hibernica, Saxlfraga Greiim, Bupleurum aristatuni, Aster Lino- 
syris, Bryanthus taxifollus, Pyrola media, Moneses, Myosotis alpestris, 
Pingidciila grandiflora, Polygonatuni verticillatum, Jmiens tenuis, 
Scheiichzeria, Kohreski, Carex elungata, C. rariflora, 0. Jmmilis, 
C. tomentosa, C. vaginata, Q» nstidata, Alopeciinis alpinus, and 
Deyeuxia neglecta. 

Of course there were a large number of contributors to English 
Botany during the twenty-four years of its publication. A few of 
the more important were—the Eev. Charles Abbot, the Bedford¬ 
shire botanist ; James Backhouse, of York; Eev. Henry Beeke, of 
Devonshire; Miss Biddixlph (Algae); William Borrer, of Henfield, 
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Sussex, a large e-ontribiitor: Bev. W. T. Bree, of AVarwicksliire; 
James Brodie, of Brodie, Elgin; W. Bniufeoii, of Ripoa ; Rev. H. 
Bryant, Norfolk; James Crowe, Norfolk, a student of Willows; 
Rev. Sir J. Galium & Sir T. G. Ciillum, Suffolk botanists; Rev, 
James Dalton, Rector of Croft;, Yorkshire, the discoverer of Scheuch^ 
y.€ria ; Eev. Hugh Davies, of Aogiesea, author of Welsh Botanolofiy; 
George Don, the Superintendent of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
a large contributor of Highland plants, but including a considerable 
number whieli have not since been found, and so seem to have been 
eiToneoasIy recorded as natives; F. K. Eagle, Suffolk; Rev. R. 
Forby, Rector of Fioeham, Norfolk; Edward Forster, Essex ; Sir 
Xiiouias Gage (Lichens); R. K. Greville (Algce); Miss Griffiths, of 
Torc|iiaT (Aigmi: Rev. J. Harriiuan, Yorkshire; Rev. J, Hemsted, 
many plants from Cambridgeshire; Miss Hutciiins, ol Bautry 
(AlgfB and Mosses); A. B. Lambert, of Boyton, Wilts; Rev. G. R. 
Leathes, Norfolk; Ciiarles Lyell (Lichens); James T. Mackuy and 
John Alackay, large contributors of Irish and Scotch plants 
respectively; W. Mathew, of Bury St. Edmunds; John Pitchford, 
of Norwich, the discoverer of Holosteimi umbellatum; Jacob Rayer, 
Kentish plants; Rev. R. Relhaii, of Cambs.; Edward Robson, of 
Darlington, many plants ; Jonathan Salt, of Sheffield ; Rev. 
Charles Sutton, Norwich; John Templeton, of Belfast, discoverer 
of Rns(i hibetfiica; and Lilly Wigg, of Yarmouth. 

During the progress of Kn<flish Botany several works appeared, 
which may here be briefly noticed. In 1804, Walter Wade, of 
Dublin, published his Plant<e }'iiriores in Hibernia imentm, which 
must have been very ^velcome, as very little had hitherto been done 
for Ireland; and the next year (1805) Turner and Dillwyn’s 
Botanist's Guide through Bnfj^and and Wales appeared, consisting 
simply of county lists of localities for our rarer plants. In 1807 
a great work was completed by Prof. Thomas Martyii, of Cambridge 
—namely, a new edition of Miller’s Gardener's Dictimiary, About 
the same time the British “Fuci” were dealt with by Dawson 
Turner—first in a Synopsis (1802), and afterwards in a more 
complete work of four volumes (1808-1819). In 1802 Diilwyn 
commenced his valuable monograph on the British '‘Conferva,” 
illustrated by 116 coloured plates; and in 1816 a monograph on 
British Jungermamim was published by William Jackson Hooker. 
He also about the same time reissued Curtis's Flora Ltmdinensu, 
with large additions; and in 1818, with Thomas Taylor, produced 
an excellent work on British Mosses. The above-named are tlie 
chief works on British botany which appeared during the first 
twenty years of the century. The Linnean system under the 
auspices of Sir James Smith held undisputed sway in England; 
but the elder Hooker, above mentioned, who was then the rising 
botanist, in tiie early part of 1821 published his Flora Scotiea, 
“ arranged both according to the artificial and natural methods.” 
In the preface, dated 10 April, 1821, the author claims the merit 
of being the first to arrange indigenous plants according to the 
natural ^ system. This work being in the main a compilation 
firoin Lightfoot’s Flora Scotica and English Botany^ need not 
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detain us long. Tlie additional localities were mostly derived 
from Hopkirk’s Flora Glottiima (1818), and notes supplied by 
Robert Maiighan, B. K. Greville. and otiiers. In the Fungi, 
Persoon’s Si/nopsts is followed, and Sowerby’s figures are quoted. 
Mijosotis repens and Hierochloe borealis are here first recorded as 
natives. 

Later in the same year (1821) a very interesting work appeared 
—namely, Gray’s NaturaJ Arraiajenient of British Plants^ '^according 
to their relations to each other as pointed out by Jussieu, Be Can¬ 
dolle, Brown, &c., including those cultivated for use, with an 
Introduction to Botany, in which the terms newly introduced are 
explained ; illustrated by figures.” This work, though nominally 
by Samuel Frederick Gray, was mainly written by his son, John 
Edward Gray. It contains tweiiry-one good plates, dated “Nov. 1st, 
1821.” Ill the preface, Gray gives as a reason for not quoting the 
plates of Emjlish B<>tamj the very high price of the work—generally 
not less than fifty guineas ; he therefore quotes Gerard and Parkin¬ 
son. The introduction contains a short history of the progress of 
botany, and a list of works from 14G8 to 1821. 

One remarkable feature in this work is the nomenclature, for 
the author has, in a large number of instances, rejected the names 
of Linnaeus, especially his specific names, and given new ones of liis 
own invention. He always does this where the Linnean specific 
name is a substantive—thus, Achillea Ptarmica becomes A.sylvestns; 
Acorns Calamus, A. 'imdiilatus; AHsnia Plantago, A, major ; and so on. 
As a “ Flora” of the country in the modern sense, this work could 
be of very little use, as Gniy gives hardly any localities, even for 
the rarer species. 

The year 1823 saw the commencement of R. K. Greviile’s Scottish 
Cryptoijamic Flora, followed next year by iiis Flora FdiaenHis. And 
now we have a very important work to review. Sir J. E. Smith, 
who had done so much for British Botany, crowned his efforts by 
his excellent English Flora, the first two volumes of which appeared 
in 1821. The first volume is dedicated to Sir Thomas Gery Ouilum, 
and in a long and interesting preface Smith reviews the chief works 
on British Botany, commencing with How’s Phytologia Brltannica 
(1650). Adverting to his share in the production of Eaylish Botany, 
he says : “ My name at first did not appear ; but, finding the book 
a fit vehicle for original information and criticism, I publicly 
acknowledged it by a preface to the fourth volume in 1795, and the 
title-page of. every succeeding volume declares its real author”; but, 
notwithstanding this, he complains of “ the flippancy with which 
everybody quotes ‘ Sowerby,’ whom they know merely as the 
delineator of the plates, without adverting to the information. of 
the work or the name of its author.” As to his Flora Bntannira, 
he says: “The chief merit to which this work aspires is originality. 
The author lias examined everything for himself, copying nothing 
without investigation.” In this preface and in the entire work Smith 
most improperly ignores Gray’s Natural Arrangement, even having 
the hardihood to say, “ I have for the first time in a general British 
Flora introduced the Natural Orders of our plants ”! Smith’s 
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work, however, was arranged by the Linneaii system, and merely 
contains the briefest references to the natural orders of Jussieu, 
hlevertlieless the \vork was an excellent Flora of the country ; the 
third volume was published in 1825, and a fourth iu 1828. The 
Cryptogams, except Ferns, are not included. It was the last work 
of the author, who died 17th March, 18*28. 

In 1829 the Rev. J. S. Henslow, Professor of Botany at Cam¬ 
bridge, published a Catah^jne of British Plants -^arranged according 
to the Natural System, with the synonyms of De Candolle, Smith, 
and Liodley.’' It comprises fourteen hundred and fifty indigenous 
and fifty-one naturalized plants. This Catalogue is very interesting, 
being, as far as I know, the earliest of its kind, and a sort of precursor 
of the well-known London Catalogue, In the same year John Bindley, 
Professor of Botany in University College, London, published A Sgn- 
ojmsqftke British Flora “arranged according to the natural orders.*’ 
This ivas a small book, the descriptions of the orders, genera, and 
species being concise, and localities mentioned few. In bis preface, 
alluding to the long reign of the Linnean system under Smith and 
his followers, he says: “ That the system of classification invented 
by Linnseus was altogether worthy of the reputation of that great 
man, considering the state of science at the time when he lived, 
and that it effected much temporary good, may perhaps be conceded; 
but that any botanist should attempt to deny that when it fell into 
the hands of such men as were esteemed the heads of the Linnasan 
system during the last quarter of a century it became a positive 
incubus upon science, is to me, I must confess, a subject of un¬ 
feigned astonishment. Surely it cannot be denied that this school 
has acted as if the whole object of Botany were naming and de¬ 
scribing species, evidently mistaking the means for the end, and 
converting the study of the vegetable kingdom into a system of 
verbal trifling.” This little book contained the first notice of Erica 
ciliaris, which had been lately found by Rev. J. S. Tozer near 
Truro; also several new’ species of Euhiis. A second edition appeared 
in 1835, 

In 1830 Bindley published his Introduction to the Natural System^ 
and in the same year Sir W. J. Hooker catered for the British botanist 
with his British Flora, which subsequently went through many 
editions* Hooker returned to the Linnean system in this hand¬ 
book, which, steering a middle course between the voluminous 
English Flora of Smith and the too concise one of Bindley, was a 
very meritorious work. A second edition appeared in 1831," a third 
in 1835, a fourth in 1838, and others later. The account of the 
Roses is very full and complete, embodying Joseph Woods’s valuable 
paper in voi. xii. of the Linnean Transactions, 

In 1831 the first volume of a Supplement to English Botany 
appeared, the descriptive part being chiefly by Hooker & W. Borrer, 
The first part was issued in August, 1829. Three more volumes 
appeared in 1834, 1843, and 1849, and part of a fifth volume in 
1865; these together form a very valuable addition to the original 
work, containing as they do a large number of excellent figures and 
descriptions of British plants, mostly discovered since 1814, with a 
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few others not figured in KnfiHsh Botamj. It includes Cryptogams^ 
In 1880 E.E, Grevilie published his Ahja Bribninicm, with nineteen 
coloured plates; and in 1831 Lindley & Hutton’s Fimil Flora of 
Great Biitivin was commenced. 

A little anonymous work appeared in 1833 under the title of 
The Irish Flora, coniprisinif the PhcBno(jamons Plants and Ferns. 
It is understood to have been written by Katherine Baily, afterwards 
Lady Kane. It is arranged by the Liunean system, and most of 
the habitats were contributed by John White, of the Glasnevin 
Botanic Garden. It was reprinted in 1846. 

The next important work requiring notice is the British Phmo- 
gamous Botany of William Baxter, 6 vois., 1834-1842. It contains 
about five hundred good coloured plates, only one plant in each 
genus being represented ; the descriptions are very carefully drawn 
up, and for the rarer species lists of localities arranged under 
counties are added ; the synonyms and references to previous works 
are carefully worked up. 

As County Floras were still few and far between, the New 
Botanist's Oitide, 2 vols., 1835-7, consisting of county lists of the 
rarer British plants, must have been very welcome. Its author, 
the late Hewett Cottrell Watson, was an indefatigable worker on 
the distribution of the British Flora for more than forty years— 
from 1832 to 1874. We shall hear of him again. 

In 1836 a noteworthy advance was made by the foundation—by 
Bobert Graham, E. K. Grevilie, J. H. Balfour, and others—of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, and in the same year this Society 
published a Catalogue of British Plants^ containing sixteen hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six species, including fifty-eight cryptogams. The 
Botanical Society of London was founded in July of the same year, 
John Edward Gray being the first President. In the same year 
James Townsend Mackay did good work for Ireland by the pro¬ 
duction of his Flora Hihernica. He had published a Catalogue of 
Irish Plants in 1825, but his Flora was for many years the standard 
work on the subject. 

Mr. G. W. Francis’s Analysis of the British Ferns and their Allies 
(1837) went through several editions. The Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, conducted by Sir W. Jardine, P. J. Selby, Sir W. 
J, Hooker, and others, commenced in 1838, following Loudon’s 
Magazine of Natural History (1829, &c.). At this period one whose 
long life was devoted to British Botany was coming into prominence— 
namely, Charles Cardale Babingtoii. His earliest work was a little 
Flora of Bath and its Neighbourhood, 1834 (with a Supplement in 
1889); and in the latter year he published his Prlmitim Florm 
Sartiicm, or an Outline of the Flora of the Channel Islands, 

In 1840 a History of British Ferns was published by Edward 
Newman, which went through several editions. In 1841 the native 
Seaweeds were described by W. H. Harvey in his British Marine 
Algm; a second edition appeared in 1849, illustrated by a series of 
dried specimens. In the year 1841 also a very useful magazine 
was started, entitled The Phytologist. In its old and new series it 
extends from 1841 to 186S, when it was discontinued, but imme- 
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diately folio\Yed by the Journal of Botany, which happily is stili 
floiirisbing. The articles in the Phi/tologLst were iboslIj concerued 
with British Botany, and by means of tills magazine and its suc¬ 
cessor we have a very complete history of the progress of the science 
in tiie British Isles during the last sixty years of the century. Some 
of the chief contributors to the early volumes of the Urytologist 
were Br. Bromfield, Edwin Lees, Edward Newman, H. C. Watson, 
Thomas Moore, E. G. Vareniie, James Backhouse, Rev, W. T. 
Bree, Jos. Woods, G. S. Gibson, and William Wilson of Warring¬ 
ton, In 1842 a very attractive book on British Forest Trees^ indi¬ 
genous and introduced, was published by P. J. Selby. It is an octavo 
volume of 540 pages, illustrated by a large number of delightful 
engravings. It is a choice and, I believe, now rather scarce work. 
We notv come to the year 1843, in which a work appeared 
which forms an epoch in the history of British Botany—namely, 
the famous Manual of the late Professor Babington, the first edition 
of which ivas published on 1st May of this year. A few extracts 
from the preface to this volume (which differs in later editions) 
will be read with interest. The author remarks that, from the 
attention which had long been paid to the elucidation of the flora 
of Britain, he did not suppose that much remained to be done in 
British Botany, for he could not expect that, after the labours of 
such men as Smith, Hooker, Bindley, and others, and the publi¬ 
cation of so invaluable and unrivalled a collection of figures as is 
contained in the English Botany, there could stili be many questions 
concerning the nomenclature or any considerable number of un¬ 
ascertained species the determination of %vhich would fall to his lot. 
He had not, however, advanced fur in the critical examination of 
our native plants before he found that a careful comparison of 
indigenous specimens with the works of eminent continental authors 
and with plants obtained from other parts of Europe must necessarily 
be made, for it appeared that in very many cases the nomenclature 
employed in England was different from that used in other countries; 
that often plants considered as varieties here were held to be distinct 
species abroad; that several of our species were only looked upon as 
varieties by them; and also that the mode of grouping into genera 
was frequently essentially different.” He then expresses his sur¬ 
prise at these discoveries, and attributes the facts to the ascendency 
of Sir J. E. Smith, “ the fortunate possessor of the herbariimi of 
Linnaeus,” and to the long separation of this country from conti¬ 
nental nations, owing to the war with Napoleon, ‘*by ivliich we 
were almost completely prevented from observing the progress 
which botanical science was making in other countries,” so that 
“■‘at the conclusion of the war we had become so w^edded to the 
system of Linnaeus and .... so well satisfied with our own pro¬ 
ficiency that, with the honourable exception of Mr. Brown,there 
was at that time scarcely a botanist in Britain who took any interest 
or paid the least attention to the classification by natural orders 


* Robert Brown, who adopted the Natural System as early as 1810 in his 
Pmdfomm Florae Norm UoUaudi<v. 
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which had been adopted in Prance, and to the more minute and 
accurate exarninatiou of plants which was caused by the employrnent 
of that philosophical arrangement.’' As to the plan of Manual, he 
says: “ Synonyms have been almost wholly omitted, but at least 
one British and one German figure of each plant is quoted in all 
cases in which it could be done with accuracy. Localities are only 
given for new or peculiarly rare plants, the existence of so complete 
a work as Mr. Watson’s New Botanist's Guide having made it un¬ 
necessary inconveniently to swell the present volnme by their intro¬ 
duction.” He acknowledges his obligations to his friends Professor 
Balfour, of Glasgow, and D. Moore, Esq., of the Glasnevin Botanical 
Garden at Dublin, for complete Catalogues of the Floras of Scotland 
and Ireland respectively,” and to W. Borrer, Prof. Heuslow, E. 
Forster, the Eev. W. A. Leighton, and others. It wili be seen that 
a guide to the British Flora was here promised far superior to any¬ 
thing hitherto published in England, and the promise was amply 
fulfilled. Babington had already commenced the careful study of 
Uuhi^ and the Manual contained descriptions of twenty-four species 
and numerous varieties. This Manual •svas a great success, and 
went through many editions, all carefully brought up to date by the 
author; the second appeared in 1847, the third in 1851, the fourth 
in 1856, and the 8th and last in 1881. The book is too well known 
to require further description. 

The well-known London Catalogue of British Plants, published by 
the Botanical Society of London, already mentioned, first appeared 
in 1844, and has now gone through nine editions. The total 
number of species contained in the first w^as fourteen hundred 
and twenty-eight, of which thirteen hundred and seventy-one are 
phanerogams. The nomenclature adopted was that of Plooker’s 
British Flora, which had then gone through five editions in less than 
a dozen years. The Rev. J. E. Leefe was then the chief authority 
in the genus SaHx, and Mr. Edwin Lees was consulted as to Rubi, 

In 1845 the British freshwater Algae were described and illus¬ 
trated in two handsome volumes by A. H. Hassali, and in the next 
year Babington published his Synopsis of the Brliisk Ruhi, Also in 
this year Harvey’s Phgcologia Britanyiica appeared, forming an im¬ 
portant addition to our knowledge of marine Algae. It is illustrated 
by 360 fine coloured plates, and describes 388 species. Henfrey’s 
Oiu/ines of Structural and Plufsiological Botany (1847) was a very 
useful work, by a master of his subject. In this year also Hewett 
Cottrell Watson commenced the publication of his valuable Cijbele 
Brltannka, an elaborate work showing the distribution of each of 
our native flowering plants through eighteen provinces, afterwards 
subdivided into one hundred and twelve vice-counties. Each species 
is also classified as a native, colonist, denizen, or alien ; and, again, 
as British, English, Atlantic, Germanic, Scotch, or Highland. A 
second volnme of the Cybele appeared in 1849, a third in 1852, 
and a fourth in 1859. Mrs. Hussey’s Illustrations of British Myco¬ 
logy, also published in 1847, was an interesting addition to the 
library of the crjptogamie botanist. About this time we first 
hear of the American water-weed PUodm in England, the second 
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and third volumes of the Fhytologist containing several notices of 
its occurrence. 

Ill 1819 the botanical student must have welcomed J. H. 
Balfour's Mamial oj Botany, and the still more valuable translation 
by Edwin Lankester of Schleiden's Fnncipies of Scientific Botany. 
The Botanical Ga::ette, a monthly journal edited by A. Henfrey and 
others, was commenced in 1849, and continued to 1851. It con¬ 
tains many interesting papers by C. C. Babington, H. C. Watson, 
Eev. W. A. Leighton, and other weli-knowu botanists. An early 
number in 1850 contained an abstract of Fries’s SymbolcB ad His¬ 
torians Hieraciontni, which must have opened the eyes of many of 
its readers. About this time this genus {tlieracium} ivas beginning 
to be seriously studied by Messrs. James Backhouse, J. G. Baker, 
and others, and many additions were made to the British list of 
species. (See Piiytoi. iii. 996 and iv. 805, 844.) 

The events of 185*2 were the appearance of J. H. Balfour’s 
excellent Class Book of Botany, entirely superseding former works 
of the like character, and Henfrey’s translation of Von Mold on 
the vegetable cell. Passing on to 1855, we have in Wilson’s 
Bryoloyla Britannka a valuable addition to the literature of mosses; 
and next year James Backhouse published his welbknown Mono¬ 
graph of the British Hieracia, in which he described thirty-three 
species as British, many of them only then recently distinguished. 

In 1857 the Rev, M. J. Berkeley published his Introduction to 
Cryptoyamw Botany, and in the same year appeared Henfrey’s 
Eienientary Course of Botany ; and this brings us to 1858, when a 
most useful book was published, namely, the excellent Handbook of 
the British Flora . . . for the use of Beginners and Amateurs, by 
George Bentham. The author of this delightful book had already 
distinguished himself by his Monograph on the Genera and Species 
of the Lahiatm (1832-6), and subsequently obtained a world-wide 
reputation by the great Genera Plantar am, produced by him in 
conjunction with Bir J. D. Hooker, 1862-83. In the preface to this 
Handbook the author, after saying that he "had been frequently 
applied to to recommend a work which should enable persons 
having no previous knowledge of botany to name the wild flowers 
they might gather in tbeir country rambles, and that he had found 
this difficult, as the standard floras required too much previous 
scientific knowledge for a beginner or mere amateur,” goes on to 
say that he “here attempted a descriptive enumeration of all the 
plants wild in the British Isles distinguished by such characters as 
might be readily perceived by the unlearned eye, and expressed in 
ordinary language, using such technical terms only as appeared 
indispensable for accuracy, and whose adopted meaning could be 
explained in the work itself.” This being his object, he at first 
thought that a mere compilation might be sufficient, “the British 
plants being so well-known, and having been so repeatedly de¬ 
scribed with so much detail; but he soon found that a careful 
comparison and verification of the characters upon the plants them¬ 
selves was necessary.” He then states that the descriptions had 
been drawn up from British specimens, and compared with the 
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characters given in Hooker & Ariiott’s British Flora and Babingtoii’s 
Maniifd, or with detailed descriptions in some of the best local 
floras ; that they had been verified upon continental specimens, and 
checked by the examination of living specimens; and tliat he had 
availed himself of numerous and repeated observations made 
during forty years’ iierborizations in various parts of Europe.” 
The result of his labours certainly was the production of a most 
attractive introduction to the study of ttie British Flora, freed from 
every unnecessary difficulty. As to his method of treatment of 
species, he says:—“It will no doubt be matter of astnmsliment 
that whilst the last edition of Hooker & Arnott’s Flora (1855) con¬ 
tains 1571 species, and that of Babington’s Manual (1856) as many 
as 1708 (exclusive of Ohara), that number is in the present work 
reduced to 1285. This is not owing to any real difierence of 
opinion as to the richness and diversity of our vegetable produc¬ 
tions, but is occasioned by a difierent appreciation of the value of 
the species themselves.” Accordingly he greatly reduces the 
number of brambles, roses, hawkweeds, and willows which had been 
separately described by Babington and others, and also lumps 
together many species in the other genera— e. y. the Batrachian 
Eanunmli, which he includes under the single name E. aqiiatilis. 
Such treatment of closely allied species is, no doubt, eminently 
desirable in a book meant for the beginner. 

In reviewing this Handbook a word of praise must be added for 
its excellent analytical keys to the natural orders, and also to each 
important genus.. The plates of English Botany are referred to 
throughout. Bentham’s Handbook, together with a few good life- 
sized outline drawings of about one hundred of the plants most 
likely to be met with by a beginner (which latter is, in my opinion, 
still a desideratum in the literature of British botany), would be 
worth their weight in gold to anyone wanting an inducement to 
take up some branch of natural science. Such plates would make 
the first identifications easy, and afterwards the Handbook alone 
would be sufficient. There is also an illustrated edition of this 
Handbook, but the figures are very small. 

In 1863 was commenced a very important work, being a new 
edition of Smith & Sowerby’s Enylidi Botany, with entirely fresh 
descriptions of the genera and species by J. T. Boswell Syme. The 
plates are reproductions of those in the original, with new ones for 
species since discovered, and the colouring of them by hand is very 
inferior; Syme’s descriptions, however, are valuable. Here again 
the work is too well-known to require a detailed description. In 
the same year was commenced the Journal of Botany, British and 
Foreign, . under. the editorship of Berthoid Seemann, and it has 
continued under different editors, to .the.present time. . . 

Baring the latter part of the century the .works in some way 
connected with British botany have been so numerous that I can 
only select a few for notice. 

Daniel Oli'^er’s Lessons in EUmmtary Botany (1864) is a useful 
book for a beginner; and in 1866 Messrs.;!). Moore and A. G. More 
commenced to publish their Qyheh Hihernica, or Outlines of the 
JouBNAU OF Botany.—V on. 89. [Afkil, 1901.] u 
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Geographical Dktributhm of Planfa la Ireland,. In ISBO, Professor 
Babiiigtoii published an able account of the British Rubi^ with very 
Mi descriptions of the uiimeroiis species into wliioii the genus had 
then been divided. This brings us to the year 1^70, when yet 
another guide to “ the British Flora ” appeared, and has received a 
considerable amount of patronage, for this is the date of the first 
edition of The Studenfs Flora of the Brimh Islands, by Sir J. D. 
Hooker; the object of which, in the words of the author, was “to 
supply students and field botanists with a fuller account of the 
flowering plants and vascular cryptogams of the British Islands 
than the manuals hitherto in use aim at giving.” We are told by 
the author that “the ordinal generic and specific characters were 
to a great extent original, but collated with those of Mr. Boswell- 
Syme in his edition of English BotamjT The book has many good 
and useful features which distinguish it from other similar works ; 
the distribution of each species throughout the world is shortly 
stated; also the total number of species in each genus. In the 
critical genera— Fmbns^ Rosa, and Hieradiim —a plan of grouping 
allied species or varieties is adopted which is intermediate between 
those of Babington and Bentham, A third edition of this handbook 
appeared in 1884, containing improvements in the classification 
and characters of the orders, genera, and tribes in accordance with 
the before-mentioned Genera Plantarum of the author and George 
Bentham ; and since this date no new British Flora has appeared. 
Such a work brought up to date is now much wanted. 

For the student of cryptogams two important works appeared 
in 1871—M. C. Cooke’s Handbook of British Fungi, and Eev. W. A.. 
Leighton’s Lichen Flora of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands, This latter, a most elaborate work, went through three 
editions, the last in 1879. 

In 1873-4 the two volumes of H. 0. Watson’s valuable Topo¬ 
graphical Botany appeared; and a second edition, corrected and 
enlarged by J. G. Baker and Eev. W. W. Newbould in 1883, This 
well-known work afiording a bird’s-eye view of the distribution of 
the several species of the British Flora, is indispensable to the field 
botanist. It is to be hoped that a new edition, for which much 
material has been accumulated, may soon be published. 

In 1878 a very interesting Dictionary of English Plant Names WM 
commenced by Messrs. James Britten and Eobert Holland. In a 
review of the first part it was truly stated that “such an extensive 
series of the names of English plants has never before been seen.” 
The Dictionary was completed in 1886. Headers of this Journal 
will also gratefully remember the very useful Biogrbphical Indeec of 
British and Irish compiled by Messrs. James Britten and 

G. S. Boulger, 1888-91.'” In 1880 Dr. Braithwaite commenced to 
publish a most, complete work on the B 7 itish Moss-Flora, with 


^ „ [Mr. Clarke s n^desty forbids him to refer to his interesting First Records 
of British Flowering Plants ,first issued in this Journal and appeared 
last year in a second (revised and corrected) edition; but it capnot be oratted 
from this enumeration.—En. Jotjen. Bot.j 
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accurate illustrations of every species. Tiiis is now near its com¬ 
pletion, and, for those to whom its expense is a barrier, an excellent 
Manual on the same subject was published in 1896 by Messrs. 
H. N. Dixon and H. G-. Jameson. From these works it appears 
that the number of species known as British has quite doubled 
during the century. Valuable works on British Fungi have during 
recent years been produced by Mr. M. 0. Cooke, adding a very large 
number of species to the British list. In 1892 a Supplement to 
the third (Syme’s) edition of English Botany was commenced, and 
is still in progress. The Irish Flora has also received much atten¬ 
tion, and its distribution has been worked out in the before-mentioned 
Cijbele of Messrs. D. Moore and A. G-. More (ed. 1,1866 ; ed. 2,1899), 
and in several local Floras. But perhaps some of the best work of 
the last fifty years has been done by experts on certain critical 
genera, especially the elucidation of the Pond weeds by Messrs. 
Arthur Bennett and Alfred Fryer; the Boses and Rubi by Professor 
Babington, Rev. W. M. Rogers, and others ; the Hawkweeds by 
Messrs. Hanbury, Linton, and Marshall; and the Characem by 
Messrs. H. & J. Groves, 

Tile latter part of the century was marked by the appearance of 
translations of some of the best German works on Botany, including 
Sachs’ Text’bnok, first translated by Messrs. Bennett and Dyer (1875), 
and later by Professor Vines. On a former page reference has been 
made to the three County Floras produced in the eighteenth century. 
The last century, especially the latter half of it, has been productive 
of a large addition to these, so that now but few counties are without 
a Flora. One of the earliest was Baines’s Flora of Yorkshire (1840), 
followed next year by an excellent one for Shropshire by the Rev. 
W. A. Leighton, excellent at least for its careful and complete 
descriptions of species; the localities enumerated are but few. A 
Flora of Herts appeared in 1849, and that of Wilts was commenced 
by the late Thomas Bruges Flower in 1857 (a more complete one 
by Rev. T. A. Preston being published in 1888). These were the 
chief Floras appearing in the first half of the century. During the 
latter half the following counties have been treated in like manner. 
I mention them in order of date:—Cambs, Essex, Surrey, Norfolk, 
Devon and Cornwall, Worcester, Middlesex, Dorset, Hants, Oxon, 
Herts, Suffolk, Derby, Warwick, Somerset, Berks, Kent, Cheshire, 
and Cumberland; also some Scotch and Irish Floras have appeared, 
and one for Carnarvonshire and Anglesea. The early Floras were 
imperfect in many wa3"S, but a marked improvement commenced 
with that of Middlesex (1869), in which the county was divided into 
districts according to the river drainage, and all old records were 
carefully looked up. 

Another important matter dealt with during the last twenty 
years of the century is nomenclature, and our British list has suffered 
many changes from an endeavour to adhere strictly to the “ law of 
priorityI have already mentioned the chief new plants which 
were figured and described in Egyluh Botany {11dO-lBH), Since 
that date tb© most interesting, additions to the British flora during, 
the'Oentury were the following ;—Elatim Hydropiyer, Hypericum 

h 2 
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linariifaiinm anil Id. undiilutiim, UleiV Gallii, Trifnlmm Bocconi^ 
T. atrictum., and T. ]\[oli}ierii (ail three found in Gomwali between 
1840 and 1850), Astrafjfdua alphins, Ootoneaster, several species of 
Cahiiriche. EfiiUmwii lanceoUanm, Biipleunim fulccitnni, (Enanthe 
pinipinelbrides, Selinim C((rvlfolia, Inula saltcina (found in Ireland in 
1843, but not published till 1865), several species of Arctium^ Phy- 
teuma spimtum, Erica ciUaris (found iu Oormvali), and two other 
species found in Ireland, the true Primula elatior (1841) and 
P. scotiea^ some subspecies of Myosotis, several species of Orobanche 
and UtricuJaria, Pincfiiicnla ahdna. Thymus CliamcBdrys, Calamintha 
sylvatica-i Slachys aJpina, Tencriiim Butrys, Hsrniaria hirsuta, Poly¬ 
gonum maruimiim and P. ndtef Euphorbia stricta and E. pUosa^ 
Salkv ianata, K loth a canadensis, Spiranthes (Bstivalis in Hants and 
S. Bomanzo(fiana in Ireland, Epipoyiim aphjlhim, two species of 
Epipacds, (')pkrys arachnites in Kent, Habenaria Intacta in Ireland 
(1864), Romidea Coliimnm, Sisyrinchium angiistifoUnm (Ireland), 
(jladiolus illyricm (Hants), Leiicojum vernum, Siniethis hicolor, 
several species of Alihan, Juncus, and Luziila, Wolffia Michelii 
(our smallest flowering plant), numerous species of Potamogeton, 
Vypenis fusciis, Scirpiis nanus and S. cernuus, Eriophonmi gracile, 
about fifteen species of Carex, and a like number of Grasses. The 
last edition of the London Catalogue (1895) contains 1861 separately 
numbered species of flowering plants, 48 Ferns, 11 Equisetums, 
5 Lycopodiums, and 88 other species [Isoetes, Pilularia, Ohara, 
Nitella, &c.); but, if we deduct from the above 16 Channel Island 
species, 192 not indigenous, and about 150! Eubi and Hieracia, 
it would reduce the number of flowering plants to about 1500, which 
may be compared with the 1180 with which the century started. 


NOTES ON AFEIOAN LABIATJl. 

By James Beitten, F.L.S. 

In the course of arranging the African Labiatae in the National 
Herbarium in relation to the monograph of the order in the recently 
published parts of the Flora of Tropical Africa, I have jotted down 
a few notes which may be taken as supplementary to Mr. Hiern’s 
notice of the work on pp. 108-111. I have printed only those 
which may he of use to other workers in the same field, and 
therefore have not cited such additional numbers or localities as 
are found in our Herbarium. Many of the notes relate to the 
Welwitseh collection, of which, as is weU known, the British 
Museum possesses what is practically the study set. It is not 
quite easy to see on what principle numbers are .quoted: for some, 
common species—e. g. Leucas martinicemu, “ a cosmopolitan tropical 
weed’"—the citations are very numerous; in other cases specimens 
intimately connected with the establishment of the species are not^ 
referred to: the numbers of Schimper, Hiidebrandt, Welwitseh, and' 
Bcott Elliot are among those incompletely quoted. A-few synonyms 
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omitted from the Flora may be added to those given by Mr. Hiern 
(/. {?. 109, li0|; Lnicas ciliata (S hirsiita is the uaoie under wliich 
Kotschy’s plant, the type of Bentham’s L. nuhica, was disiribiited ; 
it is cited by Bentham (DC. Prodr. xii. 530) as “ L. ciUata Hoclist. 
non Benth.” The names (only) in Brown’s appendix to Salt’s 
Ahijssinia have of course no claim to recognition; but, as Moluccella 
integrifoUa is quoted, it is not easy to see why M. scariosa and If. 
repanda, which stand upon precisely the same footing, are omitted. 
Acrocephalus viUosus Thoms, (non Benth.) in x4ppendix to Speke’s 
Journal, 644, might have been quoted under A. cf/litnlraeeus. 

In the genus Ociumm, the correlation (in the appendix) of the 
Welwitscb plants taken up in the Flora with those of Mr. Hiern’s 
Catalogue is imperfect. For example, Welwitscb 5571, which 
Mr. Baker makes the type of a new species, is placed by Mr. Hiern 
without doubt under 0. americaimm Mill. (0. camm Sims); No. 
5583, which according to Mr. Hiern is partly 0, americanum and 
partly 0. knymiimi, is placed by Mr. Baker under the former; No. 
5568, similarly divided by Mr. Hiern, is not cited in the Flora; 
No. 5572, according to Mr. Hiern is CK suave, according to Mr. 
Baker, O.virkle, Under 0. JoJmstonii, 0. fjraveoUm Oliv. in Trans. 
Linn. Soc. series 2, ii. 347 (not of A. Br.) should have been cited. 

In the genus Molanthus, the Welwitscb correlation is again 
imperfectly done. For example, Mr. Hiern refers three Welwitscb 
numbers to M, WelwitscMi Briq., and the plants they represent 
are manifestly identical. In the Flora, however, one of the three 
is taken as the type of a new species, M. cmeifoUns Baker (w^hioh 
is placed in a section to wliich it cannot possibly belong), and no 
reference is made to Mr. Hiern’s determination. In the same way, 
the two numbers identified by Mr. Hiern as M, Engleri Briq. are 
considered in the Flora as two species, one of them new; and no 
allusion is made to the identification in the W^elwitscli Catalogue. 
There are indeed many evidences that the comparison of the two 
books has been done in a perfunctory manner: e. g. on p. 459 it is 
stated that Salvia pseiidococcinea was found by Welwitscb in 
Angola,” whereas Mr. Hiern rightly records it for the island of 
Madeira. 

Plectranthiis cyUndracem Hoehst. In the Welwitscb Catalogue 
(i. 861) Mr. Hiern unites with this species, which he places under 
Germanea (an earlier name for the genus), Geniosporum {asmtachyim 
of Briquet (in Engl, Bot. Jahrb. xix. 164)—a species established 
on the AVelwitsch number (5489) which Mr. Hiern places under 
P. cylindracens» In the Flora of Tropical Africa (y, 851) Mr, Baker 
retains Geniosporum lasiostaehyuni, citing Welwitscb 5489, but 
adds a note that “ Welwitsch’s 6489 is represented at Kew by a 
Plectranthiis,^' Later on in the same monograph (p. 414) Mr. 
Baker establishes a new species, P. moselwsmokies, upon Welwitscb 
5489. In the National Herbarium we have besides Welwitsch’s 
specimens the type of Hochsfcetter’s cylimlraceus; and there can be 
no doubt as to these being identical. Mr. Baker, in his key to the 
species, characterizes P, moschosmoides as having entire leaves, those 
of P. cylmdramm being crenate; but the leaves in Welwitsch’s plant 
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correspond exactly in their margins with those of P. e\j!hidrmem. 
Ill tiie copious ^‘addenda ” to the Flora no reference is made to the 
identity of G-. hmostachynm with P. cylindraceuSf although this is 
clearly indicated by Mr. Hiern. 

The synonymy of the plant under Fleetraiitkus is : 

Plectranthus gylindraceus Hochst. in Schimp. iter Abyss. Sect. 2, 

1118 1 Benth. in DO. Prodr. xii. 60 (1848); Baker in FI. Trop. 

Air. V. 414 (Dec. 1900). Germanea cylindracea Hiern, Welw. 

Oat. i. 86 i (Aug. 1900). 

Gemospontni lasiostacJn/iini 'Bnqi\e\i in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xix. 164 
(1894]; Baker in FI. Trop. Afr. v. 351 (June, 1900). 

Pleclraiitlnis moschosmoides Baker in FI. Trop. Afr. v. 414 (Dec. 
1900). 

The omission under Holenostemon ocyrnoides of the synonym 
Coleus ? qfricamis (Benth. herb. 54) is not of much importance, but 
it might have been cited, especially as Don’s specimens, on which 
Bentham’s plant was established, are in the National Herbarium. 
Coleus orbicularis Baker (Le. p. 437) is, as noted by Mr. Hiern 
'(Journ. Bot. 1901, 108) the same as Solenostemon niveus Hiern, 
Welw. Oat. i. 864, the full description of which is transcribed on 
p. 526 of the Flora, without any indication that the'plant had 
already been described from the same Welwitseh number earlier in 
in the book. “ Coleus rupestris Hochst. in Schimp. PL Abyss. 
No. 2172” is cited (p. 409) as the type of Plectranthus rupestris 
Baker, and later (p. 480) as a synonym of C. barbatus Benth. var. 
Schmperi Baker (0. Schimperi Vatke). According to Briquet (Bull, 
Herb. Boiss. ii. 131) the two plants are identical. This author 
retains the name 0. rupestris Hochst., and says: “ Le nom donnd 
pur Hochstetter ayant ete publie dans un exsiccata reguliferement 
numdrotd, a etiquettes autographides, a une priorite incontestable 
sur celiii de Vatke, au terme dfs Lois de la Nomenclature, art. 42.” 
This position seems, as M. Briquet says, “ incoDtestable,” but it is 
not accepted by Mr. Jackson, in whose Index Hochsietter’s names 
are ignored. Nor does Mr. Baker always cite them : e.y. I cannot 
find in the African Flora Aerocephdus abysmiiaus Hochst. in 
Schimp. Pi. Abyss, ed. ii. no. 2046. There is also an unnecessary 
variety in the citation of the plants ; in many cases the names are 
quoted thus: “ Thymus semdatus Hochst.; Benth. in DO. Prod. xii. 
203 ”; in others thus: Micromeria longiflora Hochst. in Schimp. 
PL Abyss. Exsice. no. 2192”: the latter is manifestly the correct 
method. If, however, the principle be acted upon, it will result in 
changes of accepted names: Mr. Baker, for example, retains Salvia 
Schimperi Benth. in DC. Prod. xii. 282 [1848], and cites (as does 
Bentham) 8. hypoleuca Hochst. in Schimp. PI Abyss, exsicc. [sect. 3] 
no. 1916 [1844]. Bentham seems to have set this aside in favour 
of his own S. hypoleuca (Prodr. xii. 279), but if the Schimper label 
constitutes publication Hochstetter’s name must be restored, and 
S. hypoleuca Benth. will require another trivial designation. 
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J. Q. AGABDH 
(1813-1901). 

Jacob Georg Agardh, wlio died on January 17tli last, was born 
at Lund on December 8, 1813. He was the son of Dr. Carl Adolf 
Agardh, who was at one time a professor at Lund University, and 
afterwards became bishop in the diocese of Karlstad. Both father 
and son devoted their botanical energy to the study of marine algae, 
the elder Agardh laying the foundation and the son continuing the 
work till within a few months of his death. Jacob Agardh studied 
at the University of Lund, which he entered as a student in 1826: 
in 1832 he became doctor of philosophy, docent in 1834, and 
demonstrator of botany in 1836. In 1847 he became extraordinary 
professor, and in 1854 he was made ordinary professor, which post 
he held till 1879, when he retired. 

The first few papers he published were on botanical subjects 
other than marine algae; but in 1836 appeared his first paper in 
the branch of botauy of which he was to become so great a master. 
From that year till shortly before his death he continued to write 
on marine algae, and leaves behind him a monument of labour 
and learning. His greatest work is the Species Genera et Onlines 
Alganm, of which the first volume was published in 1848, and dealt 
with the group of Fhmphycem. Four volumes on Flondem followed, 
the last being a revision and enlargement of the first two. The 
Corallines j published in the second volume, were treated by Prof. 
Areschoug, and were not revised by Prof. Agardh in his later work; 
indeed, that group was never worked out by him, though he wrote 
so much on other orders of Florides, The Chlurophyces were 
also neglected by him as a whole, though he deals at some length 
with the group of Sipkones in his great work Till Algernes Systematik, 
published between 1872 and 1890. This consists of a series of 
monographs on various genera, including descriptions of many new 
species, and may indeed be regarded as an amplification of parts of 
his earlier work, the Species^ Gejiera et Ordmes, mentioned above. 
In 1879, Prof. Agardh published an important work, Florideernes 
Morphologies and in 1889 a monograph entitled Species Sargassomm 
Australiss with good coloured and other figures. In 1892, when in 
his eightieth year, he issued the first part of a new work on the 
lines of Till Algernes Systematik, entitled Analecta Algalogictis and 
this he continued to publish till within a few months of his death. 
It is not to be expected that the work in these last few parts could 
be equal to that of his earlier life, but the very fact rhat a man of 
his advanced age could continue to work and publish the results 
shows his untiring energy and interest in his subject. 

* Prof. Agardh received much material from Australia, where 
Miss Hussey and others collected for him, and from his position in 
the world of phycology, many plants must have been continually 
passing through his hands. A large number of specimens in the 
Kew Herbarium are named in his handwriting, and the herbarium 
of the late Mr. Bracebridge Wilson, now in the British Museum, 
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had been referred to him. Many of these are described or 

mentioned in his worhs. 

Prof. Agardli was always ready to answer an appeal for help in 
the identity of a plant, and whenever it was necessary he would 
send Ms own type specimen for comparison. At the end of last 
year he was kind enough to entrust a unique specimen to a worker 
at the British Museum, notwithstanding his advanced age and the 
fact that he was most anxious to have no plant absent from his 
herbarium at the time of his death. The plant was returned in a 
few days’ time, and it was not till after his death a few weeks later 
that a letter from his widow fully revealed the effort it had been to 
.the aged botanist to part for even a short time ^ with his type- 
specimen. Prof. Agardh’s herbarium was given during his life-time 
to Lund University, but so long as he lived he retained the right of 
lending specimens. After his death, however, it was his .wish that 
no plant should be taken out of the collection, and his herbarium 
will therefore be guarded as rigidly henceforward, as is that of the 
British Museum itself. 

A full share of honours from his own nation and from others 
fell to Agardh’s lot, in recognition of his work. He was elected a 
foreign member of the Linnean Society in 1867, and thirty years 
afterwards received the gold medal of the same Society, on which 
occasion the then President, Dr. Albert Gunther, thus summarized 
his work;—There is no group of marine littoral algfe which has 
not been presented to us in a more orderly arrangement by the 
genius of Agardh. . His industry and extraordinary abilities have 
.been devoted throughout his long life to the construction of a 
natural system of classification of marine plants, and his labours 
have been crowned with the success of universal acceptance.” 

E. S. B. 


SEOET NOTES. 

Hayling Islanu Plants. —On September ,13th, 1900, I spent 
some hours here, mainly devoted to examining the various forms 
of Salicornia: a few other things were incidentally met with, which 
may be worth mentioning. I am indebted for assistance in deter¬ 
mining them to Mr. Arthur Bennett and Eev. E. P. Linton.— 
Lepigonnm, / A remarkable form occurred, having the general habit 
of L. neglectum Kindb., but with a strong, woody, doubtless perennial 
root, numerous interlaced stems, and smooth (not papillose) seeds, 
mostly winged. But for this membranous margin, Mr. Bennett 
** would have called it L. faseieulare Ldnnroth, Obs. Pi. Suec. p. 13 
(1854), who says, ' media fere est inter Lepigonmi warimmi Wahl, 
et L. salinum Pr.’ ”— Chenopodhim hotryodes Bm. Very local, a short 
mile east of Hayling Bridge; usually smaller than the Pegwell Bay 
(East Kent) plant, but evidently the same species, and quite different 
from 0. rubrwn var. pseudohotryoides. New for Hampshire, and I 
believe also for the English south coast, — Salicomia stnhto Dnm. 
By far the most abundant saltwort; conspicuous by its .erect habit 
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and its bright, kansiitcent green colour. Seeds ovate-oblong, very 
liairy. — S. ramodssima Woods. I only saw this at one spot, near 
the station for Chmopoclimn botryodes, but no doubt it grows in other 
parts of the island.— S, pusilla Woods. This, the chief object of my 
search, was met with in abundance about a quarter of a mile east 
of the bridge; it is a very eharacteristie litile plant, usually 2-3 in. 
high, but occasionally as much as 6 in. (these taller specimens 
branched freely), erect, grey-green in colour. It was in full flower 
at this season. I had only seen it previously in Herb. Woods, 
kindly lent to me some years ago by Mr. Townsend. — S, Ikjnom 
Woods. Mr. Bennett concurs in referring to this a strong woody- 
rooted plant which is locally plentiful at the. south end of the 
bridge. XJulike the forms of S. radicans Sm. that' I have met 
with here or elsewhere, it produces numerous erect or ascending 
branches ; their flowering tops are stout, and of a clear pale green. 
The young seeds were covered with short stiff hairs, almost giving 
them the appearance of being tuberculate. In FL Hants this is 
reduced to a variety of radicans, with which Mr. Bennett agrees; 
having regard to their -very different habit when growing, I feel 
considerable doubt about the matter, which deserves further in¬ 
vestigation. — Zostera mari/na L. var. angiistifolia. Plentiful near 
Hayling Bridge, together with typical Z. marina and Z, nana ; 

I examined the fruit while fresh with a strong lens, but it did not 
.then appear to be furrowed. Mr, Bennett writes that Prahl (Krit. 
PI. Schleswig-Holstein, p. 211) denies the identity of Z. angastifolia 
Beichb. with var. augiisrifolia Hornem. (Flora Danica, t. 1501), an 
earlier name (1816) than that of Fries; and that Prahl further 
suggests Eeichenbach’s angnstifolia being Z, marina x nana. It 
is quite possible that we have two plants in Britain under the name 
of angxistifolia, and the southern form (usually much moreiuxuriant) 
may perhaps be a hybrid, though it fruits freely; but the angusti- 
folia: of Inverness, Boss, and Sutherland is certainly not so, being 
found where typical marina is absent, though frequently accompanied 
by nana, I have seen angusti/olia'^ in several stations, but I have 
never been able to find connecting links between it and typical 
marina, — Spartina Townsendi H. & J. Groves. Several strong tufts 
were observed a little south of the bridge; an extension of its known 
range eastwards. Comparing these with the S. stricta of the same 
locality, the divergence was seen to be great; this good species has 
been somewhat disrespectfully treated in the Studentss Flora, ed, 3, 
p. 471.—E. 8. Makshall. 

SciRvus MARiTiMUS.—During last summer and autumn Mr. Fred. 
Davey and myself (lie was the first to find it) noticed a very marked 
variety of Sctrpiis xiynitimm L.’, which does not appear to have reV 
ceived any special notice in England, though it certainly seems to 
merit a distinctive varietal name, which on the continent has been, 
I find, assigned to it, Var.. b. compactas, in which all the spikes of 
the inflorescence are gathered together into a compact clump, is, 
I believe, more or less common wherever the type occurs It all 
plehtifuily, but'in the variety I refer to the entire ihflprfsceiice .ih 
reduced to a single spike. This variety was, so far as I have' been 
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able to ascertain, first defined by Dr. 0. W. Soiider in bis Flora 
Umibmrgemu (1851)j p. 27, as follows :—^ monmtachys — 

■ 'spiciila solitaria ; and there is in the British Museum Herbarium 
one continental specimen, exactly agreeing with our Ooniish speci¬ 
mens, which was received duly labelled mtmoiitachjs Sooder.” 
The variety is noticed in Aschersoii’s Flora of Brandenburg (i, 754), 
where it is said to be rare. No doubt it is merely a depauperated 
form of marithnu^, as niacrostachgs and cgmosus (/= umhellatm) 
are very luxuriant forms; but at first sight it seems diffioait to 
account for these excessively depauperate forms, which are to be 
"found growuiig side by side with typical maritimus and compactus, 
A. 0. Hume* 

Hypnum botundifolium Scop. IN East Gloucestershire. — This 
spring we had the good fortune to rediscover this rare British moss 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire (v.-c. 33). The exact locality we wbli- 
hold for prudential reasons. Specimens have been submitted to 
Dr. Braithwaite and Mr. A. J. Wheldon, who assure us we are not 
mistaW in its identification. We understand that it is not now 
to be found in the only locality recorded in Dr. Braithwaite^s 
British Moss-Flora and Dixon’s Handbook, where previously it had 
been gathered by Mr. Binhtead, and therefore the spot in which we 
discovered it to be growing remains at present, as far as we know, 
the only locality in Britain. It was apparently well established, 
and in good fruiting condition. We are hoping, through tiie medium 
of the Moss Exchange Club, to distribute a few specimens to its 
members.— Geo. Holmes and E. J. Elliott. 

Set of British Hieeacia (p. 105).—In the sixth Fascicle, lately 
issued, H. surreianum P. J. Hanbury, var. megalodo7i E. F. Linton 
is rightly numbered 148 in the Table of Contents and on the label, 
but by a slip of the pen appears as 147 in the Preliminary Kemarks 
and in the Index.—E. F. Linton,. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Plant Names. 

Flore Popidaire, ou Histoire Naturelle des Plantes dans leurs 7 'appori$ 
avec la Linguistique et le Folk-lore, Par EuotiNE Eolland* 
Tom. III. [Oaryophyllaoeas—Eutacefe]. Paris: Libraire Eol¬ 
land. 1900. 8vo, pp. 378. Price 8 fr. 

Irish and Scottish Gaelic Names of Hej'bs, Plants, Trees, etc, By 
Edmund Hogan, S.J., John Hogan, B.A., and John C. 
MacErlean, 8.J. Gill, Dublin; Niut, London. 1900. 8yo, 
cloth, pp. xii, 187. Price 3s. net. 

M. Rolland’s work continues to make steady if not rapid pro¬ 
gress, and, as is the nature of such compilations, becomes more 
e^shaustive as it proceeds ; the list of additional works cited in this 
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volume fills-nearly three 'pages, so .that tbere-mnst already he a 
considerable accumulation of information supplementary to .the two 
■earlier parts. It is of course of the essence of a work of this kind 
that finality can never be attained; a fact which none know better 
than the compilers themselves. 

In the present instalment more than a hundred pages are devoted 
to the Vine, which is treated under numerous heads-—the plant as a 
whole ; its various parts ; the names of its various cultivated forms; 
proverbs,. popular sayings and customs connected with its growth 
■and with the seasons which affect it; and a long list of books.in 
which some of these points are amplified. 

We are still unable to discover the principle upon which M. 
Eollaiid includes or excludes names. The most trivial variants of 
French names are included, but with regard to other countries, if 
England may be taken as an illustration, a process of exclusion is 
carried out. For example, only two of the eight names given in the 
Dictionary of English Plant-Names for Hypericum calyciniim are taken 
up by M. Rolland; of Geranium syloaticiim, two out of four; of 
Malva syivestrisf five out of seventeen, many of which, however, are 
mere variants: and this process of selection seems to be pretty 
generally adopted. It is curious, by the way, that so conspicuous 
a plant as the Hypericum mentioned should have but ■ one popular 
French name, and that only at Quimper; the other French name 
.given—** millepertuis h grandes fleurs*’—is from a book, and sug¬ 
gests the inquiry as to how far it is desirable to include obviously 
■manufactured titles in a work of this kind. 

As we have said before, it is to be regretted that M. Rolland 
does not submit his proofs to some botanist for revision as to the 
names given to the plants. He includes, for example, the genus 
Eiatine in Garyophyllaceas, and gives as Englisli names for it, on 
the authority of Ray, ** fluelliii, speedwell,'’ which of course the 
English botanist applied to Linaria Eiatine. and L, spuria* He 
includes in the Tiliaceous genus Corchoms, 0. japonlciis, which is 
an old name for Kerria japoriica in Rosaeeee. We note a few 
misprints— e* g* on p. 180 “ Saint Coluinbus-wort ” should be 
Columba’s wort.” 

M. Rolland quotes freely from Mr. Cameron’s Gaelic Names of 
Plants —a work which has been reviewed in this Journal, The 
caiitionary attitude which we felt it necessary to adopt with regard 
to Mr, Cameron’s work is more than justified by the criticisms 
passed upon ifc by Father Edmund Hogan in his Gaelic Names of 
Herbs* Father Hogan, however, is wrong in supposing that Mr. 
Cameron is dead, and that his work is no longer on sale ; the new 
edition, published last year, was noticed in this Journal for 1900, 
p. 460. Father Hogan’s list will be far more useful to M. Rolland 
than Mr. Cameron’s book, but he may find some difSculty in 
determining the botanical synonyms of the plants indicated by 
their English equivalents, and in the transliteration of the Gaelic 
characters in which Father Hogan prints his names. It is a 
scholarly piece of work, and the compiler has brought together not 
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only all tlie piiblislied but; much unpublished matter bearing on the 
subject. Besides doe names of plants, words immediately coii- 
hected with agriculture, horticulture, wood, corn, etc.” find a place; 
there is an ‘‘.English-Gaelic*’ as well as a Gaelic list. 

We could have wished that Father Hogan had not “ resisted 
the temptation ” to explain the meaning of certain names and their 
connection with Irish and Scottish folklore. As it is, however, he 
has made a serious contribution towards the bringing together of a 
complete collection of Gaelic names, and we doubt not that in 
M. Bolland’s next part he will add it to the list of the books he has 
cited. 


Cours de Botanique. Par Gaston Bonniek et Leclerc du Sablon, 
Tome I., fascicule 1. 8vo, pp. 1-884, figs. 1-558. Peelman : 
Paris, 1901. Subscription price to complete work, 20s.; each 
fascicle separately, 4s. 9d. 

This Course of Botany, for the use of students in Universities, 
in Schools of Medicine and Pharmacy, and in Schools of Agriculture, 
will form two volumes of about 2500 pages in all, with more than 
8000 figures. It will appear in six fascicles, the last of which is 
promised for 1903. 

From the table of contents issued with the first fascicle we 
note the division of the subject-matter into twelve parts—namely, 
i. “ Generalites,” a general introduction; ii. Morphology of Angio- 
sperms; iii. The Groups of Angiosperms; iv. Gymnosperms; 
V. Yaseular Cryptogams; vi. Muscme£e; vii. Thallophyta; viii. 
Physiology; ix. Experimental Morphology; x. Botanical Geo¬ 
graphy; xi. Paleontology; xii. Variation, The authors claim to 
have followed a new plan. The description and the anatomy of 
plant organs are studied in a number of typical examples selected 
from common plants. The account of plant families includes not 
only the external characters usually described, but also their more 
interesting anatomical peculiarities and their application to agri¬ 
culture, industry, and medicine. A large space is given to the 
study of plant diseases, plant geography and paleontology, and to 
‘‘ experimental morphology’’—that is to say, the influence of en¬ 
vironment on the structure of plants. The authors have also made 
the history of botanical discoveries the object of special researches, 
the results of which are described at the end of the different parts 
of the work, while some of the more characteristic figures from 
these ancient authors ” are reproduced. The description of facts 
illu«trated by concrete examples takes precedence of generalizations 
deduced: therefrom; the reader can thereby discriminate the proven 
from the hypothetical. Finally, the three thousand odd figures 
have all been drawn specially for the work, the majority from 
nature. 

The present fascicle contains the first part (pp. 1-188), which 
includes an introduction and a short account of the general struc¬ 
ture of plants, and.about half of the second part (pp. 109-884), 
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which deals with the morphology of Angiosperms. This is treated 
in six chapters, devoted respectively to stem, leaf, root, flower, friii 
and seed, and development. In the first part we note a somewhat 
Ml account of the various forms of cell and tissue elements, the 
methods of wall-thickening and the development of vessels being 
especially well explained and illustrated. In the second part the 
structure and arrangement of primary and secondary tissues is 
worked out by a study of various types. Thus for the primary 
structure of the stem we have Mercurialis annua, Spartium juuceum, 
Veronica Beccabimga, Convolvulus arvensis, for dicotyledons; and for 
monocotyledons, Zea Maps, Hordeiim murinum^ PImnix ddctylifera, 
and Convallaria majalis. Diagrammatic drawings illustrating the 
course of the bundles, and the arrangement of tissues in transverse 
section, and drawings of histological preparations under higher 
magnification are freely supplied. There is no doubt something to 
be said for this type method of studying plant structure, though, 
taking into consideration the attention which is now paid to 
practical work, the teacher may prefer to relegate such study of 
types to the laboratory and to look to the text-book to correlate 
and gather into one general account the facts which have been thus 
elaborated. 

Two useful features of this work are the rSsume at the end of 
each part and the short historical review. Thus at the end of part i. 
we find a short account of the work of Hooke, Grew, Malpighi, 
Schleiden, and others on the cell and tissues, with reproductions of 
some of their figures. The historic side is so often neglected that 
we are glad to note that the authors have made its introduction one 
of the special points in .their work. a -r 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS^' 

Bot, Gazette (28 Feb.).—H. 0. Cowles, ‘ Physiographic Ecology 
of Chicago.’—J. Donnell Smith, * Undescribed Plants from Central 
America’ (1 pL). 

Bot Zeituufj (1 March). —B. Meissner, ‘ Ueber das Verhaltniss 
von Stamm- und Nadellange hei einige Coniferen’ (1 pL). 

Bull de VBerh Boissier (28 Feb.). — 0., & B. Fedtschenko, 
^ Matdriaux pour la Flore du Caucase ’ (cont.). “ J. Freyn, ' Ueber 
neue bemerkenswerthe, orientalische Pflanzenarten..’ — J. Huber^ 

* Plant® Oearenses.’—G. Hegi, ‘ Das Obere Toesstal.’ 

Sulk Toney Bot Cluh\% March).—F. E. Lloyd & S. M. fradj, 

* Insular Flora of Mississippi and Louisiana.’—^ E. P. Biekheli, 


• tbe dates assigned to the numbers are those which apear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. ^ ' 
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' Nomenclatui^e of New ■ England Agrimonies.’ —- P. V. Coviile, 
^ Home of Botrychiumpumicola' (1 pL).—E. L. Morris, ‘ N. American 
Plantagmacem' (1 pL). — G. N. Best, ‘Eevision of N. American 
Heterodadiiiiii ’ (2 pL). 

Gardeners' Chronicle (2 March).— Pelargonium iiwquilohim Mast., 
sp. n. ' ■ ■ ■ 

Journal de Botanique (‘‘Aoiit ” and Septeiiibre ” 1000, received 
26 Feb.; “ Octobre,” received 14 March). — 0. Saiivageau, ' Re- 
marques sur les Sphacelariacees.’—(Aug. k Sept.). N. Patoiiillard 
& P. Hariot, ‘Champignons du Senegal et du Soudan’ (1 pL).— 
(Sept. & Oct.). Ph. van Tieghem, ‘ Sur les Dicotyledones du groupe 
des Homoxylees.’ — (Oct.). A. de Coincy, ‘Especes critiques du 
genre Echiimd 

Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschrift (March).—J. Brunnthaler, S. Prowazek, 
& R. V. Wettstein, ‘ Vorlaufige Mittheilung iiber das Plankton des 
Attersees.’ — V. Schiffner, ‘ Ueber Makinoa ’ (1 pL). — P. Magnus, 

‘ Zur les drichte der Untersucheidung des Eronenrostes der Graser 
in mehrere Arten.’—R. Frieb, ‘ Der Pappus als Verbreitungsmittel 
der Compositenfriichte.’ 

Bhodora (March).—M. L. Owen, ‘ Perns of Mount Toby, Mass.' 
M. L, Fernaidj ‘ Northeastern Carices* (Vesicarieae).’ — Id., Juncus 
tenuis var. nov. Williamsu (1 pi.).—E. G. Leavitt, ‘ Embryology of 
Spiranthes cerniiad 

Trans. Linn. Soc., 2nd S. vi. 1 (Jan.).—N. E. Brown, &o., ‘Two 
Collections made by F. V. McConnell & J. J. Quelbh at Mount 
Roraima, British Guiana’ (14 pi., see p. 151). 


BO OK-NOTES, NEWS, do. 

Undeb the auspices of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Newton B. Pierce has published (Bulletin no, 20) an ex¬ 
haustive treatise on the disease of Peach Leaf-curl. He has been 
engaged on the work, the results of which are here tabulated, since 
1898. The disease has been long recognized to be caused by a 
fungus; Emasoujs dejOrmans, which attacks the leaves and twigs, 
causing in both cases swelling and deformation, with complete 
destruction of the foliage and consequent loss, of fruit, which 
‘f ceases to; grow, yellows,.wilts, and likewise falls.” Mr. Pierce 
finjda .ihat the fungus, develops on the tipper surface of the leaf 
only, and that the imtaiion or stimulation caused^ by the parasite 
induces an abnormal development of the tissues of the host, 
fesultfng ih the folding'over and crumpling of the IcM apdin^ 
the 'swelling of the diseased brahehes. It was thought that tjfo 
mycelium harboured during the winter in the twigs and branches 
of the trees, and*that lu' spring it developed'with lie of the 

leaf.. 
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Mb, Pierce has proved that infection from tins source is- 
comparatively trifling, that each season’s attack is due to direct 
infection of the young leaves from spores that have wintered on twig 
or bud, and that germinate in spring on the newly formed leaves. 
He found that these spores could be killed and the disease effectually 
checked by spraying the trees with some fungicide about three weeks 
before the buds opened. The value of spraying the dormant trees 
had been already proved by growers in California; they had been 
using various kinds of insecticide on their fruit trees to destroy the 
San Jose scale during the winter, and they found that the peach 
trees so treated were comparatively free from leaf-curl. Spraying 
the trees after the leaves had developed and the fungus had taken 
hold is found to be very ineffective in curing the disease. Some of 
the most striking results were obtained on trees known to be liable 
to the disease, of which the half only was sprayed, the other half 
being protected from the spray by a large canvas stretched through 
the tree. On the branches sprayed the leaves grew in a healthy and 
luxuriant manner, and the yield of fruit was large. On one such 
tree 718 peaches weighing 284*8 pounds ripened; on the unsprayed 
portion 92 per cent, of the leaves dropped oft* the tree, and only 
40 peaches weighing 14*3 pounds came to maturity. The volume 
is profusely illustrated by figures and by thirty beautiful plates fi*om 
photographs of trees sprayed and non-sprayed, and of healthy and 
diseased branches and leaves.—A. L. 8. 

The second part of the Australian portion of the Illustrations of 
the Botany of Cook's Voyayes has been passed for press, and will be 
issued almost immediately by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The illustrations are brought down to the end of Gamopetalss; a 
third part will complete the work. The Trustees have- also ready 
for publication the concluding portion, dealing with the Cryptogams,' 
of the Welwitsch Catalogue. 

The most recent part of the Transactions of the Linnean Society 
(dated January last) is devoted to an account of botanical collections 
made by Messrs. F. V. McConnell and J. J. Quelch at Mount 
Roraima, British Guiana. Mr. N. E. Brown has undertaken the 
phanerogams, except the Orchidaceas for which Mr. Bolfe is 
responsible; ihe ferns and their allies are by Mr. 0. H. Wright; 
the mosses by Dr. Brotherus; the hepatics by Dr. Stepbani; and 
the fungi by Mr. Massee. There are two new genera— QuelcUa, a 
Composite allied to MoquiniUj and ConnelUa^ the latter based upon two 
species described by Dr. Mez under the one name of Puya Avgmtm: 
these and other interesting novelties' are illustrated by fourteen 
e^ellfint plates. 

The first issue of **the Victoria History of the-Counties of 
England’~a work of imposing appearance—is devoted to Hamp¬ 
shire. The natural history of each county is to be a feature of the 
series, and the editor has. been fortunate in secumg for this #r^ 
instalment the services of Mr. Frederick Townsend, who conferibuies 
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a well-written and interesting introduction dealing with the flowering 
plants. This limitation should be borne in mind in connection with 
the statement, ‘ ‘ it is remarkable that endemic species are not found 
in Great Britain ” ; even as limited, this seems a little too absolute. 
The botany of each district (according to the Flora of Hampshire) is 
epitomized, and Mr. Moyle Rogers contributes a special account of 
the roses and brambles. 

The Cryptogams are dealt with by various authors. Mr. H, N. 
Dixon has undertaken the Mosses and Liverworts; Mr. W. H. 
Wiikinson the Lichens; Mr. E. M. Holmes the Algas; and the 
Rev. W. L. W. Eyre the Fungi. It is much to be regretted that 
the contributions of these authors were not made to conform to 
one plan. As it is, Mr. Dixon gives a suitable introduction to the 
Mosses, followed by a short list of ‘‘ some of the less common 
species ”; the Liverworts occupy only half a page. Mr. Wilkinson 
writes a brief general introduction to the classification of Lichens, 
with notes on tbeir uses—both entirely out of place in a work like 
the present—followed by what seems to be a complete county list. 
Mr. Holmes writes half a page about the Freshwater Algse and a 
page and a half concerning the Marine, but gives nothing in the 
shape of a list; he mentions several seaweeds as ** new to Britain, 
a statement which, he informs us in a footnote, means that they 
have been detected in this county since the publication of Harvey’s 
Phycologia Britamiica half a century since. Mr. Eyre’s contribution 
consists mainly of a list of Fungi, with a short introduction. From 
this description it will be seen tiiat for purposes of comparison or 
tabulation the material is practically useless: it is to be hoped that 
other counties will receive more adequate, or at any rate more con¬ 
sistent, treatment. We note, by the way, that Mr.. Townsend says 
the Spartinas are used for thatching, and are locally called Sage 1 ” 
There seems little ground for wonder at this if ‘‘Sage” be regarded 
as a local pronunciation of “sedge”—a name often extended to 
plants other than Carew. 

To the Flora Bxsiccata Bavarica published by the Botanical 
Society of Regensburg are now added two fascicles of Mosses and 
Hepatics, each containing twenty-five specimens. These may be 
obtained by purchase or by exchange. Enquiries should he addressed 
to Herr Dr. T, Famiiler, Karchaus-Trull, bei Regensburg. 

“ The Nomenclature of the New England Agrimonies ” is being 
discussed so warmly by Dr, B. L. Robinson in likodora and Mr. 
E. P, Bicknell in the Torrey Bulletin as to suggest that “New England 
Acrimonies ” would form a more suitable title for the papers. 

The Report of the Botanical Exchange Club for 1899, for which* 
the Rev. W. R. Linton is responsible, has just been published. We 
hope to give some extracts from it in our next issue. 

We have received the third part of Mr. Bailey’s Flora, 
of/. Qmemlmid, in which the., enumeration is brought , down to. 

(Jemianacem, 




Joum Bol 



BiAicb&litk. 


Thuidium. Brotiieri, Scblnion-. 
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THUIDIUM BROTHEEI, sp. not. 

By Ernest S. Salmon, P.L.B. 

(Plate 421.) 

Dioicum?, minutulum, dense caespitosum, bipinnatnm, ramispin- 
natis remotis 2-5 mill, altis frondes oblongas miniitas simiilaiitibiis, 
caespitibus dense intricatis amoene viridibus getate nigro-viridibiis, 
caule depresso-prostrate graciii arcuato radiculoso parapbyllis siib- 
nullis, foliis caulinis parviilis remotis (caiilis apicem versus conferti- 
oribiis) patentibiis apice saepe reflexis e basi cordata amplesante 
breviter acuminatis vel subtriangularibus margine infra revoliito, 
foliis rameis parvulis e basi latiore ovatis acutis nervo concolori 
pellucidiore, cellulis parvis distinctis subhexagono-quadratis circiter 
8 fx latis dense papillosis, parapbyllis nullis vel perpaucis magnis 
solifcariis, foliis ramulinis minutis ovatis vel ovalibus acutis, foliis 
omnibus siceitate contortulis margine cellulis prominulis et papillis 
papilloso-orenulatis, nervo sub apice evanido et dorso aspero, peri- 
ebsetio radicante, foliis periebaetialibus majoribiis pallidis tenuiori- 
bus, externis e medio patentibus vel patulis e basi late ovata longe 
et anguste acuminatis deiitato-serrulatis, nervo crassiusculo fere ad 
apicem cuspidis dexuosae denticulatae producto, cellulis laevibus 
quadrangulis et elongato-quadrangulis, capsula in pedicello graciii 
rubello circiter 1^ mill, longo apice scabrello oblonga vel turgide 
oblonga borizontali parvula circiter 1 mill, longa asymmetrica 
leptoderma Isevi fulvella siceitate infra os strangulata setate arcuata 
interdum subapophysata, peristomii dentibus et processibus eequi- 
longis, extern! dentibus siceitate inter processus inenrvis, ciliis 
2-3 paulo brevioribus e membrana ad vel ultra dentium medium 
exserta orientibus, anniilo revolubili e una vel duabus cellularium 
seriebus composite, operculo rostrato, calyptra cuciillata Ijevi, sporis 
minutis Isevibus circiter 12 p. diam. 

Patria. India; Chanda district, Central Prov. (J. F, Duthie^ 
no. 10,047 in Herb. Kew.). 

Species minuta, ramis remotis frondiformibus et parapbyllis 
nullis vel snbnuilis distinguenda; 2\ contortnlm (Mitt.) affinis. 

T. Brotheri quite approaches in habit the species of the section 
Pelekhim of the genus, but differs in its smooth eucullate calyptra. 
Dr. V. F. Brotherus, who has worked specially at Indian bryology, 
remarked on a specimen sent to him: “I am in possession of very 
ample material of Thuidia from India. The species sent by you is 
not identical with any of the new species I have proposed, and 
seems undescribed,” _ 

Dbscrittion of Plate 421. 

Thuidium Brotheri, sp. noy.—^Fig. 1. Portions of plants, nat. size. 2* Part 
of stem, with branch, x 12. 3,4. Two stem-leaves, x 150. 5. Leaf from branch, 
X 150. 6. Ateolation of same, at one-third from the base, x 400. 7. Apex of 
same, x 400. 8. Leaf from branehlet, x 150. 9. Apex of same, x 4ob. 10. 
Perichietial leaf, x 52. 11. Areolation of same, at one-fourth from the base, 
X 256, 12. Ripe capsule, x 12. 13. Capsule,, with operculum, x 25. 14. 

Operculum, x 25 15 Calyptra, x 25. 16. Portion of peristome, x 150. 

17. Cells of tht exothecium, ,< 255. 18, Spores, x 400. 

Journal of Botany,- — ^Vol. 89. [May, 1901,] m 
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A KEY TO BRITISH HEPATICJi, 

By Symers M. Macvicar. 

The following key being intended for the less advanced student 
and for beginners, 1 have used easily-observed characters as far as 
possible, and have only made use of those derived from the in¬ 
florescence or perianth where these are necessary, or are generally 
present. This unavoidably lessens the exactness of the key, but it 
seemed better not to depend mainly on characters which are either 
rarely to be found in the British species, or are too difficuh for 
beginners. 

Where there is only one species in a genus, I have not given the 
character of the genus, but the characters whicli distinguished the 
species. The inflorescence should be known in every case, but, as 
this is the stumbling-block of beginners, a few hints on the subject 
may be given. In the first place, it is absolutely necessary that the 
student be sure that he has an entire plant before him. Let him 
take a tuft of the plant to be examined, place it in a saucer with 
water, gently knead it with the fingers to remove the soil, and 
partially to separate the stems; then place it in another saucer with 
water, and disentangle an entire plant with needles. This is the 
most difficult part with the inflorescence of small species as Cepha- 
lozia, the stems being very delicate and closely interwoven. In 
such cases it is sometimes advisable to use camel-hair brushes 
instead of needles. With paroicous species the antheridia will 
seldom be found beneath old perianths: it is better to examine 
plants with perianths which are immature. If it is a paroicous 
species which innovates beneath the mature perianth, swollen 
bracts with antheridia may be seen towards the apex of the 
branches, and young female flowers be detected by turning down 
the uppermost leaves. The male bracts of a large number of 
species resemble the ordinary leaves, except that they are more 
swollen at base, and are imbricated. They may form a terminal 
spike, or give an interrupted appearance to the middle of the stem. 
Some genera have their inflorescence on short lateral or postical 
branches, the male bracts often forming a small catkin, and 
difl:ering from the leaves. They are usually readily detected, but 
the student must not expect to find the inflorescence in every 
plant. Much care and patience are required, but with a little 
practice it becomes not difficult to detect male bracts, and young 
or sterile female flowers. In the swollen male bracts there is very 
frequently to be seen an air-bubble, which must not be mistaken 
for an aiitheridmm. With minute species the finding of the 
inflorescence is a matter of manipulation which must be over¬ 
come. Ill dissecting off leaves of Acolea (Cesta) species for exami¬ 
nation, the student must be sure that they are not female bracts 
which be has taken, as these differ in shape fr^ m the leaves. 

The genera are those used by Mr. Pearson in his Hepatha of 
the British Isles, as far as has yet been piiblished. The remainder 
are familiar, with the exception of Calpexdana, where I have foliowed 
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Stephani in liis Species Hepatiranmi, in preference to what lias been 
generally named Morckia or Dilmna, Pucclocarpun natans lias been 
included witli Ricria for the purposes of the key. Jmigerm'snia 
cremibita Sm. will be found under Eucaiyx, Marsupella com'erta 
and xli. idpina are placed under Aculea. M. revoiuta is omitted, as 
the evidence for its occurrence in the British Isles is considered 
insufficient. I have also followed Stephani in conshlering our 
liiccia liignlla to be different from De Candolle’s plant, and have 
employed the name i?. Pearsoni given to it in Species Hepaticanim, 
The following contractions have been used :— 

ant. , anticaL post. . posticaL 

int. , internaL occ. . occasionally, 

m, or i. more or less, stips. . stipules, 

per. . perianth, usu. . usually. 


GENEEA. 


, f Plant foliose ... 2 

\ Plant ffondose .48 


❖ 

2 (Leaves and stips. equal, or nearly equal, in size and shape...... 3 

"^(Leaves and stips. (if present) not resembling each other.12 


3 

4 

5 

6 


(Leaves entire or repand dentate. Scalia Hookeri 

\ Leaves lobed. 4 

(Leaves 2dobed . 5 

I Leaves 3-4-lobed . 9 

(Lobes entire or slightly dentate. 6 

I Lobes spinous-dentate or laciniate-ciliate . 8 


Leaves usu. falcate-seeuud with long subulate acuminate segments ... 

Herherta adimca 

Leaves erect or slightly seeund, segments not subulate .. 7 


- (Leaves bilobed, usu. closely imbricate, rarely distant . Antlielia 

‘ I Leaves bilobed, distant, plant smaller . Hygrohiella lax!folia 

[Leaves spinous-dentate, plant red . Mastigophora Woodsii 

s\ Leaf-segments with long iiair-like processes, plant cream-coloured or 

I pale green ..... Trichocolea- tonientella 

Q I Leaves divhled to base into setaceous segments. .. 10 

(Leaves not divided to base into setaceous segments. 11 

{ Segments incurved, mostly 2 cells broad at base. Lepido:^:la setacea, 

Segments spreading, 1 cell broad throughout. tricho- 

phyllimi 

f Leaves erect, segments entire or spinous-dentate. CJiandonanthus 

11J setiformis 

(Leaves almost transverse, segments longly ciliate Blepharozla, 


19 f Capsules opening irregularly ..... Fos807nh7'onia. 

(Capsules opening with four entire valves .....13 

I o J Leaves complicato-bilobed...14 

(Leaves not complicato-bilobed .........27 

j Post, lobe smaller than ant. lobe .........15 

"*1 Post, lobe equal to or larger than ant. lobe.............20 
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^ w f Stipules present...'.16 

^IStipiiles absent ............19 

.g (Post, lobe saccate............17 

(Post, lobe not saccate (exc. Lej. calyptrifolia) .18 

Leaves entire ..... Frulkmia 

I Leaves spinous-dentate... Jiibulci HiitchinsicB 


18 


Post, lobe lingiilate or oblong . ...Forella 


19 


( Post, lobe not lingnlate or oblong. Lejeicnea 

Minute ; lobes nearly equal or ant. lobe echinate. Lejeunea 

Larger; post, lobe much smaller than ant. lobe ; rootlets arising from 
post, lobe..... Badula 


{Inner bracts not united to form a perianth . .. Acolea 

I Inner bracts united to form a perianth ....21 

( Per. adherent to the bracts... Marsupella 

"" (Per. free.:...22 

(Per. compressed, bilabiate... Scapania 

\Per. not bilabiate..........23 

no ( Postical branches present .24 

{Branches lateral, very rarely postical ..25 


rLobes dentate or spinous-dentate, stips,xiumemm...Ceplialofsia dentata 

24 J Lobes entire, stipules absent; lateral branches also present . 

( , Eremonotiis myriocarpus 

/‘Whole margins of lobes acutely dentate-serrate...Pi* Turneri 

25 j Margins of lobes entire, or toothed at upper part only, or with a tooth 

( near the base .........26 

r Leaves f divided, lobes very unequal; ant. lobe at least twice longer 

1 Leaves -I or less divided, with ant. lobe not twice longer than broad; or 
[ lobes equal, or ant. lobe almost reduced to a tooth.., Jungermania 


I Stems flagelliferous, leaves 3-54oothed or lobed .27 

"" (Stems not flagelliferous combined with leaves 3-5-toothed or lobed...29 
/ Stips. to about divided or lower, segments narrow; leaves usu. 

ogj 4-toothed ... .Lepido^ia 

I Stips. hardly more than notched, segments broad; leaves usu. 3- 
[ toothed..... .....Bassania 


29 


30 

31 

32 


Leaves whitish, translucent, more rarely pale green, fiat or convex, 


stips. large, emarginate, or 2-4-toothed...30 

Leaves green or brown; if whitish, then concave.31 

Leaves incubous, entire or shortlv 2-toothed. Kaniia 


Leaves succubous, irreg. or deeply 2-toothed, or the upper entire...... 

Lopliocolea 

Leaves with an indexed amiculate post, lobe; plant large, purple ... 

Bleurozia cochleariformis 

.Leaves without an aimculate lobe (except Cephalozia ctirvifoUa) 
Leaves cuneate, occas. subrotund, with narrow base; plant brown, 

minute, epiphytic .... . ......Clasmatocoleu cuneifolia 

Leaves not cuneate or subrotund, with narrow base........33 


as 


Stems erect, leaves thick, ant. margin incurved; upper leaves irreg, 
spinous-dentate, lower leaves entire.deeipiens 
Leaves without these characters combined..,,,....,.,..34 
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34 

35 
86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


( Leaves vertically appressed, obliquely orbicular, very concave, trigones 
large, stems erect; plant ochraceous, or more rarely green. (See 

Nardia com];}ressa.) . Jamesoniella Carringtoni 

Leaves without these characters combined.35 

\ Perianth present ...37 

(Cladocarpous; leaves entire... Saccogyna viticulosa 

'(Acrocarpous; leaves lobed. Acroholhus Wilsoni 

I Calyptra partly adherent to perianth... ^Harpanthm 

(Calyptra free... 38 

(Branches all postical . Ceplialozia 

(Branches mostly lateral. 39 

Cladocarpous; calyptra large, fleshy, usu. longer than the small 

perianth . CMlosoyplms 

Acrocarpous; calyptra never longer than the perianth .......40 

(Leaves concave, bilobed, whitish; stips. lai’ge, ovate-lanceolate ...... 

J PleiLToclada 

(Stips. if present not large and ovate-lanceolate...41 

J Per. m. or 1. adherent to the bracts.......42 

(Perianth free... 43 

(Per. adherent almost throughout. Nardia 

\ Upper half or more of per. free. Eucalyx 

('Leaves patent, elongate-ovate, shortly bilobed, margins incurved. 

j AnaBtropliylliun Eoniammi 

(Leaves not elongate-o%^ate and bilobed. 44 

jPer. cylindrical, depressed at ai^ex. LiocMcdna lanceolata 

(Per. not depressed at apex. 45 

jPer. laterally compressed, bilabiate. 46 

1 Per. not bilabiate. ,,,..Jimg6rmania 

(Per. contracted at mouth..... Mylia 

'(Per. not contracted at mouth.......47 

I Rhkomatous eaiidex present; stems very rarely radiculose .. 

Flagiochilii 

No rhizomatous caudex; stems creeping, Ts^diciilose.,.Pedi7io2:}JiyUum 

interr upturn 

[Frond with radiating lameiisB on upper surface . Petalopliylliun 

1 Balfsii 

(Frond without such lameilce.49 

[ Several pyriform involucres close together on upper surface of frond 
J SphcBVOcarpnis terrestris 

(Without pyriform involucres on frond.50 

[Frond m. or 1. linear, with a globose dark purple involucre below the 

•j apex. Targionia hypopliylla 

(No globose involucre below apex ...........51 

( Gapsiiles immersed in the frond ...... Biccia 

1 Capsules not immersed in the frond...................52 

J Capsules linear, bivalved ...... ,,Anthoceros 

(Capsules globose .. 53 

[Capsule solitary on a longish pedicel; frond without pores.....54 

•j Several capsules on the under side of a stalked receptacle; frond with 

I Plant having a perianth............55 

I Riant, without a perianth .. 56 
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(Section of frond sliowing a fascicle of smaller cells Pallavicinia 
55 •{ Lyellii 

i Frond not sliowing sucli a fascicle. Galycularm 

I'Flagon-sliaped receptacle for gemmae very frequently present in the 
-aJ frond; ovate-toothed stips. present on each side of nerve beneath 
® ^ j B lania p usilla 

i Stips. and gemmiferous receptacle absent .57 

/Calyptra hairy; nerve of fi‘ond sharply defined. Metzgeria 

57 J Calyptra smooth or papillose; distinction between nerve and lamina 

{ not sharply defined .. 58 

’Elatf^rs persistent on centre of capsule; antheridia beneath warty 

-o. eminences scattered on face of frond ... Pellia 

’ ’ Elaters persistent on summit of the valves ; antheridia in two rows 

. on short lateral branches. Aneura 

(Frond without pores ; large wavy dark green ...Diiniortiera Jiirsuta 

[ Semilunar receptacle for gemmae usu. present on the frond . 

60 ] Lumilaria cruciata 

I No semilunar receptacle for gemmae.61 

/ Female receptacle rayed; frond usu. 1-5 in. long; receptacle for gemmie 

61 j beaker-shaped,-with fringed margin. Marchantiapolymorphd 

(Female receptacle sinuate or lobed .62 

f Female receptacle conical; frond usu. 2-5 in. long, areohae and pores 

62-i very distinct. Conocephalus conicm 

(Female receptacle not conical; frond i-li in. long...63 

Long hairs at base and apex of female peduncle ; frond smooth when 

Ag dry... Behoidia hemisphcBricd 

' No hairs at base or apex of female peduncle; frond rough when dry 
, Chomiocarpon qtiadratm 

SPECIES. 

FRULLANIA. 

. I Ant. lobe of branch leaves, at least, usu. with a line of enlarged cells...2 

■^1 Lobes without a line of enlarged cells ...4 

J Stipules hooded. Tamarisci 

“'l Stipules plane. 3 

I Stips. J divided with obtuse usu. truncate lobes; enlarged cells scattered 
j fragilifolia 

Stips, I divided with acute lobes; enlarged cells in a continuous line 
I microphylla 

< J Per. tuberculate; post, lobe ^ breadth of ant. lobe... dilatata 

’^ tPer. smooth: post, lobe J-J breadth of ant. lobe . germana 


LEJEUNEA. 

Leaves cai^qjtriform.... calyptrifolm 

(Leaves not calyptriform..... 2 

ijj Plants with stipules.......... 3 

Plants without stipules ...^...13 

A j Stipules entire ........ ,Mac'kmi 

® (Stipules notched or iobed ....... 4 

. j Lobes of stipules divergent..... 5 

(Lobes of stipules m. or 1, incurved ......... 6 

J- 1 Stips, rather deeply divided, lobes acute ... hamaiifolm 

1 Stips. only emarginate, lobes very obtuse.. 
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^ j Some of the lobes of leaves equal in size.... 7 

(None of the lobes equal ... 8 

rj] Lobes mostly nearly equal, stems not ri^id ... ...ulicina 

(Lobes irequently unequal, stems markedly rigid . diversilola 

g (Per. smooth, without angles . . . Macvicari 

(Per. distinctly angled . 9 

g j Slips, usu. twice larger than post, lobe .10 

{ Stips. not twice larger than post, lobe.12 

(Tuftei ; stips. large, leaves imbricate, greenish or yellow .11 


10 i Not tufted; stips, smaller, delicate, leaves hardly imbric., often reddish 
i Holtii 


rPellucid, shining when dry; stips. less than three times larger than 

J post, lobe . seypyllifolia v. 'planmscula 

j Not pellucid, yellow, larger, leaves more oblong; stips. of upper leaves 

[ three times larger than post, lobe . .flava 

/Leaves pellucid, shining when dry; stips. smaller than post, lobe; 

! angles of per. crenulate. patens 

12-j Leaves little pellucid, less shining when dry ; stips. as large or half 
larger than post, lobe ; angles of per. usu. entire ,.,serpyllifolia v. 
V cavifoUa 

(Leaves with styliform appendage . calcarea 

^ \ Leaves without styliform appendage ...14 

(Leaves echinate, lobes greatly unequal . Bossettiana 

** I Leaves not echinate, lobes nearly equal.15 

. - (Lobes mostly acute, frequently papillose; per. rare. 'microscopica 

I Lobes obtuse; perianths common. 7nmutmima' 


RADULA. 

. j Post, lobe large, rounded-cordate, widely crossing the stem .,.voluta 

(Post, lobe m. or 1. quadrate, not or little crossing the stem. 2 

2 f Paroicous ; frequently with per. complanata 

(Dioicous; rarely with per... d 

g (Mature leaves very eonxex, brown; post, lobe tumid. aquilegia 

(Mature leaves flat or slightly convex, brown or gx*een; post, lobe flat... 4 

jj Leaves olive or reddish brown, no gemm-t© on leaves .. 5 

(Leaves usu, green, leaf-margin frequently gemmiferous ,..Lindberyii 

( Per. compressed at apex, bilabiate; post, lobe quadrate, outer angle 

acute, remote from the stem. Garringtonii 

Per. terete, trumpet-shaped; post, lobe with upper margin usu. rounded, 
outer angle if present nearer the stem, plant much smaller ...Holtii 


PORELLA. 


'Stips. ciliate-dentate, leaves usu. toothed, plant shining, acrid . 

1 ' Iccvigata 

.Stips. entire or occ. slightly dentate at base ... 2 

o (Post, lobe minute, Ungulate-oblong, ant. lobe ovate-oblong ...pinnatci 
^ I Post, lobe larger, broadly ovate to oblong, ant, lobe broader .. d 


3 


4 


Bather flaccid; leaves subimbric., post, lobe longly decurrent. 

rivularis 

Stiff; leaves closely imbric., post, lobe scarcely decurrent... 4 

'Ant. lobe obliquely ovate, trigones small, post, lobe usu. about half 

breadth of sfcips...... .platypliylla 

Ant. lobe rotund-ovate, trigones large, post, lobe nearly as broad as 
stips. ......... Thuja 
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ANTHELIA. 

I Dioicons; per. oblong..;.... .jtUmea 

\ Paroicoiis; per. oblong-ovate,leaves usu. with larger cells... Juratzhana 


BLEPHAEOZIA. 

Tufts lax, purplish red, stems pinnate; cilia of ant. iaciniffi of stem 

leaves shorter than the breadth of the lacinise at their base .. 

ciliai'is 

Tufts dense, tawny, irreg. branched; cilia of ant. lacinias of stem 

leaves longer than the breadth of the laciniae at their base . 

^ pulcherrima 


LEPIDOZIA. 


. (Leaf-lobes divided nearly to base, segments setaceous. setacea 

I Leaf-lobes not divided beyond segments not setaceous. 2 


a \ Monoicoiis; base of segments 4-7 cells broad . reptans 

(Dioicons... B 

/Usu, in compact tufts; base of segments 8-12 cells broad, andrcecia 

oj usu. at end of short post, branches... cupressina 

J Straggling among mosses; base of segments 3-5 cells broad, androsoia 
i uou. at end of rather long lateral branches . Pearsoni 


BAZZANIA. 

/Green; leaves usu. horizontal, not much altered when dry, apex 

. j broadly truncate, stips. oblong-quadrate ... trilobata 

i Brownish or ochraceons, more rarely green; leaves deflexed, greatly 

{ so when dry, apex obliquely truncate or more rarely acute . 2 

(Ochraceons; leaves reniform with large overlapping base ...Pearsoni 
2 iUsu. brownish; leaves oblong-ovate, base smaller, little or not over- 
l lapping, stips. usu. cordate at base . triangularis 


KANTIA. 

( Stips. divaricate-patent, deeply bifid, segments subulate, and with a 
subulate tooth; leaves with two sharp usu. divergent teeth and 

broad sinus... argibta 

Stips. lying ni. or 1. closely on the stem, or patent, less deeply lobed, 

segments never subulate . 2 

/ Stips. large, rotiiudate, emarginate or shortly lobed, segments entire ; 

! ^ leaves typically entire and rotundate at apex. trichomanis 

2-: Stips. smaller, broader than long, more deeply lobed, segments more 
acute, with frequently a tooth at side; leaves narrowed at apex, 
V frequently 2-toothed, tooth often reduced to one cell. Sprengelii 


CEPHALOZIA. 

-f Stems with flagellse ...... 2 

t Stems without fiagellse ...... 8 

o j Leaves orbiculate, entire........ S 

I Leaves bilobed ......... 4 


8 

4 


(Stips. none, or few and minute; plant of bogs . Sphagni 

1 Stips. numerous, larger, on gemmiferous stems becoming equal in 
i size to the leaves; usu. on stumps... demi^data 


Monoicoiis ........' 5 

Dioicons........... 6 


/Per. with one layer of ceils throughout, leaves ^ bifid. hicuspidaia 

5 j Per, with two layers of cells in the middle, leaves biiobed, lobes 

1 incurved ..... ...pleniceps 

gj Small, leaves ^ divided ... ,...*PtanQisci 

(Larger, leaves-!'divided, resembling ..... 7 
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„ I Acrocarpous, flagelljo few ... lieterostipa. 

I Cladocarpous, flagellae numerous. .fliiitam 

Q j Leaves with an inflexed auricle . curvifolia 

\ Leaves without an inflexed auricle ...... 9 

q I Leaves spinous-toothed, complicate ... dentata 

(Leaves not spinous-toothed . .....10 

10 j Btips. present on stem... ,...11 

(No stips. on stem..15 

^. f Paroicous ; involucre swollen... Jachii 

(Monoicous or dioicous.12 

(Monoicous. elaclmta 

"^(Dioicous . 13 

f Ciadocarpous; lobes of leaf ending in a claw-like apiculus. ceraria 

^ {Acrocarpous ..14 


(Per. 3-angled; lobes of leaf acute, cells lax, pellucid ,,,Lammersiana 
(Per. usu. 4 - 6 -angled; lobes of leaf subacute, cells opaque... 


^ - I Monoicous; per. longly ciliate, cilia about 5 cells long . connivens 

^(Dioicous . 16 

[Bracts entire.. 17 

Bracts toothed .19 


17 


18- 


19 ’ 


20 


Bracts | divided into lanceolate segments; leaves decurrent, with long 

m. or 1. conniveut segments ... .hihernica 

Bracts divided, segments not lanceolate; mouth of per. with setae 

1-2 cells long . ...18 

Per. with a single layer of cells..... .pdllida 

Per. with two layers of cells in the middle . ....dumilcefolia 

Per. usu. 4-6-angied, acrocarpous. divaricata 

Per. 3-angled, ciadocarpous .....20 

Leaves subimbricate, incurved when dry, usu. fulvous; mature per. 

3 -keeled throughout, mouth setose or ciliolate. catemdata 

Leaves usu. distant, whitish ; mature per. 3-gonous at the upper part 
only, mouth minutely setulose .. leucantha 


PLETJROCLADA. 

[Leaves very concave, patulous; stips, frequently with a tooth . 

albescens 

I Leaves less concave, patent or erecto-patent; stips. entire... is Zctudica 


SGAPANIA. 

(Mature leaves from middle or lower part of stem must be examined.) 

/Ant. lobe triangular-ovate to subrotund, incumbent; plant usu. more 

slender, with post, lobe ciliate-dentate ... aspera 

{Ant. lobe ovate-subquadrate, erecto-patent or reflexed, apex acute, 
usu. much more divergent from the stem; post, lobe dentate or 

almost entire ......... ^..mqidloha 

g (Lobes equal or nearly so...,........ 4 

(Lobes unequal .... 6 

/Prostrate, strongly creeping; ant. lobe rather smaller, almost oblong, 

4 ] outer angle divergent, rather,acute... . 

I Ascending or erect; lobes rotundate ......... 5 
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j Leaves I divided, not undulate; ceils becoming gradually smaller 

towards the margin, which is usu. entire. com 2 )acta 

5-jLeaves A-^divided, entire and undulate, or dentate; ceils pimcfcate, 
j becoming suddenly and distinctly" smaller towards the margin: 

0 j Margin of leaves commonly entire or nearly so. 7 

{Margin of leaves ciliate or dentate . *.11 

I'Ant* lobe reniform, very convex, about three times smaller than 

7' post, lobe... uliginom 

lx4nt. lobe not reniform, usu, about | size of post, lobe. 8 

g j Plant small, about in. or less ; on banks or rock-ledges . 9 

(Plant larger; usu. in marshes or on wet rocks. 10 

(Stems slightly radiculose, leaves rather remote, little accrescent, ant. 
9 j ^ ^obe rectangular-ovate, per. ciliate; on banks and ditch-sides... curta 
I Stems densely radiculose, leaves close, accrescent, ant. lobe ovate, per. 

sinuate-dentate, or entire; on rock-ledges . rosacea 

' Cells of leaf, except at its base, nearly equal in size, cell-walls rather 

10 thick ; ant. lobe usu. with an incurved point. irrigua 

Cells of centre of leaf twice as large as those at the apex, cell-walls 

. thin; ant. lobe usu. rounded . undulata 

] Margin of leaves ciliate ... 12 

(Margin of leaves dentate or serrate.....14 

12 ] Post, lobe Sat, horizontal...... ornithopodioides 

(Post, lobe convex, erecto-patent .13 

{.Lobes f divided with straight cilia; plant green . nemorosa 

13 j Lobes divided to base with irreg. curved spinous cilia; plant reddish 
i nimhosa 

(Both lobes acute and acutely serrate..... umbrosa 

(Post, lobe at least obtuse, lobes not serrate .15 

j Mature leaves ochraeeous or yellowish brown; ant. lobe renifoim- 

15-i frequently reflexed ... resapinata 

j Leaves green or reddish, rarely ochraeeous; ant. lobe subquadrate to 

I rotund, more rarely reflexed .16 

1^0 I Bracts nearly equal; plant soft. irndtolata 

(Ant. bract 'i—J size of post, bract; plant firm .17 

(Leaves dentate; on wet rocks ..... •purpurea 

17 j Leaves spinous-dentate or denticulate, itsu. of a lighter colour, ant. 

I lobe usu. more acute; on drier rocks. intermedia 


DIPLOPHYLLUM. 

J j Leaves with a line of elongated cells in the centre ... alhicann 

(Leaves without such line ...... 2 

^fBobes of leaves acute ........ . ••Dichsoni 

Lobes usu. obtuse..... 3 

monoicous; low ground plant..... obtusifolhim 

(Dioicous; alpine plant....... tazifolium 

LOPHOCOLEA. 

leaves USU. entire or emarginate; ^MoiQoym.^Jieterophylla 
( upper stem leaves never entire; leaves whitish, translucent......... 2 

2 I Leaves irregularly toothed .... spicaia 

I Leaves usu. regularly 2 -toothed, teeth longer... 3 

^ f ........... hideniata 


31 Monoicous; teeth longer and straighter, fertile stems more branched 
' empidaia 
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HARPANTHUS. 


/Laxly tufted or creeping among mosses; leaves horizontal, sinus 

j broad, shallow, deep. Flotoivianm 

j Densely tufted, leaves more concave, nearly erect, sinus deeper, 

I scutatus 


MYLIA- 


j Papillae present on cells of upper leaves, which are rotundate... 

(No papillae on cells of upper leaves, which are usu. ovate ,..a7iomalm 


PLAGIOCHILA. 

^ j Ant. margin of leaf much decurrent . 2 

(Ant. margin little or not decurrent . 8 

( Leaves ciliate-dentate, dentate or oec. entire; per. ohloii^,.asplenioides 

(Leaves spinous-toothed; per. broadly obovate. spiniilom 

j Post, margin of leaf with several teeth . 4 

^ \Pust. margin entire or rarely with a single tooth ; plant small . 5 

^ J Teeth of leaves blunt; leaves ovate-oval. ambagiosa 

(Teeth spinous; leaves roundish-oval . .punctata 

- j Leaves nearly horizontal, emarginate . Stahleri 

'(Leaves obliquely inserted, bilobed .... 6 

^ j Stips. numerous, subulate, persistent ... exigua 

(Stips. none, or few and minute.... 7 

/Leaves firm, indigo-green, nearly black when dry; occ. a small tooth 

«J near centre of post, margin. tridenticulata 

1 Leaves usu. rather tender, green or light brown, not becoming nearly 
{ black when dry ... .pundtatci 

JUNGEEMANIA. 

(Leaves entire. 2 

‘(Leaves lobed. 8 

^ j Stem with stipules . o 

(Stem without stipules. 4 

/ Leaves frequently notched, bracts entire, per. ovate to ovate-oblong, 


o [ suhapicalis 

j Leaves entire, bracts emarginate, lobed or toothed; per. cylindrical, 
I much longer than the bracts; on wet moors . autmnnalis 

. (Leaves round; per. 4-angled above . sphmrocarpa 

"(Leaves longer than broad; per. not 4-angled. o 

[Leaves broadly cordate with narrow attachment, embracing the erect 

o ! nearly rootless stem, leaves soft . .cordifolia 

(Leaves ovate or parabolic; stem creeping, with many rootlets ...... 6 


6 -lDioicous; per. oblong-ovate or pyriform, more plicate, apex trun- 

( cate ..... 7 

„ (Per, oblong-ovate; plant small, blackish green . ..atrovirem 

* (Per. pyriform; plant usu. larger, paler green .... riparia 

gj Lobes of middle stem leaves 2 . 0 

® (Lobes of middle stem leaves more than 2 ■. 24 

Q J Leaves complicato-bilobed ..... 10 

^ (Leaves not complicato-bilobed ......,.,15 

(Ant. lobe almost reduced to a tooth. . exsecia 

(Ant. lobe equal or nearly equal to post, lobe .. ...........,.*...11 
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12 J Leaves nearly parallel to stem, acutely }-biiobed, minute ,..Pea'r 
*"1 Leaves patent or erecto-patent, J^bilobed or less.. 


11 ^ ( Stips. large, bipartite, with entire segments. ,.Knnzeana 

\Stips. absent, or, if present, minute and awl-shaped ..12 

soni 
. 13 

Leaves imbricate, lobes uneipual, usu. rounded, post, lobes closely 

13 j tiled . saxicola 

(Leaves approximate or distant, upper lobes equal, usu. pointed...... 14 

/’ Stems little or not radiculose, lobes of lower leaves unequal; on rocks 

or among mosses ..... miniita 

j Stems densely radiculose, lobes of lower leaves equal; on decaying 

I wood... Rellerianob 

j Both margins of leaves redexed... orcadeyisis 

(Both margins of leaves not reflexed......16 

j Stipules usually present.17 

[Stipules absent.18 

j'Lobes obtuse, oval or rotundate, sinus gibbous, redexed. ...,ohtiisct 

17-j Lobes m. or L triangular, some usu. acute. „...hantriensis 

( (Stips. few or none in var. acuta.) 

IQ I Lobes rounded, usu. obtuse . 19 

(Lobes acute . 20 

(Leaves obovate or subrotund, dark green; in wet places. inflata 

19- Leaves m. or 1. quadrate, with larger cells, light green; on limestone 

turhinata 

20 J leaves 3-5-lobed, undulate.21 

(Upper leaves rarely more than 2-lobed, not undulate.22 

21 j Paroicous; stem thin, plant usu. light green . cajpitata 

(Dioicous; stem very thick, plant bluish green. incisa 

/ Leaves closely imbricate, nearly erect, sinus acute; stem less than 

22 J J in. long ......... hicrenaia 

j Leaves not closely imbricate, patent or ereoto-patent, sinus obtuse ; 

(Sinus notably variable in shape, upper leaves quickly incurved when 

2 gJ drying; plant commonly brown. aljjeatris 

Sinus not very variable, leaves slowly incurved when drying; plant 

( commonly green, or stems red. ventricom 

f Stems usu. with cylindrical innovations ... gracilis 

^ ’(Stems without such innovations ........25 

2 gj Stipules present .......,26 

(Stipules usually absent ...........! ,28 

2 g (Leaves about as long as broad, lobes usu. 3, incurved. Flarhii 

(Leaves broader than long, lobes usu. more than 3. 27 


Leaves nearly transverse, very concave, with incurved lobes; margin 

274 notably redexed, sinus gibbous... quadriloha 

^ Leaves oblique, not concave nor with incurved lobes, lobes usu. 

mucronate ........ lgcoj)odioide$ 

(Leaves dat, nearly horizontal 

(Leaves undulate, oblique or transverse ...'.29 

Lobes of leaf obtuse, leaves concave, usu. saccate at base, embracing 

the stem........... polita 

Lobes of leaf acute .........gO 

Stem very thick; leaves nearly transverse, ant. margin not reflexed, 

gQj about equal in length to the post, margin ... incisa 

Stem thinner; leaves oblique, post, margin curved, longer than the 
usu. redexed ant. margin ....... :,Ziyoni 


29 
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EUCALYX. 


/EoGtlets white, leaves frequently reddish, usu. with a’distinct mar- 

1 j giiial row of larger cells, at least in the fertile stems. crenulata 

(Eootlets purple, or some at least hyaline red... 2 


gl Paroicous; bracts | attached to per. ,..obovata 

(Usu. dioicous; one bract usu. free, the other ^ attached to 'geT..,JiyaUna 


NARDIA. 

fFaroicous; leaves of fertile stems usu. emarginate; per. almost at 

(Dioicous; leaves entire, rarely emarginate; per. not as above . 2 

(Stems without rootlets, or nearly so ; plant soft, brownish, aquatic ... 
2 ■] ^ compressa 

(Stems with many rootlets; plant firm, leaves glistening scalaris 


MARSUPELLA. 


J (Leaves distant, scale-like. 7ievicensis 

i Leaves approximate or imbricate. 2 

njParoicous orsynoicous. S 

(Dioicous. 5 

of Sinus and lobes obtuse, rarely abruptly subacute . olivacea 

(Sinus and lobes acute. 4 

^ J Leaves broadly ovate to subrotund ... ustulata 

( 2-8 times larger, leaves laxer, cordate at base . s^arsifoUa 

Leaves appressed when moist, rather pellucid, deeply and acutely 

lobed; plant small, rBsembling copper wire . .Stableri 

(Leaves patent or erecto-patent when moist, opaque; jDlant larger... 6 


6 

7 


(Lobes and shallow sinus usu. obtuse; margin usu. reflexed.;..... 

e^narginata 


Sinus acute, deeper, to i divided; margin not I'eflexed ... 7 

Lobes acui e; plant small.... Ftmchii 

Lobes rounded; leaves obovate from a narrow sheathing base, plant 
larger..... spliacelata 


ACOLEA. 

.. (Leaves patent from an erect sheathing base ... ,...alpi7ia 

(Leaves appressed; plant smaller ... 2 

(Leaves retuse, margins much lacerated, apex of stem frequently 

(Leaves more deeply divided, margins not or little lacerated . 8 

o] Margins distinctly crenulate ... 4 

(Margins not or hardly crenulate ....... 5 

[Plant silvery white, more rarely greenish, stems clavate. obtzisa 

4 j Plant brown or olive, smaller, stems of nearly the same diameter 
( throughout; marginal cells elongate. ,.cremdata 

-1 Paroicous; leaves oval or oblong, incised only ... adusia 

^ (Monoicous or dioicous; incision deeper ....6 

^ j Monoicous; reddish brown, rootlets few, short; sinus acute... 
(Dioicous......... 7 

( Larger, brownish yellow to greenish; leaves very conspicuous, margin 
refi.eled in the upper leaves, sinns acute cominnata 

Smaller, olive-brown or nearly black; leaves thick, margins plane, 
sinus rather obtuse, and forming nearly a right mgle*,.crmsifQHa 
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FOSSOMBRONIA, 

I f Spores furnished with papilliB ... ^ 

\ Spores with crests... S 

j PapillsB 20-25 on face and end of spore . emspitiforniis 

(Papilla about 110 on face and end of spore. Mittenii 

g j Crests in nearly parallel lines . 4 

(Crests forming alveoli. 0 

^ I Crests on face 15-24 . .ptisilla 

(Crests on face 28-36 . cristata 


'Margin of spores appearing as if winged; alveoli 7-10 on face of spore 
g angulosa 

] Margin appearing as if crennlate, not winged; alveoli at least 2-3 
times as numerous. Dumortieri 


CALYCXJLARIA. 

Involucre laciniate, per. oblong; rootlets yellowish . .hyhernica 

Involucre lobed, plicate, per. campanulate; rootlets reddish brown; 
alpine plant... Blyttii 


PELLIA. 

/Paroicous; ant. margin of invol. absent, mouth looking towards apex 
I of frond, calyptra much exserted; int. wall of capsule with 

1 -| numerous rings. epiphylla 

j Dioicous; invol. forming a complete ring, mouth erect; fronds usu. 

\ narrower and darker-coloured. 2 

/Int. wall of capsule without rings, calyptra usu. immersed; male 

j plant with dichotomous furcate innovations. calycina 

jint. wall of capsule with some rings, calyptra exserted; male plant 
without such innovations. Neesiana 


ANEURA. 


( Frond simple or with a few short undivided branches, thick, fleshy, 

1 - j channelled above, margins usu. crisped . ,pinguh 

IFrond repeatedly divided, not fleshy, margins rarely crisped... 2 

(Branches broadly winged, stem biconvex, 6 cells thick at middle, two 

2 - | cortical smaller. multifida 

(Branches not winged (margins not attenuated). 3 

( Branches erect or procumbent, frequently narrowed towards the ends, 

and palmatifid; usu. on logs ... .palmata 

Branches prostrate, never palmatifid, and rarely narrowed towards 
the ends ........ 4 


3 


4-1 


Monoieous; small, stems 5 cells thick in the middle, internal cells 

not larger than the cortical.. latifrons 

Dioicous; rather large, stems 6-7 cells thick in the middle, internal 
cells larger than the cortical . pinnaUfida 


METZGERIA. 

- (Frond hairy on both sides.... .....piihescens 

^ t Frond without hairs above...... 2 

(Post, s de of nerve 2, rarely 3, cells broad; hairs on margin geminate, 

2 -( long and curved; dioicous..... hamata 

(Post, side of nerve 4, rarely 3, ceils broad ....... 3 

(Hairs single, rarely on the margin, but just within it; dioicous .. 

3i fwrcata 

(Hairs on the margin, mostly geminate; monoieous conjugate 
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RICCIA. 


^ (Frond with aerial cavities ...... 2 

iFrond without evident aerial cavities .... 4 

^ / Frond linear, dichotomonsly forked . 

^ ( Frond not linear ..... B 


/Frond obcordate, longly fimbriated; or lobed and deeply snlcate.. 

Q1 natwm 

jFrond flat, not snlcate, obeuneate, lobed or furcate; surface-pits 


( becoming numerous . crystallina 

. j Margins of frond ciliated ..... 5 

^ (Margins not ciliated .... 7 

(Frond green on both surfaces ... clUata 

® 1 Frond purplish beneath .. 6 

g (Very small, 2-3 lines long, simple or bilobed, snlcate above ..Aumida 

(Larger, furcate, broadly channelled above. glaucescem 

„ I Frond green on both surfaces ..... 8 

M Frond purplish beneath .... 9 

'Frond almost four times broader than thick, attenuated towards the 

Q margin; fruit scattered. glmica 

Frond three times broader than thick, margins thick; fruit clustered 

sorocarpa 


Q J Frond broadly and slightly channelled . h if urea 

^ (Frond deeply and acutely snlcate... Pearsoni 


ANTHOCEROS. 

j Spores yellow, granulpse papillate; frond nearly smooth and flat, 

Spores black, or nearly so, spinous; frond warty, with crisped edges, 

iy \ Antheridia about 2 in each cavity . piinctatus 

^ 'i Antheridia about 20-30 in each cavity. Siableri 


NOTES ON WELSH HAWKWEEDB. 

By Eev. Aug-ustin Ley, M.A. 

Hieracium cALEDONicuai F. J. Hanb. var. platyphyllum A, Ley, 
This plant, described by me in this Journal for 1898, p. 7, as a 
variety of E. jHdlinariuni F. J. Hanb., apparently cannot be main¬ 
tained under that species, but falls very well under caledoniGuTU 
P. J. Hanb., where, therefore, I wish, with the concurrence of Mr. 
Hanbury and Rev. E. F. Linton, to place it. It is usually easily 
distinguished from the type by its leaves being much broader, the 
root-leaves often cordate at the base, and coarsely toothed; by its 
longer branches, forming a very acute angle with the stem; by its 
thicker peduncles, and by both peduncles and phyilaries being much 
more densely tomeutose. Its lignles are usually, but not uniformly, 
sty lose* It is a very much more abundant plant in South Wales 
than the type. 

H. vuLOATUM Fr, var. oacumintjm A. Ley (Journ. Bot. 1895, 
p. 86), described as a variety of H, diaphamim Fr., ought, I am 
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now convinced, to fall under H. vuJgatum Fr. I propose therefore 
to place it under this species, very near to vai% ampliiboJum Lindeb., 
of wliicb indeed it may be a mountain form. It is, however, a more 
slender, delicate plant, with narrower, less deeply dentate leaves, 
and broader blunter phyllaries, 

H. RiGiDUM Hartm. var. nov. strioosum. Stem 1-3 ft., bearing 
abundant stiff, white, black-based hairs usually throughout its whole 
length; with 5-10 long lanceolate acute leaves, the upper sessile, 
the lowest and the root-leaves decurrent into a rather long petiole; 
lower surface with stiff white iiairs, edge shortly ciliate, bearing 
several deep acute teeth. Branches long, 1-2-flowered, confined to 
the upper third of the stem, forming an acute angle with the stem 
and ascending. Heads few, large, buds ovate-truncate. Outer 
phyllaries short, blunt, inner long, narrow, rather acute, with 
conspicuously dark green centre and light margin, etomentose, 
bearing abundant stiff white hairs, and very few long-stalked glands 
near the base. Peduncles with sparse loose tomentum, eglandular. 
Style yellow. Near var. longiciliatum F. J. Hanb., but distinguished, 
so far as the small amount of material I have seen of that plant 
enables me to judge, by its stem and phyllaries being much more 
hairy, the hair stiffer; by its larger heads, and longer, more closely 
ascending branches ; by its longer leaves with less hairy upper 
surface, less ciliate edge, deeper coarser teeth, and longer petiole. 
Micro-glands in the present variety usually absent, or very in¬ 
conspicuous. Original root-leaves blunt. Linton’s Set of British 
Hieracia, No. 153. . 

Mountain glens, mostly on river-side rocks and near waterfalls; 
abundant in South Breconshire. 

Localities, Glyn Tarell, 1883; Blaen Taf-fawr; Cwm Taf- 
fecban; Hepste and Mellte Glens; Upper Nedd Glen; Upper 
Tawe Glen; Glyn Collwng—all on river-side rocks. On mountain 
cliffs at Craig Giedsiau, Glyn Tarell, and Llyn-y-fan-fawr. On dry 
limestone ledges at the head of Dyffryn Crawiion; on railway 
banks at Glyn Collwng, becoming stylose, with discoloured styles 
on dry railway ballast—all these localities are in South Breconshire. 
On the Yrfon near Abergwesyn, North Breconshire ; I believe also 
on mountain cliffs at Llyn-y-fan-fechan, Carmarthenshire. 

Plants gathered by me in Glyn Tarell first in 1883, and subse¬ 
quently named by Dr. Lindeberg for Mr. F. J. Hanbury “ H. lapponi- 
nov. var.*’ (see Journ. Bot. 1889, p. 78), differ from the variety 
of H. rigldum Hartm. here described, in having darker broader less 
hairy phyllaries; but, as this slight difference seems due to the 
spray of a waterfall within the reach of which the plants named 
“iZ. lapponicum Fr.” grow during wet seasons, and has been ascer¬ 
tained to disappear from the same plants daring drier seasons, I am 
bound to express my conviction that these plants will have to be 
placed under the present variety of H. rigidim Hartm. 
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NEW NATAL PLANTS. 

By J. Medley Wood and M. S. Evans. 

(Continued from Journ. Bot. 1899, p. 255.) 

[Mr, J. M. Wood’s Beport of the Natal Botanic Gardens for 
1900, received by us on March 30th, contains the following de¬ 
scriptions of new species, with the prefatory note here reproduced. 
Up to the time of our going to press, no issue of the Kew Bulletin 
has appeared since October, 1899, so the species in question were 
first published in the Report, whence they must be cited. To 
obviate the manifest inconvenience attendant upon publication of 
novelties in a purely local report, we have thought it well to 
reprint the descriptions, a continuation, as the authors state, of 
those published in this Journal; for convenience of citation we 
have indicated, in square brackets, the original paging of the 
Report,— Ed. Journ. Bot.] 

In my Annual Report for 1899, I repeated the descriptions of 
the third decade of new Natal plants described by Mr. M. S. Evans 
and myself, and published at home in the Journal oj Botamj, It 
was intended to publish a fourth decade, but the outbreak of war 
and press of other business prevented our obtaining specimens from 
the upper districts. We therefore determined to send what re¬ 
mained for publication in the Kew Buliethf, and not to continue the 
decades at present. The following descriptions were therefore sent 
for publication some months ago, and may possibly appear before 
this Report is published; but, as few people in Natal see that publi¬ 
cation, I think it best to include them in this Report, especially as 
all the other species have already appeared in former Reports. 

Sbnecio tugelensis Wood & Evans. Annual, herbaceous, 
erect, stems simple, striate, glabrous. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, or 
ovate-lanceolate, acute or obtuse, lower ones tapering to a winged 
amplexicaul petiole, upper ones amplexicaul, margins closely serrate, 
glabrous, purple beneath. Heads solitary, or 2-3 on somewhat 
elongated glabrous peduncles bearing 2-3 scattered lanceolate bracts, 
radiate, calycled with 6-7 linear bracteoles. Involucre of 12-14 
glabrous scales. Ray fiorets 12-14 ; 4-5-lmed, yellow ; disc florets 
60-80. Achenes (unripe) glabrous. 

Habitat: Natal; sources of Tugeia, summit of Drakensberg, 
near Mont aux Sources; 10-11,000 feet altitude. March, 1898. 
i¥. 8^. Evafis, No. 750. 

The whole plant 6-14 inches high ; leaves 1-2 inches long, 
f—I inch wide. Involucral scales f inch long. Heads spreading 
to 1 inch diameter. 

Senecio seminivea Wood & Evans. Sufiruticose, ascending, 
branches curved, glabrescent below, glandular hairy in upper 
portion. Leaves crowded, alternate, sessile, half amplexicaul, 
pinnate, 5-7 lobes on each side, young ones very densely white 
woolly tomentose, mature one subglabrous, leaflets simple, entire 
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or 2-3-Iobed, acute, margins entire. Heads solitaryj radiate, 
pedunculate, calycled with 2-B linear glandular bracteoles. Invo- 
lucral scales 10~lo, glaiiduiar hairy, with membranous margins, 
8~4-nerved in central portion. Disc florets 40-50; ray florets 
10-12; 4-lined, Achenes glabrous. [p-B.] 

Stems 5-10 inciies high; mature leaves |—| inch long, lobes 
1^-2 lines long. Invoiucral scales 3-4 lines long. Ray florets 
extending to 1J inch diameter, yellow ; disc florets yellovs^. 

Habitat: Natal; summit of Drakensberg, near Mont aiix 
Sources, 10-11,000 feet altitude. M, S, Evans, No. 752, 

This species is apparently closely allied to N. tanacetoides Sond., 
but can at once be distinguished from that species by the peculiarity 
of the fascicles of young leaves being snowy white with woolly 
tomeiitose pubescence, while the adult leaves are dark green and 
almost glabrous, and this may be as well seen in the dried speci¬ 
mens as in the living ones; and also by the glandular hairs on 
the upper j)art of the stem, peduncle, and outside of invoiucral 
scales. We have only observed this species on the summit of the 
Drakensberg, while S. tcmacetoides is plentiful at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Athrixia araghnoidea Wood & Evans. Siiftruticose. Stems 
solitary, erect or ascending, occasionally branched, terete, leafy to 
apex, arachnoid. Leaves alternate, erecto-patent, sessile, linear, 
acute, margins reflexed, glabrous or thinly arachnoid above, very 
densely so beneath. Peduncles l-headed, short, terminal or axillary 
near apex of stem, swollen towards apex, clothed with scattered 
subulate, arachnoid scales similar to those on the involucre. Heads 
turbinate. Invoiucral scales pluriseriate, arachnoid, subulate, 
squaiTOse. Ray florets 20-30, disc florets about 100. Pappus 
uniseriate, without interposed scales, the bristles persistent, thinly 
clothed with minute hairs. Ripe achenes not seen. 

An undershrub 6-12 inches high. Leaves in centre of stem 
f-1 inch long, lJ-2 lines wide, gradually shorter to base and apex. 
Peduncles 3-6 lines long. Heads 9 lines diameter. Invoiucral 
scales B-4 lines long. Ray florets 6-7 lines long, purple; disc 
florets 4 lines long, yellow. 

Habitat: Natal; amongst grass, Polela, about 6000 feet altitude. 
July, 1895. ilL 6\ Emus, No* 513. 

Aloe natalensis Wood & Evans. Shrubby, copiously and re¬ 
peatedly branching from the very base, each branchlet ending in a 
dense rosette of leaves, occasionally producing adventitious roots 
from the lower branches. Leaves 30-40 in a rosette, linear-lanceo¬ 
late, falcate, acute, subglaucous, neither spotted nor lined, margined 
with deltoid curved prickles. Peduncles usually simple, bracts 
broadly obovate, veined. Racemes densely many-flowered; pedi¬ 
cels erecto-patent. Perianth bright red, cylindrical. Stamens 
finally slightly exserted. Stigma exserted. [p. 9.] 

The whole plant 8-12 feet high, with a diameter of 12-15 feet. 
Rosettes of leaves very numerous. Leaves 18-30 inches long; 
1 ^-2^ inches wide; -J-l inch thick at the base; prickles 1 line 
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long, inch apart. Pedicels l-H inch long. Raceiijes 5-10 
inches long, spreading to 3 inches wide, bracts | inch long and 
wide. Perianth inch long. 

Habitat: Natal; Midlands from 800-3000 feet altitude, usually 
but not always on cliffs or rocky hills. 

Differs from any species of aloe known to us, or described in 
the Flora Capensis, and well distinguished by its copiously branch¬ 
ing habit. It forms large clumps, and covers a large extent of 
ground in comparison with its height. The rosettes of leaves in 
moderate sized plants number from 200-300 or more, with a still 
larger number of small ones. 

Athanasia MONTANA Wood&Evans. Suffruticose, much branched. 
Stems erect, terete, clothed with scars of fallen leaves, finely arach¬ 
noid, pubescent. Leaves alternate, sessile, oblong-ovate to lanceo¬ 
late, acute, broad-based, margins deeply and sharply serrate; thickly 
covered with glands; with axillary tufts of small, entire, linear 
leaves. Infiorescence a compound corymb, many-headed, pedicels 
bracteate, bracts linear-lanceolate. Invoiucral scales minutely 
ciliolate, subsimilar.' Pappus of several short papillose scales. 
Achenes (unripe) striate, papillose. 

Plant 2-3 feet high. Leaves |-f inch long, 2-4 lines wide; 
axillary entire ones 1|~2 lines long; heads 4 lines diameter. 

Habitat: Natal; Drakensberg, source of Bushman’s Biver. 
6-7000 feet altitude. June, 1896. M, 8, FHans, No. 662. 

The nearest species to this known to us is A, leucoclada Harv., 
from which it is distinguishable by its more robust and branching 
habit, and also by its inflorescence being a compound corymb of 
many heads, and not simple, dense, few-headed.” 

Geigeria RivuLiABis Wood & Evans. Suffrudcose, erect or as¬ 
cending, glabrous, clothed with leaves from base to apex. Leaves 
linear, tapering to base and apex, entire, fiat, impress-dotted, 
glabrous, acute, midrib inconspicuous. Heads lateral and terminal, 
subsessiie or shortly pedunculate, subtended by many leaves. In- 
volucral scales, outer ones linear from a broadened base, with 
swollen midrib ; inner ones lanceolate, coriaceous, shorter than the 
outer ones. Pappus, outer of oblong, blunt, and inner of oblong 
bristle pointed scales. Receptacle covered with stiff bristles. 
Achenes very villous. ^ [p. 10.] 

Stem 6-8 inches in height. Leaves 14-2 inches long, 1-1 ^ line 
wide. Heads IJ inch diameter. Outer invoiucral scales |-1 inch 
long. Flowers yellows 

Habitat: Orange River Colony, near Harrismith, 5-6000 feet 
altitude. March. J, i¥. Wood^ No. 4784. 

This plant is very closely allied to G, Burkei and G. Zepheri, 
but differs from the former in indument, shape, and size of invo¬ 
iucral scales and fimbrils. This is not strictly a Natal plant, but, 
being found so near the border, and the district having not yet been 
very closely botanised, it is very possible that it may yet be found 
on the Natal side of the border. It is the only one of the series 
that has not been actually collected in Natal. 

N 2 
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Geigerla natalensis Wood & Evans. Suffniticose from a 
thickened woody root. Stems branching, often from base, slender, 
erect or ascending, glabrous, leafy to base. Leaves narrow linear, 
glabrous, punctate, entire. Heads subtended by leaves. Involiicral 
scales, outer one subulate from a broad base; inner ones lanceolate, 
coriaceous, ciliate on upper portion, longer than the outer ones. 
Pappus scales, outer ones oblong, obtuse; inner ones oblong, 
bristle-pointed. Receptacle covered with stiff bristles. x4chenes 
very villous. 

The whole plant 9-12 inches high. Leaves 1-lJ inch long, 
|~f line wide. Involucral scales, outer, S lines, inner, 5 lines 
long. 

Habitat: Natal; dry stony hill, Whitecliffe, near Greytown. 
April. J. d/. Wood, No. 4817. 

This plant differs from G. yiviilaris W. & E. by its generally 
much more slender habit, size and shape of leaves, and comparative 
size of involucral scales, and in the much smaller size of the flower- 
heads. Flowers yellow. 

Uesinia brevicaulis Wood & Evans. Sitffruticose. Stems 1 
or more, erect or ascending, short, unbranched, leafy from base to 
apex, leaves crowded, pinnatipartite in upper portion, segments 
about 6, opposite or alternate, linear, simple or occasionally biffd, 
glabrous, punctate, acute at apex, petiole elongate, gradually dilated 
towards base, semi-amplexicaul, glabrous. Peduncle 1-headed, 
elongate, thinly clothed with minute hairs. Involucral scales 
glabrous, outer ones dark-edged, inner larger, amply membrane- 
tipped, all obtuse. Paige a little constricted below apex, terminating 
in a rounded membranous lobe. 

Stems |-1 inch long. Leaves 1-1J inch long, petiole below 
lowest segments, l-lj inch long ; segments 2-8 lines long. Pe¬ 
duncles 2|—5 lines long. [p. 11.] 

Habitat: Natal; summit of Mont aux Sources, 10-11,000 feet 
altitude. March, 1898. M. 6'. Evans, No. 744. 

Ltthruh eivulare Wood & Evans. Stiffruticose, erect. Stems 
many from a woody root, copiously branching; leaves scattered, 
petiolate, lanceolate, acute, entire, margins reffexed, glabrous. 
Peduncles axillary, solitary 3-1-flowered by abortion, the 1-flowered 
peduncles with a pair of bracts above the middle, the 8-flowered 
peduncles with smaller bracts, the lateral flowers only having a 
pair of bracteoles below the calyx, the central flower without 
bracteoles. Bracts linear, equalling the pedicels, bracteoles smaller. 
Calyx 8-costate, 4-toothed. Petals 4, ovate. Stamens 4, exserted, 
Flowers pink. 

The plant 15-18 inches high. Leaves J inch long, less than 
1 line wide. Calyx 1 line long, petals equalling calyx. 

Habitat: Natal; province of Zululand near Tugela Biver, 
J. IVtjlie {Wood, 1^0. 5689). 

This plant differs from L. sagiUmfoliam Bond., which also has 
four stamens, by form, size, and indument of leaves, and also in 
inflorescence ; and from L. hgssopifolium, in size and position of 
leaves, mode of inflorescence, and number of stamens, [p. 12.] 
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ME. OHAELES HOSE’S BOENEAN MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

By a. B. Eendle, M.A., D.Sc. 

The following is a list of the Monocotyledons contained in 
collections made by Mr. Charles Hose in the Baraiii district of 
Sarawak in the years 1894-95; including also a few collected in 
the Minahasa district of North Celebes. The plants are in the 
National Herbarium. 

Biirmannia ccelestis Don. 

Baram, Nov. 1, 1894; no. 853. 

Oheronia iridifolia Lindl. 

Baram, Nov. 10, 1894; no. 151. 

Not hitherto recorded from Borneo, though known from India, 
the Philippine Islands [Cuming, nos. 2120, 2137), and Australia. 

Oberonia Hosei, sp.nov. Herba breviter caulescens, foliis 
distiohis brevibus ensiformibus subacutis; scapo bracteato, cum 
racenio gracili folia duplo excedente; floribus minimis, spiraliter 
ordinatis, hand densis; bracteis oblongo-lanceolatis acuminatis, 
margine erosis, pedicellum cum ovario paullo superantibus; sepalis 
late ellipticis obtusis integris, siccis reSexis; petalis ovatis, sepala 
sub^equantibus, margine erosis; labello aurantiaeo ooncavo 3-nervio, 
e basi auriculata superne paullo angustato, apice bifido, lobis acutis. 

Plant 12 cm. high, with a short erect stem barely 2*5 cm. long 
bearing 8 distichously arranged leaves, tlie largest 4*5 cm. long by 
•5 cm. broad. Scape sheathed at the base by the uppermost leaf, 
bearing only small membranous acute bracts in the lower part (2*5 
cm.), fertile portion 7 cm. long ; the minute orange-coloured flowers 
aggregated in groups of threes, becoming solitary above. Bracts 
1*25 mm. long; dowers subsessile, pedicel and ovary togetlier 
1 mm. long; flower when spread open 2 mm. across. Sepals 
*75 mm. long. Lip 1 mm. long by *75 mm. broad at the base, 
apparently a deeper orange than the rest of the flower, narrowing 
slightly from below upwards, bifid at the apex for about one-third of 
its length, with an obsolete lobule between the triangular segments. 

Is perhaps nearest the Sikkim species 0. auriculata King & 
Pantling, from which it differs in its orange flowers, more densely 
arranged on the raceme, with broader petals, and especially in the 
lip, which is broader at the base and less deeply cleft. 

Baram, Nov. 10, 1894; no. 30. 

Liparu flaecida Eeichenh. f. 

Baram district, Entoyut river,-Nov. 13, 1894 ; no. 459. 

Platyclinis brevilabrata, sp. nov. Planta minor rhizomate 
subrobusto; pseudobulbis fusiformibus flavis, siccis corrugatis; folio 
lineari-lanceolato obtuso, breviter petiolato; scapo teniii, folium 
superante, e basi vaginata fiorifero; racemo multifloro, floribus 
parvis; bracteis latis truncatis pedicelios breves subiequantibus; 
sepalis obtusis, subaaqualibus, dorsali- oblongo-siibspathulato ; 
lateralibus oblongo-lanceolatis; petalis iihearibus, iiiferne pauUo 
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angiistafcis, quam sepala minoribas; iabello, petalis duplo miiiore, 
obtiiso, riiomboideo-spathulato, disco depress©, iobis lateralibiis 
obsoletis ; coiamn® bracbiis elongatis, acuminatis, cliiiaiidrio 
posfcioe valde evoiufco, trapezoideo, cum denticiilo mioiito lateral! 
et siiperiie in dentes parvos aristuliformes producto; antbera bemi- 
spliserica. 

Strong wood}^ rhizome about 3 mm. thick, the short internodes 
enveloped by scarious ovate light brown scales. Pseiidobulbs 
1*6-3 cm. long by *5 cm. or less in thickness. Leaf 4-7 cm. 
long, including a short petiole of 2-4 mm., 8-14 mm. broad, imilti- 
nerved, 5 veins standing out more prominently than the rest on the 
dorsal surface. Scape 10-11 cm. long, bracts 1*5-2 mm. long, 
pedicel with ovary 2-3 mm. long. Sepals 5*5-6 mm. long, the 
lateral barely shorter than the dorsal; petals 4*5-5 mm. long, 
narrower than ’the sepals ; lip 2 mm. long by 1*25 mm. broad below 
the apes; column including clinandrium 2*5 mm. long. 

A very distinct little species, characterized by its short blunt 
leaves, and small trapezoid-spathulate lip with obsolete lateral 
lobes. 

Baram, Oct. 25, 1894; no. 52. 

Dendrobium (§ Aponim) Serra LindL? No flowers present. 

Baram, Nov. 8, 1894; no. 153 in part. 

D. (§ Virgatm) eonostdlix Bieidhenh, i, 

Baram, Nov. 1894 ; no. 148. 

Not hitherto recorded from Borneo, though a wide-spread Malayan 
plant (Malacca, Singapore, Java, Philippines). 

1>. (§ Bamhusifolim) gemell'iim Lindl. 

Baram district, Miri river, Feb. 1895 ; no. 511. 

A wide-spread Malayan plant, not previously recorded from 
Borneo. 

Bulhophyllum clandestinxim Lindl. 

Baram, Nov. 23, 1894; no. 152. 

jB. elatius Ridl. 

Baram, Dec. 1894; no. 284. 

The flowers in Mr, Hose’s specimens differ from those on which 
the species was founded (see Journ. Linn. Boc. xxxi. 275) in their 
more acute sepals. Is the species distinct from the little-known 
B, odoratum Lindl. ? 

Eria (§ Hymeneria) Hosei, sp. nov. Planta caule crasso, 
vaginis paliide bruneis tecto; foliis in specimine 5, ad apicem 
caulis congestis, oblongo-lanceolatis, acutis, 9-11-nerviis; racemis 
axilluribus, quain folia duplo brevioribus, multifloris; braeteis 
stepe eliipsoideis, reflexis; floribus inter medioeres/Iongius pedi- 
cellatis, pedicellis graciiiW, veluti rhachi puberiilis; sepalis sub- 
ffiqiiilongis, acutis, lateralibns ovato-rhomboideis, basi secundum 
coiumnee pedem longum extensis ; petalis angnstis, sepalum dorsale 
ovatum ut apparet longitudine aequantibus; iabello cum basi trape¬ 
zoideo, lobis lateralibiis oblongis ascendentibus, lobo medio muito 
majors, rotunde ellipsoideo, obtuso. 
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Stem 1%5 cm. thick ; leaves 14-20 cm. long by 8-5-4 cm. broad, 
thinly coriaceous when dry, stalk broad, about'l cm. long. Ea- 
cemes about 10 cm. long, bracts about 1 cm. long; pedicel with 
ovary 1-1*5 cm. long. The large lateral sepals are 7 mm. long by 
8*5 mm. broad in the middle, the base extended forwards along the 
column-foot (7 mm. long) forms a blunt spur around the concave 
lip- base. Lower portion of lip 5 mm. long, broadening slightly 
upwards, and barely 3 mm. wide at the top; lateral lobes 2* 5 mm. 
long by 1*5 mm. broad, mid-lobe 4 by 3*5 mm., the broad apex 
somewhat crenulale ; column 4 mm. long. 

A very distinct species of the habit of E, florlbimda, but easily 
distinguished by its less dense larger-flowered racemes. 

GranwiatophyUimi speciosum BL 

Baram district, Apoh river, Nov. 20, 1894; no. 122. 

Cymbidium Einlaysonianum Lindl. 

Baram district, Miri river, Jan. 1895 ; no. 565. 

A widely spread Malayan plant not hitherto recorded from 
Borneo. 

Mr. Hose’s plant closely resembles specimens sent from Pahang 
by Eidley, and also the no. 679 of Zollinger’s Java collection and 
no. 2082 of Cuming’s Philippine plants. Cuming’s no. 2121 is also 
conspecifio, but the large, almost orbicular mid-lobe of the lip has 
a markedly emarginate apex. 

A specimen from Christian Smith, labelled “Barn Island, 
Straits Sincapore, July 4, 1796,” has narrower sepals 13-14 lines 
long and barely 2 lines broad, and a narrower median lip-lobe. 

Dipodium paludosum Eeichenb. f. 

Baram, March, 1895 ; no. 45. 

The plant shows some differences from the specimens from 
the Malayan Peninsula and Labuan and the cultivated specimens 
(see Bot. Mag. t. 7464) in the Kew Herbarium. The flowers are 
larger, the longer oblanceoiate petals are obviously larger than the 
lateral sepals {e.g. petals 2*7 cm. long by 6 mm. broad, sepals 
2*2 cm. by 4*5 mm.), while the lip is still shorter (1*6-1 *8 cm.). 
The base of the lip is also longer, and the lateral teeth are more 
conspicuous. The perianth-leaves show no trace of spotting in the 
dried specimen. Assuming the specimens to he conspecitic, the 
species evidently shows considerable variation. Thus we have at 
the Museum another Borneo specimen (near Patoiig, Gnihowsky, 
1881) in which the sepals and petals more resemble the smaller- 
flowered form ; they are shorter than in Mr. Hose’s plant, subequal 
(and obviously spotted); the lip-base below the lateral teeth is, as 
in the smaller flowers, very short, hut the lateral teeth are much 
longer than in the Hose specimen, being 6 mm. long by 1 mm. 
broad; the pedicels of the pollinia are also conspicuously longer 
than in both the others (2 mm. long, only 1*5 mm. in the Hose 
specimen), and the ellipsoid upper lip-lobe is densely tomentose 
from apex to base. The leaves are also stouter, broader, and less 
tapering. Grabowsky describes the flowers as yellowish white 
spotted with brown; in size and form they resemble those of 
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1). pictiim^ where also the lip has similar lateral teethj but a much 
broader upper lobe, hairy only at the apes. 

fmida Hookeriana Reiclienb. f. 

Baram, April, 1895 ; no. 366. 

Ciyptostylis Arachnites BL 

Baram, Not. 8, 1894; no. 31. 

Saccolabium perpiisiUnni Hook. f. 

Baram district, Eedan, Nov. 3, 1894; no. 33. 

A native of Singapore not previously recorded from Borneo. 

Appendkida hifaria Lindl. 9 

Baram, Nov. 8, 1894; no. 153 in part. 

Only a single flower, which resembles A. hifaria, but has a 
longer lip. 

A. ANOEPs BL (A, complanata Ridley in Journ. Linn. Soc. xsxii. 
389). 

Baram, Nov. 13, 1894; no. 149. 

Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and Java, but not previously 
recorded from Borneo. 

I have followed Sclilechter (see Mem. Herb. Boiss. no. 21, p. 34) 
in considering the peninsula plants on which Ridley founded his 
species as conspecific with the Java specimens. The Bornean plants 
are smaller, about 6 in. high, with leaves 2-3*5 cm. long by 7-8 mm, 
broad. I can find no difference in the flowers. 

Globba aflflnis, sp. nov. Herba minor perennis erecta, folii 
vagina angusta, s^epe rubescente, plus minus pilosula, margine 
superne ciliolata; ligula breviter rotundata ciliolata; lamina sub- 
sessili, snbasymmetrico-lanceolata, acuminata, in facie superiore 
pilosula vei glabrescente, in facie inferiore glabra ; panicula pedun- 
culata brevi compacta, raniis patentibus plurifloris; braeteis ovatis; 
calycis limbis triangularibus, subsequalibus; corolla alba, tubo 
gracili calycem triple excedente, lobis cymbiformibus, stammodiis 
his paullo longioribus, eilipticomblongis; labello spathulato-cuneato, 
apice latissimo emarginato; staminis filamento anguste lineari, 
anthera brevi rotundata, utrinque sub medio longe calcarata; bacca 
sessili, pisiformi, costata, glabra. 

Plants from 30 cm. high ; leaf-blades 5-14*5 cm. long by 1*3“ 
3*3 cm, broad, sheath barely exceeding 2*6 mm. from back to front. 
Panicle terminal, 2*5-5 cm. long, peduncle 9 cm. or less, branches 
spreading or spreading-ascending, 3*5-1 cm. long, the longer ones 
many-flowered; bracts 2*5-4*5 mm. long. Calyx-tube 3 mm. long, 
segments 1 mm. Corolla-tube 13 mm. long, lobes 3 mm.; stami- 
nodia 4 mm. long; lip 7 mm. long by 4*5 mm. broad just below 
the apex; filament 18 mm. long; anther 1 mm.; spur acuminate 
from a triangular base, 2*5 mm. long. 

Evidently closely allied to G. hrachyanthera II. Schiim. (in EngL 
Jahrb. xxvii. 829), also from Borneo, but distinguished by its pilo- 
sulose leaf-sheaths, dense inflorescence, uniformly narrow stamina! 
filament, and anther spurred from the sides, not from the base. 

Baram district, Entoyut river, Nov. 1894, no. 456; and Baram, 
Oct. 26, 1894, no. 109. 
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Alpinia Fraseriana Oliver. 

Baram mouthj Jan. 1895; no. 61. 

Endemic. 

Olinogyne grandis Baker. 

Baram, April 18, 1895; no. 696. 

Dioscorea dmmona Eoxb. 

North Celebes, Minahasa district; no. 801. 

D. 'pyri/olid Kunth. 

Baram, Dec. 1894; no. 80. 

S mil ax leucophylla BL 

North Celebes, Minahasa district; no. 823. 

S. odoratissima Bl. 

Baram district, Mt. Skiwa, 1-2000 ft., Dec. 1894 ; no. 442. 

Uraemia graminifolia Wall. 

Baram district, Miri river, Jan, 1895 ; no. 527. 

D. angustifolia Roxb. 

Baram district, Miri river, Jan. 1895; no. 542. 

Dianella end folia Red. 

Baram, Nov. 1894; no. 150, 

Monochoria hadmfoUa Presl. 

Baram district, Miri river, Feb. 1895; no. 508. 

Forrestia marginata Hassk. 

Baram district, Entoyut river, Nov. 1894; no. 370. 

Flagellaria indica L. 

Baram, Dec. 1894, no. 166; Miri, April 28, 1895, no. 609. 

Pinanga lepidota, sp. nov. Palma ut apparet elegans, inter- 
nodiis rubro-puuctulatis; frondibus fiabellatis, suboblongis, rnar- 
ginibus subparallelis, apice alte bifidis, lobis subtruncatis, grosse 
dentatis, costulis in utroque latere circa 14 percursis; infra basin 
atteniiatani cum segmento angnsto lanceolate acuminate distant! 
utrinque suffultis; petiolo et rhachi junioribus albido-lepidotis; 
vagina tubulosa, ore obliqua, teniiiter striata, lepidoto-puberula; 
spadice simplici, glabro, erecto : fructibus distichis hete brimeis. 

The frond consists of a large terminal portion, broadening very 
slightly upwards, 25-26 cm. long by 10-5 cm. broad just below the 
apical incision, which is 10-11 cm. deep ; the lower small pair of 
segments are 2-3-ribbed, 12-14 cm. long, and 1*3-1‘5 cm. broad; 
they are' subopposite, and situated about 4 cm. below the large 
segment. In one leaf there is but one lower segment, the large 
segment being asymmetrical, the larger side on which there is no 
lower segment containing 18 lateral ribs. Petioles 6*5 cm. long. 
The hairs on the petiole and raohis of the younger leaves are flat 
and whitish, with a few narrower red ones interspersed; a slightly 
raised line between each of the lateral ribs of the leaf-blade is 
sparsely covered with similar small narrow reddish scale-ii airs. 
On the sheaths tlie scale-hairs consist of a flat red portion, breaking 
up at the margin into flexuose whitish hairs. On the young sheaths 
the marginal hairs are closely packed laterally, forming a scale-like 
covering; in the older they spread irregularly, giving a puberulous 
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appearance. Spadix 8 cm. long; frait.s (scarcely ripe) narrowly 
ovate, 11-12 mm. long by about 4*5 mm. broad. 

Near P. disticha Bi., but distinguished by the form of the leaf, 
the white iepidote rachis, and especially by the erect spadix. 

Baram, April, 1895 ; no. 702. 

Oncosperma tigillaria Ridl. 

Baram district, Miri, April 27, 1895; no. 701. 

The specimens include no fruits, but seem to be eonspecifie 
with specimens from Singapore sent under this name by Mr. 
Ridley. 

Ceratolobus dmaior Becc. (e descript, in Malesia, hi. 63). 

Baram, March, 1895; no. 704. 

There are also three species of Calanim which I have not been 
able to determine. 

Pandanus sp. 

Baram, April, 1895; no. 707. 

No flowers present. 

Amorphophalhis campanulatiis BL 

North Celebes, Minahasa district; no. 809. 

Pothos (§ Allopothos) Hosei, sp. nov. Pkuta forte iusignis, 
foiiis magnis robustis, petiolis laminas dimidium vix sequantibus, 
ad geniculura usque vaginatis; lamina oblonga ad elliptioo-oblonga, 
basi obtusa, apice abrupte et breviter acuminata, insequilatera, 
altero latere circa tertia parte majore, nervis collectivis utriiique 
duobus basi et supra basin folii nascentibus, margini approximatis ; 
peduncuio singulo in axillo cataphyili oriente; spatlia subcoriaoea 
breve ovata obtusa, basi peduncuio decurrente; spadice sessile 
cylindrico; staminibus tribus externis sterilibus, petala aequantibus; 
internis brevioribus, fertilibus. 

The specimens consist of the upper part of a shoot with one 
adult leaf, and there is no note as to the size of the plant. The 
larger leaf has a blade 22 cm. long, the width on the two sides of 
the midrib being 5 and 6*5 cm. respectively, and a petiole 10-5 cm. 
long, with a strong somewhat narrow sheath not exceeding 6 mm. 
from back to edge. Peduncle 2*5 cm. long, subtended by a lanceo¬ 
late scale-leaf about 2*2 cm. long; spatlie 8 cm. long by about 
1*5 cm. greatest breadth; spadix 4*5 cm. long by nearly 5 mm. in 
diameter at the base, densely and regularly flowered; style conical, 
tapering, about 1 mm. long. 

Near P. Eun/p/tii, but distinguished by its more oblong leaf with 
the lateral ascending nerves rising at or just above the base, and its 
shorter spathe. It also approaches P. wsignis Engl., but the leaf 
has an abruptly acuminate apex, and only two marginal nerves, 
and the inflorescence is smaller in every part. 

Baram district, Marudi, April, 1895; no. 582. 

Sciaphila major Becc. 

Baram, Nov, 24, 1894, no. 178; and Entoyut river, Nov. 12, 
1894, no. 427. 

. , Endemic. 
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Dlplacnttn cariciniini B. Br. 

Baram, Nov. 1, 1894; no. 348. 

India; Malaya. 

Fimicmn indicum L. 

Baram, Nov. 1, 1894; no. 276. 

Leptasjns urceolata Br. k Benn. 

Baram district, Eiitoyut river, Nov. 1894 ; no. 87*2. 

Dmovhloa Tjankorreh Blise ? 

Baram district, Miri river, Jan. 1895 ; no. 65. 

The spikelet clusters are larger and denser than in the type. 
The spikelets are mostly empty, with expanded lower glumes; a 
few remain about 3 mm. long, but the stamens are all more or less 
aborted; the latter differ from those of the type in having filaments 
nearly as long as the upper portion, which consists of a more or less 
aborted anther and an acuminate connective. 


KENT MOSSES. 


By E. M. Holmes, F.L.S. 


In 1877 a list of the Mosses of Kent was prepared with the view 
to its incorporation in the Flora of Kent, when published. When 
that work was recently finished, I was unable to spare the time to 
bring the cryptogamic flora of the county up to date, but am now 
able to publish additional species of mosses. I pointed out in 1877 
that several more species might be expected to occur in Kent, and 
the majority of those then indicated have since been detected and 
many new localities for previously recorded species have been dis¬ 
covered, especially by the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Stirling, who has 
most carefully investigated the neighbourhood of Goudlmrst, where 
he resides, and where, as might have been expected from the simi¬ 
larity of the soil to that of the neighbouring districts in Sussex, 
many species recorded for Sussex, but previously utiknown as 
Kentish, have been discovered, especially on the damp sandy clay, 
which, except near the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, is not 
frequent in Kent. Since the publication of the list of Kentish 
Mosses, Mr. Dixon’s excellent Student's Handbook of British Mosses 
has appeared and has come into general use, and Mr. E. 0. Horrell 
has published an account of the Sphagnacece as revised by Warnstorf. 
In the folio wing list, therefore, the names given by these two authors 
will be followed; those iu the previous list will be given in paren¬ 
theses, but for the sake of convenience of reference the order followed 
will be that of the previous list published in 1877. The initials 
used indicate the following gentlemen by wiiom the various species 
were detected:— 


J. S, . 
IF. E. xV. 
E. S. S. 
E, C\ H. 


The Right Honourable Lord Justice Stirling. 
Mr. W. E. Nicholson, Lewes. 

Mr. E. S. Salmon, Reigate. 

Mr. E. 0. Horrell, Peokham. 
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The Sphagna in this list have been determined by Mr. E. 0. Horrelh 
who has paid special attention to this group. Where the collector’s 
name is not given, the author is responsible for the names.. The 
species new to the county, added since 1877, are as follows:— 

Sphagmtin subnitens It. & W. var. vlolctficens Wariist. Goudhurst, 
J. S, — S. ci/iHbifoiium Warnst. var. versicolor W. Goudhurst, J. S. 
—Var. pallesctus W. Keston Common, E. 0. II. — S. medium Limpr. 
var. roseum Warnst. Keston Common, E. C. H. — S. papillosum 
Lindb. var. nonnale Warnst, Keston Common, E. C. H. — Var. 
stihlmve Warnst. Keston Common, E. C. H ,; Seal, near Sevenoaks. 
— S, Tuhellum Wils. var. rubrum Grav. Keston Common, Cocks. — 
S. crassicladwn Warnst. Near Ightliam, E. C. H. — S. rufescejis 
Warnst. Keston Common, Cocks. — S. cuspidatum E. & W. var. 
falcatum. Keston Common, E. C. H. 

TetrapMs Bromiiana Grev. (Tetrodontiwn). On stones in a stream 
in Hungershall Wood, Tunbridge Weils, but on the Kentish side of 
the river, very sparingly. The place where it grows is being altered 
by building and sewerage operations, and several rare species of 
mosses have disappeared since 1877 in this locality. 

Catharinea angustata Brid. Bedgebury Wood, near Goudhurst, 
W. E. N. S J. S. Growing in some abundance in damper parts of 
the wood, it is not easily distinguished at sight from some forms 
of C. tmdulata^ but under a lens it is easily recogni^sed by its wide 
nerve. A few specimens were found in fruit in December.— 
6h tenella Rohl. In the same wood as, and in company with, the 
last species, E. S. S. S J. S. First found by Mr. Salmon in a 
barren state, but subsequently in fruit, sparingly. It resembles 
Q. vndulata in the young state, but the leaves have a more trans- 
lucent appearance, and are practically free from spines on the 
surface. The leaves also have a more lanceolate or broader 
appearance than in C. anc/ustata, 

Polytricliimi strictum. Banks. Ginning’s Springs, near Westen- 
hanger. 

Archidhm alternifolium Schimp. On damp sandy clay in a 
quarry near Goudhurst, abundantly, E. M. 11. d} J. S. 

Flenridium alternifolmm Rabenh. Ightham. 

Seligeria pusllla B. & S. Morant*s Court Hill, near Dunton 
Green; Kemsing Quarry. This species occurs in the same wood 
as S. paiicifolia Carr., but is readily distinguished by the wide¬ 
mouthed capsule and the denticulate base of the leaves. 

Dkranella crispa Schimp. In a lane between Langton Green 
and Speldhurst, abundantly, T. —D. riifescens Schimp. Goiid- 
hurst, in two places, IF. E. N. S J. S. — D. Schreberi Schimp. 
Damp wood near Dover; field near Bessel!s Green, Sevenoaks, In 
both places sparingly. — Var. /3 elata Schimp. Gravel-pit, Goud- 
hurst, IF. E. N. d‘ J. 8. 

Dichodmithim pellncidmn Schimp. In a damp lane between 
Langton Green and Ashurst, and at Hingershall Rocks, E. M. H. 
In two places near Goudhurst, J. S. d IF. E. N. 

Wdssia muUimpsiilaris Mitt. (Systegium). Field near Bessell^s 
Green, Sevenoaks, sparingly. — IF. crispa var. /? acicidata Mitt, 
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Ill some abundance in a grassy field near Iglitham. This variety 
has been distributed by me as Wehsia multicapsidarts, and has been 
accepted as such by several bryologists. It differs very innch in 
habit from JV. crlfipa Mitt., growing in somewhat loose spreading 
patches amongst grass, and almost hidden by it; the uppermost 
leaves are longer; the plant is duller in colour, and less crisped 
when dry. In areolation of the leaf, however, it more nearly 
approaches W. crispa, and fruits more freely than typical IF. multi- 
capsular is. Mr. "W. E. Nicholson, who has carefully examined the 
plant, is of opinion that it is referable to the above variety.— 
IF. microstoma C. M, Seal, near Sevenoaks. This species appears 
to be by no means common in Kent. — IF. squarrosa 0. M. Near 
Stone Street, Sevenoaks, and near Bessell’s G-reen. Goudhurst, 
J. 8* This species grows usually in much damper situations than 
IF. viriditla^ and when the lid has fallen is easily recognized by the 
membrane closing the mouth of the capsule; and also by the plane 
margins of the leaves.— IF. tenuis G. M. Fant Woods, Maidstone, 
in fruit abundantly; and White Rock, near Stone Street, sterile. 
Goudhurst, on an old bridge, J. 8. This species seems to prefer 
shady greensand rocks or stones. 

Leptodontiuni gemmascms Braithw. On a barn near Riverhead. 
The thatch on the barn has since been renewed, and the plant has 
disappeared. 

Phascum Flcerkeamim W. & M. On clods of chalk in open fiieids, 
in September and October, Morant’s Court Hill. Recognized by 
its reddish tint and by growing in a scattered manner, preferring 
the shady side of clods of chalk turned up by the plough. On the 
level soil it is quickly hidden from sight by the action of the rain. 

Pottia bryaides Mitt. On a grassy slope near Shoreham, very 
sparingly. 

Barbula sfuidicea Mitt. In one place near Goudhurst, IF. X, 

Trichostonmm. tortnoswn Dixon. Between Shoreham and Eynes- 
ford, on the side of a chalk cutting, H. IF. Monington. I have not 
seen a specimen, but it is said to occur in similar localities in 
Surrey. 

Grimmia commutata Htiben. On a tiled roof near Goudhurst, 
very rare, IF. K. N. d J. 8. — G. pidcinata Smith, var. obtusa 
Htiben. On a wall, Kuowle Park, Sevenoaks. — G. orbicularis 
Bruch. A single tuft on a wall in Seal Hollow Lane, Sevenoaks. 
Easily recognized by the dimidiate calyptra, and by the fruit being 
more developed in February than that of G. pulvinata. 

Ehacomitrium lanuginosum Brid. Three tufts only on a tiled 
shed, Bedgebury, near Goudhurst, IF. E» N, S J. 8. 

Zygodon viridissinnis Brown, var. fS nipestrls Lindb. In fruit 
near Bessell’s Green. 

Ephemerum serratum Hampe, /3 angiistifolium B. & S. In fruit 
abundantly in a grassy field near Iglitham, in company with 
crispa var. acicidata Mitt, and Funaria fascicidaris Sohimp.; Goud- 
hiirst, IF. E. N, d J, 8. — E. sessile Rabenh. Bedgebury Wood, 
near Goudhurst, W. E, W. d J. 8* 

Funaria ericetorum Dixon. Goudhurst, in several places, /. S. 
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Joydeifti Wood, Dear Bexley.— F. fasciciiians Dixon. Brequenfc on 
stony grassy fields on the lower greensand. Goudhnrst, in several 
places, J. S. Near Ightham, abundantly; near Me Hill, Gudiiam. 

Bryiini pseudotnqiietriini Sciiwaegr. Kestoii Common, E. George. 
Iglitham, E, 31. H. Goudhurst, not uncommon, J. S. 

Philonotis capl!laris Lindb. Goddeu Green, near Sevenoaks, 
E. 21. H, d' Mrs. Rolnies. Bedgebury Wood, Goudhurst, sparingly, 
with male flowers, IF. EJ. \\ d J. S. 

Fissldens viriduLus Walileub. Forest Hill, E. George. Seven- 
oaks, E. 21. H. Goudhurst, in two places, J. S. — F. dedpiem 
De Not. Goddeu Green, Sevenoaks. Found only in a sterile con¬ 
dition. — F. colUnus Mitt. Kemsing. This plant, which grows 
amongst grass on chalky hill-sides, is regarded by Dixon as only a 
form of F. adiantoides Hedw. 

Eurhynchiwn striatulum B. & B. Basted Hill, near Borough 
Green and Piaxtol, rare and sterile. — E. abbreviaUmi Schimp. 
Plaxtol, E. 21. H. Goudhurst, in three places, E. S. S. d J. S. 

Plagiothediun Borrerianum Spruce. Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, 
in fruit, J. S'. The fruit is very rare. 

Ainblijstegium protensiim Lindb. Woods near Stone Street, Seven¬ 
oaks. This plant is placed by Dixon under Hypnimi stellatum as 
var. /3 protensiim B. & S. It is, however, very distinct in habit 
from that moss. It was growing prostrate on boulders of greensand 
rock in a wooded valley, and gre^v closely adherent to the stone. 


NOTES ON SHROPSHIRE PLANTS. 

By William E. Beckwith. 

[The following list is evidently a continuation of the notes by 
the late Mr. W. E. Beckwith which appeared in this Journal for 
1881 and 1882, and carries his records down to the year 1889. 
The manuscript was kindly lent by Miss Beckwith for the use of 
the Committee now engaged in the preliminary work of the pro¬ 
posed new Flora of Shropshire, and has been copied by Mr. 
B. de G. Benson.—W. P. Hamilton, Ron. Bee. to the Committee.] 

Raimneidus Lingua L. By Blaokmere and Osmere Meres, near 
Whitchurch ; by a pool near Baschurch Railway-station; in a small 
pool between Hufiey and Perril, near Shrewsbury, but wdiich is 
evidently the last remains of an extensive piece of water; by 
Marton Pool, near Ghirbury; ditches on Baggy Moor, near Bagiey. 
Bare, except by large, or what have been large, pieces of water, 
or in wide open ditches. — E. pavviflorus L. Bridge over Gi^eat 
Western Railway west of Baschurch Station. A rare plant in 
Shropshire. — R. arvensis L. Ploughed fields on the outskirts of 
Wyre Forest; also near Gressage, Harley, Wesfebury, Gruokton, 
and Baschurch. Not common, but often imported with seed-corn, 

Trollitis europwus L. Ditches at the Hayes near Oswestry, and 
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ill grass-fields near Welsh Frauktou. In both places it may have 
escaped from gardens. 

Aquilegia vulgaris L. Plentiful on the steep right bank of the 
Mole brook below the village of Leighton, but the varied colours of 
the flowers betray its garden origin. 

Aconitum NapeJlus L. Plentiful by the river Ledwytch, in the 
neighbourhood of Poughmill and Oaynham, near Ludlow. 

Berberis vulgaris L. Hedges about the Sharpstones Hill and 
Monkmoor; by the river Perry near Baschurch ; by Westbiiry 
Eailway-station ; Bhawbury {Miss Kilvert), 

NgmpJima alha L. Pools on Bhawbury Heath ; Osmere Mere; 
abundant in Sundorne Pooh 

Nuphar liitea Bm. Osmere Mere ; river Perry, above Baschurch, 

Paparer Argem.one L. Ploughed fields and hedgebanks near 
Buildwas Abbey, Baschurch, and Croesinere. 

Corydalis daviculata DC. On Grinshill Hill and Pirn Hill; in a 
bog near Welsbampton ; in a wood near Goleinere Mere. 

Brassiea nigra Koch. By the Severn at Cressage, and near 
Dawley Church. 

Cardamine amara L. By the Worfe, from Rindleford to its 
mouth; bogs near Arkoll and Lawrence Hill; by the Severn near 
Shelton, Uffington, Eaton Constantine, Cressage and Leighton, and 
in wet places in woods in Leighton parish; boggy field by the road 
from Cressage to Cressage Park; by river Perry near Baschurch ; 
brook at Harnage; Manor Pool, Shifnal; Snow Pool, Drytou; by 
the river Roden below Lee Bridge. — C, impatiens L. Helmuth, 
and woods above Watling Street, between Church and Little 
Stretton; plentiful. 

Arabis perfoliata Lam. Lane near Moretou Corbet. Mr. W* 
Beaoail has found it in hedges at the Cliffy and Marton, near Bas¬ 
church. 

Barbarea stricta Andrz. Mr. J. G, Baker considers specimens 
from by the stream flowing from Cross Houses to the Severn, and 
from by the mill on the Roden at Newton-oii-Hine-Heath, to belong 
to this species. 

Cochlearia danica L. Cid roofs near the Smithfield, Shrewsbury. 

Thlaspi arvense L. Neaves Castle, Garmeston and Lye Farm in 
Leighton parish; Couud village ; plentiful by Lady Oak near Gres- 
sage and Belswardine Hall; Fox Farm; Chilton. 

Teesdalia fviidicaidis Br. Bank above Snow Pool near Dryton ; 
hedge by Hampton Bank near Ellesmere. 

Lepidinm Smithii Hook. Grinshill Hill; Mary’s Dingle, near 
Leighton; by a chapel on Overley Hill; lane near Moreton Corbet; 
frequent on the Sharpstones Hill, near Shrewsbury; rather common 
about Church Stretton. 

Coronopus RuelLii Gaertn. On the roads on Kingsland Shrews¬ 
bury, and about Albright Lee, Cross Hill, Harlescott and Betton 
near that town; lane below Eye Farm and by Leighton Hail, 
Leighton; below Eaton Constantine Rectory; bridle road from 
Donnington to Beslow, near Wroxeter. —■ 0. didymm Sm. Left 
bank of Severn opposite Cherry Orchard; sent me in 1889 by Mr. 
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Royie. (Mr. Beacall records this from same neighbourhood in 

Majs 1880.) 

Reseda Luteohi L. Wenlock and Haiighmond Abbeys ; by 
Severn, above Cressage and near Buildwas; limekilns in Farley 
Dingle and Iron Bridge; near Madeley and Coalport; near Cound, 
Caynham Court, Longviile, Eaton Mascott, Battlefield, Harley, and 
Oswestry ; abundant around Oakengates on old pit-mounds. 

Helianthemum vulgare Gaertn. Sent me by Mr. W. Beacall from 
Haiighmond Hill. 

Viola palustris L. Blackmere Mere, near Ellesmere; boggy field 
near Hampton Bank; Shawbnry Park Wood. — V. hirta L. By 
roadsides and in wood in Farley Dingle and near Tickwood.— 
V. lutea Huds. On the Longmynds and Garadoc, near Church 
Stretton. 

Drosera rotimdifolia L. Wet places at Hampton Bank and Moss 
by Swetmere, near Ellesmere; plentiful in small bogs at the base 
of the Caradoc ; by pools on Hodnet Heath. — D. anglica Huds. 
Boggy ground at Hampton Bank, on Whixall Moss. 

Silene inflata Sm. Hedgebanks at Grindle, near Shifnal; abun¬ 
dant on Wenlock Edge, Harley, Cressage, Charlton Hill, Betton, 
West Felton, Bascburch, Grinshill, Oswestry, Ellesmere, Cockshutt, 
Marten near Chirbury. 

Lychnis Githugo Lam. Plentiful in cornfields near Shifnal; 
also found about Shrewsbury, Wroxeter, Eaton Constantine, 
Leighton, and Acton Burnell. Not common, but often imported 
with clover-seed. 

Cerastiiim quaterneiluni Feiizl. Upon Charlton and Broomhill 
and near Snow Pool, Wroxeter. Mr. H. Auden has also collected 
it on Pontesford Hill. — C. seundecandnm L. High Rock, Bridg¬ 
north ; by foot-road to Rindleford. 

Stellaria aqitatica Scop. By the Severn, near Cressage, Leigh¬ 
ton, and Bridgnorth ; in its old bed near Salop ; Walford Pool; by 
brooks and ditches about Minsterley, Bomere Farm, and abundant 
near Betton Pool; by the old bed of the Tern, at its mouth; by 
brook at Hanwood; Shelton Rough ;. Baggy Moor ; Rodington ; 
Kinnersley; Attingliam Park; by the brook at Yockleton, and 
river Perry at Baschurcli; Stanwardine-in-the-fields. — media 
With. A large form of this, which Mr. A. Bennett considers to be 
neglecta^ grows in a wood at Pimley, near Uffington, and under the 
High Rock, Bridgnorth. 

Sagina nodosa B. Mey. Frequent about canal wharf near 
Rednal Station, and by the canal at Weston Lullingfields. 

Spenjuhiria rubra FenzL Common about Bridgnorth; Snow 
Pool, Wroxeter; Shawbnry Heath; Cliff Hill, near Nesscliffe; by 
railway near Hodnet; bottom of Carding Mill Valley, Church 
Stretton. 

Montia Jontana L. Plentiful in ditches and wet places; by 
Bomere Pool, Osmere Mere, and Newton Mere; abundant by small 
streams and in wet places on the Longmynds. 

Elatine hexandra DC. Plentiful in Newton Mere, near Ellesmere. 

Hypenctm Androsmmum L. Hedges near Cressage Park; in 
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Willey Park; wood by railway below Shinetoii ; Hurst Wood, 
LeigiitoB.— H. hiimifnsum L. Charlton Hill, plentiful; Grinsliiil; 
Hawkstone ; round Whixall Moss, and about Wyre Forest; round 
Cliurcli Strettoiij plentiful. — H. montamm L. Lane near East- 
liopes on Wenlock Edge. Very rare. — H. hirmtum L. About 
Leighton, Cressage Park, Harley, Cound, Hook-a-Gate, Bedbiii, 
Coiidover; near Bridgnorth, Linley, Hughley, Eaton Constantine ; 
plentiful about Little Wenlock; Goalport and Longvilie. — H, 
Eiodes L. By Oxon Pool, Shrawardiiie Pool, Snow Pool, at Ber- 
ringtoii, and on Shawbury Heath. 

Malva moschata L. Cressage, Goimd, Berrington, Bomere Pool, 
Longvilie, Stokesay, Minsteiiey, Eat-on Constantine, Arkoll Hill, 
and Chariton Hill; about Whitchurch, Much Wenlock, and Sharp- 
stones Hill, plentiful; near Walk Mill, AlhStrettou. 

Geranium, pratense L. By the Severn at Quatford, Hugbley, 
and near Dowies; by the river Boden at Staiiton-on-Hine-Heath, 
and Shawbury; by brook which flows into the Severn by Linley 
Bail way-station. — G. pyrenaicum L. By the chapel at Eaton 
Maseott; by road between Cound and Cross Houses; on the 
Hermitage Hill, Bridgnorth, and by the AVeir Coppice, Hanwood, 
and near Oson. — G, pusilliim L. Charlton Hill and by Snow 
Pool, Wroxeter. — G. columhinum L. About Much Wenlock, 
Munslow, Eemberton, Harley; by Severn above Cressage; Prest- 
hope.— G, Iwndimi L. Longiior and Dorrington, B. ilf. Serjeantson. 
Hermitage Hill; Hanwood; Bromfleld; Ludlow Castle. — G. 
sylvaticim L. Many places in Wyre Forest, but nowhere plentiful. 

Erodium cicutarium L’Herit. Norton, near Wroxeter; Cound 
Arbour and Cound Stank; Dryton ; Cliff Hill, Baschurch; Charlton 
HilL 

Eiionymiis europanis L. Woods about Buiidwas and up Fariej" 
Dingle; Actou Burnell; Shawbury, by the Boden ; Chariton Hill; 
Cause Castle ; Baschurch; Minsteriey ; Lee Bridge ; Eaton Mas- 
cotfc; Cound Moor; Cressage; Apley Park; High Bock; Preston 
Boats; Sharpstoiies Hill; Bed Hill; Hanwood; Nobold; Oakley 
Park; Poughmill; Yockleton; Gross Hill; Plealey; Shrawardine: 
Easthope. 

Rkamnus cathartlcus L. Woods by tiie line east of Baschurch 
Baihvay-station; about the “ Yestalls,” pieniifui .—Franyiila L. 
Baggy Moor, by Liinpit Hill; one bush C‘in fruit,” IF. Beacail) ; 
Wyre Forest, plentiful; hedges near Bednal Station and by Oroes- 
mere Mere. 

Ulex imnm Forst. Shelve: thought to be so by authorities at 
Kew, but requires further investigation. 

Gmmta anylica L. Shawbury Heath ; small bog by Sharpstones 
HilL—( t. tinctoria L. About Sundorne; Much Wenlock; Eaton 
Constantine ; Golding; Battlefield ; abundant near Longvilie, 
Kenley, Hughley, and Easthope. 

Ononis spmosa L. Hadnal Ease ; Under Wenlock Edge ; near 
Harley; by Leighton Hall. 

Melilotus armmis Wallr. Sides of railway by Buiidwas; on 
Kingslaud; in clover-fields at Dorrington; Wroxeter. 

Journal of Botany.—Vol. 39. [May, 1901.] 
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Anthyllis Vidneraria L. Weiilock Edge, near Prestliope, 

Tiifoiiimi striatum L. Eanslett (?) Dingle, right bank of brook. 
— 1\ hybridum L. Bed Hill; Eaton Constantine, sown with clover 
and rye-grass. — T. arvense L. Rock-hole at Rushton; Grinshiil; 
Shawbmy; rock-hole by Baschurch; near Hodiiet. Hodnet 
Heath,” BeacaJL) 

Astragalus glycyphyllus L. Riiidleford Bridge, below the mil!; 
back of Birch Pool. 

Ornithopus perpusillus L. Hawkstone Park; Nesscliffe ; Grins- 
Mll; The Cliff; Sharpstones; abundant on Longmynds. 

Vida tetrasperma Moench. Hawkstone Park, and about Weston, 
Cound, Cressage, Upton Magna, and Ludlow. — V. sylvatica L. 
Wood by railway below Shineton; woods east of railway between 
Church and Little Stretton, 

Lathyrus latifolhis L. Rock-hole by railway west of Baschurch 
Station.—L. syivestris L. Shelton Rough.— L. macrorrhiza Wimm. 
Welshampton ; Farley Dingle, plentiful. 

Primus insititia L. By Severn above Cressage; Beslow ; Eaton 
Constantine Glebe.—P. avkmili. Sharpstones Hill; OteleyPark; 
near Wem ; Betton Wood; Upper Mill, Leighton ; near Westbury; 
Linley; Henged, near Oswestry; by Grove, Leighton, and near 
Buiidwas Church. — P. Padiis L. Moreton Corbet; Shawbury; 
hedges near Prees ; by the Perry about Baschurch; plentiful about 
Henged, Whittington, and Halston. 

SpircBa salicifolia L. By roadside near Nesscliffe (Leighton’s 
Flora). No claim to be wild, as the late MissL. H. Jenkins planted 
it there. — 8. Filipendida L. Bushy rough ground by Olympian 
field, Much "Wenioek. 

Sanguisorba offimialis L. Meadows by small brook above Gruck- 
ton Hall. 

Poterium Sanguisorba Jj. Farley Dingle; Tickwood; Buiidwas ; 
plentiful on Wenlock Edge. 

Alchemiila vulgaris h. Stokesay ; Much Wenlock; Little Wen- 
lock; West Frankton, plentiful; Arkoll; Charlton and Newton 
Hills; Cantlop Mill; Farley Dingle; Church Stretton ; Oswestry ; 
Baschurch ; Oakley Park ; Leighton; Shawbury Park. 

Potentilla argentea L. Haughmond Hill, by Downton ; Sharp¬ 
stones Hill.—P. Comanm Nesth WhixallMoss; Grinshill; Shaw¬ 
bury Heath; Osmere Mere; Oxon Pool; Shrawardine Pool, abun¬ 
dant; Weeping Cross Bog; Longville; Hufley; Martoii Pool, by 
Ohirbury. 

Geum rivale L. Brook below Linnhole Pool; foot of Chariton 
Hill; by Roden at Newton, plentiful; Perry, above Milford; old 
bed of Severn at Halston, plentiful; Wiifieid; Shawbury; Shaw¬ 
bury Park, plentiful; Holdgate (Mr. Beacall). — G. intermedhmu 
In several places by streams about Halston, near Whittington. 

Pyrus torminalis Ehrh. Farley Dingle, Tickwood Hall, Black- 
firs (?); one large tree, dingle below Neaves Castle.—P. Auciiparia 
Gaertn. Woods above Buiidwas, and in Parley Dingle; hills and 
bogs- ' . 

[The MS. ends here.] • . 
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SHORT NOTES. 

Impatiens Roylei. — Last year we found this plant growing in 
thousands and in the greatest luxuriance along some two miles of 
the uppermost course of the East Looe Eiver (there only from four 
to eight feet in width), between Coombe Gate and, Moorswater, 
Cornwall. I notice that it has been called “ a cumbersome and 
weedy thing; ’’ but, growing in the soft warm south-west, with the 
base of its stem in the clear running stream, it is a magnificent 
plant, 5-7 fi or more in height, stalwart, with a stem from 1 to 
li in. in diameter just above the surface of the water, erect, 
symmetrical in shape, with numerous aggregations of blossom, 
the central mass as big as a man's head, and those terminating all 
the principal lateral branches, though smaller still most striking— 
masses of bloom varying on different plants through a dozen lovely 
shades of colour from the very palest pink imaginable to the deepest 
claret-colour, and with a profusion of large, elegant, dark green, 
lanceolate leaves, some of them fully 15 in. in length. Stunted 
specimens of this Balsam are common in Cornwall in orchards and 
cottage gardens; but in the Upper Looe Eiver the plant has become 
thoroughly naturalized, and I have never seen it quite as fine even 
in its native habitats.—A. 0. Hume. 

Lonicera Xylosteum in Kent. —At the end of May last I saw a 
large bush of Lonicmi Xylosteum on a hedge-bank in a lane not far 
from Keston Church, Kent, The Flora of Kent does not mention 
the species as occurring in the county.—W. H. Griffin. 

Oamptothecium nitens in Worcestershire. — My esteemed oo- 
worker in the moss-flora of Worcestershire, Mr. E. Cleminshaw, 
M.A., has recently found this rare moss in a marshy spot in the 
Clent district, where I have since had the pleasure of seeing it. 
This is a somewhat unexpected moss for the midlands.—J. E. 
Bagnael. 

Leptodontium regurvifolium in Ireland.— This fine moss, which 
was first found by Dr. Taylor in 18-12 ou Knockavohiia, a mountain 
between Kenmare and Kiilarney, in Co. Kerry, is stated by Dr. 
Braitliwaite and Mr. Dixon to be extinct in the locality. It is 
therefore interesting to mention that it was rediscovered by the Bev. 
0. H. Binstead in 1896 at Connor Hill Pass and on Brandon 
Mountain, both in Oo.T^erry; and by myself in 1898 at Coomanard 
Loughs, which are situated in a remote and wild deep glen two 
miles north-east of Connor Hill Pass.—H. W, Lett. 
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ARTICLES IN JOURNALS* 

Annah of Botany (March). — A. G. Tansley & E. Chick, ^ Con¬ 
ducting Tissue-System in Brjophyta' (2 pL). —E. A. N. Arber, 
‘ Effect of Salts oil assimilation of carbon dioxide in Ulva latissima.' 
—D. T. GWynne-Vaughan, ‘Anatomy of Loxsiona' (1 pL). — W. 
Watson, • Gemiiiiation of seeds of HerthoJettia' \"1 — E. H. 

Campbell, • Embryo-sac of PeperomiaA (1 pL). — R. H. Biffen, 

‘ Biology of Bulgaria pohjmorpha ' (1 pL). — E. C. Jeffrey, ‘ lufra- 
nodal organs in Calamites and Dicotyledons’ (2 pL).—B. M. Davis, 
‘iNuelear studies on PelUa' (2 pL).—1. H. Burkill, ‘Ovary of 
Parnassia pahistru, ’ 

Bot, Gazette (16 March; received 10 April). — H. C. Cowles, 

‘ Physiographic Ecology of Chicago ’ (concL). — M. L. Peniald, 

‘ Nomenciatorial Principles.’-— J. W. Harsliberger, ‘Feeding plas- 
niodia of Fuligof 

Bot. Notiser (haft 2 ; 1 April).—T. Hedlund, ‘ Om Rihes riibntm.' 
—R. Sernander, ‘ Om de buskartade lafvarnes Lapterer.’—L. P. R. 
Matssoii, Rosa caryophyllacea. 

BulL de I'Herb. Boissier (31 March).—C. de Candolle. ‘ Piperaceae 
et Meliace^e brasilienses a cl. W. Schwacke lect^e.’ — 0. & B, Fedt- 
schenko, ‘ Flore de la Crimee' (cont.).—R. Chodat, ‘ Plantfe Hass- 
ierianae’ (Paraguay). 

BidL Torreg Bot, Chib (27 March).—A. Eastwood, ‘ Nemophilas 
from Pacific Coast ’ (6 pi.). — M. A. Howe, ‘ Riccia Beyrichiana & 
E, dktyospora f — E. P. Bicknell, ^Teuerium in E. United States.’— : 
P, A. Rydberg, ‘ PotentiHeaA 

GardenerP Chronicle (30 March). — C. T. Driiery, ‘ Fern phe¬ 
nomena discovered in 19th century.’ 

Journal de Botanique (“ Novembre 1900 ” ; received 30 March). 
—C. Sauvageau, ‘ Les Sphacelariac6es ’ (cont.). — A. de Coincy, 
‘Bspeces critiques du genre Eckinm' (concL). — Ph. van Tieghem, 
‘ Sur les Dicotyl^doiies du groupe des Homoxyl4es ’ (cont.). 

Journ, Linn, Sac, (Bot.) xxxv. no. 242 (1 April).—A. L. Smith, 
‘ Fungi from West Indies ’ (3 pL).—H. Burkill, ‘ Flora of Vavau.’ 
—G. 0. Dritce, * British species of Sea-Thrifts and Sea-Lavenders.’ 

Oesterr, Bot, Zeitschrift {April), —F. Pax, ‘ Neue Pfianzenformen 
aus den KarpatUen.’ — A. V. Schiffner, ‘ Zur Flora von Madeira, 
Teneriffa, imd Grand-Can aria’ {Eepaticm), — A. Waisbecker. ‘ Zur 
Flora des Eisenburger Comitats.’ — H, Freilach, ‘Anatomie des 
Blattes von Sameviera,^ 

Rhodora (April). — M. A. Day, ‘ Herbaria of New England.’— 
C. S. Sargent, ‘ Cratmgm from Montreal’ — G. P. Clinton, ‘New 
Smuts on EriocaiilonA —E. L. Greene, Eupatorium boreale^ sp.n. 


• The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this iVthe actual date of 
publication. 
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BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, de. 

At the meeting of the Lianean Society on April 4fchj 1901, 
Mr. W. B. Hemsiey exhibited specimens of Sapiuui and Hetea and 
Ca'^tllloa, with a view to clear up certain questions concerning the 
Rubber-trees, by examining a large series of plants and seeds 
forwarded by Mr. Jenman, Government Botanist in British Guiana. 
The genus Hevea included ten or a dozen described species in¬ 
habiting eastern tropical South America, but none in the West 
Indies, Hevea brasilmisisj the source of the true Pard rubber, 
is not very different from Hevea (juianmsis, which is restricted 
to French Guiana, the differences between them being shown in 
the figures given of the floral structure and seeds in Hooker’s 
leones PUmttmmij plates 2570-2577. It was formerly supposed 
that two species of Hevea might be distinguished in British 
Guiana, one (Hevea pauciflora) having thin leaves and a hairy 
ovary, the other thick coriaceous leaves and a glabrous ovary ; 
but, after examining a large number of specimens, Mr, Heinsley 
had come to the conclusion that the differences were not constant, 
and that all the specimens exhibited might belong to one spe¬ 
cies, and merely represented individual variation. The exhibition 
demonstrated the difficulty of determining species of Hevea from 
imperfect specimens, and especially from seeds alone. A paper 
was read by Messrs. W. B. Hemsiey and H. H. Pearson, “ On a 
Small Collection of Dried Plants made by Sir Martin Conway in 
the Bolivian Andes in 1898-99.” This collection contained but 
forty-six species, but these were of special interest from the great 
height at which they were found, i.e, between 18,000 ft. and 
18,700 ft. above sea-level. The highest Andine plants on record 
were stated to be Malvastriim flabelIatim Wedd., and a grass, Dey- 
eihxia glacialis Wedd, 

Dr. E. L. Greene publishes, in the Catholic University Builetin 
of Washington for April, a severe criticism of *‘Some Literary 
Aspects of American Botany.” “ It would be extreme to say that, 
from the literary point of view, the condition of American botany 
has been retrograding somewhat raiiidly for ten or a dozen years 
past, and is in a state which I am sure the forefathers of our 
Science in this country, the good men of sixty and of thirty years 
ago, w^ould think of as deplorable ; and they would be right.” 
Dr. Greene, we think, weakens his case by the strength of his 
language, and by a certain vein of liypercriticism which pervades 
his paper; but he has written an interesting essay (to be followed| 
we gather, by others on the same subject), to which we may take 
occasion to recur. 

We have received a circular with reference to the formation of 
a new society, to be called the International Botanical Association, 
which is to be inaugurated at a meeting to be held in the botanical 
laboratory of the University of Geneva on the 7ih of August. 
** The chief object of the Association will be the foundation of a 
bibliographic periodical criticising in a perfectly impartial manner 
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all botanical publications in such a way that the important be 
separated from the less so. It will-not—as some periodicals do— 
devote page after page to publications of questionable value, while 
most'important works are put off with two or three lines or even 
not mentioned at all. The criticisms will—at the desire of the 
contributors—be published in english, french or german. All 
will be submitted to the judgment of au editor nominated by the 
Association and responsible to it. Under no circumstances the 
membership will cost more than 2os., including the gratis delivery 
of the periodical.” Dr. J. P. Lotsy, Wageningen, Holland, receives 
applications for membership. 

The Botanical Gazette for March contains a detailed and very 
trenchant criticism of Some Recent Publications and the Nomeii- 
clatoriai Principles they represent/’ from the pen of Mr. M. L. 
Feriiald. It is based on Mr. Heller’s recent Oatalotjue of North 
American Plants, to the methods of which we took exception on 
p. 119, but deals unsparingly with the Rochester Code,” and the 
results of its application, Mr. Fernald advocates the adoption of 
the Berlin rule for generic names, and ** the so-called Few rule of 
retaining the first specific name used under the accepted genus.” 

Messrs. Roscoe Pound and F. E. Clements have issued a hand¬ 
some volume on the Phytogeorpapluj of Nebraska, embodying a 
general survey of “ the result of nearly five years of active study 
of the floral covering of Nebraska, carried on by members of the 
Botanical Seminar in the Botanical Survey of the State: ” it is 
published by the Seminar ” at Lincoln, Neb. The first edition 
of the work was issued in 1897, but the greater part of it was de¬ 
stroyed by fire. The work is of course mainly of local interest, 
but is very comprehensive; the table of contents occupies four 
pages of small print, the main division being into five chapters— 
I. Physiognomy and Climatology; II. Statistics and Regional 
Limitations; III. The Vegetation-Forms of the Flora; IV. The 
Ecological and Biological Relations of the Natural Groups; 
V. The Plant Formations : these headings, however, give no 
adequate idea of the amount and varied interest of the information 
contained in the volume. There is a very complete and rather 
extravagantly printed index of the plants referred to ; the nomen¬ 
clature is that of Britton and Brown’s Illustrated Flora, and the 
objectionable innovation of trinominals is adopted. The conve¬ 
nience of the book for purposes of reference is greatly impaired by 
the absence of italics for the names of plants, the whole text being 
printed in excellent but uniform type; the inconvenience is iiiten- 
sifiM by the spelling of all specific names with a small initial letter. 

‘ Under the auspices of the Schweiz, botanisoh. Gesellsehaft, the 
elements of a great work on the Cryptogamic Flora of Switzevlani 
are in course of publication. The composition of the sevefaitreatises 
being entrusted to acknowledged experts, the completed work is likely 
to be of an exhaustive character. We have just received the second 
part of the first volume Famkrduter der Schweiz,- by H, Christ 
(Bern : F. J. Wyss. 1900. Pp. 189 ; 28 figures in the text. Price 
francs)—which is a monograph of all the vascular cryptogams of 
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the country, with the exception of Equisetum, Lycopodium, hoefes, 
and Sela/jinelia, an adequate census of which has not yet been 
made. l)r. Christ’s contribution is divisible into three portions—a 
lengthy introduction, a handy key to the genera and species, and a 
systematic arrangement of the plants. In this last we find 2B 
genera., 53 species, 119 varieties and subvarieties, some 19 hybrids, 
and 25 sports—a precision of treatment which indicates the exhaus¬ 
tive iiiamier in which the author has discharged his task. Inter¬ 
spersed are plenty of critical notes and records of the distribution 
at home and abroad. The introduction affords much attractive 
reading on such matters as the existing collections of dried ferns 
in Switzerland and the published literature; the variation and 
hybridization of the species; the influence of locality, soil, and 
altitude; plant*associations, geographical distribution, and so forth. 

William Hodgson, who died at Workington, Cumberland., on 
March 27, was born at Bauglitonhead Hill, near Dalston, in the 
same county, on April 7, 1824. At the age of seventeen he became 
parish sohooimaster at Watermillock, and later filled with much 
success a similar post at Aspatria. He was active in local politics 
in the Liberal interest, and in other ways was a useful member of 
the community. From a very early period Hodgson was interested 
in botany, and, largely owing to the encouragement of Mr. J. C. 
Baker, published in 1898 a tiora of Cimbedand^ which was noticed 
at some length in this Journal for 1899 (pp. 184-6). At the time 
of his deatii lie was engaged on an account of Cumberland plants 
for the ‘-Victoria History ” of the English counties. He was elected 
an Associate of the Linnean Society in 1884. 

Dr. Petee Coemack Sutherland, who was prematurely included 
in the Biographical Lint of British Botanists^ died at Durban, iNatai, 
on the 30th of last November. He was born at Latheron, Caith¬ 
ness, in 1822, and graduated at Aberdeen in his twenty-fifth year. 
In 1850-1 he went on the expedition in search of Franklin, and 
published a Journal of his voyage in 1852. In 1853 he went to 
the colony of Natal, where he shortly became Government Geoio- 
gist and (in 1855) Survey or-General, a post which he held until his 
retirement in 1887. In Harvey’s Flora Capemk he is mentioned 
as having sent “ small but carefully selected collections made in 
various parts of liis district during hasty professional visits; in one 
of which expeditions he discovered G-regia Sutherlaudi, one of the 
most remarkable of South-east African shrubs.” According to the 
Gardeners' Chronicle, in which a fuller account of Sutherland is 
given, he “ had the honour of initiating into the ways and customs 
of South African life ” Mr. Cecil Ehodes, who resided with him for 
several months in 1871, “ before entering upon his great mission 
in Iife»” Sutherland does not seem to have done any botany after this. 

We take the following notice of Mr. Arthur Cojprbn Jones, who 
died at .Davos Platz on March 8th, from the British Medical 

Jom'fml for March 30 (p. 806) :— . . . 

Coppen Jones was born in London thirty-five years ago. 
He studied at the Boyal School of Mines, where lie won the'Forbes 
prize. He had been intended for a life of pure science, and he 
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worked at comparative anatomy under Huxley. But liis health 
broke down when he was about twenty, and he went to Davos on 
account of pulmonary tubercle, which after some years healed, and 
never troubled him again. In the meantime he had taken up the 
study of bacteriology under Koch at Berlin. The medical men of 
Davos were not slow to aviiil themselves of his service for bacterio- 
logical work and chemical examinations. In the course of his 
extensive work iu this direction, the occurrence of branched forms 
of the tubercle bacillus and the occasional presence of club-shaped 
bodies suggested a relationship with aetinomydes. To test this view 
lie worked in some of the pathological laboratories of Germany. 
The outcome of his researches vras embodied in a paper in the 
Gentralblatt fiir Bdkteriolofjie, 1895, Nos. 1 to 8. He advanced 
reasons for regarding the tubercle bacillus as a mould of fungus 
[dc\ instead of as a bacterium, and in a later paper suggested 
the name * tiiberciiiomyces.’ The well-deserved recognition on 
the part of German bacteriologists of this careful piece of work 
stimulated Jones to further exertions. But he overtaxed his 
strength. While he was working in Zurich in 1896, symptoms of 
vesical tuberculosis appeared. This distressing ailment more than 
once seemed likely to become quiescent, as the same disease in the 
lung had previously done; but the restless energy of the patient 
and his devotion to work led again and again to fresh outbursts of 
activity. In spite of the great handicap such an illness inflicted, 
Jones translated Fischer’s Structure ami Function of Bacteria for the 
Clarendon Press. The translation, which appeared a few months 
ago, was very favourably received. Coppen Jones was a man of 
sterling worth, honest and painstaking in everything he did, and 
withal a good fellow/’ 

Charlotte Mary Yonoe, the well-known Anglican writer, to 
whose list of Hampshire (Hursley and Otterbourne) plants reference 
was made on p. 79, died at Otterbourne (where she was born on 
Aug. 11, 1827) on the 24th of March. Although not a botanist, 
Miss Yonge liad much aftectioii for and some knowledge of plants. 
The Herb of the Field, which first appeared in a little magazine 
then under Miss Yonge’s editorship, was printed as a volume in 
1863, and again in 1868 ; it is a pleasant little book, in the style of 
which Miss Anne Pratt was a better known exponent. She also 
supplied the letterpress for a folio volume of plates (first printed 
abroad), entitled Lessons from the Vegetable Kingdom. ; this was first 
published, in Edinburgh in 1867, and went through several editions. 

The Daihj News has been indulging in botany, with the usual 
result. From its columns (April 17) we learn that botanists 
regard the beautiful rambling hedge rose of our country lanes as 
the original stock whence all the delightful varieties of the double 
roses of our gardens sprang.’* YVe are also told thkt (‘railway 
travellers often mistake” the **yellow grouping” of the lesser 
celandine ‘‘for another gold dainty of early spring, the gorse,” 
and that “the elegant snowdrop grows in gleaming tufts in every 
hollow.”; and so on. 
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LIMOEIUM LYCHNIDIFOLIUM tar. COEYMBOSUM. 

By 0. E. Salmon. 

(Plate 422.) 

Last August, as announced in this Journal for 1900, p. 488, 
Mr. C. E. P. Andrews discovered this plant in Alderney, where he 
found it growing sparingly on low rocks by the sea, in company 
with Limonium occidentale. This is a new record for the Channel 
Island Flora, although it is known to occur in many places on the 
west coast of France, and also in Normandy; and it is possible 
that this striking and distinct-looking plant may be found in Great 
Britain itself. 

I have followed Dr. Kuntze in adopting the earlier name 
Limonium for the genus which appears in our books as Statice, 
The synonymy of the plant under description is as follows :— 

Limonium lyghnidifolium 0. Kuntze, Rev. Gen. Plant, ii. 895 
(1891). 

Statics cmviciilcE-ursifolia Pourr. in Act. Acad. TouL iii. 880 
(1788), pro parte. 

8'. auriculqfolia Benth. Cat. PI. Pyren. 123 (1826) pro parte 
et auct. pL, non Vahl. 

S, lychnidlfolia Girard in Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. 2, xvii. 18 (1842). 

-Var. CORYMBOSUM. 

8. lycJmidifolia /3 conjmhosa Boiss. in DC. Prodr. xii. 647 
(1848). 

Girard’s original description of his lychnidijolia (omitting for 
the present PourrePs plant) was published in 1842, and may be 
translated; ^'Leaves more or less obovate, rather broadly acuminate, 
scurfy-pulverulent; lowest scale of the scape often differing from 
the upper; branches stiffly erect, distichous ; spikes erecto-spreading, 
subcougested, rather dense; imier bract exceeding the outer three 
times"'; calyiv very obtusely 5-lobed; reproductive organs exserted; 
anthers oblong.” 

In the long and careful account which follows, Girard further 
distinguishes his plant. I give what seem to be the most valuable 
specific characters in condensed form :— Plant 6-18 in. high; rather 
robust. Boot stout, woody. Leaves 2-4 in, long or more,-J-l in. 
wide, more or less ohovate, sometimes subrotimd or obovate- 
lanceolate, rather broadly acuminate, subacute (usually tapering 
to an obtuse point); apieulate (or not); scaly; glaucous; petiole 
2-4|- lines T^ide, longer (or shorter) than the blade; 5-9-veined. 
Scape (tapering from base) branched in its upper third (or in its 
upper half). varying in shape; the lowest foliaeeous, 

in. long, lines wide, the others smaller (and decreasing to) 
2-8 lines long" 2 lines wide, ovate-triangular, acuminate, with a 


Probably a punter’s error, the words “ inner ” and “ outer ’’ have their 
positions reYersed m his oiiginal description. 

Journal OF Bot4ny —VoL. 89. [June, 1901*] p 
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scarious margin. Branches stiffly erect, 1-3 in. long (lowest ones, 
with spike, 2|-3 in. long); (panicle broadest about the middle); (no 
sterile lower branches). Spikes |~1 in. long, dense-flowered, 
spreading, at first straight, then recurved. Spikelets 2-4- (3-5-) 
flowered; not congested. Outer and middle bracts -1-1^ lines long. 
Inner bract 2j-2J lines long; 3 (2*i-2j-) times longer than the outer 
bract. Bracteoles (1-3 in each spikelet) a little shorter than inner 
bract, frayed at the apex, (slightly gibbous). Calyx with very 
obtuse short siibrotund lobes; tube rather hairy; (teeth of veins 
short, broad-based, acute; veins usually hairy, more copiously so 
near base, occasionally half-way up teeth). 

I have added in brackets certain variations from and additions 
to Girard’s description ; these are the results of an examination of 
an undoubted example of lyclinidifolium in Herb. Brit. Mus. collected 
by Gompanyo in 1852 near Perpignan and Sainte-Lucie (Aiide). 
(PL Gall, et Germ. Exsicc. C. Billot. No. 1053). 

The variety corymbosum was first described (under Statice 
lychnidifolia Gir.) by E. Boissier in De Candolle’s Prodromus in 
1848, where we find this diagnosis:—“ conjmbosa, panicula 
minus ramosa confertiore ramorum inferiorum elongatione sub- 
corynibosa.” 

A close examination of Mr. Andrews’s plant, which is, I think, 
best placed under this variety, gives the followdng further points of 
difference from true lychnidifoUum:—Plant 8-10 in. high. Scape 
branched below the middle, often from quite close to its base. 
Branches (lowest) very long, 8-4f in. with spike, forming a broad 
panicle usually broadest above the middle and so rather corymbose ; 
very rarely 1-2 sterile lower branches. Spikes S in. long. Spike- 
lets 1-2-flowered, usually 2. Outer bract If-1^ lines long. Inner 
bract lines long, scarcely twice as long as outer. Bracteoles 1 in 
each spikelet (or 0 in the 1-flowered spikelets), strongly gibbous. 

L. lychnulifolium and its var. corymbosum may be distinguished 
from our other British species as follows:— 

L. occidentale 0. Euntze (Statice occidentalis Lloyd) is a more 
slender plant with lanceolate-spathulate and smaller leaves (never 
so broad), l-B-veined; scales of the scape varying but little in size 
(about 4-lf lines long), and never foliaoeous; spikes ascending- 
spreading, never horizontal or recurved nor so congested as in 
lychnidifoUum; teeth of calyx-veins longer, narrow and very acute. 

Mr. C. B. P. Andrews also noted that in his plant, when growing, 
the rich brown colour of the bracts showed up the scarious calyx in 
stronger contrast, as compared with the species in question. 

L. Bodartii 0. Euntze (Statice Dodartii Girard) is nearer lychni- 
difolimn, and is quite as robust; it is distinguished by the stout 
scape, which hardly tapers at ail from base to apex; by its leayes, 
which are not so large, and which are rounded (or very obtusely 
pointed) at the apex, 3-5-veined; its spikes are rigidly erect, sub- 
vertical, never spreading or horizontal, and its panicle narrow and 
elongated; also the scales vary but little in size (about 2f-l line long). 

I omit mention of the plant called intermedia by Syme, as this 
and forms near it require further study. 
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The earlier name for the species, Statice aurlciilm-iirsifolia of 
Poiirret, cannot stand as a synonym of L. hjclmidifolium T\dtlioiit 
the words ‘‘pro parte ” being added; in the British Museum Her¬ 
barium is a sheet from Poiirret on which are specimens of both 
lychildifolium and Girardianim {Statice densifiora Girard), which 
seems to show that Pourret included two plants in his description. 

I should be very grateful for the loan of any dried examples of 
British L. occidentale, Dodartii^ and intermedium, for the study of 
this particular group of Limoniimi; any fresh living specimens sent 
to “ Clevelands,” Eeigate, Surrey, would also be extremely useful. 

I have to express my thanks to Mr. C. R. P. Andrews for notes 
on the finding of the plant, and to Mr. Britten for help given in the 
preparation of this paper. 


Explanation of Plate 422. 

Limonium lychnidifoUum 0. Kuntze, var. corymhosum, natural size, drawn 
from an Alderney specimen:—1. Outer bract. 2. Middle bract. 3. Inner 
bract. 4. Bracteole. 5. Calyx. All enlarged four times. 


“STATICE PUBESCENS Sai.” 

By the Editor. 

Me. Druce in the recently issued number of the Linnean 
Society's JourtiaV^' follows Dr. Otto Kuntze in placing under 
Statice the Thrifts, which have usually been called Armeria, and 
in adopting Limonium for the Sea-Lavenders; and in this change 
all who accept the rule of priority will concur. He recognizes 
three species as British, thus following Boissier, though with some 
hesitation, in regarding Armeria pubescens Link as entitled to specific 
rank. This view, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is not 
maintained by most British botanists, but the limits of a species 
are of course matters on which there will always be differences of 
opinion: Mr. Druce’s method of dealing with the subject, and his 
creation of “varieties or subvarieties” both of S. maritimct and 
S. pubescens, does not, however, inspire confidence as to their claim 
to specific distinction. Meanwhile I think it is clear that if the 
latter is to figure in our lists as an independent species, it must 
do so under a name other than that given by Mr. Druce. 

Mr. Druce writes the name “5', pubescens, Sm. ex Schiilfe. Syst. 
vi. 772.” In the Index Kewensis it stands “ S. pubescens Sm. ex 
Sehult. Syst. vi. 772 (cum cit. falsa)”—an important qualification 


* Botany, vol. sxxv. No. 242, pp. 66, 67 (April, 1901). The present seems 
a. suitable opportunity for expressing our regret that, owing to the non-publication 
of a note sent to this Journal in 1898, Mr. Druce should feel himself unable to 
contribute to our pages papers like the present, which would thus be more 
accessible to British botanists than they can be in the Journal of a learned 
Society. It wonld, we are sure, be as satisfactory to the readers of this Journal 
as to its Editor if Mr. Druce could see Ms way to a renewal of the old relations 
between us. 

p 2 
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^Thich Mr. Bruce ignores. Scliiiltes (/. c.) writes Statiee Armeria 
Linn. .... Smith Brit. i. p. 341. Engl, bot t. 226 (sub pubes- 
ce?ite) ” ; but in neither of the works cited does Smith employ the 
name piihescens. It will hardly be contended that Smith can be 
credited with the name on the authority of a false citation; and it 
cannot be assigned to Schultes, wdio does not himself employ it. 

I do not know the date of Armeria pubescens Link in Eepert. Nat. 
Cur, Berol. i. ISO”—a reference to a work which neither Mr. Jackson 
nor Mr. Bruce seems to have seen, and which is not in the library of 
the Natural History Museum; but those who follow the rule of re¬ 
taining the first name given under the accepted genus will probably 
call the plant under discussion S. UnearifoUa Laterrade, FI. Borde- 
laise, ed. 2, p. 189 (1821). The earliest edition to which I have 
access is the fourth (1846); in this S. Armeria var. puhesmis DO. 
is cited as a synonym, and it is so placed (with a mark of certainty) 
by Godron (PL France,ii. 733), who adds, “ non Riedel.” “Riedel” 
is probably a misprint for “ Loisel” ; there was an earlier lineari’ 
folia of Loiseleur (PL Galiica, 182 (1806)), but on a later page 
(728) of the same work, the author says; Statiee Unearifalia 
non est species nova et distincta, sed vera 8, Armeria Linnsei.” 

The synonymy of the plant as a species is :— 

Statice lineaeifolia Laterr. PL Bordelaise, ed. 2, p. 189 (1821). 

Armeria pubescens Link in ‘Eepert. Nat. Cur. Berol. i. 180’ 
(? date); Boiss. in BO. Prodr. xii. 680 (1848). 

8. pubescens Bruce in Journ. Linn. Soc. (Bot.) xxxv. 76 (1901). 

Those who follow the rule of adopting the oldest trivial will 
retain the name pubescens (with, I presume, Mr. Bruce as the 
authority); Mr. Bruce has not adopted that rule in his treatment 
of Limoniiun, where he retains L. lychnidifoliiuir' for a plant which 
(under Statice) has an earlier trivial, as will be seen from Mr. 
Salmon’s paper in the present number of this Journal (p. 193). 

I do not add under 8 . Imearifolia the varieties named by Mr. Bruce 
under 8 . pubescens, partly because I have not knowledge sufficient 
to enable me to arrive at a definite conclusion as to their value, but 
still more because the practice of transference on purely literary 
grounds can only increase synonymy, and seems prompted mainly 
by a desire to associate one’s name with new combinations. I am 
sorry to see that Mr. Bruce, in addition to the arrangement which 
lie adopts for Statice, indicates an alternative which necessitates 
three fresh combinations, all duly set forward. A further and 
more striking example of this objectionable practice is found in 
the last report of the Botanical Exchange Club (p. 599), where 
Mr. Bruce, having described a new variety of Buda media as “ var. 

continues:—“ I have ventured to give it the above 
name, whether it be considered a variety either under the generic 


* It may be noted here that Limoniim occidmtale, for ’VYliich Mr. Druce 
gwes no authority, is so called by Dr. Kuntze on the same page for which 
L. lijcJmidifoUum is cited. Mr. Druce does not tell us why he leaves L. Bodartii 
0. E. as a variety of auriculmfolium while he gives L. occidentale as a separate 
species: Mr* G. E. Salmon (see p. 193) considers the three plants distinct. 
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names Buda^ Arenaria, Tissa, or Speygiilaria, and, with the alteration 
of the terminai letter, under Lepigonwn or Urlon, for it is blessed 
with an astounding variety of synonyms.’’ It would appear from 
this that Mr. Driice has here at one stroke created six combinations 
—or seven, for Urion'' is of course a misprint for Cor ion,'' 
a generic name which cannot be used if 1753 be taken as the 
starting-point of nomenclature. Whichever be accepted, the re¬ 
mainder must, I presume, be cited by a future monographer as 
synonyms, unless such wholesale naming can be ignored by common 
consent. This proceeding, which has lately been suggested from 
Berlin, would be difficult if not impossible of execution; we can only 
appeal to botanists to avoid a practice which, however gratifying to 
an individual, can only result in unnecessary additions to our already 
encumbered synonymy. 


QUEENSLAND OECHIDS. 

By a. B. Eendle, M.A., D.Sc. 

We are again indebted to Mr. J. Sparkes for two interesting 
Orchids which he has received from his correspondent in North 
Queensland, Mr. Arthur Owen Jones, J.P. The specimens will be 
found in the National Herbarium. 

The first is a form of Cgmbidium Sparkesii nob., received from 
the same source and described in this Journal for 1898 (p. 221). 
Like the type-specimens, it shows the longer ligulate perianth- 
leaves which is the chief distinction from its nearest ally, C. canali- 
culatuni E. Br., but approaches the latter in its less deep crimson 
colour and its crimson-spotted lip. 

The second is a new Dendrohium, 

Dendrobium (Stachyobium) Jonesii, sp. nov. Plaiita caiilibus 
simplicibus 6-12-poilicaribus angiiste fusiformibiis teretibus pluri- 
vaginatis, basi subtumidis, apice specimine 4-foliatis; foliis anguste 
ellipsoideis basi angustatis apice breviter acutis; racemis siib- 
terminalibus folia sub^quantibus gracilibus nutantibus specimine 
12-fioris, bracteis minutis ovatis obtusis; fioribus albidis, sepalis 
petalisque erecto-patentibus, subacutis, sepalo dorsali anguste tri- 
angulari, sep. lateralibus snbfalcate-triaiigularibus, basi cum pede 
columnar mentiim obtusiim efficientibus; petalis sepala ^equantibus 
linearibus subacutis; labello breviore concavo glabro transverse 
purpureo-striato, lobo terminali truncate subobtuso, lobis lateralibus 
brevibus obtusis, disco cum cariiia fiava mediana instructo; coliimna 
superne purpureo-maculata. 

Habit of D. gracilicaule, but a larger plant with stouter more 
fusiform stems 8-11 mm. in greatest diameter. Leaves about 
10 cm. long by 2*5-3 cm, broad. Fertile bracts brownish, mem¬ 
branous, 2 mm. long; fiower-stalks 8 mm., white; ovary green, 
2 mm. long. Sepals 12 mm. long, the dorsal 3 mm,, the lateral 
4 mm. broad at the base. Petals 1*7-8 mm. broad. Lip barely 
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6 mm, long, 5*5 mm. greatest breadth when flattened, terminal 
lobe 1*25 mm. long by 4*75 mm. broad. Column 3 mm. long, foot 
3*5 mm. Anther-cap rounded, pollinia deep yellow, cohering in 
pairs. Mr. Sparkes says : Sometimes, usually early in the day it 
is very sweet-scented, later no trace of scent is to be perceived,” 

Nearly allied to D. graciliccade F. MuelL, but apparently a 
larger plant with stouter more fusiform stems, cream-coloured 
flowers and sepals not spotted, more pointed perianth-leaves, and 
narrower petals. The lip also has shorter lateral lobes, and the 
disc bears a single, not a trilamellate keel. D. gracilicaide has a 
more southern siibtro|)ical distribution, occurring in New South 
Wales and as far north as Moreton Bay, in Queensland; the present 
species is well within the tropics. 

D. Jonesii is evidently closely allied to, and may be identical 
with, D. gracilicauU var. Hoivecmum, Maiden (in Proc. Linn. Soc. 
N. S. Wales, xxiv [errore xxv], 1899, 38*2), from Lord Howe Island. 
This agrees in the stouter stem and the colour of the flowers, but 
the author makes no mention of any differences in form and size of 
sepals, petals, and lip. 

Hab. Near Geraldton, Johnstone Eiver, North-east Queensland, 
A. Owen Jo 7 ies, Esq,, J.P. 

Flowered by Mr. J. Sparkes at Ewhurst, Surrey, January, 1901. 


NOTES ON POTAMOGETON. 

By Arthur Bennett, F.L.S. 

(Continued from lourn. Tot. 1900, p. 130.) 

Potamogeton fluitans Both. The following extract from Eoth’s 
Catalecta Botanica (fasc. 1, p. 31, 1797) will show that Schreber’s 
specimens in the Munich Herbarium are, as I supposed, the plant of 
Both: Potiimogeton fluitims folds inferioribus longissimis, lanceo- 
latis, acuminatis, membranaceis ; superioribus ovaii-lanceolatis, 
cariaeeis omnibus petiolatis. Roth, Fi. Germ. tom. 1, pag. 72; 
tom. 2, pars 1, pag. 202, no. 2. Prope ErUingam etiam obser- 
vavit Ill. Praes. de SchreherP 

To the best of my belief these specimens represent the plant 
accepted by European botanists as the plant of Both. 

P. poLYGONiFOLius Pour. In his account of this plant (as P. 
ohlongus Viv.) in Linnaea, ii. 216 (1827), Chamisso says: “ Hujus 
loci forsitan est: Potamogeton de St. Pierre Miguelon pr^s Terre- 
neuve in Herb. Brongniart, sed major.” Since that time I know 
of no record of the species from the American continent. Specimens 
allied to it occur in Chili!, Uruguay!, Argentina I, &c., but they 
are not the same. I have not seen Brongniart’s specimen, and 
Br, Morong does not include polygonifoliiis in his N, Aniencan 
Naiadamm; but, from the occurrence of Galhma in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, I have been expecting to hear of its occurrence in 
Canada. Prof. Macoun has now sent me specimens from Sable 
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Island, about a hundred miles from the coast of Nova Scotia, just 
such as one might gather on a Scottish moor. 

Sable Island is some two hundred and seventy-five miles from 
the Isle of Miguelon and St. Pierre, off Newfoundland; the next 
nearest points in which it has been gathered are, I believe, the 
Azores (about fifteen hundred miles), Madeira, and the Canaries. 
On Sable Island the plant occurs in shallow pools where water was 
deeper earlier in the spring; indeed, in some places the pools were 
almost dry. It was the common species in the shallow or (nearly) 
dried up pools. Lobelia Dortinanna, Polygonum Jiydropiperoides, and 
Myriophyllum tenellum occurred with it. In a deep pool on the 
island there also occurred P. perfoliatus L., P. pectinatus f. pseudo- 
rnannus Ar. Benn., P. pe^msylvanicus Ghenoa*, and P. pusilhish. var. 
capitatm Ar. Benn. 

I hope the plant will now be searched for, particularly by 
botanists in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. Originally Sable 
Island consisted of two adjacent islets, but it is now, according to 
Prof. Macoun, merged into one, and is “a bank of sand about 
twenty-one miles long, and from one hundred yards to one and a 
half mile in width. The lagoon that receives the sea-water is 
about nine miles long; at the point where the lagoon ends is a 
sand-bank, which shuts off the lagoon from a series of pools of 
fresh water which were certainly part of the lagoon long ago.” 

P. LUOBNS L. var. Connectioutensis Bobbins. Dr. Morong, when 
sending me specimens after the publication of his monograph, wrote, 
“I think this should go rather to P. Zizii than to Luce^is,'’ and in 
this I entirely agree. It will stand as P. Zizii Both var. Coji- 
necticutensis Morong in litt. = P. angustifolius Bercht. & Presi. var. 
Connecticutensis mihi. 

P. Faxoni Morong, Naiad. N. Amer. (Mem. Torr. Club, hi. 22 
(1893)). The plant here described by Dr. Morong as a new species 
was named by its finder “ P. rufescens ; others suggested P. 
loncMtes, and in this Journal for 1890, 801, I suggested it might 
be a hybrid. It was afterwards found that specimens of rufescens, 
lo7ichites, and a third doubtful plant had been distributed as if the 
same. The plant seemed to approach lonchites on one side, and, 
though less nearly, rufescens on the other. When specimens were 
first sent me by Dr. Morong, I suggested to him it was possibly 
Claytonii X rufescens (cdpinus). Further specimens did not support 
the affinity with rufescens^ but I still have some difficulty in re¬ 
garding them as distinct from lo7ichites, and am still of opinion 
that the two specimens first sent are different from all those sent 
later, and that the upper leaves very closely resemble those of P. 
Glayto7iii Tuck. In its submerged leaves lofichites has a wide range 
of variation—in some specimens leaves 18 in. x i in., in others 
15 in. X li in.; the latter form will likely enough some day be 
suggested as lo 7 ichites x amplifolius Tuck. 

P. NiTENS Weber ?. Prof. Macoun sends me specimens of two 
remarkable plants collected by Mr, W. Scott in 1897 at Navy 
Island, and at (Queenstown, Ontario. Although unlike in habit, I 
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believe them to belong to the same form, -wMcli, I think, must be 
referred to P. nitens^ but in a form not found in Europe, as they 
are probably produced by the var. Eichardsonii of perfoUatiis, the 
leaves being elongated in the same proportion, and so iiiiich longer 
than any European form of nitens. Not only this, but one of 
these specimens assumes the closely branched habit of that var. of 
perfoliatus, with the dark and shining colour of nitens. 

The Eev. E. J. Hill sends me, from St. Mary’s River (in deep 
water), often 6 ft. long; Sault Ste Marie, Michigan, U.S.A.,” a 
plant that I am unable to refer to any other than ‘uitens Web. ; in 
fact, it bears a remarkable resemblance to Dr. Scully’s specimens 
from Kerry, Ireland. Mr. Hill writes that it grow’’s in deep water 
wdth strong current. There are two or three spikes of dowers, and 
these show the closed state usual in nitens. If Macoun’s plant is a 
product of the elongated leafed form of perfUiatus v. Ekhardsonii 
(often 4J in.), this will perhaps be the case with the intermediate 
form, which seems absent in Europe. Forms approaching the 
American have been sent so named, but I have not been able to 
convince myself they are so. 

I have seen nitens from the following localities in North America : 
Wenham, Mass, (one specimen identical with some of Nolte’s 
Schleswig-Holstein specimens); Indian River, Hillsboro’, Dela¬ 
ware, 1885, A. Commans; and the stations already given from Eev. 
E. J. Hill and Prof. Macoun. 

P. DiMORPHus Eafili. (P. Spirilliis Tuck.) A very interesting 
extension of the distribution of this species has been sent me by 
the Eev. 0. Hagstrom; specimens from Brazil gathered by Dr. 
Lindman in 1892. In the United States, I do not know of it south 
of Virginia (about 85'^ N. lat.), whence I have specimens ; but the 
allied species, P. diversifolius Eafin. (P. hybridus Michx.), ranges 
south to San Luis Potosi, Mexico! (25° N. lat.) on the west, and to 
Cuba ! on the east of the continent. It is possible that when the 
intervening countries are more thoroughly examined one or the 
other of these species will be discovered. In the British Museum 
Herbarium is a specimen, Bahia Blanca. B. Ayres, Argentina, 
1884. M, G. Mansel, E.N.,” which is allied to P. mnplifolms 
Tuck., but the lower (middle) leaves are tapering into the petiole. 
Further specimens would perhaps connect the two, and prove 
another interesting extension. P. amplifoUus occurs south to 
Forida, Chapnnan, 1844! (as P. natans). 

P. ACUTiFoLius Link, In Sehreber’s herbarium at Munich are 
specimens of this plant labelled ‘‘Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Muhlen¬ 
berg.” I asked Dr. Morong his opinion of this ; he replied that he 
thought there was a mistake in the label. He wrote, further : “ Dr. 
Porter, of Lafayette College, has been all over that region, and two 
keen-sighted students of ours have been fishing in these waters for 
the last two years; none of them has found this species, or my 
HilliL P. zosterifolim occurs in the region, as well as further 
north.” There is no question that the specimen is aentifolim, and, 
although perhaps some transference of labels may have taken 
place, it would be well for American botanists to keep it in mind. 
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P. ANGUSTiFOLius Bei’cht. & Presi (P. Zizii Both). Prof. Macoim 
sends from Ontario, collected by Mr. W. Scott, a ¥ery interesting 
form of wliat appears to be the above plant. It is a characteristic 
specimen showing the lower leaves of lucens (or rather lomjifoliiis), 
and the floating ones of heteropliyllus. Dr. Morong gives “ leaves 
(submerged) 2-6 in. long,” but these are 12 in. and over, though 
the floating leaves are only those of fine heterophifUus. 

P. pusiLLUs L. var. nov. capitatus. This was sent me by Prof. 
Macomi from Sable Island, and I have also specimens from the 
''Spallumsheen Eiver, British Columbia, 10.7.1889, leg. J. M. 
Macoun,” which I had wrongly referred to my var. eJongatus, The 
present variety differs from the usual form of P. p mill us by the 
long and exactly linear leaves, tapering only at the extreme end, 
the prominent medial nerve, the long and very slender peduncles 
(the heads of flowers at a short distance looking as though they 
are elevated above the plant without any peduncle), and the extra¬ 
ordinary long hafts to the sepals (perianth-segments); these are as 
long and often longer than the segment itself (the usual state being 
something like a sixth of the segment); and the fruit-stems ap¬ 
proach in character to those of my P. Aschersonii rather than the 
usual form of pxLsillm, 

P. PUSILLUS L. var. nov. pseudo-uutilus. Habit of P. mtiliis 
Wolfg., but with nearly the fruit of pudihis. Leaves linear attenuate, 
rigid, spreading, central nerve prominent, laterals almost obsolete ; 
stipules appressed to the stem, in the upper branches all as long as 
the internodes ; apical propagating-buds abundant; peduncles one 
inch; spikes dense-flowered. Differs from any form of pusillus 
known to me by its extreme rigidity, and the leaves all spreading 
like a fan, by the substance of the leaf being nearly taken up by the 
central nerve, by the strong and appressed stipules, and its likeness 
to rutihis in habit. 

Lake Scugog, Ontario, Canada, 1897, IF. Scotty ex Prof, Macomi; 
Wolf Lake, Indiana, U.S.A., 1900, Rev, E. J, Rill. 

P. cRispus L. Since the publication of the North American 
NaiadacecB this species has been found in Canada. Morong over¬ 
looked the fact that Pursh gives it from “ Canada to Virginiain 
his FL Am. Sept. 120, 1814, marking it v v.” as having seen a 
living specimen, and refeniug to Curtis’s PI, Lond. and Flora 
Danica, t. 927. At a meeting of one of the American Botanical 
Societies, Dr. Morong noted that it had been found in Arizona 
(Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, 1886, 171); here he considered it had been 
introduced by birds. The oldest dated American specimen I can 
find in England is in Mr. Cosmo MelvilFs herbarium, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1841-2, Gavin Watson & Kilvington.” One from Delaware 
in the British Museum Herbarium is probably older: it was 
collected by E, Eglesfeld Griffith, of Philadelphia, whose name is 
not in Prof. Harshberger’s volume on Philadelphia botanists. Prof. 
Macoun now sends it from lakes at Niagara. 

(To be continued.) 
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BIBLIOGBAPHICAL NOTES. 

XXVII. —The Dates op Humboldt and Bonpland’s “ Voyage.” 

So miicli difficiiBy is found by workers in ascertaining the dates 
of books which have been published in parts, that we do not hesi¬ 
tate to place on record the results of an effort to elucidate the 
periods of the actual publication of the zoology and botany of the 
Voyage aux rkjions equinoxudes dn Nouveau Continent, &c., by 
Humboldt and Bonpland. With the exception of the two parts of 
the Monographia Melastomacearum., dealing respectively with the 
Melastomm and Bhexiecs, our account is fairly complete; anyone 
possessing the iinboiuid livraisons will confer a favour on us and 
on others by filling up the gaps which remain in our list. 

The brief account of the zoology has already appeared in the 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, for 1899, but as we are able to add to the 
information there given, w^e reprint it here, in order that the record 
for the whole work may be, as far as possible, complete. 


ZOOLOGIE (Becueil d’Observations de). 

This book was issued in livraisons as follows:— 

Yol. I., livr. 1, pp. 1-46 (& 47, 48), 180S, forming pp. 1-25 of 2nd issue. 

2, 49-104, 1807, „ 26-64 

3, 105-196, 1807, „ 65-126 

4, 197-293, 1809, „ 127-200 & 253-259 of 

2nd issue. 

5 & 6, 294-412, 1809, „ 261-297 & 201-252 & 

298-309 of 2nd issue. 


A break then occurred until 1812, when livraison 7 was issued, 
with the following Avis” on a loose slip of paper:—^‘Avec cette 
Livraison, qui terminera le premier volume des Observations de 
Zoologie et d’Anatomie comparee, on fournit aux Abonnes un 
nouveau texte pour la totalite de ce volume. On a cru devoir faire 
ce sacrifice, afin que cet ouvrage resemblat, pour le caractM'e et le 
papier, k toutes les autres parties du Voyage de M. de Humboldt. 
Les Acquereurs pourroiit faire relier ce volume; ils reudront tout 
le texte des livraisons precedentes, dont il ne conserveront que les 
planches.” Fortunately for nomenclature, the British Museum 
(Natural History) secured some years ago a parcel of odd parts, 
which prove to be a complete set of the first issue; these are 
properly cared for, and are of considerable interest. 

The completion of the work dates as follows :— 


Yol. IL, livr. 8, 
9, 
10 , 
11,1 

12, j 

13, 


tiivr. 7, pp, 305-368 (with reprint of pp. 1-412 of 1st issue, forming 
pp. 1-309 of 2nd issue), 1812 (title-page dated 1811), 
BibL Fran?. 7, viii. 1812. 

1-64, 1813 (BibL Fran?. 2, i, 1813), 


65-96, 1813 
97-144, 1817 { 

ncyA 1821 1 / 

145 - 224 , ( 

225 - 256 , 1827 ( 


14 , 257 - 352 , 1832 




24, ix, 1813). 
13, xii, 1817). 

15, ix, 1821), 

17, i, 1827). 
15, xii, 1832). 
Title-page dated 1833). 
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BOTANIQUE. 

Plantes EQumoxiALEs- VII, 234; 191, Pref. dated 1805. 
Livr. Ij sheets, pp. 1-8, 2 pis. J. Gen. Litt. Fr., viii (5) 131. 1805. 

9-38, 10 ,, ,, Yiii /8) 229. 1805. 

39-72, 10 „ „ ix (6) 161. 1806. 

73-106, 11 ,, ,, ix(10)291. 1806. 

107-138, 9 „ „ X (1) 101. 1807. 

6, 139-170, 9 „ „ xi(l)2. 1808. 

171-202, 49-57 ,, ,, xi (2) 34. 1808. 

203-232, 58-65 „ „ xi (4) 98. 1808. 

VolJI.9, T.P. to vol.ii., double ^ ‘ 

frontispiece, & 1-20, 66-68 ,, ,, xi(ll)323. 1808. 

21-36, 74&81 ,, ,, xii (2) 34. 1809. 

11 , 

12 , 

13, already published -88, Bibliographie Franeais, 22 Nov. 1811. 

14, [4] 89-104, 106-113 „ „ 16 Ap. 1812. 

15, 5 105-124, 8 „ „ 12 Feb. 1813. 

16, 7 125-152, 8 „ ,, 1 Oct. 1813. 

17, 10 (end) 153-191, 11 „ „ 21 June 1817. 


Melastomace.e :—Melastomes, VI, 146 ; Ehexies, II, 160. 
Preface dated 1806; of II, dated 1823. 


Livr. 


1, 


(Melast.) 




1806. 

2, 


(Bhex.) 





? 

4, 


(Melast.) pp. -18, 

5-9 pis. 

J. G6n. Litt. Fr. 

X (4) 101, 


5, 



19-34, 10-15 

»j J, 

X (7) 194. 

1807. 

6, 


, f 

35-43, 16-20 

>» }, 

x(ll)323. 

1807. 

7, 


(Ehex.) 

-40, 

-15 


xi (5) 131. 

1808. 

8, 


j j 

41-56, 16-20 


xi (9) 258. 

1808. 

9, 

to 


(Melast.) 

44- 


,, ,, xii (8) 228. 

1809. 

lU, 

11, 


jj 

J ) 






12, 

2 

5) 

-80, 

4 

Bibl. Fran$. 

22 Nov. 

:i811. 

13, 

4 

,, 

81-96, 

5 

J J 

26 June 

1812. 

14, 

3 

(Ehex.) 

?, 

57-68, 

6 

>> 

9 Oct. 

1812. 

15, 

3 

69-80, 

5 

,, 

22 Jan. 

1813. 

16, 

3 


81-92, 

5 

>> 

11 June 

1813. 

17, 

3 

(Melast.] 

97-108, 

5 

jj 

13 May 

1815. 

18, 

6 

3 3 

109-132, 

4 

J, 

3 Aug. 

1816. 

19, 

4 

3 J 

133-end, 

5 

,, 

26 Oct. 

1816. 

20, 

3i (Ehex.) 

93-104, 

5 

5 , 

21 Mar. 

1818. 

21, 

4 

J J 

105-120, 

6 

J, 

1 July 

1820. 

22, 

4 

J J 

121-136, 

5 

,, 

28 Ap. 

1821. 

23, 

3 

5 , 

137-146, 

5 

,, 

5 July 

1823. 

24, 

„ 

147-end, 

5 (Fer, 

.,BulL1823,iv,53); 

,, 30 Aug. 

1823. 


In the Gott, gelehrt, A7iz. 1809, p. 1777, Melastomes, pp, 1-46, pis. 1-20, 
and Mheasies, pp. 1-40, pis. 1-15, are reviewed as 1806-1808. 

Nova Geneea et Species Plantarum. 

This consists of seven volumes, as follows:— 

Vol. 


I, lyiii, 

377; 

Pref. 

dated 1815. 

55 shts., 96 pis. 

II, 

406; 

T.P. 

JJ 

1817, 

51 „ 96 „ 

III, 

456; 

T.P. 


1818. 

57 „ 108 „ 

IV, 

312: 

T.P. 

ft 

1820. 

39 „ 112 „ 

V, 

432; T.P. 

9t 

1821. 

54 „ 103 „ 

VI, 

542: T.P. 

- 

1823. 

68 „ 93 „ 

VII, 

506; 

T.P. 

5J 

1825. 

66 „ 104 „ 


* The dates of the parts are followed by the authority for these, when 
known. 
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The dates of the parts are 


1, 

2, 

•44 

slits. 

Yol 

I, pp 1- 

44 pis 



Bibl. Fran(,‘., 

3 Feb. 

1816. 

3, 

20 





25 






2 May 

1816. 

4, 

25 i 





27 




,, 


31 Aug. 

1816. 

‘4; 

134 


Yol 

II, 

pp. 1- 

25 






3 May 

1817. 

6, 

18“ 




25 






13 Dec. 

1817. 

7, 

17 





22 




it 


28 Feb. 

1818. 

8, 

50 





34 [? 

24] 



it 


6 June 

1818. 

9, 

20 


Yol 

III, 

pp. 1- 

25 




it 


3 Oct. 

1818. 

10, 

19 




15 






13 Feb. 

1819. 

11, 

19 





25 






17 July 

1819. 

12, 

IS 





25 




,, 


27 Nov, 

1819. 

13, 

15 





9 






11 Mar. 

1820. 

14, 

14 


Yol 

fill 

uv 

417-456) 

1-72 1 

25 




,, 


15 Ap. 

1820. 

15, 

16 



pp. 73-152 

25 

326 

-340 


55 


27 May 

1820. 

16, 

12 





24 




55 


22 July 

1820. 

17, 

12 





24 




55 


16 Sept. 

1820. 

18, 

9 





13 




55 


24 Bee. 

1820. 

19, 

16 


Yol. 

V, pp. 1- 

24 




55 


26 May 

1821. 

20, 

14 





24 




55 


29 Sept. 

1821. 

21, 

16 





20 




55 


23 Feb. 

1822. 

22, 

15 





20 




55 


29 June 

1822. 

2B, 

254 




305-encl 

15 

Fer. 

Bull 

.1823, ii, 84; „ 

22 Mar. 

1823. 

24, 

28“ 


Yol. 

VI, 

pp. 1-72 

37 





472; „ 

19 Ap. 

1823. 

2o, 

17 




73-178 

15 




iv 

5 ; ,, 

30 Aug. 

1823. 

26, 

15 




179-240 

15 



ii 

1824, 45; „ 

24 Jan. 

1824. 

27, 

10 




241-320 

17 



ii 

55 

165; „ 

24 Ap. 

1824. 

28, 

15 




321-392 

16 


!) 

V 

182 

5, 71; „ 

21 Aug. 

1824. 

29, 

15 





15 





15 

4 Sept. 

1824. 

30, 

13 


Yol, 

YII 

, pp. 1-56 

15 



iv 

„187f.n.„ 

13 Nov. 

1824. 

31, 

16 




15 



Bibl. Franc., 

25 Dec. 

1824. 

32, 

16 





15 




55 


19 Feb. 

1825. 

33, 

15 





15 






14 May 

1825. 

34, 

15 





15 




5 > 


18 June 

1825. 

35, 

15 





18 




55 


30 July 

1825. 

36, 

29 




-506 

10 




!5 


3 Bee. 

1825. 


[The 

sheeting 

of the French records 

is a 

mystery to both of us.] 






Mimoses :—T.; 

P. 1819; 

pp. 

233. 





Livi’ 

1, 

3^ 

sheets, pp. 1-4, 

5 pis. 

Bibl. 

France, 

12 June 

1819. 




2, 

3 


5-16, 

5 





25 Sept. 

1819. 




3, 

3 


17-28, 

5 





18 Bee. 

1819. 




4, 

3 


29-40, 

5 



j» 


22 Ap. 

1820. 




5, 

3 


41-52, 

5 



j> 


29 July 

1820. 




6, 

5 


53-72, 

5 





15 Bee. 

1820. 




7, 

3 


73-84, 

5 



>> 


15 June 

1821. 




8, 

3 


85-96, 

5 



n 


3 Nov. 

1821. 




9, 

3 


97-108 

5 





12 Jan. 

1822. 




10, 

3 


109-120 

5 



5 ) 


20 July 

1822. 




11, 

5 


121-140 

3 





26 July 

1823. 




12, 

5 


141-160 

5 





24 Jan. 

1824. 




13, 

6 


161-184 

2 



ii 


15 May 

1824, 




14, 

10 


185-223 

2 



ii 


3 July 

1824. 







Synopsis 

Plantarum. 








Tom. 

I, 

314 sheets. 

Bibl. 

Franc., 

14 

Bee, 

1822. 







11, 

33| „ 


>1 


19 

Ap. 

1823. 







III, 

311 ,« 


?} 


6 

Mar 

1824. 







IV, 

33J ,, 




4 

Feb 

1826. 
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Eevision des Graminees :— I, T.P., 1829. II (plates), 

T.P. dated 1835. 


Livr. 1, 

5 sheets. 

pp. 1-16, 

5 pis. 

Bibl. Fran?., 

(14 Feb. 1829. 
i‘21Feb. 1829. 

•2, 

4 

17-32, 

33-48, 

5 

j, 

11 Ap. 1829. 

3, 

4 

5 

5, 

2 May 1829. 

4, 

4 

49-64, 

5 

,5 

6 June 1829. 


4 

65-80, 

5 

J, 

4 July 1829. 

6, 

4 

81-96, 

5 

,, 

22 Aug. 1829. 

7, 

8, 

4 

[4] 

97-120, 

121-136, 

5 


19 Sept. 1829. 

0, 

4 

137-152, 

5 

,, 

14 Nov. 1829. 

10, 

4 

153-168, 

6 

!5 

12 Dec. 1829. 

11, 

4 

169-184, 

5 

5, 

30 Jan. 1830. 

12, 

4 

185-200, 

5 

,, 

13 Feb. 1830. 

13, 

4 

201-216, 

5 

5? 

13 Mar. 1830. 

14, 

4 

217-232, 

5 

?5 

27 Mar. 1830. 

15, 

5 

233-252, 

5 

51 

8 May 1830. 

16, 

5 

253-272, 

5 

55 

5 June 1830. 

17, 

5 

273-292, 

5 

55 

12 June 1830. 

18, 

4 

293-308, 

5 

51 

10 July 1830. 

19, 

4 

309-324, 

5 

55 

14 Aug. 1830. 

20, 

4 

325-340, 

5 

55 

31 Aug. 1830. 

21, 

4 

341-356, 

5 

55 

27 Nov. 1830. 

22, 

4 

357-374, 

5 

55 

11 Dec. 1830. 

23, 

4 

375-386, 

5 

55 

25 Dec. 1830. 

24, 

3 

387-398, 

5 


12 Feb. 1831. 

25, 

3 

399-410, 

5 

55 

26 Feb. 1831 

26, 

3 

411-422, 

5 

55 

18 June 1831. 

27, 

3 

423-434, 

5 

55 

25 June 1831. 

28, 

3 

435-446, 

5 

51 

23 July 1831. 

29, 

3 

447-458, 

5 

55 

6 Aug. 1831 

30, 

3 

459-474, 

5 

55 

17 Sept. 1831. 

31, 

3 

475-486, 

5 

55 

22 Oct. 1831 

32, 

3 

487-498, 

5 

55 

12 Nov. 1831 

33, 

3 

499-510, 

5 

55 

10 Dec. 1831. 

34, 

3o, 

3 511-522, 

[Counted as issued with 40] 

5 

"5 

31 Dec. 1831 

36, 

3 

523-534, 

5 

55 

5 May 1832. 

37, 

3 

535-546, 

5 

55 

26 May 1832. 

38, 

3 

547-558, 

5 

55 

9 June 1832. 

39, 

3 

559-570, 

5 

51 

23 June 1832. 

40, 

41,1 

8 

571-578 (& T.P.) 10 

55 

14 July 1832. 

42,! 
43,1 
44, j 

. 24i 

S79-end, 

21 

55 

C. Davies 

22 Mar. 1834. 

Sheebobn. 


B. B. Woodward. 


[The following notes on the dates of publication of the botanical 
portions of some French voyages, contributed by the same authors 
to the Afinals and Magazine of Natural History for April last, may 
be appended to the above paper.] 

«Voyage aus Indes orientales .... pendant .... 1825-29, 
publi6e .... par M. 0. Belanger.’ 

Botanique. 

Bivr. 2 & 3 were issued in 1834 (Bibl. Fran?.), but apparently consisted of 
plates and wrappers. The “ Cryptogamie,’* by Belanger and Bory de 
St. Vincent, according to Pritzel, seems to have been issued in 1846. 
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® Voyage an Pole Sud et dans rOceanie snr les Corvettes FAstrolabe 
et la Zelee, execute . . pendant .... 1837-40, sons le 

commaiidement de M. J. Dumont d’Urville/ &c. 

Botaniqiie. 2 vols. 

I. Plantes cellulaires. 1816. Eibl. Eranq. 16 Aug. 1845. ^ 

II. Plantes vasciilaires. 1853- Wieginann, Arcliiv, 1855, ii. 372. 
Geologie. The Atlas of Geology, -which was issued in 1857 (Bibl. Franc?. 
23 Jan. 1847), contained 5 pis. of fossils named by Orbigny—they are 
“nomen et figura,” since no descriptions were published. 

* Voyage autour du Monde execute pendant .... 1836 et 1887 sur 
. . . . Ma Boiiite,’ commandee par M. Vaillant,’ &c. 

Botanique. Par M. Gaudichaud. 

Introduction. 8vo. 1851. 

Explication et description des planches de PAtlas par 0. d’Alleizette. 
186 pp. 1866. 

Cryiotogames. 355 pp. 1856. Bibl. Eranq. 7 Nov. 1846. 

Note .—The whole of the Cryptogams appeared in 1846; Montagne, in 
the preface, says that the complete MS. was sent to the editor in 
Bee. 1843, that some proofs were sent by him to Berkeley in 1844, 
who published extracts therefrom; but the work was not issued 
till 1856. 

Atlas. 150 pis. [1856-49?] 


^ Voyage autour du Monde .... sur .... la Coquille pendant 
.... 1822-25 . . . .’ Par L. J. Duperry, &c. 


Botanique. 




Livr. 1. 6 sheets. Crypt, pp. 

1- 48. Bibl. Eranq. 12 Sept. 1827. 

2. 6 


49- 96. 

26 Bee. 1827. 

3. 5 


97-136. 

16 Feb. 1828. 

4. 8 


137-200. 

3 Jan. 1829. 

5. 6 


201-250. 

8 Aug. 1829. 

6. 


251-300. 

14 Nov. 1829. 

7. 5 

Phan. 

1- 40. 

1 Aug. 1829. 

8. 6 


41- 88. 

2 Apr. 4831. 

9. 2 


89-104. 

2 July, 1831. 

10. 4 


105-136. 

10 Mar. 1832. 

11-14. 8i 


137-200. 

12 July, 1835. 

‘Voyage autour 

du Monde . 

. . . execute sur FUranie et ia 

Piiysicienne, pendant . 
L. de Freycinet. 

. . . 1817-20 , 

. . Par M. 

Botanique. Par M. G. Gaudichaud. Algae, by Agardh; 
Livr. 1. 6 sheets, pp. 1-48. Bibl. Eranq. 25 Oct. 1826.1 
2,5 49- 88. 27 Bee. 4826. 

Fungi, by Persoon. 

F6r. Bull. xi. 1827, 

■ 429. 

3.5 

89-128. 

24 Feb. 1827. J 

4. 5 

129-168. 

13 June, 1827. 

Ibid. xii. 233. 

5. 6 

169-216. 

12 Sept. 4827. 

Ibid. xiii. 1828, 75. 

6.6 

217-264. 

23 Feb. 1828. 

Ibid. xiii. 1828, 418. 

7.6 

265-312. 

16 Aug. 1828.1 


8. 6 

313-360. 

27 Dec. 1828.1 

•Ibid. XX. 97. 

9. 4 {? 5) 

361-400. 

18 July, 1829. j 

10.4 

401-432. 

12 Sept. 1829. J 


11. 4 

12. 

433-464. 

465-522. 

28 Sept. 1829.1 
6 Mar. 1830. J 

• Ibid, xxiii, 73, 
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[The following are among the more interesting notes published in 
the above-named Report, which was issued on March 28, and is edited 
by the Rev. W. R. Linton, the distributor for 1899.— Ed. Jousn. Bot.] 

Ranunculus scoticus Marshall. Traheen’s Lough, Aciiill Island, 
W. Mayo, 23rd June, 1899. Just my Scotch petiolaris, and growing 
in a similar situation, on the stony margin of the lake. It seems to 
fruit much more freely than R. Flammida, The first certain record 
for Ireland.— E. S. Marshall. ‘‘ Herr Freyn {B, E, C, Rep. 1898, 
p. 564, 1900) refers this to Wallroth’s var. migmUfolius {8ched. Crit. 
1822, p. 288). I cannot agree with him. I have grown the plant 
for several years side by side with a form of Flammida, and the 
specimens grown by me and seen by me in no way agree with 
Wallroth’s description. See note in Ami. Scot. Nat. Hist. 1894, 
p. 51. The variability of R. Flammida is, I know, great, but I am 
inclined to think scoticus a subspecies.’*—A. Bennett. 

Arabis ciliata R. Br. var. hispida Syme ? Origin, Cong, E. Mayo; 
garden, Milford, 6th July, 1899. This is the only Arabis that I 
have observed on the limestone about Oionbur and Cong, whence 
I originally brought roots during the winter of 1894-5. It has 
since seeded and spread freely in my garden, keeping remarkably 
constant. The stem-leaves are not auricled, but truncate, and it 
seems different from our A. hirsuta of S. England, agreeing better 
with book descriptions of A. ciliata var. hispida Syme, of which I 
have not seen authentic specimens. If this suggestion proves to be 
correct, no doubt a good deal of Irish (probably also of Scotch) 
A. hirsuta will rank with it. The differences from typical hirsuta 
appear to be rather subspecific than specific.—E. 8. Marshall. 
‘‘We consider this is A. hirsuta, which is distinguished from 
A. ciliata and its var. by the root-leaves being more stalked, the 
pods longer and narrower, and the seeds (fourteen to the inch) more 
scattered. These features are conspicuous in Mr. MarshalFs plant.’* 
E. F. L. andW. R. L. 

Erophila virescens Jordan (capsulis angustioribus). Milford, 
Surrey, 3rd and 17th April, 1899. This whitlow grass, which I 
have observed about Milford for several years, agrees well with 
Jordan’s type-specimens, figure, and description of his E. virescens, 
except in having narrower capsules with a more wedge-shaped base. 
It is remarkable for its bright green, fleshy, glabrescent leaves, 
usually appressed to the ground in a regular rosette, and is a very 
pretty little plant. I believe it to be a good and perfectly distinct 
species, well apart from E, prmcox. —^E. S. Marshall. 

Buda media Bum. var. glandulosa mihi. Hay Cliffs, Dover, 
Sept. 1899. This curious variety of B. media grew on the bare 
chalk cliff of Hay, Dover, probably on a slightljr more impervious 
band, in District 7 of the Flora of Kent, where this plant is referred 
to on p. 67. It was originally referred to in the Phytologist, m s. 
voL V. p. 33; but the authors of the Flora of Kent say that the 
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station seems an unlikely one for B. media or marina, and tliey 
would not be surprised if it proves to be B, rupestris. As a matter 
of facts tlie specimen belongs to B. media, but it differs from the 
type not only in its place of growth, but in having a woody root- 
stock; and the pedicels, instead of having glabrous calyces, are 
distinctly glandular. 

Geranium purpureubi Till. Dry sunny banks, St. Ouen’s, Jersey, 
21st May, 1899, This plant seems to correspond well with the very 
full description of G. purjnircam, Vill. in Lowe’s Flora of Madeira, 
except that the carpels are downy, whereas Lowe describes them as 
smooth. The Eev. E. P. Murray tells me that it is exactly the 
form which is abundant in Portugal. It is distinguished from 
6-. Rohertianam L. by (1) the erect habit; (2) the absence of the 
villous hairs, and consequently of the very characteristic odour of 
G, Robertianiim; (3) the smaller size of the parts of the flower. 
What relation does this bear to the G. purpureum auct. angl. of the 
London Catalogued In Brebisson’s FL de Normandie two species 
(besides G. Fiohertiammi) are given: (1) G. minutiflorum Jord. = 
G. purpureum Vill. pro parte, of which G. modestum Jord. is put 
down as a variety; (2) G. Lehelii Bor., the description of which 
will not fit the Jersey plant. In the StadenRs Flora, G. purpureum 
Vill. = G. modestum. Jord. = G. Lebelii Bor., and according to 
Eeichenbaoh G. Fiaii Lindi. also = G. purpureum. Vill., though 
English authorities seem to regard it as a “shaggy” maritime 
form of G. lucidum L, In Smith’s FJngllsh Flora, Geranium lucidum 
saxatile, foliis Geranii Ftobertiani (an excellent description of the 
Jersey plant) is given as a var. of G. Eohertianum L. Can anyone 
disentangle these synonyms? In Lloyd’s Flore de VQuest de la 
France, G. purpureum Vill. is the only species given besides 
G, Fiobertianum, and it is made to include G. modestum and 
G. minutijionim Jord.—L. V. Lester. “This is the plant we 
call purpureum in Britain. It differs from G. purpureum Vill. in 
having downy carpels.”—E. E. Linton, “ G. purpureum. Vill. is 
distinguished from G. Fiobertianum by its shorter and narrower 
petals, and its carpels being more closely or thickly rugose, G-. 
modestum Jord. is a form of G. purpureum with a less hairy calyx. 
G. minutiflorum Jord. is a southern maritime var. of G. purpureimiF 
W. E. L. 

Eosa pimpinellifolia X CANiNA = E. lilbemica Sm. var. glabra 
Baker, Hedges near Hoylake, Cheshire, 5th August, 1899. I am 
not at all sure that I ought not to have labelled these E. pimpinellF 
folia X glauca. In either case it is a good example of how a hybrid 
may exceed either or both of its parents in frequency. I saw only 
three or four plants of E. pimpinellifoHa L., and those not within a 
quarter of a mile of the hybrid, but I only searched a portion of the 
coast sandhills, where it probably grows. Canina forms were also 
few, and I saw no glauca or subcristata at all, though the latter is 
stated to be frequent in the district in the Flora of Cheshire, The 
hybrid is so abundant as to fill many of the hedges, and, except one 
bush of E. Doniana, or possibly E. Robertsoni, it belongs exclusively 
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to the var. glabra. Its hybrid origin is already shown by the iini- 
versally abortive fruit.— A. H. Wolley-Dod. “ I quite agree in 
this naming. The tendency to reflexed sepals in some of the fruits 
points to Pi. canina rather than R. gJaiica as the second parent. 
The glabrous leaves, with here and there compound serrations, and 
a few glands on the petiole, suggest R. duniahs as the ca^iinaioimP 
E. E. Linton. 

E. dumetorum Tlmill. Glebe hedge's, Knighton, Eadnor, 8th 
August, 1899. M. Crepin writes of this : do not think that this 

form belongs to the coriifolia group, although its sepals are ascending. 
Its styles are not woolly as in R. coriifolia, and, besides, its general 
facies is not that of the latter. Perhaps one should see in this form 
a variety of R. canina of a group near R, dumetonim, with teeth often 
a little glandular. R. hnglexa has the leaflets glabrous, excepting 
the midrib.” I bad suggested the alternative names, R. coriifolia 
Er. or R. implexa Gren., to M. Crepin, on account of the (usually) 
strongly ascending sepals, but his comment on this character in 
many examples is often sepales redresses accidentellement,” so 
it appears that that character is not to be relied on.— A. H. 
Wolley-Dod. 

Myosotis versicolor Eeicbb, ? var. 2 )allida Brebisson. This 
variety is common on dry banks in Jersey, April and May, 1899, 
and is very consistent in colour, thougii variable in habit. The 
points of distinction are— (a) foliage a yellower green; {b) calyx 
never tinged with purple; (c) flowers pure white, never yellow, 
never shading ofi:’ into, or turning, blue. It appears to differ from 
i¥. Balbisiana Jord., the flowers of which are yellow, and from 
M. dubia Arroudeau, the flowers of which are white, but turn blue. 
In Brebisson’s Flore de Normandie two other varieties are given: 
(1) var. pallida^ flowers white or very slightly yellow; (2) var. 
elongata, stems weak, little branched, elongate. Eiowers yellowish, 
then reddish, very small.” The Jersey plant seems to correspond 
with var. pallida. In Joiirn. Dot. 1893, p. 266, a “ white variety 
with paler foliage ” is mentioned as found in the Sciliy Islands.— 
L. V. Lester. “ Is this variety of M. versicolor more than an 
albino form which would have, in addition to white flowers, foliage 
of a paler hue? ”—E. E. Linton. 

PoA TRiviALis L. var. glabra Doll, Rhein. FL,p. 92. In Bloxliam 
Grove, near Banbury, Oxfordshire, June, 1899. This plant is con¬ 
tained in the British Museum Herbarium under the name of P. pra- 
tensis, coll. A. French, 1878, but the specimens there suggested to 
me, at a cursory view, a form of P. nemordlis, but the ligule did not 
agree. French evidently saw that it was abnormal, and he remarks 
that it was the prevailing grass in the Grove. This grove is a 
circular spinney, planted probably in an old stonepit; but the trees 
have gone from the centre, and it is now open to cattle, who evi¬ 
dently make it a resting-place, since the grass was so trampled down 
as to render it impossible to obtain good specimens. Prof. Haokei 
agrees with me in referring them to this variety of P. — 

G. Olaridge Druoe. 

Journal of Botany. —Von* 39. [June, 1901.] q 
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SHOET NOTE, 

ScAPAxiA GBASsiRETis B'nfkn IN BsiTAiN.—AiaoDg a collection 
of Iiepatic© made in Perthsliire by Mr. P. Ewing in Jiiljy 1900j 
was one wiiicii I bad little doubt was this species. The locality 
was Ben Heasgarnicii, on a wet rock at 8200 ft. alt. The plant 
differed considerably in appearance from a series of Norwegian 
specimens in my possession, being shorter and rather stouter, I 
sent specimens to Herr Eaalaas, who confirms the name. He 
writes: The result of my examination is that it really must 

belong to crasslretis Bryhn, although it differs in some degree 
in habit and size from Norwegian specimens of the plant. The 
essential characters, however, are quite the same,” This species 
was first described by Bryhn in Revue Bryologiqiie, 1892, p. 7. 
There is also a description of it in Kaalaas’ Be Bistrib, Hep, in 
Nori'eg,^ 1893, p. 248. It has hitherto been only known from 
Norway, where it is apparently nowhere common, but has a wide 
distribution, occurring also on the west coast among Atlantic 
species. It is a slender and, typically, an elongate plant, forming 
compact reddish-brown tufts on wet alpine rocks. The antical 
lobs of leaf is half the size of the posticai, obliquely cordate or 
reniform, incumbent, widely crossing the stem, margin entire, with 
obtuse apex, cuticle verrucuiose. S, pmpurascem is the only plant 
which might be mistaken for it in the field, but the antical lobe is 
of a different shape, not or seldom crossing the stem, and is usually 
denticulate; it is also generally of a brighter reddish colour. The 
lax form of S, resupiuata, as it occurs on our hills, has a consider¬ 
able resemblance to it, but in this state it does not grow on wet 
rocks, but on rock ledges or grassy banks among other species and 
mosses. It does not form compact tufts in those positions, and the 
antical lobe is dentate. The only other species occurring on the 
hills with any resemblance to it is S, mquiioha, but in this the 
antical lobe is not incumbent, and the apex is acute; it also does 
not occur on wet rocks. S, nemorosa and S, aspera need not be 
considered in the field in this connection, as they are, at least in 
Scotland, exclusively low-ground plants. Under the microscope 
8. crassiretis can be distinguished from its allies by its cell structure. 
The cell-walls are greatly incrassate, the lumen being stellate, and 
the trigones very conspicuous. This stellate appearance seems to 
be constant, and is a marked feature. Flowers and fruit of this 
species are unknown.— Stmebs M. Macyioak. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

Disease in Plants, By H. Mabshall Ward, Sc.D., P.E.S. 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. xiv, 809* Price 4s. 6d, 

Thebe are already before the public a number of books that 
treat of the diseases of plants. The present work does not' compete 
with these, but, as the title indicates, deals rather with the plants 
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themselves m health and disease, and how they react to external 
conditions. The book has been compiled, the author tells us in the 
preface, to meet the wants of a general public of agriculturists and 
cultivators who wish to understand something of the nature of the 
plants wnth which they are dealing, and of the maladies by which 
these are attacked, hut who have no desire to know minute details 
of histology or the life-history of the fungi or insects that cause 
disease. They are, he considers, in the position of the laity who 
know the danger of being wholly ignorant of disease, but who 
willingly leave expert knowledge to the professional man. It is 
questionable how far Prof. Marshall Ward is right in condoning 
such ignorance, for it is just the life-history of the disease-causing 
organisms that the agriculturist requires to know, in order that he 
may apply a suitable remedy at the right season. How can he 
properly deal with rusted wheat, unless he knows that he must also 
have an eye on the barberry ; and how is he to hght finger-and-toe 
without understanding that the spores of Plasmodiophora remain in 
the soil ready to begin their life-cycle again in some Bnmica? 

The first section of the book is entitled “ Some Factors,” and 
gives an account of the life and development of the normal plant. 
A discussion of the biology of the soil is included, and the bearing 
of man’s interference on cultivated plants as regards selection and 
hybridization. The whole section is full of interest and suggestion, 
though necessarily, from want of space, many points of interest are 
merely indicated. 

The second and larger part of the book deals with disease, which 
is defined as ‘‘ variations of functions in directions or to extents 
which threaten the life of the plant,” or, further, whatever causes 
the “premature death of the plant.” The Professor deals in turn 
with the many risks the plant has to encounter before it reaches 
maturity. The causes, the nature, and symptoms of disease are 
passed in review, and a sketch is given of various malformations 
and monstrosities. A printer’s error on p. 245 makes “ frugiferous ” 
bats responsible, in the tropics, for the bare condition of the 
branches termed stag-head. The concluding chapters discuss the 
nature of protoplasm, with special reference to the life and death of 
plants. 

A short historical sketch of each subject adds greatly to the 
interest of the work, and a carefully chosen bibliography is ap¬ 
pended to each chapter; but it seems a pity that all illustration 
has been dispensed with, especially where description is necessarily 
short. Professor Marshall Ward "demands from his readers a fair 
knowledge of botany in order to follow his arguments—a more 
extensive knowledge than the ordinary cultivator possesses or is 
likely to possess. Unless the Professor anticipates the day when— 
if it may be allowed to travesty Plato—“agriculturists will be 
philosophers, and philosophers will be agriculturists.” A good 
glossary of the technical terms used in the book would be of great 
service, and might with advantage be added in a subsequent edition; 
so valuable a work should be made available to as large a circle of 
readers as possible. ^ 
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Isle op Man Botany. 

The Eev. S. A. P. Kermode has published in the Manx Yn Lioar 
Maniiinaffk (voL iii. pp. 273-291, 1900! a list of the ‘‘Flowering 
Plants ” of the island. In his prefatory note the author hopes 
‘‘ that the list is now tolerably complete/’ Nothing is said of any 
con till nation, but at present it only extends to the Naiadacem. 
“In arrangement and noinenclature Hooker [Student's Flora, 
Srd edition, 1SS4) has been followed throughout; no specific 
localities are given, except in the case of the rarer plants.” 

Mr. Iiermode gives a list of the various authorities quoted, 
among them Watson's Topoffniphlcad Botanif, but he has over- 
loohed twelve species there recorded, nor does he include sixteen 
species recorded* in this Journal and in The Faturalist; but as a 
set-ofi against these he records thirty-eight species not given in 
Top. Bot, Of these, Baphanus marltimiis (this is called “Wild 
Eadisii”), Vioia lactea, Uie.v nanus, all the Rubi, Ciciita, (Enantlie 
pimphielloides, Oalamintha Yepeta, and Junciis compressus will need 
to be confirmed. No doubt the “ Viola laetea ” is really F. caniina 
L. (Ih ericetoriim Sclirad.), and “ F. canina''* V. sylvestris. ULex 
Gallii is recorded by Babington, not nanus. The (Enantke is no 
doubt Lachenalii, which, however, is also given (from “Forbes 
cat.”). Many of the other additional species given are probably 
correct, and may be accepted on distributional grounds. The 
almost entire absence of alpine species where the hills (in at 
least one instance) exceed 2000 ft. is somewhat remarkable. 
Epilohium alsmefolium is given from two localities; this descends 
in the north of Scotland to 450 ft. (Marshall), Juneus compressus 
is probably J. Crenmli, 

It is a great disappointment to find no Manx names for the 
plants; of the English names given some are wrongly applied—for 
example, Primus avium is called “Bird Cherry” ; this, the Latin 
name notwithstanding, is popularly applied to P. Fadus; and 
P, avium, called “ Wild Cherry ” or “ Gean ” in England. 

The following species may be added to the list on the authority 
of Mr. P. G. Ealfe, of Castletown:— Raphamis Raphanistrum, Aren- 
aria serpylllfoUa, Hypericum perforatum, Saxifraga granulata, and 
Cerastium trmale. 

Mr. Hiern, whose notes in this Journal for 1897 are referred to, 
will be somewhat surprised to find “ the Eev.” prefixed to his name! 

_ Abthur Bennett. 


Prodromi Flora Bntmmiem Specimen adumbravit F. N. Williaais, 
F.L.S. (CucurbitacesB, Lobeliacea, Gampanulacese, et Aster- 
acearum snbfam. Asterin^.) Obtainable at 181, High Street, 
Brentford. Price Is. by post. 

It is pleasant to notice a fresh and independent attempt to show 
the way how to produce at least a foretaste of a new British flora. 
In an introductory article, consisting of two pages, Mr. Williams 
explains and defends the scope and pl-in of the work. Careful 
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attention has been paid to systematic arrangement and nomen¬ 
clature, and the system of Engier and of the modem German 
botanists has been adopted, in preference to that of Jussieu, 
Be Candolle, or Bentham and Hooker. Characters are not sup¬ 
plied for the classes, families, or genera, hut abundant references 
to standard authors are quoted ; in Com.positts (called Asteracem) a 
table shows the disposition of the genera in series, subfamilies, 
tribes, and subtribes, and, together with some original matter, 
characters are given for the various groups subordinate to the 
series. All the species are critically described in Latin ; the 
Latin style used is that of the nominative absolute with separate 
sentences, instead of the frequently used ablative in a single long 
sentence broken up by semicolons.” But might not the accounts 
of British plants have been rendered in the English language ? 

Proper precision has been applied in the employment of the 
terms used to express the different forms of pubescence and the 
various shades of colour; this precision and the correct citation 
and description of varieties are useful features of the scheme, which 
extends over sixteen octavo pages, and embraces thirty species in 
fifteen genera. Tournefort and Jussieu and other of the older 
botanists, though not earlier than 1700, are cited for the genera, so 
far as the names are adopted ; in the case of less ancient authors, 
however, a different style or standard is followed ; as an instance, 
on page 16, for Anaphalis the original authority of Aug. P. Be Can¬ 
dolle is dropped out, notwithstanding the fact that the species com¬ 
prehended by its author are still meant to be retained in it; the 
extension, by which several other species are supposed to be in¬ 
cluded, and which involves some modification of the characters, 
ought not to ignore the work of the first proposer. 

Synonymy in the case of the species has been rigorously ex¬ 
cluded, except for that which has received a new name, namely, 
hiula vulgaris Williams, the plant which Linnaeus called Qonyza 
sqiiarrosa. With regard to this the author in a note (page 14) 
apologizes as follows :—“In proposing this name for the Linnean 
plant, I have followed S. F. Gray and St. Lager in discarding a 
specific name which is identical with that of a closely allied genus, 
in which the two parts of the binomial would be incompatible, as 
illustrated in Inula Conyza Oand., under which name the species is 
commonly indexed. I. vulgaris Trev. is PuJicaria vulgaris Gartn.; 
and the specific name of “squarrosa” is not available, as Linn^us 
has also described an I, squarrosa. No other synonyms for the 
plant under its present genus are recorded in Index Kewensis, which 
is the excuse for proposing the present name, suggested by Bauhin’s 
name for the plant, Conyza mayor vulgarisi'’ 

The style of LinuaBus. has been followed in treating the generic 
name of Erigeron as of the neuter gender, although classical usage 
regards the noun as masculine. The abbreviation for Be Candolle 
which Mr. Williams adopts is Cand.^ an improvement on the more 
customary DC. 

The localities and distribution of the less common species are 
briefly given, and for each species the station which it usu^y affects 
is added, with an English name at the end; these and the intro- 
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ductory and foot notes are the only parts written in Englisli. Tlie 
original Britisli habitat, Shute Common, Devon, is duly recorded 
for Lobelia urens L., and this neighbourhood is stated to be the only 
station for the species in Britain; no reference, however, is made 
to the Cornish record satisfactorily recorded in this Journal for 
1888, p. 359, by the late T. R. Archer Briggs. The law of priority 
is disregarded in continuing to prefer the name Wahlenbenfia Schrad. 
(1814) to Cervlcina Deiile, FL Egupte, p. 150 (1812). 

All example of the few additions likely to ensue with the 
dimiaishing area of unturned soil ” occurs in the inclusion (page 11) 
oi Aster saWjnus Wilicl., found in Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire, in 
1867, ‘‘a patch of undrained soil, where it is possible that it is 
native.” 

On the scale of this specimen sheet, the whole British flora 
would occupy about a thousand pages, or sixty such sheets; and it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Williams himself will enrich our literature 
with its continuation and completion. W P H 


ARTICLES IN JOUENALSA' 

Bat. Gazette (15 April).—0. S. Sargent, ‘North American Trees’ 
(Cratoitjusj Betiila, Onpressus). —0. 0. Townsend, ‘ Effect of Hydro¬ 
cyanic acid gas on Grains.’ — A. C. Life, ‘ Tuber like rootlets of 
CyeasJ —N. B. Pierce, ‘ ‘\Yainut Bacteriosis.’ 

Bot, Xotiser (haft 3: 15 May). — E. Adierz, ‘ Nya Hieracium- 
former och Hieracium-iokaler ’ (5 pL).—T. Hellimd, ^ Ribes rubrum' 
(conch). 

Bot, Zeiiung (16 April).—Graf zu Solms-Laiibach, ‘ Cruciferen- 
studien’ (1 pi.). 

BiilL de rUerh, Boissier (30 April). — H. Christ, ‘ Reliqiiise 
‘Weinlandian©; eine Pteridophyten-Sammliing aus Deutsch Neu- 
Giiinea.’—E. Buser, ‘Les Alchemilles BormiaisesJ—F. Stephani, 
‘ Species Hepaticariim ’ (cout.).—C. A, M. Lindmann, ‘ Beitrage zu 
den Aristolochiaceen ' (2 pL). 

Bull, Soc, Bot, France (voL xlvi; session extraordinaire a 
Hykes, 1899; received 18 May).—C. Gerber, ‘Les fruits tri- et 
quadriloculaires de Cruciferes.’—P. Dumee, ‘Le sac embryonnaire 
des Orchidees’ (2 pL). — L. Legre, ‘ La Botaiiique en Provence an 
XVI® sieele: Louis Anguiliara, Leonard Eanwolff\’ — E. Heckel, 
‘Le parasitisme des racines de Xlmenia amerieana,'' 

Bull, Torreij Bot. Club (18 x4prii).—H. J. Banker, ‘Hydnace^.’ 
—xA. Nelson, ‘ New Plants from Wyoming.’—D. Griffiths, Glaviceps 
cimreum^ sp. n.—C. L. Shear, ‘ Mexican species of Bromusd —E. J. 
Bennett, ‘ Teratology of Arimmad 

Gardeners' Chronicle (2il April).—M. Foster, ^Irk IVillmottiana, 
sp.ny (fig. 100). — (11 May). Sir George King (pork.).—Thomas 


* ThC'dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is* the, actual date of 
puMication. 
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Meelian. — (18 May), 0, de Candolle, 'Proliferous leaves* (fi«s. 
117-120). 

Journal de Botcmique ("Jan,” & "Pevrier” ; received 26 April): 
"Mars ” (received 16 May). — H. Hua & A. Oiievalier, ‘ Les Lan- 
dolpliiees dii Senegal, du Soudan et de la Guinee francaise.’ — 0. 
Sauvageau, 'Les Spbacelariacees ’ (cont.).— (" Jan.” & "Mars”). 
C. Gerber, ' Sur la respiration des Olives.* — (" Lev,”). L. Guig- 
nard, ' La double fecondation dans le Mais.'— (" Mars ”). H. Le- 
comte, ' Sur les graines de Landolpliiad 


BOOK-NOTES, NEWS, de. 

At a meeting of the Linnean Society held on April 18tb, Mr. 
W. B. Heinsley exhibited the leaves and flowers of t’wo new genera 
of Chinese trees: (1) Bretschneideria, commemorating the eminenl} 
sinologue and botanist whose death has lately been announced, dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Henry in the province of Yunnan, lat. 23° N., in 
forests at an elevation of 5000 ft., and bearing pink and white flowers 
like the horse-chestnut, to which it is related; and (2) Itoa, also a 
native of Yunnan, growing at a similar elevation and to a height of 
about twenty feet; this genus, named in honour of a famous Japanese 
botanist, was stated to be allied to Idesia Maxim,, Poliothyrsus Oliver, 
and Carrierea Franch., all monotypic genera inhabiting China, but 
differing from them in certain respects which Mr. Hemsley indicated. 
Mr. Hemsley and Mr. H. H. Pearson communicated a paper on 
the Flora of Tibet, based on various collections of high-level plants 
received at the Kew Herbarium. The country dealt with was de¬ 
scribed as lying between 80° and 102° lat. and 28° and 29° long., 
and having an average altitude of 15,000 ft. Within this area 
360 species of vascular plants had been collected, and were referred 
to 144 genera and 46 natural orders. Almost all the orders repre¬ 
sented were nearly of world-wide distribution, and none were really 
local. Of the 360 species, only 30 appeared to be peculiar to Tibet. 
In illustration of the paper, a selection of the plants was exhibited; 
most of them dwarf deep-rooted herbs, very few annual or mono- 
carpic, and the only woody plant, Ephedra Gerardiana, was described 
as scarcely rising above the surface of the ground. The majority 
had been collected at altitudes varying between 15,000 and 18,000 ft. 
Mr. C. B. Clarke pointed out that the name " Thibet ” or " Tibet 
was quite unknown to the people who dwelt in the country so-called, 
and its precise boundaries were even still imperfectly defined.. It 
was convenient, however, to retain a name by which it was known 
to so many European travellers, and their explorations and col¬ 
lections were making us better acquainted with the country every day. 

We are informed by Fellows of the Linnean Society who were 
present at the meeting on the 4th of April that the account of the 
proceedings given in our last number is incorrect. Mr. Hemsley, who 
is said to have exhibited specimens, was not present at the meeting, 
nor was Mr. H. H. Pearson, to whom, with Mr. Hemsley, the reading 
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of a paper is attributed. We can only say that our account was taken 
from ihe official circular sent out to Fellows by the Liimeaii Society, 
wMeli is tiiiis entirely responsible for the misstatement. 

Hr. E. D, Marquanb, who has for the last tweire years been 
eoiieetiiig material for a Flora of Guernsey and the lesser Channel 
Islands— Alderney, Sark, Herm, Jethou, Lihoii, Crevichon, and 
Burliou — announces that his work will l3e published this year by 
Messrs. Dulau & Co. at the subscription price of 8s. It will include 
the cryptogams, and somewhat unusual prominence will be given 
to plant- names and plant-lore. Each island is treated as a separate 
and independent botanical area, possessing its own peculiar features, 
and its own distinctive flora, for the islands differ much more widely 
than is commonly supposed, both from each other and from the 
adjacent portion of the French mainland. 

O 

The third volume t'for 1900) of the Mecldlanden jfran Stockholms 
Botiiuiika Institut contains an important paper on the 
Spitzbergen flora by Messrs. G. Andersson and H. Hesselman. It 
is iiiiistrated by plates and figures, some of which— e. r/. those 
referring to forms of Cochlearia —have a special interest for British 
botanists. “There are valuable additional notes on Cerastmn^ Ea- 
nunc ulus j and Salix: Dr. Lagerheim bas several papers dealing 
with fungi, etc.; and there are other contributions from Messrs. 
Knut Bohlin, 0. Borge, J. L. Lindroth, and 0. Bosenberg. 

Captain H. H. P. Dbasy's In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan^ being 
the record of three years’ exploration,” has Just been published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, The author acknowledges the help of Mr. E. G, 
Baker in preparing the botanical appendix; the plants collected by 
Captain Deasy have been placed in the National Herbarium, and 
named by Mr. Baker, Mr. Spencer Moore, and Dr. Bendle. The 
new species w'ere described in this Journal for 1900, pp. 428, 495 ; 
to these may be added the description of a new variety (Deasi/i 
Baker f.) of the polymorphic Putentiila sericea, of which the following 
description is given in Captain Deasy’s book (p. 401):—*‘Pianta 
c^espitosa; caules breves graciles erecti vel adscendentes; folia radi- 
calia piiinata, loliolis approximatis parvis siimmis majoribiis reliquiia 
decrescentibus oblongis vel ovato-obiongis lobatis vel grosse serratis, 
folia caulinia digitatim 3^5 foliolata. A dwarf plant, with radical 
leaves 2-3 cm. long; leaflets small, subsessile, green above, white 
tomentose below; terminal leaflet 5-6 mm. long; peduncles 1- 
fiowered; petals 5, yellow, + 5 mm. long. Nearly allied to P. sericea 
L, var. y dasfjphfUa Lehmann, Bev. PotentiiL p. 34 (=: P. dasppkylla 
Bunge).” * 

The part of the Annuario del P. Istituto Bolanico di Eoma (anno 
ix, fasc. S'"-'), just to hand, contains a paper by Prof. Pirotto and 
Dr. Longo on the structure of Cynomorium (with two plates); papers 
by Dr. Piccone on Bed Sea alg?e; and notes on the Calabrian 
Flora by Dr. Longo. 

In response to suggestions, the useful Key to British Hepatim 
published in the May number of this Journal has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, price Is., and may be obtained from West,’ 
Newman & Co., 54 Hatton Garden, E.C. 
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ANTENNARIA DIOICA vae. HYPEEBOBEA Oand. 

By Peeeekic N. Williams, P.L.S. 

(Plate 423.) 

If British specimens of Anteyinana dioiea are compared with 
a series of coiitineatai forms referred to the species, it will be 
seen that all the European forms may be grouped in three varieties, 
inclusive of the type; and that though intermediate forms may 
seem to occur, the length of the caiatliiai stalks, the breadth 
of the basilar leaves, and the degree of pubescence on both 
surfaces of the leaves, sufficiently characterize the variety to 
which individual specimens may be referred. This paper is based 
on a critical examination of the material in Herb. Kew. and Herb. 
Mus. Brit. 

That S. P. Gray was the hrst to describe and refer to its proper 
species the variety lujiierborea has been generally overlooked in 
British floras and plant-lists; though, as the stuionymy given 
further on wdli show, he cannot be quoted as the authority, on 
account of his iiiifortnnate rejection of the jejune Linnean name in 
favour of the earlier trivial name used by Bauhin and Erndtel. 

The grouping of the synonyms under each of the three varieties 
will best give their history in a concise form:— 

Antennaeia dioioa Gaertn, Pruct. Sem. Plant, ii. p. 410, t, 167, 
f. 3 (1791). 

Var. a, typica. 

—PUosella minor Fiiohs. Hist. Plant, p. 606 I1542}: Dodoeiis, 
Pempt. t. 68. 

ihuiphalium montanim Bauhin, Pinax, p. 263 (1623); Erndtel, 
Viridarium AVarsawiense, p. 53 (1730). 

Ohrysocoma hiimilis montana Morison, Hist. iii. p. 89 (1699 1 . 

Gnaphaihim dioicuiii L. Sp. PI. BoO (1758). 

Gnapludium dioiedum Hill, Herb. Brit. i. p. 36 (1756i. 

Elkhrijmm montannrn Segnier. PL Veronens. siippL p. 260 
(1754). 

Ante?inaria montana B. F. Gray, Nat. Arr. Brit. PL ii. p, 458 
(1821). 

GnaphaUum alpinum G. A. Mey., Verz. Ptiaiiz. (1831 1 . 

Vae. hypebboeea Oand. Prodr. vi. p. 270 (1837j. ^ Specimina 
majora. Ehizoma crassius, stolonibus brevius radicantibus. Folia 
ant utrinque lanata, ant subtus lanata supra subaraneoso-pnbes- 
eentia, tomento utrinque persistente (foliis adultis facie superiore 
interdum subglabreseentibus); basilaria latiora obovato-spathulata 
patentiora. Periolinii squama latiores obovata magis obtusa. 
Calathia brevius pedicellata, in capitulum corymbosum simplex 
disposita. 

JouBNAL OF Botany.— -VoL. 39* [July, 190Lj k 
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Syii,— iTiia^^hnliiim. Infucronrenhi J. Donu, Hort. Cantab, eel. 7, p. 287 

a812). 

Antemmria in^itana var. lancita S. F. Gray? Nat. Arr. Brit. 
PL ii. p. 458 tl82i}. 

Gmiphaiimn dioicum Yar., Smith,Engl. Flora, iii. p*414 (1825). 

Antemiariii huperhurea D. Don in Engl. Bofc. SiippL t. 2640 
(May, ISBO). 

Qjiaphalimii horeaJe Turez. herb. (lS85)s CancI, Prodr. vi. 
p. 270 (1887;. 

AnteRuana dioka var. australk Griseb. SpiciL FI. ii. p. 198 
(1844). 

Var. 7 coxGESXA Cancl. Prodr, vi. p. 270 (1887). Speoimina- 
nana, ipaam in typo minora. Caiilis 80-86 mm. Folia jnniora 
iitrinqne aibo-tomentosa. Galaihia inter folia congesta sessilia ; in 
calatiiiis femiiieis, sqiiamarum parte scariosa saturatiiis colorata. 

Syn .—Gnaphaliiim alpinim Asso ex Cand. Prodr. vi. p. 270. 

The species is generally distributed over Europe (Portugal per¬ 
haps excepted), across N. Asia, touching N. Persia, and reaching 
Japan. It is found on the N. American continent from Alaska to 
Labrador and Newfoundland, and from the Arctic Circle to S. Cali¬ 
fornia, where, according to N. L. Britton,'^' var, ^ is the prevailing 
form, var. a being occasionally met with. 

In the British Isles the species is found on heaths, sandy 
pastures, and alpine rocks, from the sea-level up to 600 metres in 
the Highlands; and its earliest record is the year 1641.t 

The references to exdccatm in the distribution of var. hyperborea 
in the following paragraphs are worked up from the material in 
Herb. Kew.:— 

^Var. P kyperborea .—Of this plant D. Don writes that it was 
•‘first observed by the late Mr. John Mackay on Breeze Hill, Isle 
of Skye,^in 1794. Sir J, E. Smith has noticed it in English Flora 
as a variety of dioica; but after many years’ observation, and an 
attentive comparison of it, cultivated together with A. dioka and 
J. plantagineaf I am now fully satisfied of its being entitled to rank 
as a species.” Smith’s previous reference to it is as follows:—* 
“A very fine variety, almost twice the size of the common sort, 
with the upper surface of the leaves downy, at least while youngj 
was gathered on Breeze Hill, in the Isle of Skye, by the late Mr. 
John Mackay, which some have thought a new species. But it 
seems a mere variety, becoming still larger in a garden, and having, 
as far as I can make out, no specific mark of distinction.'’ 

In H. 0. Watson’s herbarium there is a single specimen, poor 
and scarcely characteristic, from Churchill Babington, found at 
Loch Coriskin, in the Isle of Skye, in September, 1838. In Borrer’s 
herbarium there is also only a single specimen, from Skye, probably 
gathered in 1819, as it bears Winch’s original label on which he 


* III FI. Un. States <fe Gaa. ii. p. ms, 
t Johnson, Mercurius JBotaiueuSt ii. p. 22. 
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lias written “ ^-hiitplialuun hi/uerhoreutn.^' This has an historical 
interest, as either this particular specimen or one from the same 
gathering was sent by Winch in 1819 to De Candolle for exami¬ 
nation, and is the type for the variety described in the Prodromm, 

On the continent of Europe var. /5 is more widely distributed 
than is usually indicated in floras; and, as the following specimens 
cited show, it occurs in Switzerland, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, and Turkey, also in Denmark, and the island of 
Bornholm in the Baltic Sea, as well as in the Daghestan territory 
of the province of Cis-Caucasia. 

E.i'sice. Alpe di Fiiihe, near Zermatt (Robert Brown^ 1827); 
Danes, on Mt. Magiira, Transsylvania (Czecz^ 1874); Traussylvania 
(Schur, 1870, no. 2016^, forma purpurea elegantissima); a specimen 
labelled GnaphoUiwi amtrale'' {Adatiiovle exs. Serbicm, 1897); 
Mt. Kopaonik (Friedrichsihal) ; Mt. Peristeri (Grisebach) ; Mt. 
Chortiasch (Friedrichsthal ); Mt. Despoto-dagh, in Turkey, near 
Karlova (FriivuUhky); Montenegro (Baldacci, It. Albanicum, vi. 
no. 221, 1898); Mt. Hodja Balkan, in Bulgaria (ex herb. Hooker)^ 
labelled var. australis ; a specimen from Daghestan, on the west 
bank of the Caspian Sea (Becker, 1877). There is also one of 
J. Mackay’s original specimens from Dawson Turner's herbarium, 
labelled GiiaphaliHui new, Isle of Skye”; and another labelled 
“Isle of Sky, Dr. Smith, 1806.” 

The following specimens from N. Asia should also be referred 
to var. j3: —Specimens from Guriel, in Siberia (Szowitz),^ and from 
Alach-Juii and Krest-Judomiskoi (Turczaninow,1830i ^GlnajAiaUuni 
boreale''), from Irkiitzk, and Siberia xlltaica (1867); also Japanese 
specimens from Abashiri, in the island of Yezo (PI. du Japon, 
1890, no. 5456, Faiirie). 

In the British Herbarium of the Herb. Mus. Brit, there is a 
single sheet of var. hijperhomi with six specimens attached. One 
from E. Forster’s herbarium is not at all characteristic, as the upper 
surface of the leaves is almost glabrous. Two are garden specimens 
raised from a plant collected in the Isle of Skye (without date). 
Of the other three specimens, the most characteristic is one from 
Sower by’s herbarium, with a label attached in the handwriting of 
G, Don the elder, “ I call this GnaphaUum Jujperborenm: it w^as 
found by Mr. J. Mackay, Edinburgh, in the Isle of Skye. May 
this not be the variety mentioued by Lightfoot as being m Dr. 
Ross’s collection?” What the date of this determination may be 
is uncertain; but the name, as stated above, was taken up (sul3se- 
qiieiitly) by James Donn in 1812. On turning to Lightfoot’s 
FZ. Scoticay ii. app. p. 1109 (1777), we find, “a variety of this, a 
foot high, was found near New Posse. Mr. YaklenF Posso Craigs 
is a hill in Peeblesshire. 

Vae. y congeMa ,—This variety was founded on Asso’s specimens, 
which he referred to Gnuphalium alpimim, Boissier’s specimens, 
which agree with the type, were collected on the Sierra Nevada, in 
the south of Spain, at a height of 2550 metres, in ice-crevices, 
above Corral de Veleta, Among the Scottish specimens in Herb. 

E '2 
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Eew» is one iabelled The Highlands,” a dwarf fornij with a stem 
barely 35 mm., which exactly agrees with the Spanish specimens 
on another sheet, and h quite distinct from either of the other two 
Britisli varieties. On the evidence of this specimen, I think that 
var. coiifjfsta may be aaded to the Scottish flora, and possibly it 
may be louud in lofty stations snitable for its growth, if diligently 
looked for. If this can be satisfactorily settled, it will be seen that 
ail the three European varieties of Anteiunivui diuica are to be found 
in the Scottish Highlands. 

The hits F. B. White, in Scotthh Xaiuruiist, 1886, p. 323, 
and ill FL of rcrthshm*^ p. 180, has described a var. pedicellata, 
found at. Oleii Tilt and near Srrowau Station, in which the calathia 
are not svo close together, on pedicels from 12-28 mm.,'and, as he 
says, “‘probably only an extreme state, as intermediate forms occur.” 
It seems indeed to be only a form slightly different from the type 
of the species, scarcely to rank as a variety, ximong the specimens 
in the British Herbarium, the description seems to fit some speci¬ 
mens gathered by A. Croail in 1854 at Little Oraigandhal, and 
labelled, ‘‘ Plants of Braemar no. 105.” In these, the calathia are 
spread out in a semicircle, owing to the greater length of the pedicels. 

In the plate ■which accompanies this paper, the single sheet in the 
Linneaii Herbarium, which contains eight specimens of Antemmria 
diokii^ is reproduced by photography. At the bottom of the sheet 
is the tvord '’^dioiciim” in Linne’s handwriting. In three of the 
specimens rose-coloured scales are more noticeable ; in three others 
no rose-coloured scales are to be seen. One specimen has two 
flowering stems. 


SOME BEITISH VIOLETS.--IL 

By Ed3,iund G. Bakee, F.L.S. 

The Pansies gro-wing in hilly or moimtainoiis districts in this 
country can, wit a trifling exception, be arranged in two of the 
groups referred to in mv previous paper (pp. 9"-12), The repre¬ 
sentative species for these groups are V. lutea Hudson and V, saxa- 
tilis Schmidt {V, aipestris Jordan). These groups have many 
points in common—the plants are perennials or subperemiials, 
never annuals, as is generally the case with the groups of T. ar~ 
venm Murray and F, tricolor L. sensu stricto; the flowers are 
nearly always showy, the petals being always distinctly longer 
than the sepals, except in the ease of V, lutea Hiids. var. hmnulatu* 
The tw’O groups differ in the stipules, which in the group of F. lutea 
are digitately multipartite or digitately pinnatifid, while in the 
samtilis group they are pimiatipartite* Particular attention must 
also be paid to tiie character of the rootstock. In mountainous 
or hilly country in close proximity to the sea—^as, for instance, 


* This species ^ has not been recorded as growing in Britain, but is widely 
spread on the Continent. 
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ill the west of Ireland—considerable difficulty is experienced in 
defining exactly tlie boundary between the group of F. Intea and 
the group of F. Curtisli. Mr. A. G. More, in this Journal for 1878, 
p. 117, when speaking of the Flora of Ireland, states that the 
sandhill pansies of the whole coast belong rather to F. Gurtisii, 
except some plants he refers to growing near Lahinch and Miitown, 
in Co. Glare/'' 

Generally speaking, F. Ciirtisii is a plant of sandy sea-shores, 
and F. lutea of grassy places in hilly and monntainous regions; 
the former having short decumbent stems and short subterranean 
stolons, and in tiie latter the stems are either short or elongated, 
but ascending, and long, slender, subterranean stolons. 

Group I.—Eepreseutative species F intea Hudson. 

Perennials. Rootstock branched, branches slender, producing 
short or more rarely elongated ascending stems. Stipules of lowest 
leaves digitately multipartite or digitacely pinnatifid. Petals gene¬ 
rally longer than the sepals, spreading (except in the case of var. 
hamulata Baker), 

The members of this group are found in grassy places in hilly 
and mountainous districts, very occasionally on sandbanks near the 
sea—as at Lahinch and Miitown, in Co. Clare. 

V. LUTEA Hudson, PL Angl, ed. 1, p. 381 (1762), p. p.; Eng, 
Bot. t. 721 (1800). F. (jrandifiura Hudson, PL Angl. ed. 2, 
p. 380, p. p. F. sudetica Wiild. a lutea DC. Prod. i. p. 302 
(1824). It is unnecessary to give a detailed description of this 
well-known species. Hudson’s plant, as the name implies, was 
yellow-flowered. 

Var. AMCENA Henslow, Gat. Brit. Plants, p. 3 (1829). F. ammna 
T. F. Forster in Symons’ Synopsis, p. 198 (1798); Eng. Bot. 
t. 1287. F. sudetica Wiild. var. media DC. Z. c. The flow^er is thus 
described in the original description:—“ Flos magnus saturate pur- 
piireiis aiit violaceus. Petala superiora obtuse ovata, purpurea; 
lateralia barbata purpurea, venosa, venis saturatius purpiireis; 
infima magua, superiore parte lutea, venis purpureis notata; calcar 
breve, obtiisum.” It is described as from Scotland, where it was 
first found by Mr. Dickson. The plant from which the original 
description was taken cannot have had a particularly elongated 
stem, as it is described as being only half the length of the scape 
— i, e. Scapus ereotiis canaliciilatus caule dupio iongior.” 

Gardiner {Pumibles in Braemat\ 1845, "p. 18) gives nine grades 
of colour-variation which he states exist between this and F. lutea. 

A very fine Violet grows on some of the Breadalbane Mountains, 
which bears close relations to F. ammna and to the F. grand {flora 
figured by Villars (Gat. PL Jard. Strasbourg, p. 288, tab. v. (1807)) 
—the F. lutea Hudson, var. grandiftora of Iloch’s Synopsis, ed. 2, 
p. 95. I have closely compared it with Villars’ figure and with 


* Specimens I have seen in Mr. Shoolbred’s herbarium from sand-banks, 
Miitown, Co, Glare, approach very closely to the Pansy horn Mullaghmore to 
which my father gave the name V, Symei. 
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specimens from Scbnltz Herb. Normale no. 1019 (from granitic 
escarpments between Munster and Gerardmer, in the Vosges), 
which hare been referred to this variety. Although, as just stated, 
it is closely allied, there are several differences, and I venture to 
describe it as a subvariety:— 

Var, All GENA siibvar. insignis. Perennial. Stem rather short or 
somewhat elongate (5-15 cm.). Lamina of low^est leaves orbicular, 
several times longer than the petiole, base rounded or siibciiiieate, 
margin crenate-serrate; lamina of upper leaves ovate-oblong or 
oblong, differing from our specimens of f. hitea var. (jrandiftora 
in several points—in the obtuse apex, longer x^etiole, and broader 
lamina; the petioles and lamina are more or less hairy. Stipules 
paimately pinnatifid; terminal lobe rather larger than the others. 
Peduncle 5-6 cm, long. Bracteoles placed below the curvature. 
Flower about the same size as that of var. (frandiflora, but upper 
petals narrower. Sepals subaeuminate. Upper petals divergent, 
narrow obovate, ±1*8 em. long, 8-9 mm. broad at broadest point— 
lateral petals spreading, lower petal rather broader than long, 
± 1*3 cm. long, ± 1'7 cm. broad at broadest point. Spur just 
longer than the appendages of the calyx, not so long as in var. 
gnmdiflora. Capsule shorter than sepals. 

Hab. South side of Craig Caiilaieh above Pinlarig, in Breadal- 
bane; and rocks, somewhat moist, at very consideraUe height on 
Ben Lawers, frequent, Aug. 1794, Bobt. Broumj in Herb. Mus. Brit, 
Cliffs of Ben Lawers, G-. C. Druce^ x\ug. 1888, Herb. G. 0. Druce. 

It is larger-flowered than typical var, amcena^ and has, as has 
been stated, a stem sometimes 15 cm. long. The large size of the 
flowers (which are purplish) makes this a very striking plant. 

I am unable to follow Messrs. Eouy and Foucaud in their de¬ 
scription of F. hitea a ungidculata^ for which they quote the following 
synonymy:— 

“ f. grandiflora Hiids. FI. Angl. ed. 2, p. 380; F. lutea var. 
grandiflora Koch, Synopsis, ed. 2, p. 95 ; G. et G. Fi. Fr. i. p. 185.’' 

F. grandiflora Hudson, FI. AngL ed. 2, p. 380, has generally 
been considered synonymous with F. lutea Hudson, ed, 1, p, 831 - ; 
but it should be noted that Hudson under V. grandiflora quotes 
Viola caule triqiietro simplici Joliis oblongiiisculis stipidis pinnatifidu of 
Linnaeus (Mantissa, p. 120), and Ffodi montana lutea grandiflora 
Bauhin, Pinax, 200, which are both placed by Linnaeus (Mant. Lc,) 
under his grandiflora, 

F. lutea Hudson a iinguiculata Bony & Foucaud is for the most 
part _then synonymous with F. lutea grandiflora Kooh^ 

but is confused by these autihors in their synonymy with Th lutea 
Hudson, FL Angl. ed, 1, p. 331. V. B. Wittrock, in his Viola 
StiidienV i. (in Acta Horti Bergiani, Band 2, No. 1, p. 96) describes 
and figures V, grandiflora Lin. VilL, but his fig. 107 on tab. vii. 
shows considerable difference in the character of the stipules from 
those organs as figured by Yillars. 


Confer Smith, Englidi Flora, p. 307; and Koch, SynopBu, ed. ii. p. 95 
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Var. HAMHLATA Baker, North Yorkshire, p. 207; Report Bot. Exch, 
Club, 1865, p. 7. The type of this plant was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire in 1864. It is said to bear the same relation to F, lutea that 
F, arvensis bears to F. tricolor ; and is thus described in the Report 
cited:— 

Rootstock thread-like, perennial, wide-creeping. Stems diffuse, 
much branched at the base, slender, quadrangular, pubescent below, 
but the pedicels naked. Lower leaves on naked channeled stalks, 
about -J in. long, roundish, with ciliated crenations about as broad 
as deep, upper ovate, bluntish or even lanceolate, acute, with cre- 
natious two to three times as broad as deep. Stipules with the 
terminal lobe much larger than the others, leafy and toothed, the 
lobes all ciliated, the lateral ones two or three on each side, usually 
one only on the other, linear or subspathulate, entire, erecto-patent 
or sometimes curved like a sickle. Bracts three-quarters of the 
distance up the pedicel, minute, ovate acute, about the same width 
as the stalk. Sepals | in. long, lanceolate acuminate, slightly 
ciliated, the upper pair smaller, equalling the petals. Expanded 
corolla in. deep by ^ in. across, petals all yellow, upper pair pale, 
obovate, 2 lines across, lateral pair smaller, deeper-coloured, with 
each a tuft of hairs at the throat, the lowest 4 lines, not marked 
with any lines or marked at the throat with three to five faint ones. 
Spur slender, curved upwards, barely one and a half times as long 
as the subquadrate bluntly toothed calyeine appendages. Anther- 
spur linear-filiform, curved upwards, six to eight times as long as 
broad. The typical V, lutea has the terminal lobe of the stipules 
entire and less leaf-like, the lower petal when the plant is fairly 
developed ^ in., the lateral pair J-f in., and the upper pair i in. 
across, so that the fully expanded corolla measures about 1 in. each 
way, and the spur keeled and thickened at the end, about twice as 
long as the deeply toothed calyeine appendages.” 

Found on Richmond Racecourse, North Yorkshire; and, with 
Thlaspi occitanum, at the lead-mines on Gopperthwaite Moor, near 
Reeth. 

Other plants of this group not found in Britain, but found 
in Prance or Belgium, are — Viola sudetica Wiild, (the type), 
F. calaminaria Lejeune, and V. chrysajitha Schrader. 

F. sudetica Wiild. was quoted in English Botany as being 
synonymous with F. lutea Huds. Koch (in Synopsis, ed. ii. p. 95) 
describes a F, lutea Huds. var. sudetica, founded on F. sudetica 
WiUd., and states that it differs from the type by being taller, 
having larger flowers, and petals often repand-crenate. 

F. calaminaria Lejeune is a Belgian plant with yellow or 
yellowish, not very large flowers (2™2-J- cm. long], and considered 
by some botanists as uniting F. lutea and V, tricolor, 

F. chrysantha Schrader in Reichb. Fi. Germ. Exenrs. ii. (1832), 
p. 709; Reichb. le. FI. Germ. tab. 4516, is also believed by some 
botanists to be intermediate between F. lutea Huds. and F. tricolor 
L, (seiisu strioto), but the plant as figured by Reiehenbach has a 
longer spur than either of these species. 
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Group IL —Kepresentative species T. saA'/dilin Schmidt 
(F, alpestria Jordan). 

Perennials or siibperennials. Stipules pinnat-iparfcite, that is 
ihe middle lobe markedly di:^erent from the lateral lobes. ^ Petals 
always longer than the sepals, spreading. Like the preceding, the 
members of this group are found in grassy places in hilly or inonn- 
taiiioiis country ; they are allied on the one hand to the group of 
F. lutein^ on the other to the group of F, tricolor L. (seiisu stricto). 
As has been previously stated, the head-quarters of the group seems 
to be the Pyrenees, and it is only outlying members that have been 
recorded for this country. 

The group may be subdivided either by the colour of the 
dowers, which seems to be more trustworthy here than in the 
group of F. Cunisii, or by the character of the median lobe of 
the stipule. 

Certain species seem fairly constantly to have yellow fiowers— 
as, for instance, V, alpeatris Jordan and F. Provostii Boreau. Others 
are rarely, if ever, entirely yellow—as, for instance, F. lepida Jordan, 
in which the upper petals are obovate and of a beautiful cssruieaii 
violet. 

It will be noted, however, that the members of this group can¬ 
not be rigidly placed in subdivisions by the colour of their flowers, 
and that the subdivisions to some extent overlap one another, as 
even here the coloration is subject to certain variations and grada¬ 
tions ; but, as colour of the flowers is certainly to some extent a 
useful guide, I think it better to attempt a subdivision on this basis. 

* Yellowy-flowered species with radiating dark lines on the lower 
petals, rarely or hardly ever with violet-coloured flowers. 

Continental species belonging to this series are V, alpestris 
Jordan, V, flavescens Jordan, and V. Provostii Boreau. Of these, 
only the last, as far as I am aware, has hitherto been definitely 
recorded for any part of Great Britain. A plant bearing marked 
similarity with V, alpestris Jordan in several of its most important 
characteristics was gathered by Mr. "W. A. Shoolbred on Kirkibost 
Island, N. Uist, in 1898. The stem branches copiously; the 
leaves are ovate or ovate-oblong, the lamina being longer than 
the petiole. The stipules on the main stem are pinnatipartite, the 
median lobe being conspicuously larger than the lateral lobes and 
subsimilar to the leaves; the stipules on some of the lateral branches 
are somewhat different. The flowers are showw and yellow% with 
petals longer than the sepals, and lower and lateral petals with 
radiating dark violet lines. Spur violet-coloured, longer than the 
appendages of the sepals. It may be well to leave this plant for 
further study; meanwhile I append a description of F. alpestris 
Jordan, drawn up from the original description and authentic 
materiaL 

Plant of from l-B dm., covered with a very short pubescence, 
diffuse from the base, much branched, with ascending flexuous 
branches. Leaves oval or oval-oblong, creniilated, not cordate, 
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with a short petiole enlarged at the summit. Stipules pinnatifid, 
with 8-10 lateral straight lobes, terminal lobe subsimilar to the 
leaves. Peduncles elongated, bracteoles whitish, placed below the 
curvature. Sepals lanceolate, elliptic, acuminate. Corolla large, 
petals whitish yellow, oboval, overlapping by their edges—the 
lateral obliquely oboval, the lower oboval, enlarged and emarginate 
at the summit and marked with five violet strife. Spur blue-violet, 
obtuse, compressed, hardly curved, passing the appendages. Cap¬ 
sule oval, obtuse. 

The following description of F. Provostii Boreau is drawn up 
from specimens kindly lent me by the Messrs. Groves:— 

V. Provostii Boreau, PL Centr. ed. iii. p. 82. V , conjinis 
Jordan ex Nyman, Conspectus, p. 80; Billot, PL Gall, et Germ. 
Bxsicc. Nos. 1825 bis et ter. Boot apparently perennial or sub- 
perennial. Lower leaves ovate, erenate. Upper leaves ovate- 
oblong, crenate-serrate, finely hairy, lamina generally longer than 
petiole, base ciineate, apex obtuse. Middle lobe of stipules oblanceo- 
late, entire or occasionally a little erenate, much narrower than 
leaves, lateral lobes 2-3 on each side. Peduncles much longer than 
leaves—bracts some distance from the curvature, Flowers showy, 
paler yellow than lutea, petals longer than sepals. Spur longer 
than appendages of calyx. Upper petals ±1*1 cm, long, *7 cm. 
broad, Lamina of upper leaves 1*5 cm. long. 

This description is taken from a plant collected by Rev. W. H, 
Purchas on a steep limestone bank near Ecton, North Staffordshire, 
June 1885, Herb. Groves, and identified as above by Mr. Lloyd, 

Specimens I have seen in Messrs. Groves’s herbarium from Mr. 
Lloyd of F. con finis Jordan agree in almost every particular, except 
that the leaves are slightly narrower. 

Flowers yellow or sometimes more or less violet. 

Median lobe of stipules entire, oblanceolate or oblong-lanceolate. 

V. MOXTicoLA Jordan, Obs. 2nd Fragm. p. 36. F. trieGlar L. 

K, bella Gren. & Godr. Fi. France, i. p. 184. Stems erect or 
ascending. Leaves oval or ovate, suddenly contracted to petiole, 
upper oblong-ovate. The terminal lobe of the stipule is much 
narrower than in F. alpestris Jordan, and entire. Flowers yellow, 
or more or less violet or tricoloured. Peduncles longer than the 
leaves. Petals always longer than the sepals. Spur considerably 
longer than the appendages of the calyx. The head-quarters of this 
Violet are in the South and East of Prance, and Jordan’s specimens 
of F. monticnla from Bagneres de Luchon are in the National Her¬ 
barium. Mr. G, 0. Druce records var. bella Gren, & Godron from 
high ground near Streatley and Tattendon, and at Bradfield and 
Beenham, Berkshire (FI. Berks, p. 79). 

I have followed MM. Rouy & Foucaud in considering tricolor 

L. bella Gren. & Godr. synonymous with F. jnmitkola Jordan, as 
I have compared specimens and the original description of var. 
bella Gren. & Godi*. with Jordanian specimens of F, monticola^ and 
they seem to agree in all leading eharaeteristies. 
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Some Britisli plants which I have had an opportunity of ex¬ 
amining from near Stokeuchurch, Oxon, referred to var, hella Greii. 
& Godr. by Prof. Freyu, agree well in the flowers with, specimens of 
montkola, but the median lobe of the stipule is broader. 

The above description is drawn up from authentic continental 
materiaL 


Upper petals generally bluish violet; the others pale. 
Petals more rarely yellow\ 

In this series occur two plants closely related to each other. 
The names of both of them have appeared as suggested identifi¬ 
cations for plants of this country. The following notes on them 
are from the original descriptions of M, Jordan :— 

V. Sagoti Jordan, Obs. Fragm. 2, p. 84. Lower leaves with 
rather long petioles, oval or oval-oblong, base cuneate or sub- 
ciineate or lowest subcordate, upper leaves narrower, lanceolate. 
Stipules pinnatifid. Petals longer than the sepals. Upper petals 
broad obovate. Differs from F. carpatica Borbas by the lamina of 
the leaves being not so elongated, and broader. 

Ib the Flora of Oxfordshire Mr. Driice refers a plant from Stow 
Wood to r. Satfoti ; and there are specimens in his herbarium re¬ 
ferred here, on the authority of Prof. Freyn, from (a) near Forfar ; 
|&) Ballater, S. Aberdeen; (e) Braemar, S. Aberdeen. 

V. Paillouxii Jordan, l.c, p. 36. Near V. Sagoti^ from which 
it differs by its upper leaves being more elongated and more pointed. 
Stipules pinnatifid, but their lobes are longer and more pointed. 
The petals are very similar to those of F. Sagoti, and are of a bluish 
violet, sometimes very pale. The sepals are more acuminate. 

Petals generally violet-coloured and yellowish white in the throat, 

* or upper petal violet, and lateral and lower petal paler. 

To this series belong F. lepida Jordan and F. carpatica Borbfis, 
both of which names have been suggested for British plants. 

V. LEPIDA Jordan, Piigillus, p. 28. Pioot perennial. Stems 
ascending, branched from the base. Leaves pale green, puberulous, 
lower ovate or lanceolate, somewhat obtuse, crenate. Stipules 
pinnatifid, lateral lobes linear, subpatulous, intermediate oblong, 
almost spathulate, subentire or slightly dentate. Petals twice as 
long as the calyx, upper obovate, of a beautiful crerulean \iolet, 
lateral pale blue, lowest broadly obovate, whitish or violet. Spur 
violet-coloured, patent-deflexed, longer than the appendages of the 
calyx. Capsule subrotnnd. 

A plant gathered in 1860, near the Spital of Glen Shee, in Perth¬ 
shire, by iny father, was referred to this species by Prof. Boreau 
(Journ. Bot. i. pp. 11, 12). A plant collected by Mr. W. A. Shool- 
ored near Fort George, E. Inverness, is closely allied; and another 
allied plant is one collected by Eev. E. S. Marshall near Eoy Bridge, 
Glen Spean, W. Inverness (Herb. Groves), but this latter perhaps 
would be better placed as a form of F, ammia T. P. Forster. 
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V. cARPATicA Borbas in Koch’s Synopsis, ed. ill. p. 222 il892); 
Baker fiL Joiim. Bot. 1901, p. 10. The British Inibitat is Gocker- 
Iiam Peat Moss, West Lancashire. I have noted other gatherings 
from this county -which are very closely allied to this species—as, 
for instance, a plant gathered by the Eev. E. S. Marshall near 
Sandiing Park, East Kent, no. 1345. 

fh ]wlijchroma Kerner is allied to V, earpatica Borbas, but differs 
in the broader lamina of the leaf. 

In the limitation of the group of V. saxatiiis I have ventured to 
differ slightly from MM. Bony & Foiicaud in their recent Flora— 
thus, for instance, F. contempt a Jordan, which was recorded many 
years ago on- the authority of M. Boreau from cornfields near Thirsk, 
seems better placed with certain of its allies not in the present group, 
but in that of which the representative species is F. tricolor L. 
(sensu stricto). There are other continental described species and 
varieties belonging to this group which it is only necessary to 
briefly mention. They have never been recorded as growing in 
this country. 

F. pohjehroma Kerner, already mentioned, and Fk tricolor L. var. 
perrohusta Borb. Magyar Nov. Lap. 1888, p. 18, is stated by Borbas 
(in Koch, Synopsis, ed. 3, i. 221) to be “ F. lutea —> tricolor,'' It 
has tricoioured flowers, and is allied to F. tricolor by its stipules, 
and is only known from Upper Hungary. 

I have to tender my best thanks to Messrs. H. Groves, W. A. 
Bhoolbred, and G. G. Bruce for the loan of the pansies from their 
herbaria. 


KENT MOSSES. 

By B. M. Holmes, F.L.S. 

(Concluded from p. 182 .) 

The following list includes additional localities for species already 
recorded for the county of Kent, and also a few species new to the 
county, the names of which have been received, since the last paper 
w^as published, from Mr. L. J, Gocks, of Bromley Hill, to whom the 
initials L. J. C. in the text refer. The initials E. G. refer to the 
late Mr. Edward George, of Forest Hill, whose collection is now, I 
believe, in the possession of the Horniman Museum. A fe-w species 
new to the county, added since the last list was published, are indi¬ 
cated by an asterisk. 

Where the generic name has been altered, since the publication 
of the list of mosses in the Journal of Botany in 1877, the name 
then in use follows in parenthesis the name now used. In this 
list the order given in Dixon’s Handbook of British Mosses has been 
followed. 

Sphagnum cyrahi/oliian Ehrli. Bedgebury Wood, Goudiiiirst, J, S, 
— Ym, y congestum Sohimp. Kilndown Wood, Gondhurst, — 
S. subsecimdum Nees. Louisa Lake, Bedgebury Wood, J. 5.—Var. 
contartmn Sehiiiap. ' Bedgebury Wood, J, 8* — S. sguarrosumy Pers. 
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Louisa Lakej Beclgebiir}- Wood, J. S.—8. aeuti/oUiim Elirli. Goiid- 
liurst, /. 8.—S. intermnlinm Hoffm. Goiidburst, J. S, 

Tetraplm pellucida Hedw. Goudhurst. frequently in fruit; Crau- 
brook, A. IF, Hudson, J. S. 

Cathnrmea undnhta Heb. S. Molir. [Atrichum). Goudhurst, 
J. 8. ; Sevenoaks !—Yar. j3 attenuata Wils. Sevenoaks! 

Pohjtrichum nmiiim Brid. {Pogonatum). Bedgebury Wood!—P, 
aloides Brid. (Poiftmitum). Tunbridge Y^elis i Goudhurst, J. 8.— 
P. iimigerum Brid. {Poijonatinn). Goudhurst, J. S. — P, formosum 
Hedw, Bedgebury Wood, J. S, — P. commune L. Goudhurst, J. S ,; 
Greenhithe, G. — P, junlpenmun Hedw. Goudhurst, J. S.; Bid- 
dendeii! Mere worth Woods, near Mailing !— P. piiiferum Schreb. 
Bedgebury Wood ! 

Leiicobryurn ylaucnm Harnpe. Goudhurst! 

Pleiiridiiim axWare Lind. (P. nituium Br. k Sch). Bedgebury 
Wood! St. Paul’s Gray Common, Z.. J. P.—P. suhulatwn Br. & Sch. 
Goudhurst! 

Ditrichim koniomaUnm Harnpe. Bedgebury Wood, J. 5. — H. 
Jlexieaule Hampe. Between Sibertswold and Waidershare Park 
abundantly. 

Cei'atodon purpumts Brid. Goudhurst, J. S. 

Dicnmelia nifescens Schimp. Spring Park Wood, W. Wickham, 
L* J, C, —I), cerviculata Schimp. Goudhurst, J. S» — D, heteromalla 
Schimp. Goudhurst, J. S. —P. varia Schimp. Goudhurst, J. S. 

Dicranoiveissia cirrhata Lindb. Goudhurst, J". S, 

Campylopus fie.riiosus Brid. Goudhurst, J, 8. — 0, pyriformis Brid. 
Goudhurst, J, 3, 

Dicnmum scoparhwi Hedw. Goudhurst, J, S. —i). Bonjeani Be 
Not. Ginning’s Springs, Westenhanger 1 

Fissidens hnjoides Hedw. Forest Hill, E, G.; Goudhurst, J. S. 
— F, exilis Hedw. Pickhurst Green, near Bromley, L. J. 0,—F. 
adiantokies Hedw. Folkestone, Miss Ji. Appleford, — F, taxifolms 
Hedw. Forest Hill, E. G.; Goudhurst, -J. S> —F. ririduhis Wahl. 
Goudhurst, J. >S, 

Grimmia apocarpa Br, & Seb. Goudhurst, J. S,; Sevenoaks; 
Egerton; Newington, near Sandgate!— G, pidvinata Sui. Maid¬ 
stone i Tenterden, Dr. E. A. Heath ; Goudhurst, J. E.—G. tricho- 
phylla Grev. Hydropathic grounds and Busthall Common; Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, abundantly ! Goudhurst! 

BAaeomitriimi aemiiare Brid. Goudhurst, J. ,S. 

Acatihn muticum C. M. (Phascum). Sevenoaks; Eyusford, 
abundantly I 

Phascuin ctL^pidatum’ Schreb. Goudhurst, J. S. — P. Flcerkeanian 
W. & M. Keston, L. J. 0, —P. curneoUe Hedw. Shoreiiam! 

Pottia recta Lindb. Folkestone Warren I—P. miniittda Br. & Sch. 
Goudhurst!—P. Starkeana 0. Miill. Bedgebury Wood! Dover!— 
P. truncatula L. Goudhurst, J. 5.—P. cavifolia Ehrh. Kemsing I 
Dover!—P. lameolata Schimp. Seal! Folkestone!—P. intermedia 
Fiirnr. {tnmcatida L. j3 major), Goudhurst, J*. 8, ; Coney Hill, 
Hayes, L, J. C, 

ToHida ambiytm Angstr. Goudhurst, J, 8. — T, aMdes Br. & Sch. 
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G-oudhiirst, J. S, — T. mcmjinata Br. & Sch. Goiidhurstj J, S. ; 
Soiithboroiigh, Tonbridge Weils; Gbipstead; and White Rock^ 
near Seveuoaks ; Sandliug, near Maidstone; on bricks, Bromley, 
J. 0.—T. vnitica Lindb. (latifoiia Br. & Scb.). Goiidbiirst, J. S* 
—r. subifJata Brid. Tunbridge Wells; Goudburst, J. S. — T, miimlu 
Hedw. and var. cBstiva Brid. Goudburst, J. S. — T. ruralis Hedw. 
Goudburst, J. S. —-T. intermedia Berk. Goudburst, J. S. — T. Imipila 
Scbwaegr. 'Goudburst, J. S .; Seveuoaks I— 1\ jjapillosa Wils. 
Goudburst, /. S. ; Seveuoaks ! Hayes Ford, near Bromley, L. J. G. 

Barbula lurida lAndh, (TrichostomuM), Tunbridge Wells; Shore- 
bam; Igbtbam; Greenbitbe; Lenbam ; Saiidgate. In fruit, in 
December, near Godden Green, and near BesselFs Green, on stones, 
partly immersed in tbe ground! Goudburst, J. ; Down, L. J. (7.—- 
B. rubella Mitt. {Trkhoatomum), Goudburst, J. S'.; Seveuoaks!— 
B . tophacea Mitt. ( Trichostomaui), Goudburst, J. 8. — B./aUax Hedw. 
Goudburst, J. S. — B. rhjidnla Mitt. [Tortilla). Goudburst, J. S ,— 
B. cyliudrica Sebimp. [Tortala insidana De Not.). Seal; Seveuoaks! 
Goudburst, J. S'.— B, vlnealk Brid. [Tortilla). Riverbead ! fruiting 
near Seveuoaks and Maidstone 1 Goudburst, J. S. — B. sinuosa 
Braithw. (Tortula). Basted ; Lenbam !— B. Hormchuchiana Schultz. 
[Tortilla). Sborebam 1 Borough Green ! Bessell’s Green !— B. revo- 
hita Brid. [Tortula). Riverbead! Tunbridge Wells! Goudburst, J. S. 
— B. comoluta Hedw. [Tortula). Keston Common ; Folkestone ! 
Seveuoaks! Goudburst, J. S. — B, unijuiculata Hedw. [Tortula). 
Goudburst, J. S. 

Leptodonthm JieLvifoliiim Hampe. Bedgebiiry, Goudburst, S. 
Weissia viridula Hedw. Goudburst, J. S .— IF. temds 0. M. On 
chalk, Leaves Green, L, J. C. 

Encalypta vulgaris Hedwi Seal! 

Zygodon viridminius Brid. Goudburst, J. S .; Folkestone Warren 1 
—Var. ^ rupestris Lind. In fruit on a wall near BesselFs Green I 
Ulota Briichii Brid. Goudburst, J. S ,; Igbtbam I— U. phyllantha 
Brid. Sibertswold! 

OrtJwtrichimi cupulatiau Holim. Kemsing. — 0. sa.mtile Brid. 
Sandgate! West Mailing!— O. tenelluni Bruch. Gbilstoue Park, 
near Charing!—0. Scbrad. Wbotbam! "West Mailing! Siberts¬ 

wold !— 0. Sprue el Mont. Goudburst, J. 

Ejdiemerum serratum G. M. Kevington and Farningbam "Woods, 
L. J. C .; Goudburst, J. S. 

Pliyscomitrium pyri/orme Br. & Scb. Goudburst, J. S,; Igbt- 
ham! Seal! 

Eumria faseicularis Sebimp. Grove Park, L. J, th — E. 
metrica Hedw. Gbevening! Borough Green! Stone Street! Swans- 
combe Wood! West Mailing ! Goudburst, J, S. 

Aidaeomnion palustre Scbwaegr. [Brynnocybe). Goudburst, J. S.; 
tbe fructification rare.-— A. androgynnm Scbwaegr. Goudburst, /. 8 .; 
Stone Street! Soutbborougb, IF. Fawcett. 

Bartramia pomlformk Hedw. Goudburst, rather rare, J. 8. 
Philonotu fontana Brid. , Keston Common! Westeiibanger I 
Goudburst, J. S. 

Leptobryimi pyriforme Wiis. Goudburst, J. 8. 
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FIo'Afoa He<iw. {LuanfrophyUjim). RusShali Common ! 

Eeston Common ! (joudhurstj J. S.— If', amiotina Seliwaegr. (Lim- 
Goiidliiirst, J. S. — IT', c-mitjd Schimp. {Lautpro- 
php'ium). Beochborough i Folke.-.tone ! Goiidiiiirstj J. 6 '.— IV, amio- 
tina Scawaegr. iLiimpri.phpliini). GouclliiiriS, J, o.—IF. albkam 
ScMriip. \ Lanihrijphiplunij. Goiidhiirst, J. b ,—FT Schimp. 

{Ep iinerpjiu 1 1. Goudliiirst, J. F. 

Briium pt‘}idiiltiHi Schimp. CTirforci Bridge, E. Georpe, — B. tor- 
quesctiiH Br. cC Sell. Foikestoue Warren, abundantly!— B. aesjnti^ 
L. Maidstone! Eemsiiig I —i:C cap E a re h, Gondhiirst, J. S.; 
Basted!— B. Ij'.j^ih‘ind.hi Grev. Godden Green; fruiting in Seal 
Hollow Eoad, Sevenoaks! Goudhurst, I. 6. — B, atropiupureuni 
Web. k Mohr, Folkestone Warren ! Goudiiiirst, J. S, —Yar. grad- 
lentupi TayL Kevington, L. J. t\ — B. tnjtkrucarpuin Schwaegr. 
Pole Hili! Seal Park! Goudhiirsij J. S.; Ashover YMod, Pensliiirst! 
B, min'ide TYils. Sevenoaks! Basted! Boxley, near Maidstone! 
Tunbridge Weils ! Greeiihithe 1 Newington, near Saiidgate! Goiid- 
harsti, J. S.— B. alpuiiim Hads. Spring Park Wood, L. J. Ck (The 
locality is a somewhat unusual one, from its low elevation.) — B. 
argenteum Linn. Gatford Bridge, it. Oforge; CTOudhurst, IF. E\ AT 
■ —B. roift'iiiii Schreh. Hoi wood, L.J. C,: Godden Green and Besseli^s 
Green, near Sevenoaks! 

21niii}n i'lrfine Bland. Ightham ! — M. undulatuin L. Hiinger- 
shaii Rocks ! fruiting abundantly on a large detached rock, xiprii, 
1878, since destroyed; Ghevening Park! Goudiiiirst, J. S. —Jf. 
cuspidatHm Fledw. Kiiowle Park, Sevenoaks, fruiting occasionally. 
— JL rostnittiPi Sehrad. Tunbridge Wells, T. Widker ; Seal 1 
Gondiiiii’st, J. S.— M. hurnum L. Sevenoaks, abundantly I Goud- 
hursfc, J. S. — df. unduhituui Hedw. Graiibrook, A. .IF. Hudson .— 
Ji. piuictatiiNi L. Goudiiiirst, J. S. 

f'ontinaUs antipgretica L. Seal! Merewortii Y oods! Luiiing- 
stone Park! Goudiiiirst, J. •'>. 

CrgpkiiP heteroundln Mohr. Sevenoaks! Giie veiling! Goud- 
hurst, J. S. 

Eeckem complanaiu Huebn. Dunton Green ! Goudhurst, J. S.; 
Bredliurst!—xV. piwiilu Hedw. Tunbridge Wells i Goudhurst, J. S. 

HouuiUa tridiomnnijuli'^ Brid, Sevenoaks! Bredhurst! Goud- 
hurst, J. 8. 

Ptenjguidigllum Iticem Brid. Goudhurst, in fruit! 

Leucoddii sciiiruides Schwaegr. Goudhurst, J, S’. 

Leskea paigmrpa Ehrh. Goudhurst, J, S. 

Anonhalon viikulosus Hook* & 'Tayi. Goudhurst, J. S.; Greeii- 
hitiie, E, George; fruiting near Ightham Moat, White Rock, and 
Godden Green, near Sevenoaks! 

Heterodadtiifn heteroplenua B. A S, Hungershail Rocks! 

Thiddiion abietinuni B. A S. {1\ histricosum Mitt.), Ciidham! 
Shoreham I— 1\ tumarmnnum B. & S. Goudhurst, J. S. — T. reeog- 
nitum Hedw. Near The Fox,” Eeston, L. J. t\ 

Isotkediim ingurmn Brid. Goudhurst, J. 8. 

ijglmdrotkedum condnnum Schimp. Brastead and Down, E J. 0 .; 
Eemsiiig I 
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Pleiiropus serkeus Dixon [HomahAheduni). Dim ton Green. ii\ G.: 
West Mailing, in fruit; Goudhurst, J. S, 

CamptiftJieciuni lutescens B. & S. Greenhitiie, E. (Jeorpe; Dover! 

Brachythecium. ylareosum B. & S. Ightham !— B. albicans B.& S. 
Bedgebury Wood, J. Sx — salehru&mi B. & S. Bredhiirst, 
J. Marten. — Yar. y palmire Schimp. Syn. Eiddenden ! — B. rii~ 
tahulum B. & S. Dorest Hill, E. George ; Goudhurst, J. S *— 
B. rimilare B. & S. Goudhurst, J. S. — B. vekitimim B. & S. St. 
Paul’s Gray, E. George ; Goudhurst, J. 6'. — B, populeum B. & S, 
Bredhurst!— B. plumosum B. & S. Hungershall Books! Bedgebury 
l^Yood, J. -S’. — B, cmspitosum Dixon. Knowle Park, Sevenoaks! 
Goudhurst, J, 8. — B. punim Dixon. Goudhurst, J. S .; Green- 
hithe, E, George, 

FAirhyncMiim erassinervlum B. & B. Beechborough 1 Godden 
Green ! — B!. pilifenim B. & S. Goudhurst, J. S, — E, prmlongum 
B. & S. Cheveniiig ! Goudhurst, J. 8, — BB Sivartzii Hobkirk, 
Goudhurst, J. S ,; Ightham and near Otford, in fruit 1 — K, curvl- 
setLim Hush. Goudhurst, J, .S'. — iS. piimili(ni Schimp. Pole Hill, 
Dunton Green ! Goudhurst, J. S. — JB, myosiiroides Schimp. Goiid- 
hurst, J, S. — E. teneiluin Miide. Greenhifche, 17. George — 
scabreUiim Dixon. Farningham, L. J. C ,; Sevenoaks, Shore- 
ham ! — E. striatum B. & B. Greenhithe, 17. George ; Goudhurst, 
J. S, — E, abbreviatum Schimp. Goudhurst, J, 8, — E, vmrale 
Miide. Basted. — E. confertum Miide. Greenhithe. /7. George .— 
E. megapolitanum Miide. Sevenoaks ! 

Plagiothecium depressim Dixon. Stone Street 1 Maidstone 1 
Bredhurst! — P. latehricola B. & S. Chipstead ! Goudhurst, with 
gemmae, J. 8 .! woods between Bromley and Beckenham, L. J. C. 
—P. denticidatiim B. & S. Chevening Park, 17. G. ; “West Mailing! 
— P. sylvaticiim B.. & S. Bredhurst! — P. imdulatum B. & S. 
Greenhithe, E. G. — P. silesiacum B. & S. On stumps of Castanea 
rescti^ Kippington, Sevenoaks I 

Amblystegium serpens B. & B. Greenhithe, E. G, — ’’'A. varmm 
Lindb. Kemsing, L. J. 0.—Juratzkm Braithw. Wood between 
Bromley and Beckenham, L. J, C. — A. irrigiium Schimp. Near 
Ightham Moat, in fruit 1— A.fdkinum De Not. Dunn's Green! 

Hypniim riparium B. & S. [Amhlgsteyiimi). New Cross, E. G. ; 
W^ealcl, Sevenoaks. — H. pohjgamum Schimp. Ginning's Springs, 
near W^estenhanger!—//. chrysophylium Brid. Wmods near Giidham, 
abundant; Shoreham ; Bredhurst! Cranbrook, A. W. Hudson, — 
H. aduncum Hedw, var. /d Kneiijii. Goudhurst, J. 8. ; Folkestone 
Warren, plentifully ; New Gross, E. G, — H. exannulatum Glimb. 
Greenhithe ! — H. mpressiforme L. Greenhithe, 17. G. — H. moP 
luseum Hedw. Dover 1 — H. stramineum Dicks. Goudhurst, J. 8. 
— H. eordifolium Hedw. Ginning’s Springs, near Westenhanger, 
very rare; Frizley Bog, Cranbrook, A. W. Hudson. — H. cuspidatmn 
Jj. Bredhurst I — H. Schreheri Lindb. Greenhithe, E, G, ; Tun¬ 
bridge Wells ! 

Hyloeommm splendens B. & S. Tunbridge Wells ! — H, ioreum 
B. & S. Tunbridge Wells ! ■ 
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ALOPECUEUS HYBEIDUS IN BRITAIN. 

By a, Bkuce Jacksox. 

Ix the aiuumn of 1899 mj friend Mr. Henry Bromwich showed 
me an Ah^pecurm whicli he gathered in wet spots on the banks of the 
Avon at Eenilwortli. and which exhibited several marked features of 
interest. While partaking of the characters of A. genkulatm and 
A. prcvensU, it could not be satisfactorily referred to either species, 
and indeed seemed to be exactly intermediate between them. In 
this Journal for 1899, p. 8<5S, Mr. Arthur Bennett, in a note on 
Mr. Mitten's Akprvunti promi^ (now expunged from our list as a 
monstrosity), mentioned another plant, the A, hphridus Wimmer 
(A. pruttfhupieukij'atHs Wichura), described in Garcke’s Flora ran 
Xord- und Mittel Dtutsch and (ed. vi. p. 438), and alluded to by 
Syme in Enfrdsh BAamj, yoi. xi. p. 28, who possessed specimens 
from Bremen collected by Dr. Focke. The publication of this 
note led me to devote special attention to the Warwickshire 
novelty, speciinens of wbich had been furnished me by the 
discoverer. Suspecting that it might be AVimmer’s plant, I 
subsequently forwarded an example to Prof. Hackel, who wrote: 

Your grass is certainly the Ahjpecurm hijbridus Wimmer (A, pra- 
teusk X youctiUiins Wichura). AA’hether it is a hybrid or not I am 
unable to decide, but there is reason to suppose that it is of hybrid 
origin.” 

On July loth last, accompanied by Mr. Bromwich, I visited the 
Warwickshire locality, a low’-lying meadow’ bordering the River 
Avon at Chesford Bridge, Kenilw’orth. The meadow had been 
mown prior to our visit, but w*e were fortunate enough to find the 
Aloptxurub in considerable abundance on the moist margin of the 
field, w’here it was associated with coarse herbage which had escaped 
the scythe. The plant soon attracts attention by reason of its 
straggling growth and general luxuriance. The upper leaf-sheaths 
are remarkably glaucous, and in this respect the plant recalls 
A./uii'iia, but ill structure it differs entirely from that species. It 
resembles A. yenicidatus in habit, but the flowering spikes are 
usually much longer and stouter than in that plant. 

The following is a translation of W^immer's original description 
of hpbridus in his Flora von Schlesien, ed. 3, p. 31 (1857):— 

**Alopecukus HYBRiDUS, B. sp. A. mgrlcaus AYichura im 
Jahresber. d. Sollies. Gesellsch. 1846, p. 61. Culm ascending, 
geniculate, glabrous; ligiile lengthened: glumes hairy on the 
back, almost shaggy, ciliated, rather blunt, obliquely truncate; 
awns oblique or slightly geniculate. Found only once, in 1845, 
by AAlchura, at the edge of a pool near Eeichenbach, in company 
with A. pratensk and A. genicidatm. Habit and size similar to the 
preceding [A. praitusk], but in the construction of the flowers 
nearer to A. genicidatus. The glumes of a dull purple at the point, 
almost one-third larger than A. geni-cidatiis; awn about the same 
length. AAAchura considered this a hybrid of A. genkulatm and 
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A, pratmsis, but; the characters of our plant do not favour this 
supposition, the soft ciliated glumes being against the hybrid 
theory. I am more inclined to consider it a form of idyrlcam 
Hornem,, but neither the description in Fries nor the original 
specimens—in which the glumes are shaggy and have no awns, 
and the culms are upright—agree with A. nigricam. I have in 
the meantime therefore placed this form under a new name.” 

I)r. Heidenreich, in Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr. xvi. 277 (1866), 
di>scusses Wichura’s A, pratemis x genkulatus at considerable 
length. He gives comparative descriptions of the plant and its 
assumed parents, and contrtists them as follows:— 


A, pin tens is. 

Culmi validi, ereeti, '2-3 
pedales et ultra. 


Folia 6-9 unciales longa, 
smnmum 2-6 unc, 
lougiim. 

Ligula brevis, lineam 
longa, tnmcata. 

Panicula crassa, '-t-i un- 
cias longa, 3-4 lineas 
lata, ramis 1-7 spiculas 
gerentibus. 

SpicultB 2 lineas lougiv, 
ovato-lanceolatie. 

GlumiB acutie, tertia ima 
parte connatfe, carina 
viiloso-ciliata. 

Palea aeutiuscula. 


n. jmitensts x geniculatus, 

Culmi subgraciles, basi 
procumbentes, genicu- 
iato-adscendentes; ela* 
tiores quam in A. cjeni- 
culato; I5-2 pedales. 

Folia 4-6 uneias longa, 
summum 1 rarissimo 
3 uneias longum. 

Ligula oblonga, 2 lineas 
longa, obtusiuscuia. 

Panicula subgracilis, 1|- 
unc. longa, ‘2| raris¬ 
simo 4 lineas lata; ra¬ 
mis 1-4 spiculas geren¬ 
tibus. 

Spiciibe If lin. long}®, ob- 
iongo-lanceolatse, sub- 
ovatie. 

Glumffi obtusiuscuia, 
quinta V. quarta ima 
parte connatse; carina 
piloso-ciliata. 

Palea obtusiuscuia. 


A. geniculatus. 

Culmi graciles, basi pro¬ 
cumbentes geniculato- 
adscendentes; 1-2 pe¬ 
dales. 

Folia 2-4 uneias longa, 
summum ^-1 unc. 
longum. 

Ligula elongata, 2-3 
lineas longa. 

Panicula gracilis, lJ-2 
uneias longa, 2-3 lineas 
lata; ramis 1-2 spiculas 
gerentibus. 

Si)iculai lineam longa, 
ovato-oblongte. 

GlunifE apicesLibtriuicato- 
obtusiB, basi ima epn- 
nata3; carina ciiiata. 

Palea obtusissima. 


On examination I find that the Warwickshire plant exhibits all 
the characters ascribed to A. hyhridus by the above authors. As 
will be vseen from the accompanying descriptions, the flowering 
glumes and pale afford an important distinguishing character. 
They differ markedly from A. pratemis in being considerably smaller 
and blunter, but not so obtuse as in A, geniculatus. The ciliation 
of the glumes is also very conspicuous, the hairs being apparently 
stifter and coarser than in the allied plants. I am inclined to think 
that this Foxtail is a cross resulting from the association of the 
above mentioned species. In support of the hybrid theory I must 
point out that we found both the alleged parents occurring almost 
within a stone’s-tbrow of the meadow which yields A. hgbrldm. Mr. 
Bromwich suggests that both A. (jeniciihitus and A. pratensis may 
have originally occurred in the field, and that the resulting hybrid 
may have survived its parents there. In no description of this 
plant can I find any mention of the glaucous sheaths. This 
Journal OF Botany. Vol. 39. [July, 1901.] ‘s 
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Gharaeter may not, however, be a permanent one, although it is 
very marked in Warwickshire examples. 

Last autumn the Rev. H. P. Reader sent me a curious Alopecurm 
collected by him in very \vet spots by the Trent near Ariiiitage, 
Staffordshire. This plant has not the glaucous tint of the Warwick¬ 
shire jd, hi/bridiis, and the hairs fringing the glumes are finer and 
less shaggy; but in all other respects it resembles Wimmer’s plant, 
and must, I think, be left under it. It is difficult to understand 
why Wimmer named the Silesian novelty A. hyhridus^ while doubting 
its hybrid origin. 

I have not had an opportunity of consulting the specimens 
named A. promts in Mr. Borrer’s herbarium at Kew, but Newbould, 
who, according to Syme, made a casual examination of them, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that there was a mixture of specimens, or that 
they 'were hybrids. If the latter be the case, it is possible, as Mr. 
Bennett suggests, that they are the same as A. Jnjhridiis, 

I hope that British botanists -will keep a look-out for this 
interesting grass duriug the present summer, It may possibly 
prove to be not uncommon in moist meadows. 

P.S.—Since writing this paper, Prof. Hackel has supplied me 
with farther information regarding A, hyhridus, and has also fiir- 
nisbed me with its distribution on the Continent. The following 
is an extract from his letter:— 

Alopeciinis hybrkhis Wimm. FI. v. Sollies. 3 ed. 31 (1857) is 
certainly a hybrid of pratensis x geniculatus; Wimmer himself gave 
this name [prat, x genic.) for it in Denkschr. Schles. Geselisch. 149 
(1853); at a later period (1857) he doubted the hybrid nature of 
the plant, but he was wrong in doing so. The identification with 
Ac nigricans Horn. (A. ventricosus Pers., A. arumlinaceus Poir.) was 
made by Wichura in Act. u. Verand. Schles. Ges. 1845, 59; 1846, 
p. 63, not by Wimmer, and was erroneous. 

The synonymy of the plant is :— 

Alopecurus pratensis X GENICULATUS Wimmer, Denkschr, 
Schles. Ges, 1853, p. 149, 

A. nigricans Wiolmra, Lc. 1846, p. 63, non Hornem, 

A. hyhridns Wimm, FI. v. Schles. ed. 8, p. 31 (1857), 

Ac mterinediiis Hallier, FI. v. Heigol. Bot. Zeit. xxi. (1863), 

Distributiofic Germany: Bremen, Helgoland, Tilsit, Jena, 
Saalfeld, Leipzig, Schlesien (Liegnitz). Bohemia: Prepechy. 
Galizia: Lemberg. Russia: Fernia, St. Petersburg.” 

[The plant is also described in Aschersoii and Graebner's 
Synopsis MiUeleuropdischeii Flora, liefer, vii, part 2, pp. 138, 139 
(1899), to which reference may be made.— Ed. Journ. Bot.] 
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TEIFOLIUxM PEATENSE vae. PAEVIFLOEUM. 

By I. H. Buekill, M.A,, F.L.S.'*' 

There are'three abnormal states of the common red clover in 
which the corolla is found unduly shortened. One of these is due 
to an insect larva which feeds within the bud, stunts its growth^ 
causes it to remain closed and the basal parts to be fleshy ; the 
second occurs when the petals are in part sepaloid; the third is a 
condition in which the corolla-tube is crumpled and the ovary 
slightly foliaceous; moreover it generally has peduncles to the 
heads and short pedicels to the flowers. This last is Trifollum 
pratense var. parmflonun^ and has the following synonymy :— 

pratense var. parvijioruni Babingt. Manual Brit. Bot. ed. 1 
(1843), p. 72; Lange in Oeder’s Ifiora Danica, t. 2782. 

T, hravhysttjloH Knaf in Lotos, 1854, p. 237. 

T. pratense var. pediceUatam Knaf ex Celakovsky, Prod. d. Flora 
von Boehinen, iii. (1875) p. 669. 

pratense forma 'l.\ hraehyantheinnm. /3 heterophyllum Bony in 
Roily et Foucaud, Flore de France, v. (189*9) p. 120 (pub¬ 
lished as Ann. Soc. Be. Nat. Charente-inf4r.). 

Babington’s type-speoimens from Elgin, as well as others from 
Plymouth and Walton-on-Naze, and a type of Lange’s figure have 
been accessible to me in the Herbarium at Cambridge; a type of 
Knaf s name, collected by Auerswald in Bohemia,t has been seen 
in the Botanical Department of the British Museum of Natural 
History, South Kensington; at the Royal Gardens, Kew, are speci¬ 
mens collected at Fairmile in Surrey, at St. Leonards, at Tonbridge 
Weils, and at Elgin, from the herbaria of Borrer and H. 0, Watson, 
and from near Bordeaux, collected by 0. des Moulins; and I have 
myself collected it at Hunstanton in Norfolk, Gatton Park in Surrey, 
Waltham St. Lawrence in Berkshire, and (in company with Mr. 
G. Nicholson) near Heiligeublut in Oarinthia-—on each occasion a 
single root. All these specimens agree very closely. 

The first definition of the varhty parrIjiorum runs: ‘Hieads 
more or less stalked: calyx-teeth as long as, or longer than, the 
corolla,” and is correct as far as it goes. Celakovsky’s description 
is ^‘Ahren grosstentheils gestielt; Blitthen langer oder kurzer 
gestielt ; Deckbiatter tlieilweise ausgebildet; Grifiel ktirzer ais die 


* [Eeprinfced from the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
vol. xi. part I. pp. 29-Sl. Read 26 November, 1900.] 

t [Mr. Burkill has omitted to notice that the type was colleoted, not by 
Auerswald (from whose herbarium it came) but by Knaf himself, at Touiatan, 
in June, 1856. The attached label is signed by Knaf, who had named the plant 
1\ hraclaj stylosi and then added the following note : “ Eiffert a l\pratensi Jlori- 
bus plus minus fongi pedicellatis, pedicellis interdum rainosis, stylis brevioribus, 
tubum coroll® non ©ciaantibus, capitulis aliis braotea stiffultis, aliis s®pe desti- 
tufcis; foliolis fol. rad. apice emarginatis, etc. ^ Lotos ^ etc. Nihiiominus tamen 
varietatem inemorabilem T. pratensis esse puto, cui nomen propono: van pedi- 
cellatumP We gathered the plant many years ago at the Balham end of 
Wandsworth Common, where it occurred in some quantity.—Bn. Journ. Box.] 

s 2 
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StaiiljgeEsse/’ But the following is fuller and more in accord 
with the specimens:—Plant not robust; heads more or less stalked; 
bracts sometimes developed; corolla in the mature flower crumpled 
at the base within the calyx and not exceeding the longest of the 
calyx-teeth; pistil becoming foliaceous, the ovarial part linear- 
lanceolate, and often open above; ovules more or less aborted. 

Examination of buds not ready to expand reveals no crimipling 
of the corolla; so that this evidently takes place in the rapid 
growth of the tube which precedes the expansion of the flower; 
and it is impossible to resist the assumption that the unusual size 
of the ovary and the narrowness of the month of the calyx are the 
causes of it. 

Phyllocly of the ovary to a greater degree than in typical parvi- 
rlorum is not uncommon in Trifolium pratense ; less modiflcation in 
this direction I have found in a plant from Grlen Clova, Forfar¬ 
shire, where the peduncle and pedicels were undeveloped, but the 
corolla crumpled and the ovary elongated, though seen on micro¬ 
scopic examination to contain two normal seeds. 

Nyman correctly called T. pratense var. parviflornm an ab¬ 
normal condition; Penzig has given it a place in his Fjianzen- 
teratologie f ; and Babington,| until the publication of Lange’s 
incorrect figures of the petals and ovary, doubted if it were more 
than an accidental state. I have wished here to show bow it 
is abnormal. 

Lange found his specimens at two localities in Denmark; 
Aseherson § records it as occurring near Karlsruhe ; and Magnus, 
who mentions the foliaceous carpels, || had it from Memel in East 
Prussia. Others have named additional localities. 

Less robust than the common form of Trifolmm pratense, it 
resembles superficially the variety of this species called T. micro- 
phyl.lam by Lejeune in his Flore des environs de 8pa,^\ a type of 
which may be seen at Kew. As Lange wrote ‘‘ T. prattmse var. 
microphyllim ” on the label of his specimen, I believe that he 
recognized this; but T. microphyllim (T, pratense var, viiGrophyUum 
Lejeune & Gourtois) is not an abnormality. 

Similar also in habit are plants with prolilication of the flower, 
which I have seen from various places in Britain and have col¬ 
lected near Bagneres-de-Bigorre in the Pyrenees; and superficially 
similar in the flower-head is T. pratense var. multijidmn Seringe* * * § **''^'-— 
another abnormality, of which a type may be seen at Kew. It is 
abnormal from sepalody of the petals. 


* Gompectiis Fierce Furopece, Oerebro, 1878, p. 173. 

t Genoa, 1890, i. p. 386, 

I Memorials, Journal and Botanical Correspondence of C, G, Babington, 
(Jambridge, 1897, p. 421. 

§ Verhandl. hot. Vereins Brandenburg, xx. 1878, p, 110. • 

}i Ibid. xxi. 1879, p. 80. 

Li^ge, 1811, ii, p. 115. 1\ microphyllum Desv. is pratense, but I do 
not know for certain in what form or variety. 

** In no. Prod, ii. {Paris, 1825), p. 195. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

XXVIII.— PEKiOBicAri Publications. 

The notes on the dating and indexing of botanical periodicals 
which appeared in this Journal for 1894 (pp. 180, 271) and 1896 
(p. 168) have justified their publication, in that certain journals 
have adopted the suggestions made. The matter, however, is of 
so much importance, as everyone engaged in bibliographical in¬ 
vestigation knows, that I may be excused for reciUTing to it. It 
would certainly be a great gain to posterity if some general plan of 
dating and indexing could be agreed upon, and this should not be 
difficult, at any rate so far as dating is concerned. 

The following remarks are not intended to be exhaustive. They 
are based upon periodicals which happen to be readily accessible at 
the time of writing, and which must be constantly referred to by 
workers at systematic botany. Certain repetitions will be found of 
points indicated in the former articles; such repetitions may perhaps 
be excused on account of the practical importance of the subject. 

Dating. 

Since attention was called to the matter, the Botaniseke Jahr>- 
hiicher has borne on the back of the title-page the date of each of 
the parts composing the volume, and in a supplement to vol. xxvi. 
is given a list of the dates of each part of the preceding twenty-five 
volumes. There is thus no difficulty in ascertaining the date of 
publication of any species included in the work. A similar reform 
has been introduced in the Boletini da Hodedads Broteriana^ although 
here the dates are placed on the back of the last page of the index, 
where they are likely to be overlooked, and the mouth only, not 
the day of the month, is given. 

The Italian periodicals are singularly unsatisfactory, not only 
in dating but in other particulars. The Nuovo Giomale Botmieo 
Lkdiano appears quarterly, and bears on its wrapper and at the 
head of each number the month in which it nominally appears, but 
there is reason to doubt whether this information is altogether 
trustworthy; the number dated January of this year, for example, 
did not arrive until the beginning of March, and the number 
of the Biillettim) della SocieUi Botanica Italiana, dated Ottobre- 
Novembre 1900,” came to hand on Feb. 6th, 1901; this, by the 
way, is dated only on the cover. Malpiifhm is in even worse case, 
for the only date on the wrapper is that of the year of issue. It is 
styled '^rassegna mensuaie,” but never even approximates to a 
monthly issue; during 1899, for example, it was published in six 
parts, containing respectively fascicles 1, 2 ; fascicle 3 ; fascicle 4; 
fascicles 5, 6, 7 ; fascicles 7-10; fascicles 11, T2. The curious 
Italian oustohi by which the title-page of a volume is issued with 
its first number instead of with its last prevents the insertion of 
the actual dates of publication on the back of the title, and in the 
case of MalpigMa iavtheT conflicts with accuracy. Of the volume 
for 1900, the part containing fascicles 1-4 was received at the 
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beginning of November of that year; the second part (fasc. 6-8) 
arrived towards the end of February last; the third part (fascicles 
9-12), completing the volume, comes at the beginning of June, but 
the title-page of the volume appeared in the first part, and, like the 
wrappers of each part, is dated 1900 ! 

The dating of the Biilleim of Mi^cellaneoiia Infmnatvm has so 
often formed the subject of comment in these pages that there is 
no need to refer to it farther than to say that the volume for 1899 is 
still incomplete, the last number issued being that for September 
and October” (published in October) of that year. The reference 
to “ Xew Bulletin, 1900, iiied.” in the Botaiiical Maijazine for 
November last is thus likely to mislead, as no issue of the Bulletm 
(save certain appendixes) appeared during 1900. A difliciilty 
may therefore arise as to the authority for the species to which 
this reference is appended; it is described (/. c.) by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, and must, we think, be accredited to him, his citation of 
“ Eolfe in Kew Bulletin, 1900, ined.,” being that of an unpublished 
name. The actual dates of the issues of the Bulletin during 
1896-98 will be found in this Journal for 1896, 169 ; 1897, 461 ; 
1898, 239 ; 1899, 399. 

The Journal de Botanique is another periodical in which the 
convenience of posterity is persistently ignored. The numbers 
since April, 1899, have been systematically misdated, several 
bearing the date 1900 not having been issued until the present 
year; and as the title-page to the volume bears the date of the 
nominal year of issue, it will be extremely difficult in the future to 
ascertain the exact or even nearly approximate period of publication. 

In American periodicals the danger seems to lie in another 
direction. The dates of publication are given with such absolute 
exactitude as sometimes to arouse suspicion. For example, the 
January number of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botmiical Club bears 
at the foot of its first page “issued 31 January.” The number 
contains sixty pages and six plates; can we certainly conclude that 
the arrangements of tlie Bulletin are so perfect that no hindrance 
can possibly arise which may invalidate the entry on p. 1 ? The 
date on the last number for 1900 is Dec, 29th, in another year it was 
Deo. 30; here it is evident that a very slight delay would cause 
the new species appearing in the number to date from the following 
century. The Botanical Gazette is dated on the first page of the 
advertisements which precede the contents ; the drawback to this 
plan is that it disappears in the bound volume. I am inclined to 
think that the best plan yet suggested is that in the first number 
of Torreya, which states that “ the exact date of publication of each 
issue is given in the succeeding number”: certainly by this method 
accuracy should not be difficult. 

The matter would, however, be most satisfactorily settled if 
editors would make it a rule, in cases where there is any doubt as 
to numbers being issued punctually on the first of the month, of 
placing on the back of the title-page of the volume the exact date 
of each. If this were always done, folk would know where to 
look for the intimation, which at present, even when supplied, 
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appears in very different situations; and would thus be saved 
much of the unnecessary trouble which every systematic worker 
has experienced. 

I am curious to know what value is to be attached to the dates 
printed at the foot of each sheet or part of a sheet in Prof. E. L. 
Greene’s Pittonia, This magazine is issued in parts in the ordinary 
way, but the dating is remarkable. For example, vol. iv. part 20, 
January-Aprii, 1899,” is thus allocated at the foot of the pages: 

Pages 1-8, 5 Jan. 1899. Pages 25-40, 17 March, 1899. 

,, 9-16, 81 Jan. ,, ,, 41-52, 11 April, ,, 

„ 17-24, 7 Feb. „ 

The breaks mostly occur in the middle of a genus—‘‘ A fascicle of 
New Violets,” for example, is thus divided, and so is Antennaria. 
Are these dates to be accepted as valid for citation ? They are 
recognized as such by American botanists, and what is known as 
the “ Check-list ” was issued in sheets, each bearing a date. It 
would seem to me that the distribution of such fragments ranks 
with the sending out of ‘‘advance copies” of a paper or monograph, 
and that the true date of publication is that at which the work is 
obtainable by the public. 

It would, I think, tend to convenience if every plate published 
in a periodical bore the name of the periodical, as well as the 
volume and date : only in this way can plates be traced which have 
become separated from the accompanying text. The name of the 
Botanical Magazine appears neither on plate nor letterpress; nor 
does the name of the plant figured appear on the plaie. Each 
folio of the text is, however, dated; but Hookefs leones Plantarwn 
has not even this aid to identification, and neither text nor plates 
bear the faintest indication of the method of their publication. The 
date of the issue of each part is given on the title-page of the 
volumes. 

Indexing. 

The Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information is now adequately, 
almost lavishly, indexed- For example, in 1891—the period at 
which “ it was found necessary to publish it monthly ”—an index 
to the first five volumes was issued, followed five years later by 
another general index, which included the preceding and the subse¬ 
quent five volumes. It may be well to note that these two indexes 
are made on different principles, so that the entries in the 1891 
index do not necessarily appear in the one issued in 1896. Should 
a third be issued later, embracing the two former, the compiler 
would do well to rearrange the material; the entries under “ Africa,” 
for example, seem to be in three alphabets, besides a fourth under 
“African”; the whole, indeed, needs the revision which it will 
doubtless receive. Meanwhile each volume is fully indexed, not 
without the kind of cross-reference dear to cataloguers, e,g ,:— 

“ Library Association, visit to Kew, 200 
- [see Kew) ” : 

when we follow the latter instruction, all that rewards us is 
“ Kew, visit of Library Association, 200.” 
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It would, however, tend to convenience if the index were always 
similarly placed ; in 1892 it occupies the last pages of the volume ; 
in 1893 it follows the “contents” in the front of volume, and is 
independently paged ; in 1894 the earlier and better position is 
resumed. 

The Annals of Botany remains what it has ever been—an 
astounding example of a high-class journal, edited by men of 
undoubted position, which is devoid of the faintest pretence to 
anything in the shape of an adequate index. Under “ Contents ” 
we have a list of the papers in each part, exactly as they appear on 
the covers of each as issued; then comes what is styled an “index.” 
This is in two parts:—“A. Original papers and notes ” ; List 
of Illustrations,” the latter further divided into Plates,” and 
“A Woodcuts.” “A” is merely a list, under authors’ names, of 
the headings of the papers, once more taken from the covers of 
each part. Probably no index ever cost less trouble to make and 
more to those who want to find out what the volume contains. One 
wonders that the Clarendon Press, which publishes the Annals and 
deservedly holds a high place in matters bibliographical, can be 
content to issue a publication so inadequately indexed.''' 

The index of the Journal of the Linnean Society (vol. xxxiii.) 
shows a tendency to over-elaboration. The introduction of the 
word “ mentioned ” when a plant is only incidentally referred to 
has something to recommend it, for it enables workers to avoid the 
annoyance of looking up any number of references before arriving 
at the place where the species is fully discussed; but this result 
might be attained by a difference of type. We cannot think it 
necessary to index every variety and even form mentioned in 
a monograph ; for example, the fact that Arenaria grandiflora 
is monographically treated on a given I3age seems to preclude 
the necessity of devoting fifteen lines in the index to its 
varieties and forms. Some of the entries are unnecessarily long ; 
e» g. “Horse-Chestnut Tree, Preliminary Observations on the 
Seasonal Variations of Elevation in a Branch of, by Miller Christy, 
501-506,” might assuredly be abbreviated for index purposes, and 
we think the page on which a paper begins is usually considered 
a sufficient reference. But the fault, if fault it be, is on the right 
side. 

The Botanical Gazette has a very full index of subjects, in which 
new names are printed in black type, and synonyms in italics; 


It is not only in its indexes that the Annals shows a lamentable want of 
bibliographical method. In the bibliography appended by Mr. F. F. Blackman 
to his article on “ The Primitive Algse” in the issue for December last, the date 
of each paper is given after the author’s name in an abbreviated form—^thus, 
“ Blochmann, F., ’85 ” ; the title of the paper, which follows, has a reference to 
the volume of the periodical in which the article appeared, but in no case to the 
page ! Occasionally we have such citations as “ ’97 a,” “ ’97 b,” which appear 
to indicate separate papers published by the author cited during the same year. 
Mr.G-. S. West’s contribution on “ The Alga-flora of Cambridgeshire,” published 
in this Journal for 1899, is not included in the bibliography, but is mentioned by 
Mr. Blackman in a supplementary note in the March number of the Amiahy 
where the date is inaccurately indicated as “ ’98.” 
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the names of contributors are indexed, but no indie;itioii of their 
contributions is given. There are some classified eutrios, but these 
rightly stand in their places in the alphabetical order. The Ihilletin 
of the Tormj Club follows the far less convenient phui of having three 
indexes—one, styled “contents” is a list of papers under the names 
of their authors, and follows the title-page; the others-—“ subject 
index” and “generic index”—come at the end of the volume. 
For general inconvenience this is a good second to the AnmdH aj 
Botany, especially with regard to genera. Every reference to a. 
genus, however incidental, is indexed, but no species, not even 
new ones, are entered; so that, for example, in order to find what 
new Alliums have been described in the volume, twelve references 
have to be made, where one wonld be sufficient if the sensible plan 
of the Botanical Gazette ^vere adopted. PiUonia lias an excellent 
index of the plants described in its volumes, but tlie “ contents ” 
are arranged on no plan (or on several plans?), such words as 
“ On,” “ The,” “A,” and “ h)ome” standing first in the entries, which 
are not alphabetical. 

The index to the Bullethide la Societc IjolaniqKe de France is apt 
to be long delayed, and errs by division; thus in voL xliii. we have 
“ Oomptes rendus des Seances,” arranged by dates ; then an alpha¬ 
betical list of the names of authors, with no indication of theii* 
work ; then a list of books noticed, arranged under authors’' names ; 
and finally a list of names of plants. In spite of this elaboration, 
it is practically impossible to find certain papers in the index with¬ 
out wading through the six pages of “Oomptes rendus”: even 

headings which one would expect to see under iiamoH of plants-. 

e*ff. Prof. Van Tieghem’s “ Classification des Loranthees ”-~are not 
to be found there, and of course a paper “ siir hi division du noyau 
celiulaire ” can only be traced in the “ comptes rendus,” unless one 
knows the name of the author. The BaiicUn dc PUerhler lioinHicr 
(voL vii.) has an index of authors and one of the names of plants, 
but none of subjects ; so that, unless one knew the name of the 
author, it would bo difficult to find that anything had been pub¬ 
lished on the “ dissemination des grainos par loB poissons,” This 
Bulletin publishes certain appendixes, the plants of which a.:r (3 
included in the index ; but, as the former are paged separately and 
bound after the index, reforence to them is not easy. The Journal 
de Botanique has (1) a list of articles arranged by tlu^ mimes of 
authors; (2) a list of plates; (8) a “ table alp}iabeti(|iio goneralo 
des mati^res,”—no fewer than seven papers stand under “ sur,” 
and others under “le,” “la,” and “les”; (4) an index of the 
names of plants—four lists where one would servo. 

Prof. Engler’s Botankehe Jahrhmker holds among foreign peri¬ 
odicals the pre-eminence for a useless index which is attained by the 
Annah of Botany among periodicals written in English. A list of 
the papers arranged under authors' names in order of publication, 
filling barely a page, is considered an adequate guide to the contonts 
of a volume of more than 700 pages 1 In this case the inconvenience 
is accentuated by the fact that the volume before us—voL xxviii.— 
is almost entirely occupied by systematic papers, including the 
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descriptions of hundreds of new species, not one of which can be 
found save by the tedious process of. searching through many pages 
of print. Witii the volume is issued an excellent Eegister ” of 
the novelties described in the first twenty dive volumes of the 
Jahrinlcher, which, although by no means adequate as an index, is 
some help towards ascertaining the systematic contents of the 
series; it would appear therefore as if botanists must wait twenty- 
five years for a list of species described, or index each volume for 
themselves. The contrast between Bhodora, whose 246 pages occupy 
28 columns of index, and the Ja/n7>iir7u'r, which considers about a 
page sufficient for the 705 which follow it, would be ludicrous if 
the inconvenience to workers could be left out of the question. It 
is to be hoped that Prof. Engler will take steps to justify the 
reputation for method which Germany holds among scientific 
workers. The Botaimches Centralblatt (vol. Ixxix.) has a most 
elaborate series of indexes, twenty-three in number, each arranged 
under authors’ names ; these occupy 13 pages. 

The Xiiovo (jriornale Botanico Italiano and its adjunct the 
BuUettino give only a list of papers under authors’ names alpha¬ 
betically arranged ; that is to say, there is no index. Malpighia is 
in like case ; and so is the Annuario del R, IstitiUo Botanico di 
Roma, except that in this the authors are not even arranged alpha¬ 
betically. 

A comparatively recent practice, which originated, if I am not 
mistaken, in this Journal for 1885, and is now generally adopted, 
is the indication (by the addition of an asterisk or by difference of 
type) of novelties—whether genera, species, varieties, or new combi¬ 
nations—published in the volume. This is manifestly a convenient 
method, and should be universally adopted. 

In connection with this subject, a word may be said as to the 
indexes of systematic works. Considering how small the point is, 
it is remarkable how much inconvenience is caused by not printing 
the name of the genus at the head of each column, even when it is 
continued from the one preceding. This is omitted in Nyman’s 
Compectm, to the great detriment of ready reference. In the two 
Floras of Africa, now issuing at Kew under the same editorship, the 
name is given in one and omitted in the other. This apparently 
arises from the following with Chinese exactness the method 
adopted in the earlier volumes of each work; which, however, does 
not seem to have prevented the introduction of the new plan of 
spelling adjectival forms of proper names with a small initial 
letter. In the general index to the Flora of British India the 
preferable mode was adopted, although to the single volumes the 
indexes were printed in the criticized form. The maximum in¬ 
convenience is supplied in the HamBiiat of Trees and Shruhs drawn 
up at Kew, where a page often begins, without any heading what¬ 
ever, in the middle of the synonymy of a species 1 

The question of headings to pages is closely allied to that of 
indexing, and shows a like variety. In periodicals the plan of 
giving the name of the magazine on the left-hand page, and that 
of the article on the right, is undoubtedly the best; but the number 
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of periodiciils wliich Lave nothing at the head of the page is re¬ 
markable, including as it does the Kew Bulletin, the Memoirs 
of the I'orreij Club, Botanische Zeituiuj, Flora, BotairisJca Notiser, 
and Oesterreichisrhr. Bot, Zeitschrift, In the Annah of Botany , the 
Bulletin of the Torrey Club, Malpiyhla, Journal of the JJnnean 
Society, Giornale Botanico Italiano, and others, the names of 
author or articles head each page, the name of the periodical 
being omitted. In systematic works, the plan adopted in the 
British Museum and Kew systematic publications of indicating at 
the head of each page the genus as well as the order under 
treatment adds greatly to the facility of consultation. In some 
important works, however— e,y. Prof. Engler’s Pflanzemvelt Ost- 
Afrikas —the pages have no heading of any sort. 

My object in calling attention to these apparently trivial matters 
is to save future workers the unnecessary expenditure of time and 
trouble which their neglect has occasioned, and is occasioning to 
the present generation of botanists. The reforms advocated are 
neither unreasonable nor difficult of execution, and it is confidently 
hoped that, in some quarters at least, they will receive favourable 
consideration. 

James Britten. 


slioirr NOTES. 

OcTODicERAS JuLiANUM IN BRITAIN.—I am pleased to record from 
two Worcestershire localities the very singular and interesting 
Octodiceras Jidiamirn Brid., a moss not hitherto recorded from any 
British station. This has been found by my enthusiastic and 
painstaking friend Mr. J. B. Duncan, of Bewdley, in two different 
localities, and in fair abundance near Stourport. Mr. Duncan 
says: The moss is evidently quite aquatic, and, judging from its 
development, is well established; the two localities where I gathered 
it are over a mile apart; the plant was growing on a piece of 
natural timber along with Fontinalis and Eurhynchiuni rascifonne, 
and just covered with water.’* The plant naturally puzzled my 
friend, as its first look is that of a Fissidem, and it might be 
mistaken for a very small narrow-leaved variety of F. polyphyllus; 
but under the microscope the very short inferior lamina and truly 
different areolation at once decide its distinctness, and my deter¬ 
mination of the plant has been confirmed by Mr. H. N. Dixon. 
There appears to be no reason why this plant should not be found 
in many British streams, and it has probably been overlooked from 
the fact that it has very much the look of a Fontinalis when growing. 
It is found more or less frequently over the greater portion of 
Europe, in Canada, and the United States. Schimper and liusnot 
describe it as growing on stones in water, but Mr. Dixon kindly 
informs me that Limpricht says that on the Continent it is found 
growing on tree-roots, &c., in water as well as on stones. Lesque- 
reux and James, in their Manual of the Mosses of North America, 
say, '‘on stones and branches in wooded creeks and swamps.’* 
The following description may be useful to some:— 
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Plants slender, filiform, fasciculate-raniose, branching from 
innovations the whole length of the stem, or from the base only, 
floating. Leaves distant, linear-lanceolate, short-anriculate, the 
lamina ending at the auricles and three times as long. Flowers 
moncBcious, terminal, on more or less elongate branchlets, the male 
axillary sometimes aggregate ; perigonium of two or three leaves ; 
fruits (oladogenous) on young shoots. Calyptra nearly black, erose 
or lacerate at base; capsule oblong-ovate, greenish, soft, red at 
orifice, gradually narrowed to a short green pedicel, very fragile 
at the base, lid as long as the capsule, teeth short, irregularly 
laciniate or perforate above the middle, yellowish at base, pellucid. 

J. E. B AON ALL. 

New Worcester,shire Oarices. —The recent spell of dry weather 
has afforded good opportunity for the getting of sedges and other 
water plants; and it has been gratifying to find in a damp copse 
only four miles from the centre of Birmingham, and just within 
the Worcestershire boundary, Garex Imvigata Smith, which has not 
previously been recorded for the county, and it is also very rare in 
Warwickshire. It was kindly named by Mr. Arthur Bennett. 
Growing near it are fine patches of C, vesicaria and a quantity of 
0. strigosa, which is rare in Worcestershire and absent from War¬ 
wickshire. The following species can also be found in different 
parts of the copse, viz. 0, Pseiulo-cijperm, rostrata, viilpma^ remota, 
(Joodenowiiy and sglvatica. Part of this wood is, alas! being used 
as a tip for rubbish by the Birmingham Corporation; but bushes 
of “ guelder rose ” and raspberry and the white flowers of Piuhns 
mhereetus still adorn the greater portion; and Eqiiisetum sglvatieum 
is spread over a considerable area, with E, llmmuDi in two of the 
pools, and a great mass of Viola pulnstris hard by. At Stanklin 
Pool, near Kidderminster, Garex Ehrhartiana (Hoppe) is to be found 
in a boggy part of the pool, growing with the type (7. teretimcuJa 
Good., and interspersed with C. rostrata, as at Sutton Park. It is a 
new locality for both these sedges, and an interesting extension of 
the present range of the little-known form called Ehrhartiana. 
I understand, however, that the latter is now looked upon as 
merely a state of the true type, with which opinion I should myself 
concur,—H, Stuart Thompson. 

Garex bepauperata near Bristol. — In May, 1888, I gathered 
what I thought was a young specimen of Garex sijlxatica in Leigh 
Wood, on the Somerset side of the Avon; but, observing recently 
its resemblance to an immature form of G. depauperata Good. (= 
C. ventriaosa Curtis) from Mr. Arthur Bennett, I sent my Bristol 
plant to him, and he agrees that it is depauperata. Mr. J. W. White 
tells me that it has not been seen at its old station near Axbridge, 
on Mendip, for many years; so the appearance of this very rare 
sedge in a fresh locality in North Somerset is of some importance. 
H. Stuart Thompson. 

Ulex nanus in the Isle of Man. — Mr. L. Watt, of Clydebank, 
has sent nae a specimen of undoubted namis from West Douglas 
Head. He says : ‘‘ This is the View that is common all over from 
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Douglas Head to Suaefell, and from Port Erin to Ramsay.” This 
being so, the doubt I expressed (p. 212) is answered. — Aethur 

Bennett. 

Galium bylvestre in Oxfordshire. —This plant, which does not 
seem to have been recorded for Oxfordshire, was found during a 
recent excursion of the Toynbee Natural History Society, in chalk- 
fields near Bottom Farm, a few miles west of Henley-on-Thames.— 
G. L. Bruce. 

New Yorkshire Hepatics. — On May 4, 1901, on Ooatbam 
Marshes, North-east Yorkshire, I found a large patch of Morckia 
kibemica covered with capsules, and in such fine condition that 
Mr. Pearson says he has seen no specimens like it. From a 
distance the patch had the appearance of Fellia epiphylla with 
its long and crowded silvery setie. On washing out the Morckia, 
I found a few plants of Petalopkyllwn Ral/sii (Wils.) Gottsche, with 
young fruit, and quite distinct from the Morckia by the fan-like 
frond with lamelhu on the upper surface. It is interesting to add 
these two hepatics from the east coast of Britain. Mr. Pearson 
says the PetalophyUiim is one of the most important discoveries 
amongst the Hepaticfu of recent years.— Wm. Ingham. 

Cardamine impatiens in Middlesex. — The existing records for 
this plant in Middlesex are old ones, and their correctness is doubted 
by Trimen & Dyer in their Flora, and apparently in Topographical 
Botany. It still occurs in the county, and with every appearance 
of being indigenous; I found several plants in June last on the 
bank of a stream in the Harrow district.—P. Whiohelmore. 

The Plates of ‘English Botany,’ ed. m. — Is it possible to 
ascertain who drew the plates first published in the third edition of 
English Botany i As is well known, fresh details were added to 
some of the original plates, while in some instances fresh plates 
were substituted for those of the earlier editions. Messrs. Bell & 
Sons, who bought the book from Mr. Hardwicke’s assignees, have 
no information on the subject. It would be of interest to place the 
information on record, and possibly some reader may be able to 
supply it.— James Britten. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Species Genera et Ordines Algariim . . . auctore J. G. Agardh. 
VoL III., pars 4: supplementa ulteriora et indices sistens. 
Lund: Gleerup. 1901. 8vo, pp. 148. 

The last work we are ever to receive from the pen of Prof. J. G. 
Agardh has just been published—the final supplement to Ms famous 
Species Genera et Ordines Alganim. This work was begun, as is 
well known, in 1848, and in 1880 the second part of vol. iii. 
appeared. Eighteen years later the third part was published, 
coming as a surprise to phycologists, for many other papers had 
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appeared in the interval, and it was supposed that the Species 
Genera et Ordines had been finished. Now comes the fourth and 
final part as a last suppieinenti, and with it an index, which not 
only refers to the last few parts and also to the Analecta and 
other works on Floridem. 

The first division of this volume deals with the affinities of the 
Floridem and the views of authors on the connection between this 
group and representatives of lower groups of algae. This is followed 
by (ii.) a treatment of the genus Calluphyllis, giving the character¬ 
istics of the subdivisions into which the species fall, with notes on 
certain plants and on the work of other authors. A short note on 
(iii.) Micruccelia follows, and another (iv.) on CJiavipia. Clujlacladia 
catenata forms the subject of division v., being placed by the author 
in a subdivision EndocUctytni of the genus ChyhcLadia. 

The next division (vi.) consists of a lengthy treatment of 
Gracilaria, which genus he divides into four main groups— Macro- 
oystldeiB, MlcrocysUdecBi PlatycystidecB^ and Flectocystidece, depending 
on the size and position of the thallus cells as seen in transverse 
section. Sixty-one species are enumerated, including more than 
one that is new. Two new species of Ciirdma are next described 
(vii.), one from Australia, collected by the late Miss Hussey, and 
one from New Zealand, sent by Mr. B. M. Laing. 

Division viii. treats of plants which have been placed under 
Nizzophlea and Dasyphlea ; followed by further details on Endoyenia 
(ix.), a new genus described in Analecta, Contiuuatio iv. Another 
new genus, Hiisseyaj is next described, allied to CJiomlrm (x.). 
It contains one species, H, australis. A third new genus is founded 
in xi., Microgunyriis^ allied to Rhodymenia, the species for which it 
was created being ill, phyllophoroides, from Australia. The last 
section of this work (xii.) is devoted to a few remarks on certain 
species of E'loridecB wliioh are somewhat ambiguous— Cordylecladia 
Gonferta, Delesserta Barton ice, Tkysanocladia oppodtifoUa, Grateloupia 
acuminata^ and Grateloupia giyantea. 

The index referred to above concludes this book, three-fourths 
of which were seen in type by the aged author, whose untiring 
energy and wide knowledge have done so much for the study of 
phyGology. E. S. B. 

Morphology of Spermatophytes. By John M. Coulter, Ph.D., and 
Charles J. Chamberlain, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. x, 188, with 106 
figures. Appleton & Co. New York. Price not stated. 1901. 

The title of this book is misleading. As it stands on the shelf 
it shows only the comprehensive statement Seed-plants.’' But 
though we may condone a somewhat brief and vague statement on 
the back of a book, we expect the title-page to give a fair indication 
of its contents. The preface does not help, but the ** Contents ” 
inform us that the present volume is Part I., and deals only with 
Gymnosperms, the incomparably larger group of Angiosperma 
being presumably left for future treatment. Certainly the Gymno- 
sperms afford scope enough and to spare for one book, and we 
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should welcome a more emphatic separation than is expressed by 
the view which regards these and the Angiosperms as merely sub¬ 
divisions of one of the great divisions of the plant-worlds Eobert 
Brown gob as far as that nearly a century ago when he recognized 
the importance of the difference between an ovule on an open 
carpel and ovules enclosed within an ovary chainbei\ But from 
Hofmeister onwards tiie tendency of research has been to widen the 
gulf between the two subdivisions of seed-plants, and to indicate 
that in the Gymuosperms we have a group, perhaps more than one 
group, which should rank as a plant-division of equal value to 
Pteridophyta, holding a position between the fern-plants and the 
flowering-plants proper. Messrs. Coulter and Chamberlain might 
well have seized the opportunity afforded by the publication of a 
book which recapitulates the results of recent work, and more than 
any other emphasizes this position, to recognize that position by a 
distinctive group name. Part II. of a worK on the same lines is at 
present an impossibility. There is much, very much more to be 
done on the gametophyte stage of the hfe-liistory of the Angio¬ 
sperms before a volume companion to the one before us can be 
written. 

As regards the book under review, it is an excellent and authori¬ 
tative summary of the general morphology of the Gymuosperms. 
These are considered as including four series— Cyocuiales, Ginh'goaies, 
Conifer ales, and Gnetales, The second comprises the monotypic 
genus Ginkgo^ the characters of which, as striking and peculiar as its 
name, justify its separation from the Conifers as a distinct group. 
Anatomical details are referred to only where they bear directly upon 
the general character of the groups; the work does not profess to 
be a text-book of anatomy. Uytological details in the gametophyte 
stage are, on the other hand, very fully described. Nor is the 
treatment, except for broad distinctions, a systematic one. Genera 
in each series are referred to as illustrating points in morphology, 
but the subdivision of the series is barely touched upon. 

Briefly we have here a book which gives just what a student has 
hitherto been unable to get in a single volume—an intellectual 
gymnospermous repast almost as perfect, from the points of view 
selected, as was possible at the time of publication, and set forth as 
regards typography and illustrations in quite the best neo-American 
style. Many of the figures are new, occasionally embodying the 
result of researches hi&iierto unpublished, as, for instance, in the 
case of some of those describing the cytology of the gametophyte 
in the Conifers. 

The authors draw attention to an unusual limitation which they 
adopt of tbe two stages in the life-history of the plant. They regard 
the history of the sporophyfee as closed with the appearance of the 
spore motner-cell rather than with that of the spore. This has 
seemed to us to be the best defined line of demarcation between the 
two generations, both on account of the redaction division, and 
because preceding this division the mother-cell passes into a more 
or less prolonged resting condition. It certainly represents the 
greatest break in the continuity of the life-history.” The seed 
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fceaclies tliafc a prolonged resting condition is no argument for or 
against a morphological dividing line in life-history. But iny 
colleague Mr. V. H. Blackman, who has kindly looked through the 
book with me, seems to favour this putting back of the gametophyte 
stage. In their account of the male gametophyte in the Cycacls, 
the authors point out that the relation between the ciliated sperm- 
cells of the Gycads and those of the Feni-piants is rather biological 
than morphological, as each corresponds to the mother-cell of 
a fern antlierozoid and not to the ciliated male cell. They are 
therefore identical with the so-called male cells of all ordinary seed- 
plants, being peculiar only in the possession of cilia. The contrast 
with Pterodophytes, where each mother-cell organises and dis¬ 
charges a ciliated sjDerm-cell, is a sharp one. 

The bibliography at the end of each chapter is useful; we are, 
however, surprised to find no reference to Dr. Masters’s work on 
the morphology and taxonomy of the Gruciferm, 

We regret that we can give no information as to the price of the 
book, the more so as it is one which the advanced student should 
read. It is difficult to understand the extreme modesty of some 
publishers in refraining from obtruding the price of a book on the 

A. B. E. 


Eecent American Papers on Fungi. 

In America, even more than in this country, cultivated plants 
are subject to epidemics of disease caused by parasitic fungi. An 
account of one of these pests that attacks the violet has been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. P. H. Dorsett in Bulletin No. 23 of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The violet disease is due to a hyphomycetous fungus, 
Alternaria Violm* The plants are attacked on any part and at any 
stage, but it is the growing leaves that suffer most. They are much 
disfigured by the spots and blotches caused by the fiuigus, and often 
entirely killed. The disease has in many places seriously checked 
the culture of violets. Mr. Dorsett suggests preventive measures, 
as fungicides are found to be ineffective. The illustrations from 
photographs are very good. 

Dr. Herman von Schrenk published last year a report on some 
of the fungi that grow on red cedar, Jtmipems virginimia; he has 
recently issued in Bulletin 25 the preliminary results of his studies 
on some of the diseases of New England conifers caused by fungi 
of the group of Polyporem, Most of them are well-known enemies 
of European foresters, but in the great untended woods of America 
they work more damage than they are allowed to do here. One of 
the most troublesome and the most difficult to stamp out is Poly- 
porus SchweinitzH, which fastens on the roots, and spreads under¬ 
ground from tree to tree ; the fruiting bodies are at first produced 
on the ground, and finally on the trunk of the tree. The other 
members of the group that he describes— P. pimcola, Trmmtes 
Pifii, &c.—are wound parasites; they gain entrance by broken 
branches, or through the holes caused by insects and woodpeckers. 
Where conditions are favourable to their growth, they very soon 
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destroy the tree, The value of the report is greatly enhanced by 
photographs and drawings. 

Mr. Erwin F. Smith has given us, in Bulletin No. 26, an 
account of Wakker’s hyacinth germ, Pseudomonas thjacintki, which 
causes a disease of hyacinths known as the yellow disease,” or 
‘'Wakker’s disease.” Mr. Smith has followed Wakker in his 
investigation, and has confirmed the bacterial nature of the 
disease by a long and careful series of cultures and innoculations 
of healthy plants. The microbe, he tells us, “enters the plant 
through wounds, and multiplies in the vascular system, filling the 
vessels, especially those of the bulb, with a bright yellow slime 
consisting of bacteria.” Gradually the whole plant is destroyed, 
and great loss is caused to hyacinth growers. The disease is con¬ 
fined to the Netherlands. The subject of bacteria causing diseases 
of plants is occupying more and more the attention of plant 
pathologists, and all additions to our knowledge are sincerely 
welcome. 

Bulletin No. 27, issued by the same Department, deals with the 
“ Wilt-disease of Cotton, and its control.” The disease, which is 
caused by a fungus that lives in the soil and attacks the roots of the 
cotton-plant, had been already described by Mr. Erwin Smith in a 
previous Bulletin. Mr. W. A. Orton has been experimenting on 
the best methods of combating the disease, and gives the results in 
this paper. It has been found impossible to kill the fungus by the 
application of fungicides to the soil, or to the plants attacked. He 
strongly advises growers to avoid planting cotton on infected soils, 
and, above ail, to choose for cnitivation the plants that have been 
proved to be resistant. Parasitic fungi are curiously selective as to 
their host, and, for no apparent reason, one variety of a species is 
preyed upon and another left. 

Prom the New York Agricultural Experiment Station there 
have been issued recently three Bulletins dealing with parasitic 
fungi. No. 182 gives the result of experiments with sulphur-lime 
in the prevention of onion-smut, Urocystis Cepulm, a disease which 
works much havoc in certain districts in America. The sulphur- 
lime is sown along with the onion-seed, and the benefit to the onion 
crops has been very marked. No. 185 discusses an apple-tree canker 
caused by SpJmropsls Maloruni, The fungus grows also on pear, 
quince, and hawthorn. Scraping the bark and whitewashing is 
recommended as a cure. 

An account of the ravages of Rhlzoctonia occupies Bulletin 
No. 186. It is a sterile fungus forming a brown mycelium, and 
occasionally selerotia. It has been found to be the cause of disease 
in a large series of plants both in Europe and America. These 
papers are valuable additions to our knowledge of plant-diseases, 
and their prevention or cure. 

Mr. C. G. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, has been publishing at intervals 
Mymlogical Notes dealing with the larger fungi, which he is willing 
to send to all students of these plants, free of charge. The latest 
of these, issued in Deo. 1900, deals with the Goliybias of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Lloyd pays no regard to tradition in his systematic work; he 
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refuses to cumber the name of the plant with the authority for the 
specieSj as, he thinks, by so doing we but minister to the vanity of 
the species maker; and also he rejects the claims of priority to 
displace a well-known name. The author writes with much eu- 
thnsiasm, but not always with care, and so we find such sentences 
as ‘‘ we have had opportunity to since observe it rather frequent."’ 
Some day, we doubt not, Mr. Lloyd will cite his authorities, and 
pay attention to his style. He is issuing a series of photographs of 
Agarics, and, if they are as good as the illustrations of his Oollybias, 
they must be most helpful to students of mycology. A L S 

Les Desnudika de France, Par Joseph GomIire. 8vo, pp. 222, 

16 plates. Klincksiek, Paris. 

This is a very pretentious volume, as it deals with the Desmids of 
the whole of France, where the most varied conditions obtain as to 
habitat, &c. We must confess that we are greatly disappointed 
with the work. It will serve the purpose of a catalogue of those 
species hitherto recorded for France; the introductory matter 
should prove useful to the beginner, and so should the short 
descriptions of the species to a botanist; but critical remarks con¬ 
cerning allied species, which are of the greatest use to an earnest 
student, are totally lacking. It is painfully evident that a master 
of this group of plants is still wanting to France. The number of 
species of Desmids recorded for the whole of France is some scores 
less than those on record for the county of Yorkshire alone. The 
number of localities, too, is very few—much fewer than we should 
expect from an average English county. 

On p. 25 the author writes :—“ Une bonne figure vaut toujours 
mieux pour la determination des espeees qu’une description si 
parfaite qu’elle soit.” We only wish that the author had given 
good figures. The drawings are certainly not good; they are 
crude—many of them very crude—and the faults exhibited are so 
numerous that it is a difficult matter to determine where to begin 
and point out a comparatively small number of the more inaccurate 
figures. We strongly advise M. Oomere to examine the figures of 
a work published on British Desmids fifty-three years ago, and 
then notice his own figures, issued after five progressive decades 
have elapsed—in a country, too, which is usually supposed to be 
much more artistic than Britain. On PL xiv., fig. Ba and fig. Sb, 
two figures are given of one of the most characteristic species—■ 

Mkrasterlas furcata^'' which certainly belong to the genus, but 
could not be mistaken for this species by the merest tyro. On the 
same plate the figure representing M, Thommiana does not show 
the characteristics of that species, and the outline of If. Jemieri is 
not that of the type. The apices of fig. 1, Pi. i., are not those of 
Clostermm Uneatimi, and we are quite certain that no real Glosteria 
exhibit the want of grace and symmetry depicted in many of the 
figures with which this genus is illustrated. On PL vi., fig. 1, a 
caricature of Fleiirotmnmm nodulosxm is given which certainly does 
not agree with the author’s description of it. The figures of 
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Tetnienionis, on the same plate, make one think that French examples 
are fast ^deteriorating with regard to symmetry and grace. No 
attempt is made in the figures on the same plate to show the cha¬ 
racteristic feature of the genus Docidhm, On PL vii. a notable 
characteristic is omitted in fig. 1. Fig. 4 does not represent 
typical Oosmariuni ccelatum^ and fig. 6 is certainly a wonderful 
0 . Holmiense. Fig. 36 h will do for the vertical view of a Staiira- 
strum, the four angles will not do for any Cosmarkmi; the author 
had better try again to copy Wille’s figure (attributed to Leme in 
the author’s description of this plate). The want of symmetry 
throughout this plate is striking. Just to refer to two things out 
of many on Plate viii., fig, 1 is a bad drawing of Cosmarium 
pachydermim, its chief characteristic being omitted, and C. Brehu- 
zonii always has twice as many papillge in the periphery as those 
figured by the author. On Plate ix., fig. 26« certainly does not 
belong to the same species as fig. 266 . On Plate x., two figures 
of FAiaBtrum insigne are given, whose polar lobes are totally 
different from those characteristic of this species; and fig. 13 is 
shocking. On PL xi, Stmimstrum vertidllatum is quite wrong, and 
has obviously been copied from Cooke. On PL xv. a figure is 
given of a species we do not believe in; the author should compare 
itwith a specimen of Xanthidinm antilopacum when the surrounding 
mucilage is contracting. Fig. 13 is also no representative of 
mature X. acideatimi. 

We have not space to comment any further on the drawings; 
we are however of opinion that neither Messrs. Petit, Gay, 
Lemaire nor Gomont would have issued such plates as accompany 
this work. The author does not appear to have had proofs sub¬ 
mitted to him, as the spelling of both generic and speoifi.c names 
requires careful revision, 


Digtyosiphon. 

A PAPEE by Dr. Sv. Murbeck, entitled “ Ueber den Bau und die 
Eiitwickelung voii Dictyoziphon fmmculacens Grev.,” appears in the 
VidemkahzseUkahptz SJcrifter, Mathem-,-naturvuL Kiam^ 1900, No, 7. 
The author divides his work into the following sections:—Growth, 
Branching, Thalius Cavity, Conducting and Strengthening Tissue, 
Assimilative Tissue, Cell-tension, Hairs, Hyphm, Attachment, Re¬ 
productive Organs, 

Under these headings the subject has been worked out in great 
detail, and some facts brought to notice which are interesting in 
connection with other members of the PImophycecB. The family of 
Dictyosiphonacem is a small one, as defined by Bngler & Prantl in 
NaturL PJianzenfamilien^ consisting only of three genera— Dictyo- 
$ipho 7 %j Gobia, and Scytothamius. Of these, the first two are repre¬ 
sented in the northern hemisphere, and can therefore be conveniently 
studied and compared, as is the ease in the present paper, by 
European botanists; the third— Scytothammis —is only recorded 
from the South Temperate region, and an account of this genus, 
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which it is hoped will soon appear, must gain largely in interest by 
a study of this examination of Dictyosiphon by Dr. Murbeck. 

The section describing the strain arising from unequal growth 
of the innermost and outermost cells of the thallus is perhaps the 
most interesting, as touching on wider biological questions than 
can be raised in the other parts of the pa]per. As the anchor says, 
the question of the tension of tissues in marine algae is a subject of 
recent study only, and the result shows a marked contrast to the 
mode of tension in the higher plants. This is of course to be 
expected in view of the wholly different surroundings of the two 
groups. Among the algce, except in the case of those which secrete 
lime, everything makes for greater flexibility and elasticity, and, 
even among plants and animals hardened by an outward secretion 
of lime, there remains, as is shown by Prof. Stewart in his paper 
on the subject,uncalcified nodes between each joint, which prevent 
the plant from becoming so rigid as to cause its destruction from 
the movement of the water. It is obvious that in fairly large plants, 
such as Dictyosiphon fceniculaceus^ some such elasticity as is described 
by Dr. Murbeck is necessary for their protection. 

The growth of the hairs is fully described and figured, but no 
new facts are given concerning the use to the plant of these growths, 
so common among the Plmo 2 '>hyce<B. The formation of pits, the 
consequent enlargement of the surface of the thallus, and Prof. 
Eeinke’s theory as to the possible employment of the hairs in 
abstracting mineral substances from the water, is brought forward, 
and the experience of the author, in common with others, is shown 
to be that the more plentiful the hairs, the finer the plant. But 
which is cause and which effect ? When will someone experiment 
on this point in the growing plant ? 

The occurrence of hyphje in fceniculaceiis is here demonstrated 
for the first time, though they were already known in D. hippuroides, 
The interest lies, however, less in this fact than in the irregularity 
of their occurrence in the thallus, being found in large quantities 
in some parts, and in others not at ail. The Wille theory as to the 
connection of hypha3 with the assimilation of G 0^ seems hardly to 
fit a case like this, and there are also difficulties in the way of re¬ 
garding them as mechanical supports. A study of allied Ffmophycem 
is necessary for a solution of this question, 

A description of the mode of attachment between D.fmiicidaceus 
and Chord aria, on which it grows, shows an ingenious intermingling 
of the two plants at the point of junction, and it w^ould be interesting 
to study the mode of attachment of other members of the family, or 
of this one on other hosts. 


^ Cat. Comp. Anat. R. Coll. Surgeons, L 54. 



ARTICLES IN JOURNALS.^ 

Hot, Gazette (18 May).—H, N, Wliitford, ‘ Genetic development 
of forests of N. Micliigaii.’—E, W. D. Holway, ‘ Mexican Fungi.’— 
G. M, Hoiferty, ‘ Ovule and embryo of Fotamogeton natans' (2 pL). 

Bot. Zeitivng (1 June).—L. J. Oelakovsky, ‘ Die Gliederung der 
Kaiilome ’ (1 pi.). 

Bull, de VHerh. Boissier (31 May). — A. de Candolle, ‘Plantse 
Madagascarienses ab Alberto Mocquerysio lect^e.’ — H. Christ, 

^ Elaphoglossnyn Bangii, une foug^re ancestrale.’—K. Mtilier, ‘ Mono- 
grapliie der Gattung Scapaniad — C. Meylan, ^ Catalogue des 
Hdpatiques du Jura.’ — G. Beauverd, ‘Dissemination des graines 
par le vent.’—G. Hegi, ‘ Das Obere TosstaL’ 

Bull. Soc. Bot. France (voL xlviii, 1,2; June).—M. de Vilmorin, 

‘ Armand David’ (1826-1900).—E. Bescherelle, ‘ Flore bryologique 
de Tahiti.’—J. Comere, ‘Diatomees recoltees k St. Jean de Luz.’— 
E. Bornet, ‘ Gaspard Adolphe Chatin’ (1813-1900; portr.).—L. 
Geneau de Lamarli^re, ‘ Contribution a la Fiore de la Marne.’— 
L. Lutz, ‘ Additions ^ la Fiore de Corse.’—D. Clos, ^So7ichus lacerus.' 

Ball. Torreij Bot. Club (21 May). — H. M. Richards, ‘ Cerarno- 
thamnion Codiid (gen, nov.; 2 pL). — P. A. Rydberg, ‘Rooky 
Mountain Flora.’ Piperia^ gen. nov. orchid. ( = MontolivcBa Rydb.). 
— E. A. Burt, ^ Tremella mycetophila^ (1 pi.). — A. Eastwood, 
Paronychia B'ranciscana^ sp.n. —J. K. Small, ‘ Shrubs and trees of 
Southern States.’ — B. L. Robinson, ‘ Further notes on the Agri¬ 
monies.’ — PL H. Ruaby, ‘Plants collected in S. America, 1885-6’ 
(contd.). 

Gardeners' Chronicle (25 May ).—Wilsotiiana (fig. 121).— 
(1 June). Malortiea Koschiyana Wendl. & Dammer, sp.n. — C. T. 
Druery, ‘ Truncate Ferns.’—(15 June). ‘ Thomas Meehan ’ (portr.), 
(22 June), M. Foster, ‘ Iris Ewbankiana, sp. n.’ (fig. 152). 

Journal de Botanique (April; received 28 May),—C. Saiivageau, 
* Les Sphacelariac^es ’ (oont.).—H. Hua k A. Chevalier, ‘ Les Lan- 
dolphi^es du Senegal,’ &c. (concL). — 0. Gerber, ‘ La respiration 
des Olives ’ (concL). 

Malpiyhia (xiv. fasc. 9-12; dated 1900, received 5 June). — 0. 
Mattirolo, ‘ Sulla importanza pratica della Botanica scientifica.’— 
G. Lopriore, ‘A. B. Frank ’ (1839-1900; portr.).—Id., ^Ainarantacem 
nov^.’—A. Fiori, ‘ Nuovo microtomo automatico.’—G. B. Traverso, 
‘ Micromiceti de Tremezzina.’—A. Piccone, ‘ Noterelle Ficologiobe.’ 
Id., ‘ Flora marina del Mar Rosso.’—A. Bdguinot, ‘ Carex^ Grioletiid 

Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschrift and June; received 19 June).— 

E. Hackel, ‘ Neue Graser.’ — M. Soitokovic, ‘ Die perennen Arten 
der Gentiana aus der Section Cyclostiyma' —(May). 0. E. Schulz, 
‘ Zur geographischen Verbreitung des Melilotm polonicus.' — V. 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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Scliiifiier, ‘ Mattu-ialism Moosflora des Orients/ — 

(June), A. Biirgerstein, ‘A. V. Kenier’s Beobaclitiingen liber 
die Zeit des Oeffiiens und Schliessens von Bliiten/ ■™' J. Villielm, 
‘ Neiie teratologisohe Beobachtungen an P(uii(t}isia pcdnstrli;.' — J. 
Dorfler, Centaurea IlalacHyl, sp. ii. 

Rhodora (20 May).—F. Lamson-Scribner & E. D. Merrill, ‘New 
England Panicums.’—F. 0. Collins, ‘Notes on Algse.’—^A.Rehder, 
‘ Hybrids of Querciis Uicifolia ’ (1 pi.). — (June). Botany of Mount 
Katalidiii,—J. F. Collins, ‘ Bryopiiytes of Maine.’ 


BOOK-^NOTES, NEWS, dr. 

We have received from Mr. Upcott Gill the second and con¬ 
cluding part of the Century Supplement to the Dictionary of Gardening, 
of which the earlier portion was noticed on p. 43. We have already 
expressed our opinion of the merits and demerits of the work, the 
former of which greatly outweigh the latter. The coloured plate of 
daffodils, which faces the ugly title-page, is a divsfigurement rather 
than an ornament to the book—a criticism which applies to several 
of the illustrations in the text—and is made uglier by the blue 
lettering employed ; and some of the information given— e, g. as to 
the apparatus used for “spraying”—reads like an advertisement. 
We note many references— e,g, under Qiiercus — to the discrepancies 
in nomenclature between the “ Kew Hand-list” and the Index 
Keivensis. 

It is announced that Prof. C. E. Sargent’s Silva of North America 
will be supplemented by two extra volumes, containing plates and 
descriptions of trees added during the last ten years to the region 
covered by the work. The new volumes will contain 115 plates, 
and will be published next spring. 

Messrs. W. & G. S. West are issuing in the Ty^ansactiom of the 
Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union a localized list of the freshwater algas 
of the county. A hundred pages of the list, embracing 470 species 
and many varieties, have already been issued, this being less than 
half the number to be recorded. Many species are recorded for the 
first time in Britain. The authors give those synonyms which they 
consider will be useful to future workers, and they express a hope 
that the list “will be deemed worthy to form an acceptable and 
substantial basis-list, serving as a useful guide to future workers 
both in the matter of the classification of these plants and in the 
species they may expect to find.” Judging by the numerous 
localities under a large number of the species, much of the ground 
seems to have been well worked. It is probably the most complete 
list of fresh-water algee ever issued for any district. 

The first part of vol. viii. of the Flora of Tropical Africa has 
been issued. The following botanists have contributed: Mr. N. E. 
Brown (PontederiacecB, Xyridem, Aroidem)\ Mr, 0. B. Clarke {Com- 
meUnacem) ; Mr. J. G. Baker {Juncacem) ; Mr. 0. H. Wright [Fglmem 
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and PmhdiuiecB). Tlie geiins Zinfanthcva N. E. Br. is established ou 
Engier’s figure and description of Pseudohi/drosDie BilUneri. 

A. NEW part (voL iii. part 2) of Mr. J. M. Wood’s Natal Plants 
contains figures and descriptions of twenty-five South African spe¬ 
cies, among which are some well-known and other more interesting 
plants—e.g. Strijchnos Henningsil Glilg., Oka Woodiana Knobh, 
Gladiolus inaudemls Baker. 

In the new part (cxxv.; issued May 15) of the Flora BrasUiends^ 
Prof. Cogniaux continues his enumeration of the Orchidacem, We 
note under the species of Oattleija an extensive enumeration of the 
apparently interminable florists’ varieties: the synonymy of C. 
labiata alone occupies about twenty closely printed columns 1 

Biltmore Botanical. Studies is the most recent addition to the 
list of American periodicals. The first number is dated April 8, 
1901; it will be “ issued at irregular intervals ”—a phrase which 
might be added to the title of certain periodicals nearer home—and 
is described as Journal of Botany embracing papers by the 
Director and Associates of the Biltmore Herbarium.” The papers 
in the present issue are careful pieces of work; they comprise a 
paper on Cratcegus by the Director, Mr. C. D, Beadle, in which 
twenty-one new species are described; the large crop of North 
American novelties in this genus at present leads us to express a 
hope that the old types are sufficiently understood. With Mr. P. E. 
Boynton Mr. Beadle gives a revision of MarshalUa, illustrated by 
eleven plates, and with Mr. C. L. Boynton discusses certain species 
of Riidbeckui. A paper on ‘‘ new or little-known species of TrillixmP' 
is contributed by Mr. T. G. Harbison. Messrs. Wesley & Son are 
the London agents for the periodical; the price of the present 
number is fifty cents. 

The “Minutes of Evidence taken before the Departmental 
Committee on Botanical Work and Collections at the British 
Museum and at Kew with Appendices and Index to accompany 
the Report presented to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury dated lltli March 1901 ” have been printed, but have 
not yet, we believe, been published. 

TiiE new part (dated 21 June) of Das Fjlanzenreich is devoted 
to a Monograph of the Monmlacem by Miss Janet Perkins and Dr. 
Gilg. In Die Naturliche Pjlanzenfamilien the Mosses are continued; 
the latest instalment contains the Andr^ales and Bryales, by 
Dr. Brotherus and W. Ruhland; and the Dicraxiacem^ for which Dr. 
Brotherus alone is responsible. 

The accuracy in general matters for which the Daily Mail has 
long been conspicuous, extends to its botanical information. We 
reproduce the most recent item in the hope that the publicity now 
given to the methods of the “ professional botanist” will cause him 
to abstain from this nefarious means of adding to his income :— 

“ Pour of the daintiest of English wild plants are rapidly dis¬ 
appearing from this country, and one, at any rate, can rarely be 
seen outside Kew Gardens. This is the Cypripedium calceolus, 
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coiiiiiioiily known as the ' lady’s slipper.’ Ic is really a wiki oroiiicl, 
with a pretty yellow liower resembling in shape the article which 
has given it its popular name. The other vanishing plants are the 
Osiminda regalis, the Seolopendrium vulgare (hart’s tongue), and 
the Aspleiiiiim veiide (green spleenwort), all of which are ferns. 
Their disappearance is due to the depredations of the tourist, 
especially of the cyclist, and the professional botanist, who scours 
the woods and disposes of his ‘ finds ’ for a few pence in the streets 
of the nearest large town .”—Daily Mail^ June 26. 

There can, however, be little doubt that, apart from the ravages 
of professional botanists ” and the destructive efforts of various 
local bodies, who throughout the country are engaged in destroying 
grassy roadsides and scarifying hedgebanks, to the great advantage 
of the nettles, docks, and other weeds which take the place of the 
native vegetation, our British plants are threatened with a new 
danger. We entirely associate ourselves with the protest printed 
by Professor L. 0. Miall in the Times of June 3, which we reproduce 
in the hope that our readers may, in their respective localities, join 
in opposing any similar proposition that may be made. Prof. Miall 
writes:— 

'"I have before me the programme of the Essex Technical 
Instruction Committee for Field Studies in Natural History. The 
course for 1901 is intended to instruct teachers in the elements of 
botany by means of rambles in search of wild Bowers. One leading 
feature is a vacation course of ten days in the New Forest. The 
teachers are to be accompanied by local guides, and their attention 
is particularly directed to the rarest species, which are specially 
named, as well as the places in which they are known to grow. To 
collect, dry, and identify plants is the chief aim of the leaders, who 
not only urge every teacher to make his own collection, but suggests 
that duplicate plants will prove useful for ‘ special fascicles.’ It 
would not interest many of your readers to discuss at length the 
educational value of such a programme. It seems to me lamentable 
that teachers should be advised to study natural history by schedules, 
and to gather pjlants merely in order to name and dry them. I 
imagine that they will be worse and not better for working through 
so dry and barren a coarse. Nothing shows the want of judgment 
of the promoters more clearly than that untrained botanists should 
be seriously advised to pay particular attention to the difficult and 
uncertain subspecies of the common bramble. But all of us, 
whether we are concerned with the teaching of botany or not, have 
an interest in the preservation of our native plants. The Essex 
Committee is simply organizing a raid upon plants which are 
already near to extinction. I hope that they will fail to discover 
the rarities which they selfishly covet; their enterprise is, I venture 
to say, an injury to natural history and to education alike. It may 
not be too late to get this programme cancelled, and I would beg 
those who care for live natural history to use their infiuence in 
diverting the attention of the Essex collectors to some other pursuit 
where they will do less harm.” 





,A. Leuroclme libKospermoides B, Omaxim,'axaiica 
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ALABASTRA DIVERS A. —Part VIIL 
By Spkncer Le M. Moore, E.L.S. 

(Plate 424.) 

Leurocline, 

Borraginearum e subtribu LithospeniieariimgenmnoYxxm (tab. 424 A). 

Calyx alfee 5-partitus, segmentis liberis angustis inter se in,' 
jequalibus postico revera minore persistentibus. Coroiise tnbus 
cylindraceus, faucibiis ampliatis iiitus nudis; limbus 2-labiatus, 
labio superiore erecto breviter 2dobo, labio inferiore breviter 8-Iobo 
patente. Stamina 5, faucibus inserta, inciusa; filamenta brevis- 
sima; anther^e oblong^e, obtus^e. Ovarii lobi 4, gynobasi planse 
insert!; stylus filiformis; stigma breviter 2-lobum. Nuciilse 
sgepissime 4, trigonal, tuberculatse, areola plana basilari gynobasi 
planas affixfe. Pruticuli parvi, ramosi, liispidi vel verrucafci. Folia 
alterna. Flores mediocres, ex axillis superioribus solitatim 
oriundi. 

This genus has all the characters of Echiochiion, except that the 
stamens are inserted in the throat of the corolla, and, its principal 
raison d'etre, that the nutlets are fixed by a flat base to a flat (not 
conical) gynobase. In this latter character, as also somewhat in 
habit, it resembles Lohostemon, from which it differs in having an 
irregular calyx with small posticous lobe, a distinctly zygomorphic 
corolla, included stamens and bilobed stigma. Its i^osition in the 
order, as understood by Bentham in the Genera Flantariim, seems 
to be next Sericostoma, from which, however, it is separated by 
several important characters. 

Leurocline lithospermoides, sp. nov. Caule stricto mox 
ramoso, ramis foliosis erectis rigidis glabris, folds sessilibus lineari- 
oblongis obtusis vel obtusissimis supra glabris subtus marginibusque 
pilis brevibus hispidis basi albo-verrucatis obsitis, pediceliis sub- 
nullis, calycis ampli segmentis a corolhe tubo superatis linearibus 
vel lineari-ianceolatis acutis hispidis segmento postico nunquam 
evanido, corollce tubo juxta medium coartato limbi dilatati lobis 
rotundatis undulatis, stylo incluso, nucixlis obtusis. 

Hab. British East Africa, Leikipia, June, 1898; Dr. J. IV. 
Gregory. Gof, 3900 feet, and between Le and Tocha, 1898 ; Lord 
Delamere (Herb, Mus, Brit.). 

Planta usque ad 25*0 cm. alt., sed ssepe humilior. Folia 
l‘0-2*0 cm. long,, modice 0*25~0’3 cm. lat. Calyx modicus circa 
0*8 cm. long., nonnunquam vero loiigior vel etiam brevier; tubus 
brevissimus, intus albide hirsutus; lobus posticus ± 0-25 cm. 
long., lobi reliqui inter se insequales et ± O'fl-O*? cm. long,; calyx 
fructifer parum auctus. Flores cserulei. Oorollge tubus extus 
glaber vel obscure pruinosus, intus sursum pilosus, 0*85 cm. long., 
basi vix 0*2 cm., medio 0*1 cm., faucibus circa 0*8 cm. diam,; 
limbus 0*6-“0-8 cm. diam.; labium anticum 0*8 cm., posticum 
0*4 cm. long. Filamenta circa 0*05 cm, long., posticum quam 

Journal of Botany. —Von. 89. [Auo. 1901.] u 
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reiiqiia paullo altiiis affixum; anthenB vix 0*1 6m. long, bfcylim 
crassiusculiis, glaber, 0*35 cm. long. Niiciil^e rubesceiitesj 0*2 cm. 
long.* vix totidem diam. 

The variation in the size of the calyx from flower to flower is a 
point worth mention. 

I am of opinion that Lobosteuwn somalemu Franchet (Eevoil, 
Faiine et Flore dee Pays Comalis, Sertiim Bomalense^ p. 44) must be 
referred to this genus. In assigning to Lobostemon the plant 
studied by him, the excellent French botanist just named was 
doubtless swayed by the flat insertion of the nutlets upon a flat 
gynobase. Thanks to the courtesy of M. Jules Poisson of the 
Paris Museum, I have been able to examine a few fragments of 
Eevoibs specimen, which, though they prove erroneous what I had 
supposed might be the case—namely, that the plant above described 
was identical with Lobostemon somalensis Franchet—yet are sufficient, 
taken together -with M, Franchet’s description, to convince me that 
the latter is not a Lobostemon, The only point about which infor¬ 
mation is not forthcoming relates to the stigma of the supposed 
Lobostemon ; but even if that organ have not the structure we find 
in LeurocUne Uthospermoides, the character of the new genus might 
be modified in accordance without doing violence to the general 
principles underlying the classification of the order. The differ¬ 
ences between the two species may then be summed up thus :— 
Planta verrucata. Folia lanceolato-ovata, 
nec ultra 1*0cm. long. Calyx fere omnino 
glaber, 0*5 cm. long. Nuculse acutm . L. somalensis, 

Planta hispida. Folia iineari-oblonga, usque 
ad 2*0 cm. long. Calyx hispidus, saltern 
0*75 cm. long. Nucuhe obtusae . . . L. Uthospermoides. 

Dr. Giirke (Eiigler <& Prantl, Pjimbzenfamilien^ iv. 3 a, s. 128) 
appears to have overlooked the alleged extension of Lobostemon into 
the northern hemisphere. 

Omania, 

Scrophulariaceanim e tribu Euphrasieanim genus novum (tab. 424B). 

Calyx tubulops, 5-angulatus, aliquantulo bilabiatus, labio 
siiperiore trilobo inferiore bilobo. Corolhe tubus sursum breviter '* 
amplifleatus; limbus bilabiatus, labio postico erecto concavo emar- | 
ginato marginibus revolutis, labio antico majori trifido bigibboso' 
gestivatione externo. Stamina 4, didynama; antherse leviter ex- 
sertse, inter se gequales; loculi discreti, stipitati, obtusi, omnes 
polliniferi. Stylus filiformis; stigma capitatum, obscure biiobum. 

Ovula in loculis indefinita. Capsula-. Suffriitex ramosus 

facie Lindenbergm, Folia parva, opposita, Integra. Fiores breviter 
pediinculati, ex axiiiis foiiorum supeTiorum orti. Bracteolge 0. 

Omaiiia arabica, sp. unica. Eamis ascendentibus teretibiis 
ima cum foliis calycibusque arete et minute pubescentibus, foliis 
ovatis obtusis modice 0*5 cm. long, et 0*35-0*4 cm. lat, (summis 
vero minoribus) petiolis circa 0*2 cm. long. Mtis, pedunouiis 
petiolos SBquantibiis, calyce in toto 0*6 cm. long., hujus lobis antiois 
lanceolatis 0*8 cm. long., postiois paullo latioribus 0*2-0*25 cm. 
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long., corollse extus pnbescentis tubo 0*15 cm. diam. et 0-6 cm. 
long., limbi labiis vix 0’6om. long., labio posticolanceolato-oblongo 
antico latissime oblongo, filamentis attenuatis atratis, aixfclieris 
oblongis obtiisis 0-17 cm. long., disco parvo lobulato, ovario oblongo 
una cum stylo glabro. 

Hab. Oman, Arabia, 1898; Lt,~CoL A. S, G. Jayakar (Herb. 
Mils. Brit.). Muscat; Aiicher-Eloy, No. 5165 (Herb. Kew.). 

At first sight this plant looks extraordinarily like a Lindenberrjm^ 
in which genus Aucher-Eloy’s specimen has long lain at Kew, the 
sheet marked in Mr. Bentham’s handwriting, “ Lindenbergia sp. 
nov. ? ” Examination of a bud, however, shows clearly that the 
upper lip is inside in aestivation instead of outside, thus removing 
the plant from the tribe Gratiolea. But this, although the chief 
differential character, is not the only one, for a zygomorphic calyx 
is what we do not find in Lindenheryia, and the upper lip of our 
plant’s corolla has reflexed edges just as have the corollas of the 
Euphrasie(B, The proper position of 0mania I consider to be next 
to Bmujea C. A. Mey. 

Philippia keniensis, sp. nov. Eamulis minute cinereo-pub- 
oscentibus deinde glabris, foliis arete imbricatis lineari-oblongis 
obtusis dorso sulcatis viscosis petiolos 4-plo excedentibus, pedicellis 
quam flores longioribus, calycis iobis 3 ovatis obtusis quarto longiore 
ovato-lanceolato fere a basi libero, corolla calycis lobo longiori 
aequiionga anguste campanulata, antheris subinclusis prof unde 
bifidis, ovario subgloboso, stylo angusto satis elongate subexserto, 
stigmatis lobis 3 brevissimis. 

Hab. Mount Kenia ; J. W. Gregory^ 1893 ; H, J. Mackinder, 
1899 (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 

Eamuli erecti, rigidi. Foliorum lamina 0*4 cm., petiolus Ol cm. 
long. Pedunculi 0*3 cm. long. Flores circa 0*25 cm. diam. Calycis 
lobi 0*13 cm., lobus impar 0*22 cm. long. Antherse 0*1 cm, long. 
Stylus 0*15 cm. long. 

A near ally of P. trimera Engl., but certainly not conspecifie 
with it on account of its somewhat longer and relatively narrower 
leaves, the long peduncles, broader calyx-lobes, and different style. 

Xysmalobium Schumannianum, sp. nov. Humilis, cauie 
erecto sat valido deorsum tuberoso-diiatato mox ramoso, ramis 
crebro foliosis angulatis junioribus eomplanatis iateribus pubescen- 
tibus, foliis elongatis subsessilibus linearibus acutis basi parimi 
rotundatis paucis infimis lineari-lanceolatis basi cordatis et quam 
reliqiia manifeste brevioribus omnibus glabris subtus reticulato- 
venosis nervo mediano maxime eminente, cpnis sessilibus pauci- 
floris, pedicellis levissime eomplanatis quam folia multo brevioribus 
puberulis, fioribus parvis, calycis intus piuriglandulosi segmentis 
lanceolatis acutis glabratis, corolte rotatas tubo subnullo iobis 
ovato-lanceolatis acutis fere omnino glabris mox reflexis, corona 
squamis gynostegio brevioribus linearibus dorso valde incrassatis 
ibique lateraliter arete compressis, gynostegio sessili, stigmate 
leviter depresso, folliculis-. 

Hab, British East Africa, Machakos; Dr. 8. L. Hinder 1896 
(Herb. Mus. Brit.). 
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Planta ex specimine iinico milii obvio 20-0 cm. alfc. Caiilis pars 
iip30g£ea circa 1‘0 cm. diam.; pars epigsea adimc simplex 0-4 cm. 
diam. ; rami 0 ' l - 0*25 cm. lat. Folia modica o * 0 - 6*0 cm. long, et 
0 * 2 - 0'4 cm. lat., firme membranacea; petioli circa 0*1 cm. long. 
Pedicelii 1 * 0 - 1”4 cm. long. Calyx 0*3 cm. long. Gorolbc lobi 
0*45 cm. long., in sicco virides. Ooroufe sqiiamtu 0*25 cm. ; gyno- 
stegiiim 0*3 cm. ; pollinia 0*1 cm. long. 

Easily distinguished by reason of the long and narrow leaves, 
the small green flowers, and the large dorsal thickening to the 
corona scales. 

I have named this in compliment to Professor Karl Schumann 
of Berlin, who very kindly compared a small piece with types in 
the botanical museum of the German capital. 

Marsdenia spissa, sp. nov. Forsan erecta, caule sat valiclo 
siibtereti glabro eminenter lenticellifero, folds petiolatis ovato- 
obiongis apice breviter cuspidatis obtusis basi rotiuidatis firmo 
membranaceis glabris, cymis umbelliformibus brevipediuiculatis 
plurifloris ad apicem caulis arete approximatis, pedicellis flores 
excedentibus puberulis, calycis segmeiitis ovatis obtusissimis mar- 
gine ciliatis glandula unica alternantibus, corollas rotata) tubo sub- 
niilio lobis ovato-oblongis obtusis membranaceis margine et parte 
abaxiali crispule pubescentibus, coi*onae squamis parvis oblongis 
obtusissimis crassiusculis basi inappendiculatis gynostegio brevi 
vix ^equiiongis, polliniis pyriformibus, stigmate convexiusculo, 
foliicuiis-. 

Hab. British East Africa, near Lake Marsabit, 1898 ; Lord 
Delamere (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 

Caulis 0*3 cm. diam., intervallis 1 * 0 - 2*0 cm. long, foliigerus. 
Foliorum lamina 5 * 0 - 5*5 cm. long., 3*0 cm. lat., in sicco lutesoenti- 
viridia; costfe secuiidarias utrinque 5 , costae onines subtus j)rO“ 
minentes. Pedicelii circa 0*5 cm.-vix 1*0 cm. long. Calycis 
segmenta 0-2 cm. long., 0*17 cm. lat. Corolla vix 1*5 cm. diam.; 
lobi 0-55 cm. long. Ooroiife squamae 0*2 cm. long., 0*1 cm. lat. 
Gynostegium 0*22 cm. long. Pollinia 0*05 cm. long. 

The massed cymes, rotate corollas, and short corona scales are 
among the chief peculiarities of this species. 

Parasia (Belmontia) Thomasii; sp. nov, Herba ascendens, 
sparsim ramosa, glaberrima, caruosula, foliis sessilibus saepe.breviter 
amplexicaulibus rotundato-ovatis obtusis brevissime cuspidulatis 
basi rotiuidatis vel ieviter cordatis, fioribus solitariis terminalibus 
vel ex axillis summis oriundis siibsessilibus, calycis ovoideo-oblongi 
a tubo coroll^e bene superati segmentis lanceolatis sat longe aciimi- 
natis dorso ala inflata oblonga obtusissima sursum in carinam 
transeunte eneiwosa onustis, corolise liypocrateriformis tubo elon¬ 
gate inferne imiformi superne Ieviter amplificato limbi lobis late 
obovatis obtusissimis, staminibus in parte f tubi altitudinis insertis, 
fliamentis brevibus, antheris oblongis glandula oblonga sat magna 
coronatis et basi glandulis 2 (vel abortu 1) minimis appendioulatis, 
stylo corolice tubo semisequiiongo, stigmate oblongo, capsula ——. 

Hab. Orange Eiver Colony, 1900; Lieut, if. E, PatesJmll 
Thomas (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 
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Specimina radice orba usque ad 8*0 cm. alt. Caiilis in sicco 
obtuse alatiis et aliquantulo corrugatus, circa 0-2 cm. diam. Folia 
cm. long., 1*0 cm. lat., margine breviter revoliita, radiatim 
trinervia, iierviis medianus subtus eminens. Calyx 1*0 cm. long., 
in sicco 0*4 cm. lat.; ala circa 0*5 cm. long., vix 0*2 cm, lat. 
Corollas tubus 1'6-1'8 cm. long., deorsum 0*1 cm. sursum 0*2 cm. 
diam. ; limbus fere 2*0 cm. diam.; lobi 0*75 cm. lat. Filamenta 
circa 0*1 cm., antlierarum loculi 0*3 cm., necnon glandula 0*1 cm. 
long. Ovarium compressum, ambitu lanceolato-oblongiim, 0*4,pm. 
long., medio 0*17 cm. lat. 

The leaves of this beautiful little plant are much like those of 
SebcBct crasmlmfolia Cham. & Schlecht., only not nearly so markedly 
amplexicaul. The flowers of the two are, of course, quite different. 
No Behnontia known to me, either by specimens or by description, 
could possibly be mistaken for the above. I have used the generic 
name Parasia, as it enjoys a few months’ priority over Belmontia. 

Pseudosopubia Delamerei, sp. nov. Herba erecta, in sicco 
nigricans, scabrida, caule subtetragono folioso striato, foliis oppositis 
anguste oblongo-linearibus obtusis sessilibus, bracteis foliis simili- 
bus junioribus vero brevioribus, pedicellis quam folia brevioribus 
bracteolis 2 parvis oppositis anguste linearibus onustis, floribus pro 
genere magnis, ealycis evanide nervosi late campanulati in sicco 
atro-cyanei giabri lobis triangulari-deltoideis aeutiusculis quam 
tubus brevioribus, corollae extus glabrae tubo sursum maxime ampli- 
ficato necnon inflate deorsum sensim ac leviter attenuato prope 
basin tubiformi, labiis duobus latissimis postico emarginato antioo 
breviter trilobo lobis ambitu fere semiciroularibus undulatis, 
antlierarum thecis oblongis sursum leviter attenuatis ibique poro 
dehisceutibiis anticis conneetivo elongate fultis, capsula-. 

Hab. British East Africa, Dadaro, 8700 feet, 1898; Lord 
Delaniere (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 

Folia 1*0-1*2 cm. long., 0*1-0*15 cm. lat., intervallis l*0-2*0 cm. 
inserta, in sicco defiexa. Bracteae minores usque ad 0*5 cm. 
imminut^. Pedicelli patentes, 0*4-0*6 cm. long. Bracteol^n circa 
0*3 cm. long., subapicales. Calyx totus vix 1*0 cm. long.; limbus 
1*2 cm. diam, ; tubus 0*6 cm. long. ; lobi 0*85 cm. long., basi vix 
0*4 cm. lat. Corolhe verisimiliter cyaneae tubus 1*5 cm. long,, basi 
0*4 cm.*sursum paullo ultra 1*0 cm. diam.; labium posticum vix 
1*5 cm. long, et 2*0 cm. lat.; labium anticum 2*7 cm. lat., hujus 
lobi 0*5 cm. long., 1*2 cm. lat. Staminum posticoriim filamenta 
infra medium tubum inserta, 0*8 cm. long. ; horum theca 0*7 cm. 
long.; staminum anticorum filamenta juxta medium tubum inserta, 
0*6 cm., theca 1*0 cm., connectivus 0*6 cm., theca abortiva 0*1 cm. 
et hujus connectivus inciirvus 0*4 cm. long.; et filamenta et con- 
nectivi crassiusculi. Ovarium late ovoideum, glabrum, 0*3 cm, 
long.; stylus 3*0 cm. long. 

The genus Pseudosopubia has recently (Ann. E. Istit. Bot. Eoma, 
Ann. vii. 28) been established by Professor Engier, who includes 
in it, besides a Somaliland plant collected by Eiva (P. ohtusifolia 
Engl.), two other species previously referred to SopuhicL The 
presenii plant resembles P. HildebrmidtU Engl, somewhat in its 
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leaves, and, judging from the figure in Bot. Jabrb. xxiii. t. 13, its 
flowers are most like those of Biva’s plant; but it has several 
points which mark it out as being undoubtedly a distinct species. 

Streptocarpus Vandeleuri Bak. fil. & S. Moore, sp. noy. 
Folio imieo 2 ovato basi cmieato supra pilis elongatis stramiiieis 
basi bulbiferis hispidissimo subtus pallidiori et scabridnlo iiecnon 
seciis nervos araneoso margine undiilato ibique aculeis curvatis 
pilis similibus nisi robustioribus obsito, pedunculo piloso in speci- 
mine nostro ll-fioro, calycis lobis linearibus pilosis, corollae tubo 
tiibuloso-mfiindibulari curvato a basi ipsa feqiiilata limbi admodum 
obliqiii lobis late ovatis obtusis, staminibus incliisis, filamentis 
sparsissime glandulosis juxta medium tubuin affixis, ovario qiiam 
coroll^e tubus multo breviore una cum stylo dense glanduloso- 
piibescente, stigmate capitate, capsula-. 

Hab. Greylingstad, Transvaal; Capt. Vandeleur (Herb. Mus. 
Brit.). 

Folium circa 19-0 cm. long, et 10’5 cm. lat.; nervi utriusque 
faciei prominuli, nervi secundarii utrinque circiter 15, leviter 
curvati. Calycis lobi circa 1*0 cm. long. Corollje tubus circa 
8*5 cm. long.-, O‘7-0-9 cm. lat. Flores ex sclieda cl. inventoris 
aibi. Filamenta 1*0 cm. long., maxima pro parte dilatata ; antherse 
vix 0*4 cm. long. Ovarium 1*5 cm. long., 0*2 cm. lat., in stylum 
1*2 cm. long, desinens. 

This striking plant belongs apparently to the unifoliate section, 
but we are not certain about this, seeing that our material consists 
only of an inflorescence and a detached leaf. As will be seen from 
the measurements, it is one of the largest-flowered species of the 
genus. Its affinity is with 8, Bunnii Hook. fil. (Bot. Mag. t. 6903) 
and 8. Cooper I 0, B. 01. It differs markedly from its allies in the 
greater (and uniform throughout) breadth of the corolla tube, and 
this organ is more distinctly curved than is the case with that of 
8. Dimnii, 

Streptocarpus Armitagei Bak. fil. & S. Moore, sp. nov. 
Folio unico oblougo vel ovato-oblongo obtuso margine irregu- 
lariter crenato-lobuiato sessili crassiusculo moliiter tomentoso prm- 
sertim subtus reticulatim venoso supra inter venas bullulato costa 
crassa subtus villosa pagina inferiore glandulis parvis rubris dense 
obsita, pedunculis 1 ?-5-nis dense pubescentibus circa 2p-floris, 
pedicellis pro genere perbrevibus, calycis lobis lanceolatis vel lineari- 
oblongis pubescentibus necnon glandulis rubris onustis, corolla ei 
8, Dimnii Hook. fil. subsimili sed deorsum minus attenuata levis- 
siine curvata extus piloso-pubescente aliquatenus rubro-glandulosa, 
staminibus inolusis, antberis reniformibus, staminodiis minutissimis, 
ovario brevi sessili leviter torto cano-tomentoso, stylo quam ovarium 
circa 6-plo longiore deorsum piloso sursum clavato, capsula-. 

Hab. Barberton, Transvaal; R, Armitage (Herb. Mus. Brit.), 
Summits of the Saddleback Eange, Barberton; GaMn, No. 704 
(Herb, Kew.), 

Folium usque ad 18*0 cm. long, et 7*0 cm. lat.; cost?© secun- 
d&rm utrinque circiter 18. Peduneuli circa 10*0 cm. alt. Pedi- 
celli dense pubescentes, 0*5 cm, long. Calycis lobi 1*0 cm. long. 
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Gorollfe tubus 8-0 cm. long., 0*8 cm. lat. Flores rosei. Anthers 
0*3 cm. lat. Ovarium 0*5 cm. et stylus 2-7 cm. long. 

A plant showing much, affinity to S. Bimnii, and, indeed, Mr. 
Galpin’s specimen has received that name at Kew. But in our 
opinion there is too much difference between it and 8. Dn.nnii to 
justify this course. The chief differences lie in the indumentum, 
the short pedicels, broader calyx lobes, and deeper coloured corolla- 
tube with much less of that narrowing in the lower half characteristic 
of the species described by Sir Joseph Hooker. 

The length of the peduncles and the dimensions of the leaf 
have been taken from the Kew specimen, Mr. Armitage’s not 
furnishing these particulars satisfactorily. 

Geniosporum (§ Temnocalyx, seetio nova) fissum, sp. nov. 
Herba, caule minute pubescente demum fere glabro, foliis parvis 
sessilibus cuneato-oblongis obtusis margine medio 1-2-clentatis 
ceterum integerrimis mox minutissime puberulis, inflorescentia 
parum ramosa folia longe excedente, braoteis ovatis obtusis dense 
ac minute pubescentibus, deciduis, pedicellis calycem excedeutibus, 
calycis pubescentis campanulati antice fitnditus Jlssi lobis subaequa- 
libus (postico vero paullo majore) lanceolatis acutis tubo longioribus, 
corollse tubo calycem paullo excedente anguste tubuloso-campanu- 
lato limbi labio postico abbreviate 4-fido iabio antico quam posticus 
paullo longiore integro piano, staminibus breviter exsertis. 

Hab. British East Africa, Dadaro, 8700 feet, 1898; Lord 
Delamere (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 

Folia 1*5 cm. long., medio 0*6 cm. lat., in sicco subgrisea. 
Inhorescentia usque ad 11*0 cm. long.; ramuli floriferi juveniles 
braoteis arete imbricatis onusti; verticillastri plurifiori, intervallis 
0*5-1*0 cm. long, inserti. Bractea3 0*25 cm. long., vix totidem lat. 
Pedicelli circa 0*3 cm. long., pubescentes. Calyx totus 0*2 cm. 
long.; tubus 0*05 cm. et lobi 0*15 cm. long. Coroll^e tubus 2*5 cm. 
long.; labium anticum ovatum, 0*2 cm. long.; labium postieum 
paullo ultra 0*1 cm. long. Antherjc 0*03 cm. diam. Nucuhn-. 

The peculiarity of the section here proposed is that the calyx 
is slit throughout along the line of junction of its two anticous 
lobes. I have in vain sought other characters which might justify 
one in regarding tiiis plant as the representative of a new genus. 

OrthosiphoB (§ Virgati) gofensis, sp. nov. Verisimiliter 
fruticiilus caule erecto tenui sursum ramoso, ramis gracilibus 
crispule pubescentibus, foliis parvis sessilibus oblanceolatis obtusis 
crenato-serrulatis supra puberulis subtxis pubescentibus, verticil- 
lastris pauoi-(2-6-)floris in racemum folia superantibiis dispositis, 
braoteis deciduis foliis similibus sed quam ea multo brevioribus, 
pedicellis floriferis calyoibus paullo brevioribus, calycis florescentis 
cylindrici pubescentis lobo postico rotundato obtusissimo lobis 
iateralibus oblongis obtusis quam posticus paullulum brevioribus 
lobis anticis linearibus Iateralibus subsequilongis, calycis fructe- 
scentis angusti puberuli lobo postico erecto vel fere erecto ore 
ealvo, Caroline minimae tubo sat lato calycem paullo superante lobis 
brevibus, staminibus inclusis, stigmate clavato-capitato leviter 
emarginato. 
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Hab. British East Africa, Grof, 1898; T^ord Belamere (Herb. 
Mils. Brit.). 

Specimen iinieiim meos ante oenlos spitliameum. Gaiilis 0*2 cm. 
diam., glaber. Folia l‘0--2-0 cm. long., 0-8-0'4 cm. lat., siibtiis 
deeoloria ; petioli 0’15ciii. long. Bracteie 0-3 cm. long. Pedicelli 
floriferi 0*2 cm. long., pnbescentes. Calyx florescens 0*25 cm. 
long.; fructescens nervis paiillo eiiiinentibus percursus, modo 0*4 
cm. long., lobiis posticus 0-15 cm. long., lobi reliqiii (qiiam posticus 
paiilliilum breviores) inter se subrequales, antici vero angustiores et 
majus aciiminati. Coroilae tubus 0*35 crn. long.; limbi microscopice 
pilosuli labium anticiim circa 0*16 cm. long., hiijus lobus inter¬ 
medins obovatiis qiiam laterales ovati manifeste longior. Niiculae 
siibcylinclricie, 0*065 cm. long. 

As respects habit and foliage almost an exact counterpart of 
0, parvifoUm Yathe. This habit, together with the exceedingly 
small and narrow fruiting calyces with naked throat, the corolla 
tube exceeding the calyx and the included stamens and style are 
the main points about the species. 

Plectrantlius (§ Germania) keniensis, sp. nov. Herba for- 
mosa, elata, caule robusto fere omnino giabro crebro ramoso, ra- 
mulis Miosis pilosis, foliis sat magnis longipetiolatis late ovatis 
acutis basi eordatis rarius truncatis grosse dupliceque crenatis 
teniiiter membranaceis mox fere omnino glabris, panicula elongata 
pauciramosa piiosa, verticillastris saspissime 5-6-floris, bracteis late 
ovatis obtusis quam pedicelli brevioribus, pedicellis calyces ex- 
cedentibus, calycis florescentis campanuiati pilosi tubo limbum 
excedente lobo postico late ovato obtusissimo lobis reliquis triangu- 
laribus acuminatis, calycis fructescentis lobo postico quam reliqui 
breviore lobis anticis quam laterales paullo brevioribus, corollas 
magnae tubo calyeem excedente ultra calycem leviter curvato et 
hide maxime ampliato labio postico amplo trifido quam anticus 
obloiigo-ovatus paullo breviore, staminibiis inclusis. 

Hab. Mount Eenia, Aug. 14tb, 1899 ; li. J. MacJdnder (Herb. 
Mils. Brit.). 

Herba saltern ultra semimetralis. Caulis circa 0*4 cm. diam., 
in longitudinem alte sulcata. Foliorum lamina 5*0-7*5 cm. long., 
et totidem lat. (exstant vero folia juvenilia usque ad 8*5 cm. long, 
imminuta), in sicco Isete viridis; petioli usque ad 7*0 cm. long., 
pilosi. Panicula saltern 85*0 cm. long. Braete^e 0*25 cm. long,, 
piios®. Pedicelli 0*6 cm. long. Calyx floi*eseens 0*4 cm. long.; 
lobus posticus vix 0*2 cm. long. Calyx fructescens 0*7 cm. long,; 
hujus lobi antici 0*8 cm. long., leviter incurvi; lobus posticus 
0*28 cm. long. Corollae (teste cl. inventor!) saturate violacese tubus 
usque ad 0*45 cm. supra basin cylindricus, pars amplificata 0*7 cm. 
long.; labium postieum 0*8 cm., labium anticum 1*0 cm. long. 
Filamenta 0*5 cm. long. Antherse 0*1 cm. diam. Nucul^e com- 
pressse, ovoideae, glabra, 0*15 cm. long. 

To be placed near P. flaccidus Giirke and its allies. The habit, 
the large cordate leaves on long petioles, the large flowers with 
very broad corolla lobes and upper part of the tube are among 
the distinguishing features of this handsome plant. 
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[Obs.—T o Plectranthus florihundiii^ N. E. Br.” (Jouni. Bot. 
1900j p. 464) should be added “ var, loiufipe^ N. E. Br.” The type 
form, which is extratropical, does not occur among Dr. EancVs 
plants.] 

Coleus (§ SoLENosTEMONoiDEs) soHialensiSj sp. 11 ov. Herba 
caule erecto ramoso robiisto intervaliis brevibus foliato strigoso- 
pubescente, foiiis longipetiolatis ovatis obtusis basi ciineatis margine 
crenulatis crassiuscuiis pilis panels brevissimis strigosis appressis 
utrinque obsitis, petiolis anguste alatis, verticillastris 2-5-floris in 
racemum simplicem -folia miiltoties excedentem dispositis, pedicellis 
calycem excedentibus una cum racemo glanduloso-pubescentibiis, 
bracteis minimis ovato-lanceolatis valde deciduis, calycis florescentis 
gianduioso-pubescentis a corollre tubo paullo superati lobo postico 
jam patente late ovato aeuto lobis lateralibus tubo aiquilongis et 
revera lobum posticum paiillulum excedentibus lanceolatis acutis 
lobis aiiticis linearibus acutis quam laterales brevioribus, calyce 
fructescenti puberulo 0*6 cm. long., corollfo labio postico late ovato 
obtusissimo quam anticum oblongmn multo breviore. 

Hab. Gan Liban, Somaliland, March, 1899 ; Dr. Donaldson 
SviitJi (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 

Caulis juxta solem 0-3-0-4 cm. diam., radice elongate creberrime 
fibriliifero fuitus. Foliorum lamina modice 8*0 cm. long., l*G-2*0 
cm, lat., subtus glandulis parvis dense obsita; petioli 1*3 cm. long., 
pubescentes. Bracte£B 0*13 cm. long,, pubescentes. Pedicelli 0*6- 
0*6 cm. long. Calyx fiorescens 0*3 cm. long.; lobus posticus 
0*17 cm. et lobi laterales 0*22 cm. long. Calyx fructescens 0 6 cm. 
long.; lobus posticus plane deeurrens circa 0*3 cm. long, et lat.; 
lobi reliqui postico cequilongi, acuminati. Corollce tubus 0;4 cm. 
long., 0*2 cm. lat., paullo supra basin subito antice deflexus; labium 
posticum 0*35 cm. long.; anticum fere 1*0 cm. long. Staminum 
vagina 0*45 cm. long,; filamenta libera 0*6 cm. long. Anthera) 
vix 0*1 cm. diam. Niiculce ambitu subcircuiares, politfu, 0*1 cm. 
diam. 

Apparently nearest CL vestitus Baker; differing from it, 
alia, in clothing of branches and leaves, pedicels longer than the 
calyx, corolla tube longer than the calyx, t^c. 

Neomiillera damarensis, sp. nov. Herba elata, erecta, cre- 
bro ramosa, caule ramulisque minute glaiiduloso-pubescentibus, 
foiiis longipetiolatis e basi lata ovatis grosse crenato-seiratis piibe- 
rulis tenuiter membranaceis, paniculis elongatis permultifforis, 
floribus solitariis in cymas racemosas ramosas sa^pe unilateraiiter 
dispositis, bracteis obsoletis, pedicellis calyce brevioribiis, calycis 
fiorescentis campanuiati pubescentis usque ad medium lobati lobis 
subffiqiialibus lanceolato-ovatis acutis iobo postico concavo lobis 
reiiquis planis, calycis fructescentis oblongi pariim inflati basi 
ciroumscissi lobis erectis, corolise tubo calycem longe excedente 
dimidio inferiore eyiindrico angusto juxta medium subito incurvo 
indeque ampliffcato, labio postico parvo bilobo antico majori con¬ 
cavo, filamentis paullo supra insertionem connatis, genitalibus labio 
antico inolusis. 

Hab. Damaraland, 1879; 2\ 6r. Een (Herb. Mus. Brit.). 
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Folia usque ad 2*5 cm. long., et 2*2 cm. lat., glandulis minimis 
abiindaiiter instnicta; petioli fere usque ad 2*0 cm. long., minute 
piibesceiites. Paniculiis 30*0 cm. long,, hujus ramuli modici 3*0- 
4*0 cm. long. Pedicelii 0*15 cm. long. Calyx fiorescens in toto 
0-3 cm. long. Calyx frucfcescens 0*5-0*6 cm. long., 0*2 cm. lat., 
nervis pariim eminent!bus percursus. Corollfe tub! pars cyliiidrica 
0*4 cm. long., 0*07 cm. lat.; pars amplificata vix 0*5 cm. long., 
sub limbo 0*4 cm. lat.; labium posticum rotundatum, 0*3 cm. lat.; 
labium anticum 0*7 cm. long. Filamentorum vagina 0*2 cm long.; 
filaiiienta libera 0*45 cm. long.; antherm 0*08 cm. diam. Nucul® 
ovoideiB, politm, 0*1 cm. lat. 

Differs from N. Welwitschil Briquet, the only species hitherto, 
ill leaf, densely paniculate infiorescence, &e. The equality in sii;e 
of the anticous calyx lobe to its fellows is a small character in 
respect of which the generic diagnosis requires slight modification; 
the lobe is, however, concave, and in this it agrees with N, 
Weluntschii, 


Explanation of Plate 424. 

The drawings of the plants natural size; the analyses more or less magnified. 

A. Leurodine lithospennoides. 1. Corolla opened out. 2. Calyx opened 
to show the small posticous lobe, bilobed stigma, 3. View of fruit, the 
nutlets slightly disparted to show the flat gynobase. B. Omania arahicu. 
4, A bud showing the upper lip (u) inside in aestivation. 5. Calyx opened to 
show its ?5ygoinorphic character. G. Corolla cut open. 7. Ovary in transverse 
section. 


PLANTS OP NOETH SCOTLAND, 1900. 

By Eev. E. S. Marshall, M.A., P.L.S. 

I SPENT nearly three months with my family in the far north of 
Britain last summer, making my head-quarters at Tongue, and 
reaching points as far distant as Durness westward and Wick east¬ 
ward. On July 10th my wife and I met our old friend Mr, W. A. 
Shoolbred in Thurso for an expedition to Ben Griam More, near 
Forsinard, which had been justly recommended to us by Mr. W. 
Lindsay as a good hill for its comparatively small height; we then 
crossed to Orkney for five days’ collecting, and our companion 
returned with us for a few excursions near Tongue. On August 14th 
we made a partial ascent of Ben Wyvis with Mr. F. 0. Crawford, of 
Edinburgh, having only time to hastily explore its smaller south¬ 
eastern corrie. The vice-coiinties visited are—106 East Boss, 
107 East Sutherland, 108 West Sutherland, 109 Caithness, and 
111 Orkney. As usual, I am greatly indebted to Mr. Arthur 
Bennett for help in working out critical forms; also to Messrs. 
H. & J. Groves, Hanbury (Hieracmm), Kiikenthal [Carex)^ Linton 
and Townsend (Enphrada), The sign denotes an unpublished 
vice-comitai record; t an apparently new British plant. 

Thalictrum alpmum L. 107.’" Ben Griam More. 108. Eemark- 
abiy plentiful along the coast about Tongue, descending almost to 
' sea-level. 
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Fumaria paUidiflora Jord. 111." Abundant in cornfields near 
the head of Loch Stemiess, between Stromuess and Saiidwick; 
also east of Loch Kirbister. — F. Bored Jord. 108." Cultivated 
land at Dun Varrich, Tongue. 111. Oatfield near Scapa Bay, 
plentiful.— F. murallfi Bonder. 111.'" Cornfields above Loch Steii- 
ness, with F. pallidijiora; in considerable quantity, but small and 
apparently not quite typical. 

Barbarea arcuata Eeichb. 109." Frequent, and I believe native, 
by the Wick Eiver, two to five miles above the town. Confirmed by 
Mr. Bennett, who considers it practically identical with Thuringian 
specimens collected by Haiissknecht. IF vulgaris B. Br. grows just 
above the bridge at Thurso, but has every appearance of being an 
introduced plant. 

Arabis petrcBa Lam. var. Itispida DC. 108. Very scarce on the 
north-west cliffs of Ben Hope, at about 2000 ft. I failed to find 
Draha rupestris; perhaps a small state of Z). incana may have been 
mistaken for it there, as was the case in its reputed Irish station. 

Cardamine hirsuta L. 107. At 1500 ft. on Ben Griam More—an 
unusual height for it to attain, according to my experience. 

FropMla prcEGOiV DC. {E» brachycarpa Jord. !). 109."- Frequent 

at Dunnet Links, and on the grassy cliff’s hard by ; this greatly ex¬ 
tends its known range in Britain. — F, injiata Hooker fil. ? 108." 

Pebbly drive at Loch Loyal Lodge, half-way between Tongue and 
Altnaharra. Pods decidedly turgid; very like what I have under 
this name from Glen Shee, though (owing to the altered conditions) 
much more robust. 

Cochlearia groenlandica L. 108. Strand at Hielam Ferry; sandy 
coast, Skerray. 111." Exposed turfy headlands, Black Craig, Main¬ 
land. 

Viola divestris Eeichb. 109." Bank near Bilbster Station.— 
V. arvensis X tricolor. 111. Cornfields between Stronmess and 
Sandwick. 

Silene acaiiUs L. 106." Ben Wyvis at 3000 ft., scarce. 

Lychnis alba x dioiea. 108.f Near Tongue Ferry, with the 
parents; confirmed by Mr. Bennett, who gives the following 
synonyms:— MeUmdryum. dubiiim Hampe, M, intennedium Schur, 
iz. album X mibriun Gaertner. Probably ‘^new” in name only; 
for, in a recent paper on the subject of natural hybrids, Mr. E. A. 
Kolfe suggested that it was likely to prove not uncommon. My 
specimens were just intermediate in character, and appeared to be 
sterile, but they were hardly advanced enough to make sure of this. 

Oerastnim tetrandrurn Curt, 108. A remarkable form (or state) 
grows in fissures of the limestone cliff’s filled with blown sand, three 
or four miles east of Durness; it is erect, with the inflorescence 
mostly terminal, and approaches the 0. alsinoides Pers. of Southern 
Europe. — G. semidecandruni L. 108.* Tongue, a|)parentiy very 
scarce and local. 

Sagina maritinia Don, var. dehilis (Jord.), 108. Sculiomie Har¬ 
bour. 

Lepigonum ruhriim Fr. 107. Plentiful on railway-ballast south 
of Forsinard. — L. marlnum Wahl. 108.* Kyle of Tongue, local, 
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111. Hamna Voe, Sfcromness.—Afc the nortli-east end of Tongue 
Island m found abundance of a plant having the general appear¬ 
ance of L. warhfioii, though of a brighter green than usual, and 
without the broad scarious wdng to the seeds. A single specimen 
was also seen on the beach at Linksness, Hoy (111). As this is 
apparently undescribed, I propose for it the name of var. aptenm 
(or apteraj if Spenjidaria is eventually accepted as the generic name). 

liadlola linouies Roth. 111. Locii of Skaill, near Sandwich. 

Lupinus nootkaUmsis Bonn. 111. Heathy waste between Strom- 
ness and Sandwich; several patches, in one instance covering 
several acres. Alien (or ^‘deserter,” as a local botanist aptly 
called it). 

TrifoHinn medium L. 106. Aohterneed, near Strathpeffer; rare 
in the north Highlands. Close by grew Euhus Eof/enii Linton. 

Dryas octopetala L. 107.Ben Griani More. 

Alchemilla vulgaris L. var. alpestris (Schmidt). 109. Wick River; 
Thurso River, together with the type {A» pmtensis Schmidt.). 111. 
Near Stromness. 

Eosa mollis x pimpinellifolia. 108. Low cliff at Hielam Ferry. 

Pyrns Aueuparia L. 111. On the Bwarfie Hamars, Hoy, this 
was found in flower; the bushes varied in height from 1-| to 5 ft. 

Sa.vifraya oppositifolia L. 107.'" Ben Griam More. — S. trU 
dactylites L. 109. Dlinnet Links. 

Hippuvis vulgaris Ij. 107. Near Forsinard. 108. Near Thurso. 
111. Peat-bog west of Stromness. Uncommon, I think, so far north, 

Callitriche hamidata Kuetz. 106. Small tarn in the south¬ 
eastern corrie of Ben Wyvis. 

Epilohiuui any list if oil urn L. 108. Ben Hope, at 2000 ft.; very 
scarce. 

Myrrhis odorata Scop. 108. In several places about Tongue 
village ; no doubt a relic of cultivation, like Saxfvaga umhrosa L. 

Scandix Pecten-Veneris L, 111. Cornfields between Stromness 
and Sandwich ; only a few plants were seen. 

Ligusticam scoticuni L, 111. Coast between Waulkmill Bay and 
Scapa Bay, in a single station. 

Qorniis suecica L. 107. Ben Griam More; locally plentiful at 
1500 ft. on the east side. 

Valeriana sambarJfolia'Willd.. 111. East side of Kirbister Loch, 
sparingly. 

Saussiirea alpma DC. 107. Ben Griam More ; more abundant 
than I ever saw it elsewhere. 

Centaurea Scahiosa L. In Journ. Bot. 1898, p. 170, Mr. Shool- 
bred and I mentioned and described a doubtful form which we had 
found at Coalbaclde and Melness, on the east and west coasts of 
Tongue Bay. Specimens were forwarded to the Botanical Exchange 
Club, and commented on by Herr Freyn, of Prague, in the Report 
for 1897, p. 552, as being “ a very remarkable plant, which has not 
hitherto come under my notice. ... In any case, this Centaurea is 
highly interesting.” It has kept quite distinct in cultivation, and 
reproduced itself from seed. Much as the species varies in foliage 
'(especially in that very neighbourhood), this stands out promi- 
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iieiitly; though I have found some intermediates which appear to 
be ‘'mongrels.” Last year I was able to study the wild plant 
afresh, and satisfied myself that it was a good variety, if not a 
subspecies. The root-leaves are rather numerous, q,uite entire, 
occasionally a foot long (including the stalk) in luxuriant specimens, 
oblanceolate, narrowed into a slender petiole not much shorter than 
the blade. Lower and upper stem-leaves entire, the middle ones 
often with one or two pairs of stipuliform pinnse at their base, 
entire or obscurely crenate-dentate. Mr. James Groves has kindly 
pointed out that there is a var. integrifolia^vkoi, Form. Querc. 
(1880) S. A. 40, quoted in Beck’s Flora of Lower Austria as having 
“ all the leaves undivided.” This may perhaps be the same thing; 
but a Tyrolese specimen with undivided leaves in Herb. Brit. Mus. 
differs in habit from the Sutherlandshire plant; and Herr Freyn’s 
inability to recognize this induces me to name it provisionally as 
var. smcis(jp>folia, from the close resemblance of its leaves to those 
of a very luxuriant Scahiosa Succisa which occurs on the cliffs at 
Coalbackie. 

Hieraciiim glohornnh Backh. 106. Ben Wyvis. — IL Backhousei 
F. J. Hanb. 106.”' Ben Wyvis.— Z7. anglicion Fr. 111. Frequent 
along the South Burn, Hoy. — H, argenteiini Fr. var. septentrionale 
F. J. Hanb. 108. Abundant on the coast about Scullomie and 
Skerray; inland by the Vagastie Burn, Altnaharra. A single 
specimen of the type was found at Coalbackie.— II. nitichim Backh. 
107.”' East side of Ben Griam More at loOO ft. 108. Scarce on 
the northern cliff’s of Ben Hope. — H. Sommerfeltii Lindeb. 108. 
Near sea-level on cliffs below Oastell Varrich, Kyle of Tongue.— 
H. stenolepis Lindeb. 108. Low dolomite cliffs at Hielam.— 
H. muronim L. var. micradadium Dahlst. 108. Eocks near Farr 
Church, Betty Hill. — Var. oil latum Almq. 108. Eastern base of 
Ben Loyal; also on the north-western cliff’s of Ben Hope.— 
H. orariiini Lindeb. 108. Sandy cliff, Coalbackie ; only one plant 
seen.—Var./?.dr«???. F. J. Hanb. 109. Thurso Eiver. 111. On the 
cliff’s of Waulkmill Bay occurs a form which I cannot separate from 
the foregoing, of which it has the orange-yellow flowers, dark styles, 
and pilose-tipped ligules. Mr. Hanbury objects that the leaves are 
too entire, and the involucrai clothing not shaggy enough ; but the 
specimens varied a good deal in these respects. It closely resembles 
the Melness sandhill hawkweed which Messrs. Linton have recently 
issued as var. erythrmm, but which I also incline to consider as only 
a state of vaiT.fulviim, due to situation; last summer, which was cold 
and wet, this was very like the Thurso plant* — II. duriceps F, J. 
Hanb. var. cravoniense F. J. Hanb. 108.”' Ardskinid Point, Tongue 
Bay, very rare; exactly matching authentic Yorkshire specimens.— 
H. angiistatum Lindeb. 108. Bather plentiful on the north-western 
cliffs of Ben Hope.— II. auratuni Fr. 111. By a streamlet between 
Kirbister and Waulkmill Bay. — H, umhellatiim, L. var. iMudfiomm 
Hartm. 108. Grassy cliffs, Skerray; locally abundant. 

Taramcum paliwtre DC. var. udmu (Jord.). 108. Tongue, abun¬ 
dant. This is, I suspect, the same thing as T. qfficimde var. alpimim 
Koch, lately recorded by Mr. Bruce from Lochnagar, &o.; at least, 
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the description fits it well enough, and what we have been calling 
T. luliim Jord. is frequent on the Grampians, 

SofichuH arvensis L. var. rjlabrescens Hall. {Imvipes Koch). 108. 
Oatfiekls near Ooalbaclde, with the type, 

Arctostaphyfos alpina Spreng. 106. West side of Ben Wyvis. 
107.Abundant on Ben Griam More, descending to 1000 ft. It 
was in good flower upon the lower slopes of Ben Hope on May 25th. 

Azalea prociimhens L. 107. Summit of Ben Griam More. 

Pyrola rotundifolia L. 108/’' Ben Hope, at 2000 ft., with P, 
)nmor L.; very rare. 

'Primula acaidiH X veris. 108. Near Betty Hill. The links at 
Eeay (109) were ablaze with cowslips at the end of May. 

^y}Nphijtuui tuheromiii L. 109.High bank of the Wick Elver, 
between three and four miles above the town; very scarce, but 
apparently a true native, and remote from houses. 

Veronica aprei^tiii L. 108. A garden weed at Loch Loyal Lodge. 
111. Cornfield near Stromness—the blue-flowered form. — V. ar- 
vensis L. var. eaPnia Towns. 109."'' Grassy cliffs near Dunnet Sands. 

Euphrasia borealis Towns. 111. Stenness; Waulkmili Bay.— 
h\ hrevipila Burnat & Gremli. Ill, Common in Mainland, Orkney. 
— E, hrevipila X curta. lll.f Stenness.—P. Wettst. 111. 

About Hobbister and Kirbister. — E. curta Fr. 106."' Achterneed. 

107. ''' Forsinard. 108. Tongue; Sciillomie; Skerray. A luxuriant 
form, 9-12 in. high, occurs near Melness. Ill,"' Common in Main¬ 
land and Hoy—both type and var. ylahrescens Wettst.— P. curta x 
foidaensis, n. hybr. 108.t Scullomie.— E. curta x latifolia^ n. liybr. 

108. t Scullomie. — E, curta x scottica, n. hybr. 108.i Among 
heather, east of Scullomie. — E. foidaends Towns. 106."' Ben 
Wyvis, at nearly 3000 ft. This was referred by Mr. Townsend to 
E, latifoUa; but it lacks the abundant white pubescence and whitish 
flowers of that closely-allied species, and appears to me quite iden¬ 
tical with the Ben Loyal plant which he accepts as being true 
foulaensis. I have only met with E, latifoUa on the coast, at no 
great altitude. 111."' Black Craig, &c., in short turf.—P. Jatifolia 
Pursh. 108. Veryflne and abundant on grassy slopes at Scullomie 
and Skerray. 111."' Black Craig. 

'Rhinanthus Crista-fjalli L. 111. A small narrow-leaved form 
growing sparingly on the south side of Loch Stenness; Mr. G. E. 
Salmon collected it at Inchuadamph (108) a year or two hack. 

Melampijnim pratense L. var. niontanuvi Johnst. 107. Lower 
slopes of Ben Griam More, 

Thymus Serpyllum ¥i\ YB>r» prostratim Bovmm. 111. Between 
Stromness and Sandwick; particularly plentiful near the Loch of 
Skaill. 

Ajuga pyramidalis L, 107. Ben Griam More; scarce and very 
local at about 1500 ft. 

Salsola Kali L. 108.* Melness Sands, scarce. 

Polygonum viviparum L. 107.* Ben Griam More. 

Betulit nana L. 106. West side of Ben Wyvis. 108. Locally 
plentiful at the north-east base of Ben Loyal, descending below 
800 ft.; some bushes were about a yard high, and fruited freely— 
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B. aipestnn Fi\ 108.t I had long been on the watch for hybrids 
between B. nana and B, ■puhescens ; therefore, having found the two 
growing together in good quantity below Ben Loyal, I made a 
careful search, which was at length rewarded by the discovery of a 
plant bearing evident traces of this parentage; it occurred by a 
streamlet at just 800 ft. above sea-level. On comparing this with 
the account of B. alpestris in Summa Veg. Scand. p. 212, I found 
it to correspond in all respects, except that the leaves were sparsely 
hairy; oddly enough, the specimen in Herb. Brit. Mus. of Fries, 
Herb. Normals (which might have well been cut from the same 
bush), shows the same divergence. .The original description is as 
follows:—Foliis subrotundis obtuse serratis obtusis giaberrimis, 
subtiis Icevibtis, amentls fructiferis pedimoulatis erectis, pedunculo 
amentum ^equante, lobis squamarum digitato-trihdis, lacinils 
distantibus porrectu subiequalibits, nucibus obovatis, ala cinctis 
latitudinem nucis asquante. B. nana v. intermedia. Karim. 

Ac. HantlL 1818, p, 148. B. alba v. interm. Wahl. Sitec. p. 624. 
B. humilis IJartui. Scand. 2, p. 228, nec Schrank, Koch. . . . Valde 
analoga cum B. intermedia Thom.!, sed hmc ad B. albam accedit, 
ut alpestris ad B. (jlutinosam. B. alpestris semper . . . fruticosa 
est, vix orgyalis, foliis fere B. nance ...” Eegel apparently re¬ 
garded B. intermedia Thomas as 7iana x verrucosa (‘‘alba”); but 
Focke makes them both to be na7ia x jmbescens. In 1886 Mr. 
F. J. Hanbury and I found a good-sized tree in Glen Oaiiater, South 
Aberdeen, which was eventually agreed to by Mr. Bennett as the 
plant of Thomas, after comparison with an authentic specimen at 
Kew; it certainly agrees well enough with the figures in F 7 . Danlca 
and in Reichenbach. In 1887 I came across a second example, about 
8 or 9 ft. high, near the ferry at Cashil Dhu, Loch Hope, which was 
slightly nearer to B. alpestris, but hardly separable from the Aber¬ 
deenshire plant. As far as Britain is concerned, I think that we 
may probably consider B. alpestris as B. nana ? x puhescens A , and 
B. intermedia as B. luma A X piibescens ?; the first approaching 
more closely to 7iana, the second to pubescens. B. humilis Schrank 
is a true species, and quite distinct. 

SedLv cinerea x repens. 108. Ardskinid, Tongue Bay, in two 
forms; one just intermediate, the other on the repjens side. With 
them grew another bush which appears to be [aarita x repens) 
X cinerea, accompanied by S. aarita x repens {ambigua Ehrh.).— 
S* phylicifolia L. 111. Linkness, Hoy; Loch Kirbister, &c., Main¬ 
land, — S. Lapponwn L. 106.A few bushes were noticed on one 
crag in the south-eastern corrie of Ben Wyvis. — S. Mgrsmites L. 
107."' Sparingly on Ben Griam More; both the type and well- 
marked var. proctmibens (Forbes). 

Jmtiperiis coninnmis L. var. intermedia Nyman. 108."^ By the 
cave at Ardskinid. “Yes; this looks quite like the Austrian 
Tyrol plant.”—Ar. Bennett in litt. 

MakiMs paludosa Sw. 108. Bog, a little east of Soullomie. 

Epipmtis. atrorubens Schultz. 108. Near the cave, Ardskinid; 
extremely local, but fifty or sixty specimens were seen. Close by 
we secured a single plant of F7* atrorubens x iatijolia,j which was 
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a good intermediate in all respects {latifoUa is very scarce in this 
station). M. Schulze only mentions the hybrid as having been 
found once in Eussia and once near Jena, in Germany; but Focke 
{Ffianzenmischlinge, p. 880) says that it “ occurs not uncommonly 
with the parents, and has been represented as a transition-form, 
which was supposed to prove the specific identity of the two species.” 
In Britain they very seldom grow together. 

Ovclm maseiila L. 108. Plentiful on the limestone near Durness, 
at Ardskinid, and about Betty Hill; the leaves were always un¬ 
spotted.— 0. incamata L. 107.'" About Forsinard. 111. Abundant 
in a swamp at Orgill, Hoy, with very pale flowers ; also seen in two 
or three spots on Mainland. — 0, latifuUa L. var. brevifoUa Reichb. 
109.'" Swampy pasture about a mile north of Bilbster Station; just 
like the plant of South-east Ireland, the leaves being faintly ring- 
spotted, and the flowers dingy purple. — 0, latifoUa x viaculata f 
108. Scullomie. 109. Near Bilbster. 111. Near Stromness. I 
believe this identification to be correct, but am not quite free from 
doubt.—0. maculata L, subsp. 0. eyicetorumlAnioniFL BoimiemoiUh, 
p. 208). Evidently very common throughout North Scotland; Mr. 
Linton has confirmed the name in all the cases submitted to him. 
We observed it as follows:—107. Forsinard. 108. Tongue, Scul¬ 
lomie, Skerray, Betty Hill. 109. Wick, Bilbster. 111. Hoy and 
Mainland, passim. 

Hahenaria conopsea Bentli. 108. A form with flesh-coloured 
blossoms grows about Tongue; this is probably the Gymnadenici 
conopsea /3 pallidifiora Lange, Haandb. i den danske Flora. — 
11. conopsea X Orchis maculata (subsp. erlcetoriim). 108.'" Coast- 
slopes near Scullomie; discovered by Mr. Slioolbred. We only 
obtained two specimens; roughly speaking, they were like H, co- 
?wpsea. with a spotted broader lip, rather shortened spur, and paler 
flowers. I have seen a Kentish specimen in Mr. Hanbury’s col¬ 
lection, which is very similar, though larger.— 11. alhida X conopsea. 
108.'" Two specimens in a hilly pasture at Tongue; one at Scul¬ 
lomie. In this neighbourhood the parents are both abundant, and 
grow together in many places; but I had great difficulty in finding 
the hybrids between them. Probably they are fertilized, as a rule, 
by diflerent insects, as one would expect from the great difference 
in the length of the spur. One specimen was just intermediate, 
another towards alhida; the third, though also an evident hybrid, 
had the spur hardly at all shorter than in conopsea. I saw one of 
the West Inverness plants so named by Mr. Rolfe in a fresh state, 
two or three years ago, which closely resembled these. 

Iris Pseiulaconis L. 111. The prevailing form is var. acoriforinis 
(Boreau); we only found the type at the north-west end of Loch 
Stenness. 

Jimciis siipinus Moench, var. Kochii Bab. 108. Plentiful about 
Loch Deerie, near Tongue. 

Liizida erecta Desv. 106. At 8000 ft. on Ben Wyvis occurs a 
form which is probably var. siidetica of Lond. Cat. ed, 9 (L. nigricans 
DO., L. miiltijiora y nigrkam Koch); it scarcely differs from plants 
which I have gathered near the Eggiscli-horn, Upper Valais. 
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Sparganimi simplex Huds. 111. Swampy ground near the South 
Burn, Hoy, a mile or more from Eackwick.— 8, affine Schnizl. was 
flowering in a pool near Sandy Loch, towards Orgill. 

Potamogeton Jieterophglhis Schreb. 111. A narrow-leaved plant 
in the pool just mentioned; Mr. Bennett remarked that it had the 
look of P. gracilis Wolfg. (non Fr.i, a heterophglhis-ioim found in the 
lakes of Finland, &c. — P. heteropligllus x perfoliatus (P. nitens 
Weber). 111. Mill-pond between Stromness and Sandwiok iform 
P. curcifoUiis Hartm.). Pool at the north-w’^est end of Loch Kirbister 
(form P. intermedins Tis,). With the parents. 

Zoster a marina L. var. angustifolia Hornem. 108."' Kyle of 
Tongue, very local; Mr. Bennett points out that Hornemann, not 
Fries, was the author of the varietal name. 

Kleocharis imiglumis Reichb. 111. Plentiful on the south side 
of Loch Stenness. E. imdticaidis Sm. was noticed not far from 
Eackwick, Hoy. 

Eriophorim latifoliiun Hopx^e. 108. Below Ben Loyal, on the 
west side. 

Carex paucijiora Lightf. 107. Plentiful at 500 ft. on the moor¬ 
land between the railway and Ben Griam More. 108. West of Ben 
Loyal, between 300 and 400 ft. I never saw it below 1000 ft. else¬ 
where. — P. incurva Lightf. var. erectn 0. F. Lang (= C. juncifoUa 
AIL). 108.'" Damp micaceous ground at Scullomie Harbour. 
Stems erect or ascending, 2-12 in. long; leaves much longer than 
usual, those from the root occasionally attaining a height of 6 in. 
Mr. Bennett has it from Orkney; I have gathered a very similar 
form near the Matterhorn, above Zermatt.— 0, chordorrkiza L. (in 
Bhrhart, Fhytophylacion). 108. This is abundant in a swamp on 
the north side of the Mudal Water, Altnaharra, as well as on the 
south side. — 0. paniciilata L. 111. A few plants in a swamp east 
of Loch Kirbister. — 0 . ciirta Good. 108. Dried-up lake near Loch 
Modsarie, between Tongue and Skerray; also in the marshes near 
Loch Naver, Altnaharra—scarce in both stations. It seems to be 
rare in the north. — 0, aquatilis Wahl. 109. The prevailing form 
of the Wick Eiver is ordinary low-ground aqnatilu (elatior Bab. i; 
but a plant occurs not uncommonly with decidedly acuminate or 
cuspidate glumes, half as long again as usual. — (J, aquatilis x 
Gaodenowii. 109.f Wick Eiver, in tw^o forms; one (a very beautiful 
plant) rather approaching troodenowii in its infiorescence -when dry, 
though looking exactly intermediate in a living state ; the other, of 
which I seem to have gathered only one example, looks just between 
the two. — 0. aquatilis X salina^ var. kattegatensis (X C, Grantii 
Av. Benn,). 109. Three or four forms were collected; one, which 
approaches aquatilis, is probably the G, aquatilis var. cuspidata 
Laestad., now considered to be a hybrid. The variableness of 
0. salina hereabouts is very great. — 0. Goodenowii J, Gay. 108. 
A curious form (or monstrosity) was found in good quantity by Mr. 
Shoolbred at the south end of Loch Deerie; it has small globose or 
ovoid female spikelefcs, the solitary male spikelet bearing several 
apparently perfect fruits at its apex, — 6k piMifera L. var* longe- 
hrmteata Lange [ Leesil Eidley). 106. Ben Wyvis. — 6k panimt L^ 
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vai\ tiimidula Laestad. 108. Plentiful and luxuriant iii the marslies 
near Locii Naver, Altnaharra. — (J. cajAllans L. 107. Near the 
summit of Ben Griam More. 108. Limestone liilis east of Durness; 
on the dolomite near Hielam Ferry, at sea-Ievei; Coalbackiej and 
other places on the coast near Tongue. — 0. binervls x righla^ 
n. hybr. ^ 106. South-east corrie of Ben Wyvis, with the parents, 
at 2700 ft. or more; a good-sized patch, but only two spikes were 
present. Boot- and stem-characters almost entirely rigida; leaves 
much longer, but similar in texture. Inflorescence half-way between 
the Wo, quite barren ; the loTvest spikelet in my specimen has a 
peduncle 1 in. long, and is placed 2 in. below the others, which are 
contiguous, as in rlgula. k few minutes before, Mr. Crawford had 
discovered (at nearly 3000 ft.) an extraordinary sedge, of which I 
have no specimen, which resembled C. rigida in habit, with the in¬ 
florescence of 0. curta; we did not observe the latter species, but 
could feel no doubt about its being the offspring of these two. 
Roots were sent to the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh ; so that 
further light on both plants may be expected. — 0. Hornschuchiana 
Hoppe X Oederi var. oedocarpa And. (0. sterilis Syme ; C. fulva 
Good.l. 108. Marshes, Altnaharra. 111. Stenness, Mainland. 
All my gatherings of this group were accepted by Herr Kiikenthal 
as correct. — C, Jiava L. var. lepidocarpa (Tauseii.). Frequent in the 
north, where I have never found typical flam. 108. About Tongue, 
in several stations; Betty Hill. 109. Swampy ground near the 
Wick River. 111. Linksness, and other places in the north part 
of Hoy; common. In the four specified localities it grew with 
C, Hornschuchiana, and produced perfectly barren hybrids. C\ 
Hornschuchiana X lepidocarpa is mentioned by Dr. Focke in Beo- 
bachtungen an Mischlmgspflanzen (1892) as, in cultivation, never 
expanding its male flowers; which I have found to be normally 
the case with hybrids of C. Hornschuchiana .— 0. Oederi Retz. 107. 
By the iocli lying at the northern base of Ben Griam More. 111. 
South shore of Loch Stenness, east of the hotel. 

Agrostis canina L, var. scotica Hackel. 106. Ben Wyvis, ap¬ 
parently scarce. 

Deschampsia discolor R. & S. 108. West end of Loch Modsarie, 
in small quantity. 

Avem pubescem Hiids. 111. Cliffs, Waulkmill Bay.— strigosa 
Sehreb. ^ 108. A weed in oatfields at Tongue; as is A.fatua L. at 
Ooalbackie. 

Koderia cristata Pers. 111. Loch of SkailL 

Briza media L. 109- Left bank of the Thurso River, near the 
foot-bridge, in very small quantity; one of the rarest northern 
grasses. 

Ghjceria plieata Fr. 111.'’' By several small ponds between 
Stromness and Sanclwick, together with G. fliiitans R. Br. and 
G. pedicellata Towns. By Mr. Townsend’s kind permission I give 
the following extract from a letter of his“ I think you are right 
in supposing G. pedicellata a hybrid. I have never found it in seed, 
though searched for for innumerable years. The anthers never 
expand, and the cells are divergent and yellow; those of fluitans 
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are purple, and equally broad at either end; those of plkata and 
declinata are much shorter, but similar. Babington did not, I think, 
believe in hybrids at the time I described pedicellata, I first named 
it hi/brida, but he persuaded me to alter the name.” 

Cyatopteris fragilis Beriih. var. dentata Hooker. 111. Dwarfie 
Hamars, Hoy. 

Eqidsetiim palustre L. var. nudum Newm. 111. Orgill, Hoy. 

Isoetes echinospom Dur. 108. Loch Modsarie. 

Cham fragilis Desv. 111. Peat-bog west of Stromuess; ap^ 
proaching var. harhata ,— (7. aspera Willd. 111. Mill-pond between 
Stromness and Sandwiek.—Subspecies desmacantha H. & J. Groves. 
Loch Stenness and Loch Harray; a very dwarf form of it.— 
G, baltica Bruzei. 111."' South side of Loch Stenness; a very 
interesting and unexpected discovery, the only previous British 
localities being in the extreme south (Dorset and West Cornwall). 
The identification is due to Mr. Crawford, who collected it there in 
August; it was confirmed by Messrs. Groves in both cases.— 
0, vulgaris L. 111. Ditch near the Dwarfie Stone, Hoy. — Var. 
longibraateata. Near Stromness. 

Nitella opaca Agardli. 108. Exceedingly variable both in size 
and habit in Loch Deerie, near Tongue, where I quite thought that 
I had found three different species; ail were, however, referred to 
opaca by Messrs, Groves, who remark that they represent a very 
interesting series of forms. 109. Ditch near the Wick River. 111. 
Near Stromness, Mainland; pool between Orgill andRackwick, Hoy. 


THREE NEW VARIETIES OF HYPNUM FLUITANS L. 

By H. N. Dixon, M.A., F.L.S. 

It requires some courage to propose a new variety of this species, 
already so prolific in varieties and subvarieties (forty-nine forms 
find names in Sanio’s scheme, Bot. Centralblatt, 1883); perhaps 
indeed it demands some apology. A large number of our British 
forms have passed through Mons. Renauld’s hands since the 
publication of his Monograph of the Harpidioid Hypna in Husnot’s 
Mmcologia Gallica; nearly all of these have been assigned more or 
less readily to one or other of the varieties described in that 
system; but two forms which I recently sent to him differ from 
any of these varieties in a marked degree, sufficiently so in 
M. Eenauld’s opinion to demand their separation as varietal 
forms. He has kindly suggested that I should associate my 
name with his in publishing these, and the following diagnoses 
are mainly drawn up from the notes and drawings with which he 
has furnished me. 

H, FLUITANS L. {amphlhiim) var. Robertsi® Ren. & Dixon, 
var. nov. Floating; variegated %vUh yellowj golden hrown^ and pur- 
plish red, glossy; stems elongate, almost simple, with a few short, 

X 2 
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distant brandies only. Leaves rather closely set, erect-spreading/, 
only very slightly falcate-secund at the tips of the branches, narrow- 
lanceolate, gradually tapering to a lon<j, Jin€, sharply-toothed subiila. 
Nerve narrow, scarcely reaching half-way up the leaf. Cells long, 
narrow, tMck-walled, the basal somewhat iiicrassate, slightly porose. 

Hab. In a bog near Oraig-lyn-Dyfi, Llan-y-inawddwy, Meri¬ 
oneth, North AVales, alt. 2000 ft., Sept. 1898, Miss M. Roberts. 

Allied to var. setifurme Een., differing in the shorter leaves, the 
colour of the tufts, mixed with a purplish red, and especially by the 
ceils with the wails incnmate, the basal ones slightly porose. This 
character brings it near to the falcatiun group, and especially to var. 
anglicuni f. Roltii Sanio {Amhhjsle(jiut}i fliiitans var. 95 Holtii Sanio, 
Braithw. Brit. Moss FI. iii. ol), from which it differs in the 
colouring, glossy leaves, less-branched stems, etc. The line of 
demarcation between the groups amphibhim and J'alaatim is at 
times not very clearly defined, and there are certain forms for 
which it is not easy to determine the most satisfactory position, 
the present variety being one of these. It is a very pretty plant, 
the glossy, variegated colouring being iinusiiaL 

H, PLUiTANS L. {ampMbium) var. squalidum Ren. & Dixon, 
var. nov. In dense intricate masses, pale dull green above, of a dirty 
reddish brown below. Stems little-branched, rather robust, the leaves 
somewhat oomplanate-spreading, falcate in upper part of stem and 
branches, rather large, lanceolate, somewhat abruptly termmatmg in 
^ faintly-toothed, almost piliform subiila. Other characters as 

in var. Jeanbermiti Ren. 

Hab. In stagnant water, Dawley, Shropshire, May 11, 1896; 
Rev, W, H, Painter. 

This variety is nearly allied to var. Jeanhernati Ren., from which 
it differs in the fine subuia of the leaves, as well as in the habit. 
The stem-leaves are widely complanate-spreadiiig, giving the ap¬ 
pearance of some aquatic forms of H. ripariiiM L.—it was indeed 
at first sent me as H. ripariiim var. splendem De Not. 

A third variety has perhaps a still greater value than the two 
described above, seeing that its ascertained distribution is much 
wider. A plant collected somewhat extensively by Mr, J. A. 
Wheldon and Mr. A. Wilson in Lancashire, on elevated moorlands, 
and again by Mr. W. Ingham in Yorkshire, has for some time 
given rise to discussion. Its short nerve, the scarcely secund, wide 
leaves, shortly and broadly pointed, the loose areolation and very 
indistinctly defined auricles, gave it a very different character from 
that usually obtaining in this species. Under his somewhat hetero¬ 
geneous group ‘‘ a obsoletiimf Sanio has described a var. Holleri 
having very nearly the same characters, and M. Renauld at first 
referred our plan&s to this, ranking them under var. Jeanhernati as 
f. Holleri Sanio. In a letter recently received from him, however, 
he writes: “Cette determination est, 4 la rigueur, acceptable; 
eependant comme la var. Holleri Sanio est mal con^ue et mal 
decrite, et qiie d’ailleurs le groupe ohsoletuni Sanio est tres confus je 
pr6fm*e aiijourd'hui -fonder une variety nouvelle qui doit etre placle 
a cotd de la var. Jeanhernati Ren.” For this variety M. Eenauld 
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proposes tlie name ((tlanticum^ and has drawn up the following 
description:— 

H. FLUiTANS L. [aniphibium) var, atlanticum Ren. Forme 
voisine de la var. Jeanbernati Een., dont elle differe par la couleiir 
verte, le tissii cblorophyllien, les feiiilles plus larges, ovales puis 
rapidement refcrecies en un acumen court; nervure un peu plus large 
(58-64 fi au lieu de 46-48 /x), tissu basiiaire plus laclie, cellules 
moyeiines plus larges et plus courtes. 

Hab. England: R. Wyre, West Lancs., coll. Albert Wilson, 
1900 (Wheldon, No. 9). Summit of Pendle Hill, Lanes., alt. 
600 met., coll. J. A. Wheldon, July, 1898. 

France: Meymac (Correze), alt. 900met., coll. Lachenaud, 1901. 

Forma gracilis Ren. Plante plus grMe, feuilles plus petites mais 
de meme forme que le type, nervure plus etroite, tissu plus lache 
que dans la var. Jeanbernati, 

Hab. England: Arnclifie Wood, Yorkshire, 1900, coll. W. 
Ingham {Wheldo7i, No. 19). 

Prof. Barker, I may add, sends me the var. atlanticum from 
North Derbyshire, where he says it occurs abundantly on some of 
the moorlands. In some parts of Lancashire Mr. Wheldon finds it 
one of the most predominant forms of R, flultans. 


A NEW PHILODENDRON, 

By a. B. Rendlb, M.A., D.So. 

Philodendron crassxim, sp. uov. 

Herba caudice brevi crasso procumbente; foliis confertis, 
petiolo laminae vix ?equante, crassissimo, subfusiforme subterete, 
facie autem superiors paullo concavo cum acietibus inarginalibus 
brevibus; lamina elliptico-ovata ad subellipticam, apice apiculata, 
supra nitida, costa apicem versus cito evanescente, nervis laterali- 
bus submqualibus ascendentibus; pedunculo dimidium spathm vix 
superante; spatha suboblonga obtusa ad basin evoluta, intus e 
fundo purpurea, superiie albida; spadice spafcham [equante, parte 
fceminea mascuhn dimidiam partem sub^equante, parte mascula 
sterili quam feminea breviore, staminodiis ovaria excedentibus 
indmis ciavatis ; ovariis plurilocularibus, ovulis panels, stigmatibus 
late capitatis; staminibus ovaria excedentibus. 

A plant with the habit of P. cannmfoliiim Mart. The adult 
leaves have a leaf-stalk 22-23 cm. long with the greatest thickness 
4'2 cm. about one-third the distance above the base, narrowing to 
about 1*6 cm. just below the blade; the shallowly concave upper 
surface reaches 3 cm. in width at the thickest part; it is bounded 
by low subacute edges. The blade reaches 36 cm. in length by 
17 cm. in width below the middle; it shows no pre-eminent 
secondary veins. The petiole has a spongy internal structure, with 
the intercellular spaces lined with mucilage. The spathe is 18*5 cm, 
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long by 4 cm. broad; the female area of the spadix 4 cm. long, 
the male 7*5 cm., including the sterile portion of 2*5 cm,; the 
ovary 2 mm. long, the stamens 2*5 rnm. by 1*5 mm. broad across 
the top. 

The species is most nearly allied to P. cannqfoHnvi, but is dis¬ 
tinguished by its more shortly stalked elliptic-ovate leaves, which 
show, moreover, no pre-eminent secondary veins. 

The plant is in the collection of Mr. A. H. Smee, at Hack- 
bridge, Surrey, where it flowered six years ago, and again early 
last April, opening with daylight and beginning to close about 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. Smee received it some years 
ago from G-eneral Macdonnell, from Rio de Janeiro. There is no 
information as to where it was collected, but presumably it was in 
the neighbourhood of Rio, or at some spot within easy access. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Middlesex Orchids. —Inthis Journal for 1890 (p. 120) I referred 
to the remarkable abundance of orchids on our chalk hills in the 
summer of 1889, especially mentioning Orelm pi/ramulalis as thickly 
covering the Harefield and Springweli downs. Since that date not 
a single plant has appeared above ground. Even should it reappear 
next June, thirteen years must surely be an abnormally long period 
of rest, and the fact that the longest previous gap was five years 
only, goes far to suggest that it is so. I was at first inclined to 
attribute this failure to the persistent droughts we have experienced 
since 1891, but 0. latifolia failed to appear in the marshy Frogs’ 
Meadows, and, on the other hand, Ophrys muscifera came up on the 
chalk every year without a break: these instances lend little support 
to the theory. In any case the behaviour of the orchid tribe is, to 
me, a perpetual puzzle. The lavish distribution of 1889 would 
seem to have been general, for, botanizing on the Surrey hills in 
June and July of that year, I found the same profusion everywhere, 
and it would be interesting to learn if a similar scarcity up to the 
present time has been noticed in that and other districts. I may 
add that, whilst searching for Gymnadenia conopsea (last seen in 
1891) under Garret Wood, near Springweli Lock, I gathered 
Heliantlienmm vulgare, a common species which, strange to say, 
has not yet been reported from Middlesex.—J. Benbow. 

Rubia rotunbifolia Banks & Sol.—This species, although duly 
included in the Index Kewensis^ seems to have been overlooked by 
systematists: it is not mentioned in DO. Frodromus, or in the 
F/ora Orientalis. It is, however, duly published with a short 
diagnosis—foliis quaternis sessilibus subrotundo-ovatis acuminatis 
ciliatis utrinqiie Isevibus, caule inermi”—in Russell’s Nattiral History 
of Aleppo, ed. 2, ii. 267 (1794); and a comparison of specimens 
shows its identity with R. Aucheri Boiss. (iSiagn. Ser. i. iii. 54 
(1848)), a name which it displaces. Patrick Russell’s plants are 
in the National Herbarium; the specimen in question is labelled 
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“ Syria montes prope Antioeliam.” Dr. Reiidle has already cited 
in this Journal (1900, p. 81) the passage in Russell’s book which 
indicates that the species established therein should be ascribed to 
Banks and Solander jointly.— James Britten. 

JuNGERMAWiA SAXicoLA Sohrad. — In Part xx. just issued of Mr. 
Pearson’s important work on British Hepaticas, the claim of Junger- 
mania saxicola to be considered a British species rests on a single 
gathering made by the late Dr. Greville in the Shetland Isles. 
In November, 1898, in carefully examining a collection of Scotch 
hepatics made at Balmoral in 1894, I determined one specimen 
gathered near Braemar to be J. saxicola. Owing to eye troubles, 
this was laid aside until within the last few days, when I sent it to 
Mr. Pearson, and he has confirmed the decision.—G. Stabler. 

Pembroke Plants. —The following plants, which, so far as I am 
aware, are hitherto unrecorded for the county, I gathered, with one 
exception, during a visit to Tenby from June 18th to 29th last:— 
Orchis incarnata L. Penally Marsh, abundant. Both this species 
and 0, latifolia were growing there, and, though well-marked 
examples could be gathered of each, there ^vere plants which it was 
extremely difficult to assign to either, and the question naturally 
arose—were these hybrids, or intermediates connecting the two 
species? — 0. incarnata x maciUata, This hybrid was gathered 
growing among plants of well-marked incarnata,—Epipactis palustris 
Crantz. Abundant near the Black Rock, Tenby, but of course only 
in bud at this date. I am indebted to Mr. J. E. Arnett, of Tenby, 
for information which enabled me to collect this species, and also 
for beautiful flowering examples gathered later. — Junciis Gerardi 
Lois. Swamp near railway, Tenby; abundant. — J. efusus x 
glaiicns. Penally Marsh; several clumps were observed. — Carex 
Imvigata Sm. Penally.— Phegopteris calcarea Fee. Mr. J. E. Arnett 
has collected this at Precelly. In addition to the above I may 
mention Carex paludosa Good., which occurs in fair quantity in 
Penally Marsh, and is queried for Pembroke in Top. Bot.; and 
Agropyron junceum. Beauv., which is quite common on the Burrows 
at Tenby, but which is not recorded in Top. Bot., although it is 
entered in Dr. R. A¥. Falconer’s “ Contributions towards a know¬ 
ledge of Tenby plants’’ (1848), and is also included in Babington’s 
paper “On the Botany of South Pembrokeshire” in this Journal 
for 1863 (pp. 258-270). Mr. Arthur Bennett has kindly verified 
the Carices. —Richard F. TowNDRow^ 

Radnorshire Plants. — During a short visit this summer to 
Llandrindod A¥ells, I observed the following interesting plants in 
the immediate neighbourhood: — Oartmi verticil!atimi Koch, abun¬ 
dant by the lake; Dianthus deltoides^ near quarries in several places; 
Cnictis pratensis Willd., near Howey; also a considerable number of 
sedges, including Carex Imvigata Sm., in wood near the lake. The 
botanical part of a local guide is generally so feeble and disappointing, 
that I refer with much pleasure to an interesting list contributed to 
Bufton’s Guide by the late Rev. John B. Lloyd, of Liverpool. It 
contains over three hundred plants observed by him within two miles 
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of Llandriiidocl, nearly all of wliich I identified. The (^arum is 
included, and -would, I think, be first record for the county.— 
Wm. a. Clarke. 

The Plates of ‘ English Botany,' ed. 3 (p. 245).—Most of the 
fresh plates and alterations in the third edition oi EnijUsh Botamj 
were done by J. E. Sowerby. After his death, in 1870, Fitch did 
some. For the Supplement, N. E. Brown drew his own plates.— 
J. G. Baker. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Flora Gapends. VoL v. Part i. Acanthace£e by G. B. Clarke ; 
Selaginefe by B. A. Eolfe; Verbenacete by H. H. W. Pear¬ 
son, 8vo, pp. 224. London: Lovell Beeve. Price 9s. net. 

The gratifying progress now making by the Flora Capeiisis 
justifies the hope that the work may be completed within half 
a century of the date of its commencement. It is, of course, 
obvious that by that time the earlier volumes will be, as indeed 
they are already, practically useless as an enumeration of South 
African plants—it will be remembered that a period of more than 
thirty years elapsed between the issue of the third volume in 1865 
and the resumption of the work in 1896; but it may be hoped that 
steps are being taken for a reissue of these, brought up to the 
standard of our present knowledge. 

The part just issued is mainly the work of experts. Mr. 0. B, 
Clarke had previously monographed the Acanthacem for the Flora 
of Tropical Africa ; and Mr. Bolfe has for many years made the 
SelaginecB his own. Mr. H. H. Pearson's treatment of the Verbenacem 
is ill marked contrast to the remainder of tlie work in the length of 
the descriptions, which seems to us in many instances to be greatly 
in excess of what is needed in a handbook such as we always under¬ 
stood to be aimed at by the originators of the series of colonial 
floras. This is not only noticeable in genera containing novelties 
and critical species, such as ITte, where 9 species occupy 6J pages, 
but in genera such as Lippia, where so wide-spread a weed as 
L. nodiflora takes more than half a page to describe. This mode 
of treatment is in striking contrast with Mr. Clarke's work, in 
which some new species are disposed of in four, three, or even in 
two—e. g. Justicia cheiranthifolia —lines. Making every allowance 
for divergence of treatment, we should have thought that something 
more nearly approaching uniformity might have been secured by 
the editor of the later parts of the Flora, as it was by Harvey in 
the earlier volumes. 

It is to be regretted that certain bibliographical eccentricities to 
which we called attention in noticing earlier portions of the work 
are still allowed to disfigure its pages. The placing in brackets of 
the name of the authority for a species is not only unusual, but 
absolutely^ misleading, as it has now a generally reoogni^ied and 
different significance. It is true that Harvey so printed the names 
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forty years ago, but bis model has been departed from in so many 
other matters that the retention of this misleading method can 
hardly be justified on the score of uniformity; it is moreover out 
of harmony with the plan of the other colonial floras. The printing 
of the adjectival forms of proper names without a capital letter is a 
recent Kew eccentricity which we had hoped to have seen abandoned; 
it is not in accordance with precedent (either in the earlier volumes 
of the work or in the other colonial floras) or with custom, either 
at home or abroad: neither the American nor the Berlin rules adopt 
it; and it is flatly opposed to the Decandollean “ laws,” which say; 

Whatever be the form chosen, every specific name derived from 
the name of a person should begin with a capital letter.” 

Another unsightliness which tends to confusion is the printing 
in italics not only the synonymy, bnt also the names of the authors 
and books cited: this renders the synonyms difficult to distinguish. 
In the earlier volumes of the work the same difficulty was not felt, 
as the synonyms and references were few; now they often extend 
to twelve or thirteen lines, and occupy more space than the descrip¬ 
tion of the plant. It is, we think, to be regretted that the earlier 
plan, by which synonyms and references were mainly confined to 
those which pertained to the plant in its connection with South 
Africa, has given place to something like a complete bibliography. 
This, it seems to us, is entirely out of place in a work of the kind; 
it must add materially to the cost and extent of the Flora, and thus 
render it much less convenient for use in the field. 

We note that Mr. Eolfe has a new species, Selarfo Mundii, 
named from a collector whom he calls ‘^Mund.” According to 
Harvey (Gen. 8. Af. Pi. 26), Kunth in establishing his genus 
Mundia fell into a similar error; Harvey considered it was “in¬ 
tended to commemorate the services rendered to botany by M. 
Mundt, a most meritorious collector of South African plants,” and 
he accordingly altered the spelling to Mundtia^ in which form it 
appears in Bentham & Hooker’s Genera, and in many other books. 
It is not, however, quite certain that Kunth had Mundt in view,'" 
and ill any case the spelling as published, both in this and in Mr. 
Eolfe’s case, must stand, in accordance with the practice which 
has accepted Cinchona in preference to the more etymologically 
correct Chin chon a. 

Handbiich dev Si/stewathchen Botamk. Yon Dr. Eichard E. v. 
Wettstein, Professor an der Universitiit Wien. Bd. L 
8vo, pp. iv, 201, tt, 126. Leipzig (fe Wien: Fr. Deuticke, 
1901. 

The object of this new handbook is to give a more detailed" 
account of the systematic phase of botany than is contained in 
the general text-books. The author intends also to pay special 
attention to questions of phylogeny. To these ends the more im¬ 
portant types will Be reviewed and illustrated as fully as possible, 


* See a note in this Journal for 1889, p. 262. 
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wilile stress will be laid upon those whose development is of special 
importance from the phylogenetic point of view. 

The present volume contains a general introduction and the 
first instalment of the special portion, comprising an account of the 
Thallophytes. Volume ii., containing the Gorinophytes, is promised 
for next year. The general introduction, which occupies forty-four 
pages, contains a short history of the evolution of systematic botany, 
and a sketch of the value of homology, embryology, geographical 
distribution, and other factors in determining phylogenetic relation¬ 
ships. 

At the commencement of the special part Professor \¥ettstein 
gives an outline of the classification which he adopts. The plant 
world, he says—as far as our present knowledge goes—includes 
organisms belonging to seven great developmental series, or stocks, 
as follows:— 

i. Myxopliyta. iv. Euthallophyta. 

ii. Schizophyta. v. Phceophyta. 

hi. Zygophyta. vi. Rhodophyta. 

vii. Oormophyta. 

Stocks i.~vi. are considered in the present volume, and the majority 
indicate by their name the character of the organisms included. 
Myxophyta are the Myxomycetes, including also Plasmodiophora. 
Schizophyta comprise the two divisions fission-algae and fission- 
fungi, or the old Cyanophycem and the Bacteria, which are 

generally thus associated in recent arrangements. Zygophyta 
contains the PeridinecB (which, if plants, must be put somewhere), 
the BacillariecB or Diatoms, and the Conjuyatm^ the latter com¬ 
prising the three families Desmidiacecs, Zygneviacem^ and Meno- 
carpaeem. Euthallophyta include two classes—one the Chlorophycem^ 
or the rest of the green alga3, and a second the Fungi. Phaeophyta 
and Rhodophyta are the brown and red alg^e as generally under¬ 
stood. Thus the important departure from systems generally in 
vogue is the bringing together of the green algas and the Fungi in one 
group, and the exclusion at the same time of the two other large 
groups of sea-weeds. If, however, we accept the view of the 
evolution of the Fungi as a whole from a common algal stock, 
there is no doubt that the most nearly allied algse are to be found 
among the Chlorophycemi and Prof. Wettstein is therefore phylo- 
geneticaliy justified in his distribution of the groups. But as a 
matter of convenience we much prefer the more usual method, 
such as, for instance, is adopted in Prof. Engler’s Ffianzenfamilien 
—namely, the consideration of the great groups of Alg^e as one 
section, and the great grou];) of Fungi as another section of the 
subkingdom Thaliophyta. Even if we grant that the Fungi have 
sprung from a common algal stock, which presumably finds its 
nearest representative in the Chlorophycem) we must bear in mind the 
great development along widely diverging lines that has occurred 
since the origin of the group, which development removes it as a 
group far more widely from the Algae, considered as a whole, than 
the generally received subdivisions of Alg^e are removed from each 
other. 
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We shall be iiiiich interested to see Prof. Wettstein’s treatment 
of the seventh stock, Cormophyta, and to hear his reasons for 
lumping into one series everything which is not a Thallophyte. It 
is a curious inversion of the old system, which was of course merely 
an expression of ignorance, where everything which was not a 
flowering plant was a Cryptogam. 

As regards the elaboration of individual series, their subdivision 
is on familiar lines, that of the Fungi being based on Brefeld’s 
arrangement. A special feature is the number and excellence 
of the illustrations. These will ensure the book a welcome by 
the ordinary student, who will probably not be greatly disturbed by 
departures from the more generally adopted arrangement of the 
larger groups. _-- 

Grasses. A Handbook for use in the Field and Laboratory, By 

H. Marshall Ward, Sc.D., F.R.S. Pp. viii, 190, tt. 81. 

Cambridge University Press. 1901. Price 6s. 

Professor Marshall Ward’s book on Grasses is the latest 
addition to the biological series of the Cambridge Natural Science 
Manuals. It is not intended to be a complete manual of Grasses, 
but ‘‘ an account of our common native species, so arranged that 
the student may learn how to closely observe and deal with the 
distinctive characters of these remarkable plants when such problems 
as the botanical analysis of a meadow or pasture, of hay, of weeds, 
or of ^ seed ’ grasses are presented, as well as when investigating 
questions of more abstract scientific nature.” With this end in 
view, the author has elaborated a series of chapters in which the 
species are arranged (1) according to their vegetative characters; 
(2) according to the anatomical characters of the leaf; (3) according 
to their flowers and inflorescences; (4) according to the grain. 
These arrangements represent the expenditure of considerable 
labour ; but, while one realizes the interest attaching to the process 
of elaboration, it is difficult to regard them otherwise than as a sort 
of botanical exercise. The student who is able to use any one of 
these systems could quite well avail himself of the more scientific 
system of a good British Flora—more scientific because the general 
aggregate of characters is its basis, while by its use the student 
learns to appreciate the relative value of the individual factors. 
We grant that it may be useful to run a grass down from vegetative 
characters only, but so many of the characters are comparative, 
that the system when we are dealing with individual and often 
incomplete specimens is apt to fail at the crucial point, and practi- 
cally in working with a limited flora like our own, a series of 
carefully preserved and properly determined specimens for purpose 
of comparison will be far more helpful than a tabular scheme. 
And, after all, this is at least as scientific a method as one depending 
on a single set of characters. 

In addition to the chapters on classification, there are several 
on the general structure and biology of grasses, forming a useful 
introduction to a more detailed study of the order. 
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The text, for the size and character of the book, is well illus¬ 
trated, but the great majority of the figures are borrowed, with due 
acknowledgment, from well-known works, chiefly of German origin, 
and, this being the case, it is not easy to understand why it is 
necessary to charge six shillings for the volume. Fischer of Jena 
would have produced it, with plenty of original illustrations, for 
three marks. The book, though not without some value as an 
introduction to the study of a family of great botanical and infinite 
economic interest, can hardly be considered so indispensable as to 
demand a price whicli is, from the student’s point of view, 
exorbitant. Perhaps, to quote a student’s remark, ‘^they don’t 
expect to sell many.” . a n -r 


Hiiitoire de VAbrotonuni. SiipiiJiGatlon de la dhinence ex de quelqties 
noms de pkintes. Par le Dr. Saint-Lager. Paris: J, B. 
Bailli^re. 1900. Pp. 48. 

The subject of this pamphlet is twofold, as shown in the above 
title: (1) to correct the spelling of the name usually given as 
Ahrotmiiim ; and (2) to consider the meaning of tlie ending ex ” in 
certain plant-names. As to the first, the author has no difficulty 
in showing that the name was originally written as he gives it; 
that botanists including Caspar Baubin have since mis-spelled it, 
and even induced a false derivation, based on the error. Dr. Saint- 
Lager is an untiring stickler for reform in naming, far beyond any¬ 
thing advanced by the most revolutionary of present-day reformers, 
for he would willingly go behind Limifeus. His views are so well- 
known that it is needless here to dwell much on them, especially as 
none of the disputants in the nomenclature question seem disposed 
to adopt them. The author even goes so far in iiis zeal as to mis¬ 
quote Besser’s Tentamen de Ahrotmis ... as ‘‘Tent. Abrotoii.” 
(p. 21); even Gamerarius and 0. Baubin are similarly treated, 
which is unpardonable. Once, indeed, the author cites Tentamen 
Ahrotmonim^ probably by oversight. 

Apart from these special peculiarities of the author, there will 
be found a large amount of interesting matter in these pages. 
Passing from the form of the name, Dr. Saint-Lager proceeds to 
discuss the geographic origin of Artemisia AbrotanwnljMxi,, finally 
suggesting that it is merely a cultivated form of /I. procera Willd. 

The latter part of the pamphlet is devoted to a consideration of 
the plant-names ending in ex, such as UleXf Ilex, Rimex, and 
GarciW With these he compares the animal-names having a like 
ending, of which he gives a long list, and states that it probably 
is the same as the prefix “ ac,” conveying the idea of something 
sharp or pointed. *r n t 
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ARTICLES ly JOUREALS^ 

Anmils of Botany (June). — M. Ferguson, ^ Development of 
pollen-tube and division of generative nucleus in Pines ’ (8 pL).— 
•F, 0. Bower, • Imperfect sporangia in Pteridophytes.’— k, H. Trow, 
^Biology and cytology of Pythiiini ultinium, sp.n.’— G-. Massee & 
E. S. Salmon, ‘ Goprophilous Fungi’ (2 pl.V—L. A. Boodle, 
^Anatomy of Schizmacem ’ (3 pL). 

Botanical Gazette (20 June). —J. H. Sciiaffiier, ‘Life-Mstory of 
BJrytkronium' (6 pi.).—H. M. Hall, ‘ Californian Plants ’ (1 pL).— 
A. Nelson, ‘ Bocky Mountain Plants.’ — E. B. Copeland, ‘ Geo- 
tropism of Stems.’ 

Bot. Zeituny (15 July).—K. Gieseniiagen, 'Taphrina, E.voasciis 
& Maymisiella.' 

Ball, de VEerb, Boisder (30 June). — H. Hallier, ^ Pfianzen 
aus dem Malaiisch-Papuanisclien Inselmeer ’ (4 pL). — E. Penard, 
Phytelios lorlcata, sp. n. — R. Ciiodat, ‘ Variation iiumerique dans 
Orchis Mario,' —G. Hegi, ‘ Das Obere Tosstal ’ (cont.). 

Bull. Soc. Bot. Belgique (xl. 1; 29 June).—Th. Durand & E. de 
Wildeman, ‘ Materiaux pour la Flore du Congo.’ 

Bidl. Torrey Bot. Club (19 June: received 6 July). — M. A. 
Howe, ^ Acicularia and AcetabuhunA (2 pi.). — C. 0. Curtis, * Trans¬ 
piration and the resistance of stems.’—B. J. Durand, ^ The genus 
Rolwaya ’ (1 plate). — J. K. Small, * Shrubs and trees of the 
Southern States ’ (cont.). 

Gardeners' Chronicle (29 June).—W. B. Hemsley, " Tree Lobelias 
of Tropical Africa’ (fig. 156). 

Journal de Botanique (‘‘Mai”; received 28 June).—C. Sau- 
vageau, ‘Les Sphacelariacees ’ (cont.).—P. Parmentier, ‘Recherohes 
sur le pollen des Dialypetales.’—M. Col, ‘ Reciierches sur i’appareil 
secreteur des Composes.’ 

Nuovo Giorn, Bot. Ital. (“April”; received 2 July).—J. Bresadola 
& F. Cavara, ‘ Funghi di Vallombrosa.’ — L. Micheletti, Erigeron 
Karwinskyanus var. mucronatus. — Th. Giovannozzi, ‘ I movimenti 
igroscopici delle piante ’ (IpL). — A. Beguinot, ‘ Flora dei deposit! 
alluvionaii del Tevere.’ 

Oesterr, Bot. ZeiUchrlft (July). — P. 0. Franz Vrba, ‘ Zur 
Anatomie der Achsen vou Alyssum saxatile.' — E. Hackel, ‘Neiie 
Graser.’ —^ A. V. Hayek, ‘ Zur Flora von Steiermark.’ — J. Velen- 
, ovsky, * Zur Moosfiora von Montenegro.’ — F. Stephani, ‘ Die 
Blaterentrager von Calyciilaria.'* — M. Soitokovie, ‘ Die perennen 
Arten der Gentlana aus der section Cyclostigma ’ (cont.). 

Rhodora (Jane). — J. R. Churchill, E. F. Williams, M. L. Fer- 
nald, C. G. Kennedy, & J. F. Collins, ‘ Botanical Excursion to 
Mount Katahdin.’—J. F. Collins, ‘ Bryophytes of Maine.’ 

* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

At fciie meeting of the Liniiean Society held on pJiine 20tli, 
a paper by Messrs. W. West and G. S. AVest was readj 
the hh’esliwater Algce of Ceylon,” founded on material collected 
by Mr. AV. G. Freeman in 1896-97 at various localities in the 
island. Jdepresentatives of almost all the families of Freshwater 
Algge were obtained, and two of the collections were especially 
rich in DesmitUem; altogether 395 species were collected. The 
Desiiiids observed were essentially tropical in character, and not 
very dissimilar to those of Northern India, Burma, Singapore, and 
some of the East India Islands, a noteworthy feature being the 
presence in Ceylon of a large number of species which occur in 
Madagascar. There was also a marked resemblance between the 
algal flora of Ceylon and that of Northern Queensland, and the 
only two species known from Hongkong were each found both in 
Ceylon and Queensland. The investigation of these collections 
had resulted in the discovery of some sixty new species, many of 
which deserved special mention on account of their extraordinary 
forms. Messrs. George Massee and E. S. Salmon communicated a 
paper On Coprophilous Fungi.”"' Mr. N. E. Brown read a paper 
entitled A Eevision of the Genus Hypericophijliim, with Notes on 
certain allied Genera of ConipodUeJ' After pointing out that the 
genus Hypencophyllwn had been founded by Steetz on a remarkable 
plant collected by Peters in Portuguese Bast Africa, and that spe¬ 
cimens of it were so rare in collections that much misapprehension 
prevailed regarding it, he remarked that Bentham had united it 
with the genus Jaumea Pers. An examination, however, of the 
material now available had demonstrated that this view was 
untenable; he regarded llypericophylhun as quite distinct from 
Jaumea iu its distribution, habit, and appearance; in the pos¬ 
session of glands in its leaves and tissues; and in its remarkable 
pappus, the hooked bristles of which appeared to be unique iu this 
order. He therefore proposed to restore this, with three other 
genera, to their former generic rank, and furnished a key to theii' 
distinctive characters. In addition, he described a new species 
(II, Hcahmiiun) from British Oentral Africa, whence specimens had 
been received from Nyassalaiid between Kondowe and Karonga, from 
the Manganja Hills, and from the Shire Highlands, near Blantyre. 

Dk. Oscae Loew has discovered a new enzyme, which he has 
called Catalase. He found that an extract of tobacco-leaves retained 
the power of decomposing hydrogen peroxide after the other known 
enzymes had disappeared. He was thus led to investigate the sub¬ 
ject, and found the new enzyme, which exists in two forms, soluble 
and insoluble. Its chief property is its catalytic action on hydrogen 
peroxide, and it is of universal occurrence, as Hr. Loew has proved, 
both ill the higher and lower plants In the various metabolic 
changes in the cell, a substance such as hydrogen peroxide would 

* [This is apparently the paper by the same authors printed in the AnmtU 
of Botmiy for June, but no reference is there made to its having been read 
before the Linnean Bociety.—Kn. Jouen. Box.] 
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be coiitiniiaily formed, and would, if retained, be deleterious to the 
life of the plant. Dr* Loew supposes, therefore, that catalase may 
render great service in catalysing the peroxide as soon as it is 
formed. He found it, though not in large quantities, in the leaves 
of herbarium specimens that had been collected in 1841. The 
results of his investigation are published in Eeport No. 68 of the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

The S. P. G. K. has issued a neat little half-crown volume on 
FoisoJious Plants in Field and Garden by the Eev. Q. Henslow, the 
utility of which is not obvious. The number of plants which are 
practically a source of danger is extremely limited, and an illustrated 
account of these might he useful; but this volume includes a small 
amount of information about a large number of species, with the 
usual quotations from other authors, and a number of figures 
which have already done duty in various works. It is systematically 
arranged, but even the orders are not characterized; thus we are 
told that our British Le<jiiini)iosce ‘^are easily known by the peculiar 
form of the fiower,” but this is not described further than by saying 
it has ‘^an imaginary likeness to a butterfly.” Many of the species 
are undescribed, save by a phrase which would apply equally to 
others: e. (j. the only information as to Orobanche minor is that it 
is parasitic on clover and several other plants,” which is equally 
true of Cusciita, Why does Mr. Henslow say that the Harebell of 
Scotland” is Scill a nutans It is certainly not the plant of the 
*^Lady of the Lake.” 

The third Appendix to the non-existent Kew Bulletin for 1901 
contains a list of the ‘^new garden plants of the year 1900,” with 
a reference to the place of their publication. “ These lists,” we 
are told in a prefatory note, ^‘are indispensable to the maintenance 
of a correct nomenclature,” but this statement seems to need qualifi¬ 
cation, as we are further told that “ in every case the plant is cited 
under its published name, although some of the names are doubt¬ 
fully correct.” The latter remark is certainly true: e.i/, the first 
name upon which our eye fell was OhamsBlirion Carolinia,” which 
stands in the I')ide.v Keivensis as Chanmlirium carolinianmi. 

The death of Dr. Emil Bretschneidee, which took place on or 
about May 14, has deprived Chinese botany of one of its most assiduous 
students. For thirty years he has devoted unremitting attention 
to the investigation of its history; his first essay, On the Biiuhj 
and Value of Chinese Botanical Works^ was published at Peking in 
1870-1; and bis last work, History of European Botanical Discoveries 
in China, appeared in 1898. Of this important volume—a very 
storehouse of information concerning the progress of botany in 
China and the investigators who have contributed to our knowledge 
thereof—an appreciation appeared in this Journal for 1899 (pp. 86- 
88), in which also, in 1894 (pp. 292-298), was printed a paper from 
his pen, Some Old Collections of Chinese Plants.” Bret- 

schneider’s knowledge of plants, although he made some collections, 
was mainly confined to those of pharmaceutical interest; but he 
has done much to render accessible to Europeans the information 
contained in Chinese botanical works. 
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It is a matter for satisfaction that Bretsciineider did not adhere 
to ills intention to delay the publication of his uuigmim opus until 
the completion of the hided'. Flora Sinemis. ‘‘It is not to be fore¬ 
seen/’ he wrote in 1898, “when Mr. Hemsley’s admirable work^ 
interrupted more than four years ago, will be brought to an end ’’; 
and its conclusion still seems equally remote. Since 1891, only two 
parts of the Index, amounting together to 142 pages, have been 
published—one in 1894, the other in 1899 ; and it is needless to 
point out that such delays are fatal to anything like a complete 
presentment of our knowledge of the Chinese flora at any definite 
date—the earlier portions (1889-91) must be hopelessly behind the 
later in completeness, and the book as a whole is thus rendered 
useless for statistical purposes. We would urge upon the Council 
of the Liniiean Society—in whose Journal the Index appears, 
although we understand they are not primarily responsible for its 
publication—to take alt steps in their power to ensure the speedy 
completion of the work. We understand a large portion of the 
manuscript has for some time been ready, and it should not be 
difficult to remove any obstacles to its speedy publication. 

We have before called attention to the inconvenience likely to 
arise from the publication of plants as new species in two places, 
without any indication in the later publication that the descriptions 
have already appeared. An example of this may be noticed in 
Midpkjhia, vol. xiv. fasc. ix-xii, pp. 425-456 (dated 1900, but not 
issued till 1901), where Prof. Lopriore publishes as “ Amarantaceaa 
novae” some genera and a large number of species which he had 
previously published in Butanische Jahrhiicher, xxvii. 87-60, as long 
ago as April, 1899. We can, however, find no reference in Malpighia 
to this earlier publication: on the contrary, the terms “ nov. gen.” 
and “ n. sp.” are employed in such a way as to imply that the plants 
are new. The fact that the two papers are not entirely identical 
is likely to add to the confusion which this method can hardly fail 
to cause, 

Mr, Aven Wilson seems to have hit upon a new mode of 
adding to iiiiueeessary synonymy, by the creation of synonyms for 
‘‘homonyms”—at least, that appears to us to be the outcome of 
his note in the Botanical Gazette for June, p. 407, which runs as 
follows :—Arnica multijiora Greene, Pitt. 4: 162, evidently is 
A, Culimbiuna Aven Nelson, Bot. Gaz. 80 : 200, since both are, in 
part, founded on the same collections and the same numbers are 
cited. The latter name is the earlier by two or three months. 
Dr. Greene’s A. Columbiana (Pitt. 4 : 159) having thus become a 
homonym it may become Arnica Greenei^ n. n.” 

An article on the Tree Lobelias of Tropical Africa in the 
Gardeners Chronicle for June 29 is accompanied by a picture from a 
photograph of these remarkable plants, two of which were described 
and figured by Mr, E. G. Baker in this Journal for 1894. These are 
not referred to by Mr, Hemsley, but his article contains a reference 
to “ L. squarrosa Baker f,”—a name which we are unable to trace. 

Ereatum.—P* 245, L 19 from bottom,,for “ WmoirELMORE ” read 
“ Miohblmorb.” 
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ON lANTHE, A GENUS OF HYPOXIDAGE^. 

By Fredeeio N. Williams, F.L.S. 

(Plate 425.) . 

In the two editions of Species Flantanun Linn£eus describes 
eleven species of Amaryllis. Afterwards, in the twelfth edition of 
Systema Naturce (1767), he describes another, Amaryllis undulata 
(now known as Nerbie undulata Herb.). Lastly, A. dubia, though 
usually cited as of Linnaeus (and now kpown as Hippeastrum 
equestre Herb.), is described in a paper read by J. Aim in June, 
1775, and afterwards published in the eighth volume of Amcenitates 
Academics (1785), edited by Schreber seven years after the death of 
Linnaeus. Other species were subseq[uentiy- without adequate 
consideration adduced to the loosely characterized Amaryllis of 
Linnaeus, until Ker, Dean Herbert, and others, so disintegrated the 
genus, that in its depleted state it is now represented in the Index 
Kewensis by a single species, Amaryllis Belladonna. Link, to include 
this plant, characterized much more satisfactorily the genus Calli- 
core/^ taking up the plant under the name of Cl rosea, which is 
an eminently suitable name ; and adding also three others, which 
are now, however, included in Hippeastrum. It would not be a 
matter for regret if Amaryllis, now limited to a single species, 
which occurs only in Cape Colony and the Canary Isles, were to 
disappear from the list of generic names, in fatour of Link*s more 
clearly defined genus CalUcore. With the disappearance of Ama¬ 
ryllis there would be no advantage in retaining the derivative 
names of “ Amaryllidacese ” and Amaryllidece ” ; and the ordinal 
and tribal names of “ Hypoxidaeeae ” and Hypoxide^e,” used by 
Lindley and by Robert Brown respectively for the same group of 
genera, if applied with a wider significance, would be more appro¬ 
priate, as being based on a genus which is represented by species 
which range from South Africa and Tropical Africa, across South 
Asia, and the whole of the Australasian continent, to North 
America. The tribe of Rypoxidece has at various times by com¬ 
petent authorities been included in LiliacecE, Iridacea, and Hxmo- 
doracem, and the name, used in the ordinal sense with this wider 
significance, would thus serve to emphasize phylogenetic affinities, 
which are not sufficiently implied in the use of the other ordinal 
name.! 

In his Synopsis of HypoxidaceWjl Mr, J, G. Baker includes four 
genera. Of these four genera, Pauridia has since been shown to 


Handbuch z. Brhennuny d. Getocichse, i. p. 19S (18*29). 
t See also Caruel in N. Oiorn, Bot. Ital. x. p. 94 (1878), 
t Joiirn. Linn. Soc. xvii. ( 1878 ). 

Journal of Botany.—Yol. 39. [Sept. 1901.] y 
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belong to HceJiiodoraaecOy and Molinerla may best be considered a 
siibgeims of Uiu'cnUgo, if we do not accord generic importance to 
tlie occasionally beaked ovary, but rather to the character of the 
fruit being an indehiscent berry instead of a circiunscissile dehiscent 
capsule. To these two genera, which comprise the tribe of Eypox- 
IdecBy I propose to add a third, by reviving Salisbury’s genas lanthe 
for the glabrous species included in HypoMs. This splitting has 
already been indicated by Mr. Baker in his Bynopsisy by grouping 
the species of Rypojcis in two siibgenera, lanthe and Eu-hypoxis. 
In the former are sunk Fabricia Tliunb. (in part), lanthe Salisb., 
Spiloxeney Salisb. ; in the latter are sunk Eiohea Willd., Franque- 
villea ZoiL, Platyzijya Lailem. 

The presence or absence of piubescence in a group of species is 
not in itself, of course, a distinctive generic character; but an 
examination of the available material certainly shows that the 
other characters adduced are constant in many series of specimens. 
Unfortunately the glabrous species of Hypoxis are not showy plants, 
and no living specimens are available for dissection. There are 
none under cultivation either in the bulb-pits or in the ranges in 
Kew Gardens. Several of the hairy species are, however, under 
cultivation; and the examination of herbarium-specimens shows 
the constant differences in floral structure exhibited by the two 
groups. Mr, K, Schlechter has recently pointed out''' that geo¬ 
graphically as well as ecologically in South Africa the distribution 
of the entirely glabrous and of the hairy species respectively is in¬ 
teresting. The former occur in south-west Namaqua-land and the 
higher western region of Cape Colony, but fail altogether in the 
eastern region, and collectively are shade-plants, occurring gener¬ 
ally at lower elevations, and even near the sea-level, in contrast to 
the higher range attained by the hairy species. 

The characters adduced by Salisbury for the separation of 
lanthey Bpiloxeney and Hypoxis, though not borne out in the exami¬ 
nation of a series of specimens, sufficiently indicate his critical 
acumen in the examination of plants, and the soundness of his 
views as to the fundamental characters which should serve for the 
separation of genera. The following remarks are transcribed from 
Salisbury’s Liriogamm, a book not readily obtainable, in the section 
relating to Hypoxidem :—“ lanthe has an annual bulb, dilated at the 
base into a jagged margin like that of Hesperanthus; its leaves are 
attenuated, in one species striped with white down the middle; 
perioarpium imiiocular from the earliest period ; internal surface of 
petals yellow without a large spot at their base; filaments inserted 
on the receptacular disc as close as possible to the style, and per¬ 
fectly distinct from the petals ; rachis of anthers confluent with the 
filament; stigmata united ; and its seeds are inserted by compara¬ 
tively long funiculi all over the surface of three very large bolstered 
parietal placentas. Spiloxene, so named from the dark spot at the 
base of its petals, agrees with lanthe in its root, but has longer and 
more attenuated leaves, more or less scarioiis and crenulated at the 


* Bugler's Jahrbuchy xzyii. p. 88 (1899). 
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edge ; its dowers are very large, solitary, and seldom in more than 
one or two of tlie inner axils; peduncle dstiilar, with a long 
sheathing foliaceoiis bract towards the bottom; perioarpiiim triiocii- 
iar, but as it ripens the partitions, w^hich are very thin, nearly vanish, 
and the centre of the placentas becomes hollow; petals only ex¬ 
panded during sunshine; filaments inserted in two series on the 
disc of the pericarpium, and nearer to the style than to the petals; 
midrib of anthers an uninterrupted continuation of the filament; 
stigmata united nearly up to the top ; and seeds inserted in many 
rows. Lastly, to Hypoxis I only refer those species which agree 
with Linne’s type, erecta, in having perennial roots full of yellow or 
orange-coloured juice ; leaves continuing to vegetate nearly through 
the whole year, and never decaying all at the same time, trifarious, 
generally pubescent, sharply keeled, not unlike those of Carex; 
slender tough anguiated solid peduncles; panicled or solitary 
flowers, the two lowest generally opposite; a small bract at the 
base of each pedicel; petals of one yellow colour internally; fila¬ 
ments inserted conjointly in the marginal disc of the pericarpium 
and base of the petals; anthers ‘ pivotantes ’ or nearly so, as the 
French well express this sort of insertion, their midrib far broader 
than the top of the filaments, not confluent; seeds only in two 
series on narrow placentas.” In the series of specimens I have 
examined, among the species referred by Salisbury to Imithe and 
Spiloxem^ the basifix anthers and free stigmas seem to be constant, 
while in the hairy species of Hypoxis the anthers are uniformly 
inedifix and versatile (though not so freely movable as in Liluim)^ 
and sagittate at the base, and the stigmas united. The constancy 
of these two important floral characters, the basifix anthers and 
free stigmas, justifies, I think, the separation of the entirely glabrous 
species from the hairy species; the former to be included in the 
revived genus Imithe^ which in an amended form is here defined. 

Ianthe. 

Perigonii tubus supra ovarium hand productus; segmenta sub- 
requalia persistentiapatentia, interiora obionga, exteriora lanceolata 
dorso viridula. Stamina perigonii basi inseria; fiiamenta erecta 
subulata; antheras introrsfe basifixm lineari-obioiigas. Ovarium 
erostre, clavatum vel subgloboso-turbiuatum; stigmata discreta 
libera ianceolato-sagittata erecta; ovuhu in loculo 4-20; stylus 
brevis subulatus. Gapsula clavata vel subgloboso-turbiiiata, mem- 
bi’anacea, infra apicem circumscissa operculata, evalvis vel loculicide 
trivalvis, septis s£epe evanidis. Semina minuta globosa curvato- 
funiculata, iateraliter plusminus rostello biappendiculata; testa 
Crustacea luoida atro-castanea. Embryo albumine iaxe cariioso 
interdum fere farinaceo inclusus.—Herbee acaulescentes omnino 
glabrae. Folia graminoidea persistentia, baud plicata; omnia basi- 
lafia, cormo monocarpico prodeuntia. Pedunculi terminales, tamefcsi 
simulate axillares. Flores solitarii, rarius in umbeiiam laxam 
dispositi, lutei vel albidi. 
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Syn.: Fabrkut Tiiiinb. (p. m. p.) in Fabric. ReUe nack Norw, p. 23 
(1779). 

lanthe Salisb. Gen, Plant, fraf)i)i, p. 44 (1866). 

Spiioxene Salisb. ,, ,, ,, 

Hypoxis siibgen. lanthe Baker in Journ. Linn, Soc. xvii. p. 09 
il878). 

Hypoxis lanthe PsLX in Engl. & Prantlj NatiirL P/ianzenf, 
ii, abt. V. p. 121 (1887); Darand, hid. Gen. Phanerog. 
p, 415 (1888). 

Geogr. area, —Most of the species are found in Cape Colony, a 
few in Australia and Tasmania, and one in New Zealand. 

Provisional List of Species. 

1. I. alba Salisb, ; = Fahricia alba Thunb. in Fabric. Relse nach 

Forw, p. 26 (1770). 

2. I. aquatica ; = aiiuatica lA\xn, f. SuppL Plant, p. 197 

(1781). 

3. I. Giirciiligoides ; = ciircitUyoides Bolus, in Hook. f. £c. 

Plant, t. 2259a (1893), non Wall, List (1828). 

4. I, glabella; == Hypoxis glabella J4. Br. Frodr, i. p. 289 (1810). 

5. I. gracilipes; = graoilipes Schlecbter, in Engl. Jahrb, 

xxvii. p, 88 (1899). 

6. I. leptantha; = iiypfAm leptantha Bentii. FI. Austral, vi. p. 451 

(1873). 

7. I. linearis Salisb, Hypoxis linearis Kennedy, in Andr. Bot, 

Eeposlt. t. 171 (Aug, 1801). 

8. I. Maximiliani; = Hypoxis Maximiliani Schlecbter, in Engl. 

Jahrb, xxvii. p. 89 (1899). 

9. I. minuta; = Helonias minuta Linn. Mant, Plant, ii, p. 225 

(Oct. 1771). 

10. I, monophylla; = Hypoxis nionophylla Schlecbter, in Engl. 

JaJirb, piv. p. 453 (1897). 

11. I. occidentalis; = Hypoim occidentalis Benth. FI, Austral, vi, 

p. 451 (1873). 

12. L ovata Salisb, Hypoxis ovata Linn. f. Supp)L Plant, p. 197 

(1781). 

13- I. pusilla; ^ Hypoxis pusilla Hook. f. FI, Tasman, ii. p. 86, 
t. 130 b (1860), non H. B. et K. Nov. Gen, et Sp, (1815). 

14. I, Scbiecbteri; = ScMeckteri Bolus, in Hook. f. Ic, 

Plant, t. 2259b (1893). 

15. I. serrata Salisb, ;z=zp\ibricia serrata Thunb. in Fabric. Reiss 

nach Norw. p. 29 (1779). 

16. I. stellata; = capensis Linn. Sp. Plant, ed. 2, p. 420 

(1762), excL syn.; Hypoxis stellata Linn, herb,, etLinn. f. 
SuppL Plant, p. 197; Spiloxene stellata Salisb. Gen, Plant 
fragm, p. 44. 

17. I. umbraticola; = Hypoxis imhraticola Schlecbter, in Engl. 

Jahrb, xxvii. p, 89 (1899). 
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Glavh analytical 

1 . Scapus foliis brevior. Fiores 1-3 in pedmiciilo, rariiis iimbellati. 

Stamina aeqiiilonga. 

If Flores umbeliati. 

1. aqiiatica (2). 

IT ^Flores 1-3 in pedunculo. 
t Scapus basi bracfceatiis. 

xPerigonium expansum 8 mm. diam. 
i. niinuta (9). 

X X Perigonium expansiim 88-50 mm. diam. 

I, linearis (7). 

11 Scapus infra medium bracteatus, 

X Oapsula subgloboso-turbinata. 

/. ovata^ glabella (12, 4). 

X X Capsula clavata. 

°Perigonium expansiim 10-20 mm. diam. 
1. serrata^ occidentaiis (15, 11). 
Perigonium expansiim 85-90mm. diam. 
i. Maximiliani (8). 

Stamina iiiasquilonga ; filamenta 3 longiora, 8 breviora. 

X Capsula subgloboso-turbinata. 

I. pusilla (13). 

X X Oapsula clavata. 

° Folia piura. 

J. leptantha (6). 

°° Folia singula. 

J. monophylla ( 10 ). 

2. Scapus foliis longior, interdum cequiiongus. Flores in pediin- 

culo solitarii, rarius 2. 

Stamina gequilonga. 

t Scapus basi bracteatus. 

X Stigmata angusta linearia. 

° Cormus longe ovatus. 

I. Schlechterl (14), 

°° Cormus globosus. 

I. alba (1). 

X X Stigmata lata oblongo-lanceoiata. 

1. curcaUgoides (3). 
t i Scapus medio bracteatus. 

L steUata (16). 

Stamina inaequiloiiga; filamenta 3 longiora, 3 breviora. 
t Perigonii segmenta ovario longiora. 

I. gracilipes (5). 

11 Perigonii segmenta ovario breviora. 

J, umhraticola (17). 

Salisbury derives tlie generic name lanthefrom lam [Le. 
Imtefloreo), using the words in their Ciceronian sense, and without 
prejudice to the wayward nymph of that name. 

Two other glabrous species of Hypoxls have been described by 
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Mr. J. O. Baker* One, H, may, perhaps, be reduced to a 

variety of lanthe aquatica ; the other is H. Andrewsii^ otherwise 
H. ohiiqm Alldr. (/mw Jacq.). This latter species is founded on 
the figure of a plant cultivated in a Clapham nursery, and nothing 
further is known about it. An examination of Andrews’ figure 
shows that the rhizome is a tuber with numerous long root-fibres, 
and not a conn, such as is characteristic of other species which 
are referred to lanthe. If, therefore, the species is to be kept up, it 
should find a place in Hi/poxis proper until more can be known 
about it. 

No fossil forms or impressions of any of the Hypoccidem have 
been identified. 

The plate which illustrates this paper represents a specimen of 
lanthe Htellata, and is reproduced by xihotography from a sheet in 
the Linnean Herbarium to which a single specimen is attached, 
and at the bottom of which is written the single word ‘ stellata ’ 
in Linne’s handwriting. 


MOSSES OP WEST LANCASHIRE. 

By J. a. Wheldon, F.L.S., and Albeet Wilson, P.L.S. 

This list, which is supplementary to our article on the “ Mosses 
of West Lancashire ” {Journ, Bot, Nov. and Dec. 1899), contains 
numerous plants which are new not only to vice-county 60, but 
also to the Mersey Province. These latter are indicated by having 
an asterisk iirefixed. The few species included in the following 
pages which were also recorded in our first list are marked by an 
obelisk sign, and are introduced here, either because their rarity in 
the county renders the discovery of a new locality interesting, or 
because we wish to modify statements as to their rarity given in 
the list named. All the remaining species have been found or 
determined since our original list was written. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended to apply to the Sphayna, 
Many of these appeared in the paper quoted under other names. 
The publication of Mr. HorrelFs work on the European Sphag- 
nacem called for a revision of these, and that we have so soon 
been able to allot them names under the Warnstorfian system is 
entirely due to the great help given us by Mr. Horrell, who has 
spared neither time nor trouble in confirming, correcting, or 
naming our gatherings. "We have not quoted all the localities we 
possess for each species, but sufficient to indicate the richness 
of the Lancashire fells in these plants. Some bryologists look 
askance at the new system of Sphagnology. Whatever faults it 
has, it certainly has the merit of finding names for, and enabling 
us to quote, well-marked and commonly occurring forms which 
could not be satisfactorily referred anywhere under the older 
arrangement. 

AVe have received numerous lists and specimens from Mr. H. 
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Beesley, of Preston, mostly confirmed by Dr. Braitbwaite or Mr. 
BagnalL These are indicated by the capital B, As in our first 
list, the abbreviations Wh, and Wi, stand for Wheldon and Wilson 
respectively; and where no authority is quoted, the specimens 
were found by the authors jointly. The figures 1, 2, 3 refer to our 
north, east, and west divisions, as defined in this Journal for 
Nov. 1899, pp. 465 and 466. 

We have again to record our indebtedness to Messrs. J. E. 
Bagnall, H. N. Dixon, S. M. Macvicar, and Mons. E. Renauld for 
much help, and to express our thanks for their unfailing kindness 
and courtesy. 

Sphagnum Jimhriatimi Wils. var. temie Grav. 8. Cockerham 
Moss.—f. compacta. Cockerham Moss.—'*'8. Bussowii Warnst. var. 
virescens Russ. 2. Caton Moor, Sept. 1900.—“'’'/S'. Warnstotfii Russ, 
var. versicolor Russ. 2. Marshaw Fell, Wyresdale, June, 1900, IF/. 
— S* rubelliiin Wils. var. rubrum Grav. 2. Wolfhole Crag and 
moor above Gavells Clough, TFA Ciougha, Wh. Roebiirndale and 
Udale. — f. robusta. Upper Roeburndale. — Yar. purpurasceus 
Warnst. 2. Windy Clough, Wh, Black side of Tarnbrook Fell, 
Wi, —Var. versicolor Russ. 2. Black side of Tarnbrook Fell. 3. 
Cockerham Moss. 1. Greygarth Fell.— Yduv. pallescens W^arnst. 
Cockerham Moss. — S. acutifolium Buss. & Warnst. Apparently 
rarer with us than either S, mbellum or S, stibiiitcns, —Yar. griseimi 
Warnst. 2. Longridge Fell, Wh, Lythe Fell and Upper Grize- 
dale, Wi, — Var. paUidopjlaucescensYldxn^i, 2. Harris End Fell, 
Wi, —Var. pallescens Warnst. 2. Mallowdale Fell. Ciougha, Wh, 
Whitmoor (f. rotnsta subf. dasychula), — Var. versicolor f. 

robusta, 2. Tarnbrook Fell, Wi, —Var. ffavo-rubelliwi Warnst. 
Mallowdale Fell.—Var. Warnst. 2. Longridge Fell, Wh, 

White Moss, Roeburndale, Wi, Scorton, B. —f. gracilis. 2. White 
side of Tarnbrook Fell, JFA—f. ano-orthoclada. Windy Clough, 
Wh, Gavells Clough, TFh—Var. rubrum Warnst. 2. Ciougha, 
Wh. Whitmoor, Lower Salter, Wi. — '’'S. guinque/arhm WanisL 
var. viride W. 2. Ciougha, Wh. — S. snbnitms R. & W. Common 
on the fells.—Var. flavo-rubellum Warnst. 2. Longridge and Fair- 
snape Fell, Wh. Bleasdale Fell, Fairsnape Clough, Upper Grize- 
dale, and Calder Valley, Wi. 1. Whittington Moor, IFh *—Var. 
versicolor Warnst. 2. Upper Grizedale, Admarsh, and Lythe Fell, 
Wi. 1. Whittington Moor and Ireby Fell, TFh —Var. griseuvt, 
Warnst. 1. Upper Ease Gill, TF/. — Var. violascens Warnst. 2. 
Longridge Fell, Wh. Upper Roeburndale, Calder Valley, Blaze 
Moss, and Trough of Rowland, TFi. Tarnbrook Fell.—Var. virescens 
Warnst. 2. Fairsnape Clough, Wi.—Var. obscurum Warnst. 2. 
Wardstone. Upper Grizedale and Blaze Moss, TFA—Var. flaves- 
eens Warnst. 1. Gressingham Moor, TFA — Var. 

Warnst. Upper Grizedale, Wi, — 8, squarrosum Pers. var. spectahile 
Russ, 2. Dolphinholme, Wh. Barnacre, near Garstang, Wi. 
Mallowdale Fell and Greenbank Fell, — Var, siihsqiiarrosmn 
2. Calder Valley, near Garstang, Wi, Mallowdale Fell. — 8. teres 
Angstr. var. squarrosnhwi Warnst. 8, Cockerham Moss. 8. 
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cuspldatum E, & W. Common on the fells and mosses.—Var. 
faleatum Eiiss. 2. Upper Grizedale, Lower Bleasdale, and Lythe 
Fell, T17. Loiigridge Fell, TP7/..—Var. submsrsum Scliimp. Common 
on ail the fells.—Var. pltimosiim Nees & Hornsch. Cockerliam 
Moss, Wh, cf* IFi. Near Scorton, B, — S, trinitense C. Mull. 8. 
Cockerliam Moss. 2. Longridge Fell, Wh. Lower Bleasdale, Wi. 
— S. piilchrwu Warnsfc. 2. Upper Eoeburndale, Wi. 3. Cocker- 
ham Moss, — obtnsum Warnst. S. Cockerham Moss, June, 
1900. — S. recurviwi R. & W. Very common on the fells and 
mosses,—Var. mucronatitm. Warnst. 3. Cockerham Moss, June, 
1900. 2. Longridge Fell, Wh. Harris End Fell and Whitmoor, 

TFh Wardstone.—Var. cmhlyphyllum Warnst. Longridge Fell, B. 

— S. molluscuin Bruch. 1. Easegill. 2. Whitmoor, Wi. Tarn- 

brook Fell.— f. com,pacta Warnst. Cockerham Moss.— S. compac- 
turn BO. Frequent on the drier fells.—Var. Warnst. 

2. Longridge Fell, TF/i. Whitmoor and Tarnhrook Fell, Wi. 
White Moss, Hindburn. — Var. suhsqiiaTrosw)i^dbXm\i. 2. Long¬ 
ridge Fell, TF/i. Whitmoor, Wi. White Moss, Hindburn. 1. 
Gressingbam and Arkholme Moor, TIV. — S. subsecimdum Limpr. 
2. Longridge, B. — '^'S. inundatum Warnst. 1. Lords Lot Wood, 
Arkholme, Wi. 2. Longridge, B. —h'. ru/escens Warnst. Common 
on the fells and mosses. 1. Whittington Moor, TFi. 2. Longridge 
Fell, Wh. Lower Bleasdale, Wi. Tarnhrook Fell. — aquatile 
Warnst, 2. Longridge Fell, Wh. Whitmoor. — ''^'8. crassicladimi 
Warnst. Rather frequent. 2. Slope of Fairsnape Fell towards 
Chipping, Clougiia, and Ellel, Wh. Harris End Fell, Wi. Udale. 

— ’‘'8. medium Limpr. var. roseum Warnst. 2. Tatham Moor, TFf. 

White Moss, Hindburn, Upper Roebiirndale, and Tarnbrook Fell. 
—Var. roseo-pallescens'^sim^t. 2. Wolfhole Crag, Wi. 3. Cocker- 
ham Moss.—3. Warnst. Not nearly as frequent as the 

next. — Var. glaiicescens Warnst. 1. Lords Lot Wood, Wi, 2. 
Wardstone, Wh. d Wi. Scorton, B. — 8. papillosim Lindb. var. 
normale. Common on the fells, as also f. conferta. — Var. Bublave 
Limpr. Frequent on the fells, and sometimes attaining an 
enormous size, — '^'S. turfaceinn Warnst. 2. Longridge Fell and 
Olougba, IF/i. 3. Cockerham Moss. 1. Arkholme Moor, TF?'. 

Andrema llothii W. k M. 2. Upper Eoeburndale, Oct. 1899. 
Whiteray Gill, Hindburn; North side of Harris End Fell, and 
Tarnbrook Fell, TFh— Yo^x. falcata Lindb. 2. Catshaw Greave, 
April, 1900, IFi. Hawthornthwaite Greave.— A. crassinervia Bruch. 
2. Upper Eoeburndale, Oct. 1899. 

i'Tetraphis Broiimiafia Grev. 2. Grit rocks by a waterfall near 
Bottoii, Hindburn, Oct. 1899, Wh. d- TP7. By two falls in Whiteray 
Gill, two and a half miles from the above, Wi, 

iOligotrichuin mcurvum, Lindb. 2. This proves to be frequent, 
even abundant in several localities at the head of Wyresdale, TFi ; 
also in Hindburn, Eoeburndale, &c. 

fCatharinea crispa James. 2. Since recording this we have 
found it abundantly by most of the dale streams— e.g. Hindburn, 
Eoeburndale, Foxdale, Udale, Tarnbrook Wyresdaie, Marshaw 
Wyresdale, Grizedale, and Hodder Valley. 
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Polytrichum aloides Hedw. var. Dicksoni Wallm. 2. By the 
Lime between Lancaster and Caton, sparingly, May, 1900 , 117 ^.— 
F» nanum Neck. 1. Gatebarrow Woods, near Silverdale, Wi. 

Pleuridmm axillare Lindb. 2. On the mud of a recently-drained 
mill dam, Galder Vale, Dec. 26th, 1900.—f P. alternifolimn Baben. 
3. Cottam, B. 

Brachyodus trichodes Fiirnr. 2. Gully west of Dale Beck, 
Greenbank Fell, Hindburn, Oct. 1899. 

Dicrmiella rufescens Bchimp. 2. Over Salter, Eoeburiidale, Oct, 
1898; and Tatham Beck, Hindburn, Wi, Greenbank Fell and 
Baton Moor. 

Blindia acuta B. & S. 2. Gavells Clough, Wyresdale, June, 

1900, WL 

'''Campylopus atrovirens De Not. 2. Clougha Scar, Oct. 1899, 
Wli. Slope of Wardstone towards Tarnbrook Fell at 1300 feet, 
June, 1900. In both localities on Millstone Grit. — flexii- 
osus Brid. var. zonatus Milde (=var. majus BoiiL). White side 
of Tarnbrook Fell, June, 1900, Wi, We are indebted to Mr. 
Dixon for the determination of this fine and distinct looking 
variety. 

Dicranodo7itiiim longirostre B. & S. 2. Deep shaded hollows 
amongst grit rocks on Hell Crag, Tarnbrook Fell, Sept. 1900.— 
tVar. alpimis Schimp. 1. A second locality for this has been found, 
viz, Greygarth Fell, at 1900 feet, Aug. 1899, Wi. 

Dicrammi scopariimi Hedw. var. pahidosim Schimp. 1. Whit¬ 
tington Moor, Wi, 

Fissidens viriduhis Wahl, var. Lylei Wils. 8. Near Garstang, 
Jan. 1900, Wi, — F. e.xilis Hedw. 3. Lea, B. 

Grimmia Doniana Smith. 1. Greygarth Fell, near summit, 
July, 1899, WL 

'‘'Bhacomitrium protensum Braun. 2. A small form of this occurs 
on rocks by the Wyre near Dolphinholme, May, 1900, TF/i. 

PoUia intermedia Fiirnr. 8. Between Lytham and St. Annes, 
Jan. 1900, TFA. 1. Near Middleton and Overton, TI7. Silverdale 
and Carnfortli, TT7i. — fP. recta Mitt. 1. Near Carnforth and 
Silverdale, TI/j. Henridden and Yealand, TFf.—P. lanceolata C. M. 
Several places near Silverdale, Feb. 1901, Wi, 

Barhida Ploynsclmchiana Schultz. 3. Southshore, near Black¬ 
pool, March, 1898, Wh. 1. Thrang End, IFh 

'''Pleurochcete squarrosa Lindb. 3. Limestone rocks near Silver- 
dale, Oct. 1900, TFA. 

\ Orthotrichum Lyellii Hook. & Tayl. 1. Not unfrequent on trees 
in the neighbourhood of Whittington, Melling, and Cantsfield, Wi. 
—"^0. leiocarpum B, & S, 1. On elders, Silverdale, Feb. 1901, Wi, 
— 0, tenelliim Bruch. 2. In small quantity near Garstang, Dec. 

1901, TFP {teBte Dixon). 

\Tet7'aplodon nmioides B. (fe S. Clougha, Wh, 

Splachmim spharicmn Linn. f. 2. Wardstone, at 1600 feet, 
June, 1900. 

Physcomitrium pyriforme Brid. Catforth and Ashton, 1900, B, 

Discelium nudum Brid. 2. Tatham Beck, Hindburn, Sept, 
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1899, abundant, IF/. Caton Moor and near Tarnbrook; witli fruit 
in each locality. 

Ambiyodxm dedbatufi P. Beauv. 2. Moor near Gavells Clough, 
oil the white side of Tarnbrook Pell, IVi. 

Aulacomnium andy^unjnina Schwaeg. 3. Lea, 1900, /i. 

\Wehe}'(i elowjatn Schwaeg. 2. Near Garstang, )>’. {teste Dr. 
Braithwaite). 

\Leucodo}i sciiiroides Schwaeg. 1. On a wall near Ireby, Wi. 
Trees near Borwick, ITV. 3. Weeton, near Blackpool, very fine, B. 

Heteroeladium hete ropier uni B. & S. 2. Waterfall near Bolton, 
Hindburn, Oct. 1899. Gloiigha, Wh. 

'^Gillindrothcciiini concinnum. Schimp. 1. Amongst Thukiiiim 
recoffnituni, Siiverdale, April, 1900, Wh. Roadside south-west of 
Dalton Crag, very fine, Wk 

'^'Brachjjtheciuiu ludutinuni B. & S. var. intricatimi Hedw. 3. Cat- 
forth, B. {teste Dr. Braithwaite). — 'iWar. prelongiun B. & S. 3. 
Lythain, B. [teste Dr. Braithwaite). — B. salehrosuni B. & S. 3. 
Ashton, near Preston, 1900, B. 

'‘'Eiinjnchiuin 7'usciforme Milde var. atUmticwm Brid. 2. Near 
Botton, Hindburn, Oct. 1899.— -'E. ahhreviatuin Schimp. 1. Rocky 
wood near Siiverdale, Oct. 1900, Wh. — E. tenelhim Milde. 1. 
Siiverdale, in several localities, Wh. Scorton, B. 

’^'Plagiothemmi denticulatum B. & S. var. densum Schimp. 2. 
Cioiigba Pike, Oct. 1899, TFA. 

'''Amhlystegiuni Juratzkm. 3. By the canal between Galgate and 
Glasson, Sept. 1900, TFA. Lea, B. — A. fluviatile B. & S. 1. Rocks 
in the Leighton Beck, Wi. — filicinum De Not. var. trlchodes 
Brid. Coast bet’ween Siiverdale and Ings Point, Wh. 

iliypnum ripariiun L. var. longifoliuin Schimp. 2. On rotten 
wood ill a pond at Giaugbton, near Garstang, March, 1900, TFh — 
H. aduncuni Hedw. (group typiciim) '^f. faleata Ren. 3. Sandhills 
near St. Aiines, TFA. —ff. gracilescens Ren. Between Lytliam and 
St. Annes, Wh. — H. diversifoUay Ren. St. Aimes, TFA.— '''(Group 
Kneiypi) var. attemiatum Boul. (confirmed by Renaiild). 3- Near 
Catterail, very fine and characteristic, Wi. — Var. mtermedkmi 
Schimp. 3. Ashton, near Preston, 17 April, 1901, B. — +(Group 
jneudofluitam) var. paterniim Sanio. 3. Ashton, near Preston, 
April, 1901, B. — 11. finitans [ampMbhmt) ‘'war. Jeanhernati Ren. 
Frequent on the fells. 2. White Moss, Hindburn.—-Forma Holler I 
(Sanio) Ren. A form of the preceding, apparently, found in more 
exposed places and at higher altitudes. We place it here on Moiis. 
Eenauld's advice. 2. Longridge Fell, Wh. Tatham Moor, Cat- 
siiaw Fell, and Hawthornthwaite Fell, IF/. Mailowdale Fell, 
Wardstone, Tarnbrook Fell, and Bleasdnle. — -Forma teuella Ren. 
Bleasdale.—'I'Forma condensata Sanio. 2. White Moss, Hindburn. 
— Var. elatum Ren. et Arneil. A form at present doubtful, of 
which Mous. Renauid writes var. elatum accedensE was found 
by us on Cockerham Moss, June, 1900. — "War. graeile Boul. 2. 
Longridge Fell, Oct. 1898, TFA. Botton Head Fell and Whiteray 
Fell, Wi. 2, Grey garth Fell, Wi. 3. Cockerham Moss. — *Var. 
Payoti Ren. 2. Greenbank Fell. — t(Gr. falcattim) var. falcatimi 
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Sohimp. 2. Harris End Fell, Fairsnape Fell, and Lower Bleasdale, 
JV'L — '‘'Var. ovale Ben. MS., var. nov. Small, slightly branched, 
procumbent, of the characteristic colour of the group, alar cells 
coloured and slightly incrassate. Leaves oval, suddenly contracted 
to a moderate subule ; nerve weak, and often forked. Near summit 
of Greygarth Fell, at 1800 feet, TFL Found also on Pendle Hill in 
S. Lancs. — (Gr. exannulatum) -‘'var. pinnatuni Boiil. 2. Calder 
Valley and Bleasdale Fell, TFL Mallowdale Fell and Hindburn. 
1. Berwick Swamp and Greygarth Fell, Wi. — -‘'Fovmn^ steno'phylloides 
Een. MS. Tatham Moor, Hindburn, Wi .—'’'Forma polyclada Ren. 
MS. White Moss, Hindburn, &c. — tVar. brachydictyon Ben. 2. 
White Moss, Hindburn. — (Subgroup Rota) var. falcifoliiun Ren. 
3. St. Annes, TF/i. 2. Between Greenbank and Dolphinliolme, TF/?, 
Marsbaw, TFh—'''Forma mimdata Ben. Marshaw, Wi. — '''H.vey- 
nicosum Lindb. var. m,ajus Lindb. 1. Bog near Docker, Nov. 1900, 
Wi. — fH. revolvens Swartz. The state which Renauid formerly 
called var. subauriculatum occurs with the last at Docker.— H. 
ochraceum Turn. '‘war. complanatwn Milde. 2. In the Tatham Beck, 
Hindburn, Sept. 1899, Wi. — Var. flaccidmi Milde. Hindburn, 
Oct. 1899. — H. paliistre Linn. var. Jiaimilosiim B. & S. 2. Damas 
Gill, Wyresdale, Wh. — H. scorpioides hinn. 1. By Leighton Beck, 
Silverdale, Aug. 1899, and near Docker, IFL 2. Marshaw Fell, 
Wyresdale, Wi. — H.. giganteim Schimp. 3. Sparingly at St. 
Annes, Aug. 1899, TF?;. 1. Bog near Docker, with fruit, Wi ,— 

sarmentosiun Wahl. 2. Marshaw Fell, Wyresdale, at only 
650 feet! June, 1900, Wi. 

iHylocomimn brevirostre B. & S. 1. Gatebarrow and near 
Leighton Beck, Wi. 

fFrullama fragilifolia Tayl. 1. Dalton Crag. 

Lepidozla Pearsoni Spruce. 2. Apparently frequent on the 
higher gritstone moorlands. Longridge Fell, Feb. 1899, and 
Clougha, Wh. Mallowdale Fell, Hell Crag, Haylot Fell and 
Udale. 

Kantia Sprengellii Mast. 2. Longridge, 1896, c. frt., Wh. 
Upper Grizedale, Wi. Udale. Railway cutting near Garstang, TFL 

\Cephalozia Lammeniana Huben. 2. Upper Grizedale, TFzb— 
iC. sphagni Dicks. 2. White Moss, Hindburn. 3. Cockerham 
Moss. 

Bcapania Tesupinata('^ee^). 2. Clougha, 117/. Tarnbrook Fell, 
117. — Var. minor Pears. 2. Long Crag, above Tarnbrook Fell, 
and Whiteray Fell, Hindburn, 117*. Clougha, 117/.— S. nemorosa (L.) 
1. War ton, April, 1899, Wi. 2. Upper Grizedale, T17. 

Lophocolea cuspldata Limpr. 2. Leagram Hall, 117/. 

■\MyHa miomala Hook. White Moss, Hindburn. 

Nardia coinpressa Hook. 2. Longridge Fell, July, 1898, Wh. 
By the Eoeburn below Wolfbole Crag, and on Haylot Fell. 

Blasia pusilla (Linn,). 2. Oaton Moor, Sept. 1900. 

Ricciella flidtam Linn. 2. Between Whittingham Asylum and 
Longridge, July, 1900, Wh. 
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SOME EEOENT ADDITIONS TO THE BEITISH 
MUSEUM ACANTHAOE^. 

By Spencer Le M, Moore, E.L.S. 

The following list contains determinations of African Acanthacem 
recently received at the Museum, as well as of some which, by 
accident, were not seen by Mr. 0. B. Clarke while working at his 
two monographs which deal with the Order as represented in 
Tropical and South Africa. 

Thimhergia affinis S. Moore. Machakos ; Dr. S. L. Hinde. 

T. alata Bojer var. minor (var. uov.j. 

Folia parva, nequaquam ultra 2-o cm. long., modica 1*5 cm. 
long., margine dentata; petioli plerumqiie l*5-2-0 cm. long., 
angustissime alata. Bracteolas modo 1*3 cm. long. Corolla} tubus 
nec ultra 1*5 cm. long. 

Hab. Tropical East Africa; Bev. W. ID Taylor. 

According to the single specimen seen, a lowly twiner, about 
half a metre in height. 

Thunbergia (§ Euthunbergia) Elliotii, sp. nov. Verisimiliter 
scandens caule gracili folioso sparsim ramoso appresse liirsutulo, 
foiiis parvis ovatis obtusis basi lati.s integris nonnunquam leviter 
undulatis petiolis brevibus alatis fultis utrinque preesertim vero 
subtus hirsutiilis, pedunculis solitariis folia sub^equantibus hirsu- 
tulis, bracteoiis ovato-oblongis breviter acuminatis hirsiitis, calycis 
12-lobi lobis anguste lineari-lanceolatis tubum siibsequantibus 
glanduloso-pubescentibus, corollas tubo pariim amplihcato bracteis 
subgequilongo, antheris sursuni mucronatis staminum posticorum 
unicaicaratis anticorum bicalcaratis marginibus fere omnino calvis, 
stigmatis bilabiati labiis subaequimaguis, capsula-. 

Hab, British East Africa, Nandi, 7-8000 feet; G. F, Scott Elliot^ 
No. 6969. 

Folioriim lamina 2'0-2*5 cm. long., l-5-2'0 cm. lat., in siceo 
minutissime bullulata ; petioli 0-3-0‘5 cm. long. Pedunculi circa 
2'0 cm. long. Bracteohe usque ad 2-0 cm. long., S-nervosa}, intus 
puberulfB. Calycis tubus 0*2 cm., lobi 0*25 cm. long. Corollee 
tubus basi 0*8 cm. sub limbo 0*55 cm. diam.; limbus circa 2-0 cm. 
diam., ejus lobi obovati. Antherae loculi circa 0*3 cm. long. 
Ovarium 0*2 cm.; stylus vix 1*0 cm. long. 

Near T. laborans Burkili, but differing from it in the broad 
petiolate leaves, acuminate bracteoles, narrower corolla-tube, longer 
glandular teeth to the flowering calyx, &c. 

Brillantaisia pubescens T. And. Between Zanzibar and Uyui ; 
Bev. ITh E, Taylor. 

B. madagascariensis T. And. Tropical East Africa; Ptev. IF. 
E. Taylor. 

Buellia patula Jacq. Somaliland, Mio, 4750feet; Lord Delamere, 

Mellera submiitica C. B. Cl. Nyassaland, 1895 ; Buchanan. 

Mimnlopsis rmissorica Lindau. Tanganyika; (r. F. Scott Billiot^ 
No. 8354. 
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Whitjieldia Stuldmanni G. B. 01. Eabai, Mombasa; fiVi). IF. 
E, Taylor, 

Dyschoriste radicans T, And. Somaliland, Gof and Ellamo ; 
Lord Delamere. 

]\licranthi(s lonyifoUa Lindaii. Tropical East Africa ; 'Rev, IF, 
E, Taylor, 

Acanthus oninens C. B. 01. Kikuyu; F\ J, Jackson, 

Pseudohlepharis Boivini Baill. Giryama and Tsimba Mountains ; 
Rev, IF. E, Taylor, 

Blepliaris extenuata^ sp. nov. Suffrutex parvus ramosus 
glaber, ramis patulis parum angulatis, foiiis sessilibus iineari- 
obianceolatis apice breviter spinulosis marginibus 2-3-spinuloso« 
serratis subcoriaceis paribus juxtapositis sub^equalibus, ramulis 
fioriferis abbreviatis solitariis vel paucis (usque ad 4) aggregatis, 
foiiis fioralibus aiiguste linearibus longe patenterque spinoso-pin- 
natifidis spinis utrinque 2-3, bracfcea parva rigida triangulari- 
deltoidea sursum serrulata quam bracteolse breviore, bracteoiis 
subulatis debiliter spinuloso-acuininatis a calyce superatis, calycis 
rigid! minutissime pubescentis lobo postico integro vel breviter 
trifido lobum anticum excedente, corolla minutissime pubescentis 
labio 5-lobo, capsula-. 

Hab. Namaqualand ; IF. 0, ScuUyf No. 248. 

Caulis usque ad 0*8 cm. diam., pallida. Bamuli brunneo- 
rubescentes, cortice subnitenti laxe obducti, circa 0*2 cm, diam. 
Folia 1*6~2‘0 cm. long., vix 0*3 cm. lat. Folia floralia usque ad 
3*5 cm, long., deorsum carinata et 0*2 cm. lat.; liarurn spiiiae 
patentes, 0‘5-0*8 cm. long., rigida. Bracteae 0*3 cm. bracteolaeque 
0*6 cm. long. Oalyeis lobus anticus ovato-oblongus, 4-dentatus, 
0*7 cm. long,; dentes intermedii laterales excedentes; lobus posti¬ 
cus panduriformis, 1*5 cm. long.; lobi laterales ovati, acuminati, 
0-0 cm. long. Flores verisimiliter lutescentes. Corolla tota 1*8 cm. 
long.; tubus 0*35 cm. long.; labium sursum 0*6 cm. lat., Imjus 
lobi exteriores brevissimi, lobi intermedii fere semicirculares, 
0*35 cm. lat., lobus centralis late obcordatus, 0*24 cm. lat. Antlierm 
0*3 cm. long. 

Apparently nearest B, NoLLme-tanyere S. Moore, this can easily 
be distinguished by its narrow leaves, slender floral leaves set 
with long and thin spines, the bract much shorter than the 
bracteoles, &c. 

Blepharis Scullyi, sp. nov. Acaulis, radice elongate valido 
gparsissime fibrillifero, foiiis sessilibus obianceolatis apice crebroque 
marginibus spinescentibus hirsutulis membranaceis, ramulis fiori¬ 
feris elongatis attenuatis multifloris, bracteis imbricatis late ob- 
longo-obovatis sursum 5-lobis pubescentibus lobis 3 intermediis 
longioribus utrinque semel vel bis spinulosis lobis omnibus apice 
eleganter spinosis, bracteoiis subulatis pubescentibus quam braetese 
manifeste brevioribus, calycis ampli pubescentis lobo postico quam 
anticus paullo majore, corollas labio 5-lobo, capsula 1-sperma. 

Hab. Nanaaqualand; TF. C, Sadly^ No. 249. 

Badix fere 20*0 cm, long., rectus, sursum 0*3 cm. diam. Folia 
circa 5*0 cm. long, et 1*0 cm. lat., serraturae spinulosse usque ad 
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0*5 cm. long. Eamiili fioriferi usque 10*0 cm. long., circa 1*5 cm. 
lafc. Bractea in sicco substraminea pauilo ultra 2*0 cm. long., 
1*0 cm, lat., coucava; iobi iiitermedii triangulares, 0*8 cm. long. ; 
lobi externi 0*15 cm. long. Bnrcteolse 0*8 cm. long. Calycis iobus 
posticus ovatus apice breviter spinosus, 1*5 cm. long., basi 0*9 cm. 
lat.; lobiis anticus brevissime bidentatus 1*3 cm. long., basi 0*6 cm. 
lat. ; lobi laterales 0*8 cm. long. Corolla tota vix 2*5 cm. long. ; 
tubus 0*7 cm. long., deorsum dilatatus sursum cylindrious, pars 
cylindrica 0*1 cm. long., pubescens ; labium sursum 0*85 cm. lat. ; 
biijus lobi externi ovcxti, obtusissimi, 0*15 cm. long.; lobi inter- 
medii circa 0*3 cm. long.; lobus centralis obcordatus, 0*33 cm. 
long. x4.ntiier£B 0*32 cm. long. Capsula 1*0 cm. long., 0*4 cm. 
lat. Semen bnmectatum circa 0*5 cm. lat. 

LepidiKjathis scariosa Nees. Gof ; Lord Dclamere, 

L, Aiidersoniana Lindau. Nyassaiand, 1895 ; Buchamn, No. 228. 

Crabbed veiaUna S. Moore. Somaliland, between Le and Tooha; 
Lord Delamere, 

Cromvndra pimgem Lindau. Eabai, Mombasa and Giryama 
‘and Tsimba Mountains; Rev, W, E, Taylor, 

0, spmosd Beck. Mio, 4750 feet; Lord Delamere, 

C-. muGronata Lindau. Giryama and Tsimba Mountains ; Rev» 
IF. E, Taylor, 

[Obs.— C, piiherula Kiotzsch var. ? Smithii C. B. Clarke in Flora 
of Trop. Africa, v. p, 117. The type of this variety—it is in the 
British Museum—is manifestly not in any way related to C. pube^ 
rida Kiotzsch. To me it seems to be merely (7. nilotica 01 iv. var. 
aciminata Lindau.] 

BarlerUt eranthcmoides E. Br. Somaliland, Jara ; Di\ Donald- 
son Sniitli. Between Gantalla and Hadda, and between Le and 
Tocha; Lord Delamere. 

B, irritans Nees. Cape Colony, between Graaf Eeinet and 
Zuiirberg Mountains ; Eev, H, 0, Day, Without locality ; 
Mrs, Clarke. 

B, setiyera Eendle, var. ? brevlapina Q. B. 01. East Tropical 
Africa ; Tier. W. E, Taylor. 

B, spmnlosa Kiotzsch. Nyassaiand; Buchanan, 1895, No. 224. 

B, ventrieosa Nees. Somaliland, Wagga Mountain; Mrs. Lort 
Pldllips, 

B. Volkensii Lindau. Eabai Hills,Mombasa; liev. IF, E, Taylor. 
Near Lake Marsabit; Lord Delamere, 

Neiiracanthus gracilior, sp. nov. Cauie erecto tereti scabri- 
iisculo crebro folioso, foliis lanceolate- vei ovato-oblongis obtiisis 
sessiiibus vel subsessilibus basin versus cuneatis imdulatis firme 
membranaceis glabris pag, sup. nitenti necuon cystolithis eminenti- 
bus oinista pag. inf. aliquatenus decolori reticulato-nervosa, spicis 
strobiiiformibus sat attenuatis terminaiibus vel ex axiliis summis 
ortis, bracteis ovatis spinuloso-acuminatis longe fulvo-ciliatis dorso 
puberiilis et eminenter iiervosis, calycis bracteis aquilongi lobis 
iineari-setaceis acuminatis pilis hispidis dense obsitis anticis quani 
postici altius connatis, corollas labio postico 2-lobo lobis late del- 
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toideis obtiisissimis labio autico brevissime 3-lobo, ovarii lociilis 
2-ovulatis, capsiila-. 

Hab. Manoiigo between the Guuene and Zambesi Elvers; 
/-/. No. 852. 

Plaiita circa 30*0 cm. alt. Folia 4*0-0*5 cm. long., iiiferiora 
liomuuiquam fere 3*0 cm. lat. attingentia, modica vero 1*2-1*5 cm. 
lat. Spicae usque ad 7*0 cm. long., vix 1*0 cm. lat. Bractem 
0-8-0-9 cm. long., juxta medium 0*45 cm. lat.; nervas longitudi- 
nales 9. Calyx 0*9 cm. long.; lobi antici 0*5 cm., postici 0*6 cm. 
long. Corolla 1*1 cm. long.; limbus 0*6 cm. diam. Ovarium 
ovoideum, 0*12 cm. long.; stylus 0*3 cm. long., glaber. 

Distributed as Neuracmithics decorus S. Moore, which, however, 
has much broader spikes, different bracts, differently shaped calyx- 
lobes connate higher up and to the same height in the case of both 
anticous and posticous lobes, &c. 

Pumderanthemmi Hildehrandtu Lindau. Eabai Hills, Mombasa 
and Giryama and Tsimba Mountains; Rev. W. K. Taylor. 

F, siihviscosum {Erantheinuni mbvUcosim C. B.CL). Nyassaland, 
1895 ; Buchanan^ No. 118. 

Justicia Pseudonmgia Lindau. East Tropical Africa; Rev. W. 
-K. Taylor. 

J. Jiava Vahl. Gof and Dadaro ; Lord Delamere. Gof; Dr. 
Donaldson Smith. Mochi, 4-5000 feet; Rev. W. El. Taylor. 

J. nijassana Lindau. Nyassaland, 1895 ; ISuekanan, No. 168. 

J. longecalcarata Lindau. Le and Gof; Lord Delamere. 

J. dyschoristoides C. B. CL East Tropical Africa; Rev, HL EJ, 
Taylor, 

J. Wliytei S. Moore. Nyassaland, 1895 ; Buchanan^ No. 115. 

J. Melampyrum S. Moore. Nyassaland, 1895 ; Bucliaiian. 

J. PhillipsicB Eendle. Somaliland, Gan Liban ; Dr. Donaldson 
Smith. 

J. odora Vahl. Le ; Lord Delamere. 

Justicia (§ Calophanoides) Taylorii, sp. nov. Caule elato 
geniculato subtetragono patenti-strigoso-villosulo delude pubescente, 
foliis longipetiolatis ovatis obtusis nonnunquam breviter cuspidu- 
latis basi rotundato-truncatis pubescentibus mox puberulis in sicco 
viridibns, glomerulis paucifioris raro brevissime spicatis, foliis 
floralibns ovatis obtusis bracteas maxime excedentibus ceteroquiii 
foliis similibus nisi multo minoribus, bracteis parvis subulatis quam 
calyx brevioribus, calycis segmentis subsequalibus linearibus vel 
anguste iineari-lanceolatis sursum attenuatis corolhe tubo breviori- 
bus hispidulis ; corolla extus pilose sursum paruni amplilicato, 
limbi labio postico breviter biiobo, antherarum loculo siiperiore 
qnam inferior breviore, capsnla parva oblonga glabra. 

Hab. German East Africa ?, Mochi (4000-5500 feet); Rev. W. 
E. Taylor, 1888. 

Foliornm pagina 2*5-4*0 cm. long., 1-5-2-0 cm. lat.; petioli 
l*0-vix 2*0 cm. long,, patent!-viliosuii. Folia floralia circa 0*8 cm, 
long. Bractea vix 0*2 cm. long. Fiores purpurei. Calyx 0*4 cm. 
long. Coroll© tubus verisimiliter 0*5 cm. long. Antherarum loe. 
superior 0*07 cm. long., basi mucronulata, ioc. inferior 0*1 cm. 
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long,, calcar 0*05 cm. long- Oapsula mucronata, 0*7 cm. long. 
Semina 0*1 cm. diam., minute tuberculata, 

A yery distinct species, quite unlike any other of its section. 
The single specimen serving for the description has several buds, 
but only one fully-grown corolla, of which the upper part has been 
destroyed. 

Jnsticia (§ Galophanoides) Baumii, sp. nov. Caulibus asceii- 
dentibus gracilibiis puberulis, foliis parvis brevipetiolatis ovatis 
utrinqiie obtusis evanide uiidulatis glabris glandulis immersis 
minutis crebro iiistructis, floribus in axillis superioribus 2-8-nis 
siibsessilibus, bracteis calycem excedentibus oblanceolatis obtiisis- 
simis hispidiilo-ciliatis, bracteolis imminiitis subulatis, calycis seg- 
meiitis lineari-laiiceolatis acuminatis puberulis quam corollae tubus 
brevioribus, corolla extus puberulse tubo a basi sensiin ampliato, 
limbi labio postico quam anticum breviore bidentato, palato maxime 
exstante, capsiila anguste obovato-oblonga acuta glabra, seminibus 
quove in loculo 2 suborbicularibus tuberculatis. 

Hab. Biuvivi, between the Gunene and Zambesi rivers, at 
1200 metres elevation ; H, Baiimi No. 720. 

Planta sat hiimilis ex speciminibus nostros ante oculos nee ultra 
12*0 cm. alt. Folia + 1*0 cm. long, 0*6-0*8 cm. lat., in sicco Isete 
viridia, Bracte^e 0*5 cm., bracteolse 0-08 cm., calycis segmenta 
0*4 cm., corollse tubus 0*6 cm. long. Gorollse violacese labium 
posticum circa 0*4 cm. long.; anticum vix 0*6 cm. long. ; hujus 
iobi obiongi, obtusi, £egre 0*2 cm. long. Ovarium ovoideum, sursiim 
angustatum, 0-83 cm. long.; stylus deorsum pilosiusculus, 0*85 cm. 
long. Oapsula 0*6 cm. long., 0*8 cm. lat. Semina 0*1 cm. diam., 
pallide bruunea. 

Near J. Phillipsim Rendle, but easily distinguished by the lowly 
habit, different bracts and calyx*, much narrower lobes of lower lip 
of corolla, and diverse capsule. 

By an obvious oversight this has been distributed as Jiisticia 
inonechmoides S. Moore {Monechma Welwitsckii 0. B. Clarke). As 
indicated above, it is not a Monechma, 

Justicia (S Bostellulaeia) Smithii, sp. nov. Appresse et 
mox minute strigoso-pubescens, caule ascendente quadrangular!, 
foliis ovato-oblongis obtusis in petiolum brevem gradatim attenuates, 
spicis terminalibua abbreviatis, foliis doralibus anguste lanceolatis 
acutis quam folia manifeste brevioribus, bracteis linearibus acutis 
calycem bene excedentibus, calycis segmentis subseqiialibiis lineari- 
lanceoiatis acuminatis quam tubus corollse paiillo brevioribus, 
corollas extus pubescentis tubo a basi parum ampliato, limbi labio 
postico emarginato quam anticum breviore, antherariim loculis sub- 
aequaiibus loc. inferiore calcari elongate attenuato curvulo onusto, 
ovario glabro. 

Hab. Hamaro, Somaliland ; Hr. Donaldson Smith, 1899. 

Planta annua, vix spithamea, radice tenui suffulta. Folia 
8*0 X 1*0 cm. attingentia, plurima vero circa 1*5 cm. long., et 
0*5 cm. lat., firma, in sicco lutescenti-viridia. Folia floralia vix 
0*8 cm. et bractese 0*6 cm. long., hse circa 0*05 cm. lat. Flores 
iutei. Calyx 0*4 cm. long. Corollas tubus 0*45 cm. long., 0*2- 
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0-25 cm. lat. ; labium anticum 0*55 cm. long., 0*6 iafe., lobi obovati, 
vix 0*2 cm. lat. ; labium postiemn late ovatiim, 0’4 cm. long. 
Antlierarum loculi paullo ultra 0*1 cm. long., loc. inferioris calcar 
0*07 cm. long. Ovarium anguste ovoideum, 0*15 cm. long. Stylus 

deorsum puberulus, 0*5 cm. long. Capsula- 

Near J. aridicola Eendle, but with several points of difference 
as respects leaves and flowers. The corollas of J. Smithli are 
much like those of J. Lortece Rendle, only smaller ; here, however, 
resemblance between the two plants ceases. 

Moneclima / scahrmerve C. B. 01. in M. Trop. Afr. v. p. 215. 
Mr. Clarke did not see a flower of this, and hence was led to cillery 
the genus. After careful search a flower was found on a specimen 
at the Museum, and examination of this proves it to be a true 
Moneclima, 

M, bracteatnni lioehst. Somaliland, Wagga Mountain ; Mrs, 
Lort Phillips, Ellamo ; Lord Delamere. 

Adhatoda Engleriana C. B. CL East Tropical Africa ; liev. W, 
E. Taylor, 

Isoglossa strigulosa G. B. 01. Nyika, Lake Nyassa ; Craivshag, 

I, somalensis Lindau (ex descript.). Ellamo ; Lord Delamere, 

I, Gregorii Lindau. British East Africa, Kikuyu ; F, J, Jackson, 
I, grandifiora C. B. 01. Nyassaland, 1895 ; Buchanan, Nos. 107, 
108. Zambesi Eiver ; Eev, Dr, Stewart, 

Ecbolmm Lmneanum Kurz. Giryama and Tsimba Mountains; 
Rev, W. E, Taylor, 

Hypoestes Forskalei E. Br. Man Forest and Kikuyu ; F, J, 
Jackson, Somaliland, Wagga Mountain ; Mrs, Lort Phillips, 

H, ITildebrandtii Lindau. Gof and Le ; Lord Delamere, 
Diapedium Leonotis, 0, Kze. Nyassaland, 1895; Buchanan, 
No. 198. 


EEPOET OP THE BOTANICAL WOEK COMMITTEE. 

[This Report, more fully entitled “Report to the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury of the Departmental Committee 
on Botanical Work and Collections at the British Museum and at 
Kew, dated lltli March, 1901,” was ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed on the 12th of June, and has been issued 
by the Stationery Office at 2s, It is a volume of 218 pages, and 
contains a vast amount of interesting matter connected with the 
history of the National Herbarium and of the collections at Kew, 
some of which we may reproduce later for the benefit of our 
readers, with such comments as may seem desirable. 

On the present occasion we publish an abridgement of the 
recommendations of the Committee, from which we believe nothing 
of importance has been omitted, giving the conclusions arrived at 
and the facts upon which these are based. 

The Chairman of the Committee was Sir Michael Poster, K.O.B., 

Journal OF Botany.— Von. 39. [Sept. 1901.] z 
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M.P.; the other members beiug the Eight Honourable Joliiij 
Baron Avebury, P.G., F.R.S., and Frederick DiiOaiie Godmaii, 
Esquire, F.R.S., as representing the Trustees of the British Museum; 
with Stephen Edward Spring Pace, Esquire, C.B. ; Plorace Alfred 
Darner Seymour, Esquire, G.B.; Professor Isaac Bayley Balfour, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Queen’s Botanist for Scotland; Francis Darwin, 
Esquire, M.B., F.R.S., Reader in Botany in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge ; and Sir John Kirk, G.G.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. Benjamin 
Daydon Jackson, Esquire, Secretary of the Linnean Society, was 
afterwards appointed Secretary to the Committee.” 

The Report is signed by all of these except Lord Avebury, who 
sent in a separate memorandum, which is appended to the Report, 
and follow’'s it here. Lord Avebury and Mr. Seymour also add a 
memorandum in -which they do not agree with their colleagues as 
to the advisability of creating a new advisory Board; this we do not 
think it necessary to reproduce in these pages.— Ed. Journ. Bot.] 


Preliminary Observation ^^. 

The Botanical Department of the British Museum, and the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, are, in their primary intention, 
institutions of widely different characters. 

The Botanical Department of the British Museum is a collection 
of such objects belonging to the vegetable kingdom as can be placed 
in a museum, and its functions are limited to the uses of such a 
collection for the advancement of botanic science and for the 
purposes of giving popular iustruction and of exciting popular 
interest in natural history. It does not concern itself with the 
applications of botany, either at home or elsewhere. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, is, in the first place, an 
organization dealing with and giving assistance to His Majesty’s 
Government on questions arising in various parts of the Empire 
in which botanic science is involved. Bo far it has a distinctly 
imperial character. It is at the same time an institution for the 
prosecution of theoretical botanic research, i,e. of botanic research 
carried on independent of practical ends, it is a school for advanced 
horticultural education, it acts as the botanic adviser of the Govern¬ 
ment on agricultural questions, and as a public garden it affords 
general instruction and recreation to the people. 

The British Museum and the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
possess each of them an herbarium or collection of dried plants, 
together with certain botanic specimens, fruits, woody parts, &c., 
which cannot be ‘Gaid in” in an herbarium as ordinarily understood. 
For the present purposes, however, in speaking of the herbarium, 
we may suppose such objects to be included. These herbaria, with 
the libraries attached to them, are, so far as pertains to the present 
inquiry, the only collections of a similar character belonging to the 
two institutions. The two herbaria having features in common, 
have nevertheless each special features. The differences are in 
part due to the way in which each collection has grown up, as will 
be seen from the following brief historical statement. 
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Ilistonj of British Museum Collections. 

Certain botanic collections formed part of the British Museum 
at its institution in 1753. These were the collections of Sir Hans 
Sloane, consisting of dried plants, the Sloane Herbaria, often 
spoken of in thivS report as the pre-Linnean tierbaria, and of woods, 
fruits, &c. No very large additions seem to have been made to 
these collections between 1753 and 1820. 

The Eoyal Botanic Gardens at JKew, begun in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the then Dowager Princess of Wales, were 
very largely developed during the latter part of that century and the 
beginning of the next by His Majesty George III., with the assistance 
and advice of Sir Joseph Banks. Though the gardens were the pri¬ 
vate property of the Crown, they were enriched, at the expense of 
the nation, by the results of various expeditions, and by specimens 
obtained from the Colonies and elsewhere. The living plants were 
cultivated in the gardens, the dried plants were retained by Sir 
Joseph Banks, and thus contributed to form the valuable herbarium 
known as the Banksian Herbarium. This herbarium Sir Joseph 
Banks kept at his residence in Soho Square; but there is some 
evidence that a duplicate herbarium was kept in the gardens. This 
latter, however, subsequently disapi^eared. At his death, in 1820, 
Sir Joseph Banks bequeathed this Banksian Herbarium, together 
with his library, drawings, (fee., usually kept in ... , my house 
in Soho Square,” to his librarian, Eobert Brown, for “ his use and 
enjoyment during his life, and after his decease to the British 
Museum.” One condition of the bequest was that Eobert Brown 
should “assist the superintendent of the Eoyal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew as he also now does.” The Will provides that the collections 
might with Eobert Brown’s assent pass into the hands of the 
Trustees of the British Museum during Eobert Brown’s lifetime. 
In 1827 this transference was made, Eobert Brown becoming at 
the same time an Under Librarian of the Museum, with the 
additional title of “Keeper of the Banksian Botanical Collections,” 
he having charge of these alone, and not of the other botanical 
collections. In 1835 Eobert Brown became “Keeper of the 
Botanical Department,” the whole of the botanical collections 
being placed under his care. The foundation of the botanical 
collections at the British Museum w^as thus supplied by the Sloane 
Herbaria and the Banksian Herbarium, together with fruits, 
woods, &c. Under Eobert Brown and succeeding keepers the 
botanical collections were increased. The Banksian Herbarium, 
by the addition of new specimens, was developed into what is now 
known as the “General Herbarium,” the Sloane Herbaria being 
kept distinct. In 1859 a separate collection of British plants, the 
British Herbarium, was formed. In 1881, when the Natural 
History Department was transferred from Bloomsbury to Crom¬ 
well Eoad, the General Herbarium consisted of 509 cabinets of 
specimens. Since that date large additions have been made; the 
number of cabinets is now 1560, containing 1,673,000 specimens. 

z 2 
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Histori/ of Kew Collections. 

After the death of King George III. and of Sir Joseph Banks 
in 1820, the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, remaining a private 
garden of the Crown under the charge of the Lord Steward, though 
assisted by the Treasury and the Admiralty, did not for several 
years undergo any great development. In 1841, however, it ceased 
to be a private garden of the Crown. The management was trans¬ 
ferred to Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, Forests, Land 
Revenues, Works and Buildings, and William Jackson Hooker, 
then Regius Professor of Botany at Glasgow, was made director. 
Professor, afterwards Sir W. J. Hooker, brought with him from 
Glasgow to Kew, and for some years kept in his own residence, a 
a large private herbarium, described at the time as the largest in 
England, if not in the world. This lie continued to increase. In 
1854 Mr. G. Bentham presented to the nation, on certain conditions, 
his private herbarium, about one-fifth the size of that of Sir W. J. 
Hooker. This was deposited in a house belonging to the Crown, 
formerly occupied by the King of Hanover, the use of it being 
granted for that purpose. In the following year the herbarium of 
Sir W. J. Hooker, still a private herbarium, was transferred to the 
same building. In 1865, upon the death of Sir W. J. Hooker, his 
herbarium was purchased by the State, and this, with the smaller 
herbarium given by Mr. Bentham, was the beginning of the present 
national herbarium at the Royal Botanic Gardens. Since the 
death of Sir W. J. Hooker large additions have continued to be 
made to the herbarium; and it now consists of more than 2,000,000 
specimens, and is the recognised official depository of all botanic 
collections acquired through Government expeditions. 

In an herbarium specimens may be present which are the actual 
plants made use of in the description of new species by the authors 
of those species. Such specimens, usually spoken of as “type 
specimens,” have a value of a difterent order from that of other 
specimens, and an herbarium may, in general terms, be spoken of 
as more or less valuable according to the number of “ type speci¬ 
mens” which it contains. Owing to its mode of origin the General 
Herbarium of the British Museum is of special value inasmuch as 
it contains the “ type specimens ” of the Banksian Herbarium. It 
is also of value, though of less value, by reason of the type specimens 
contained in the collections acquired since 1827 ; the additions to 
it since the transference to Cromwell Road contain many “type 
specimens,” but the increase in such specimens has not been 
proportionate to the general increase. The pre-Linnean Sloane 
Herbaria are mainly of value for antiquarian or historical re¬ 
searches, and the value of the British Herbarium lies chiefly in the 
convenience which it offers for all enquiries limited to British 
plants. The Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew has, 
on the other hand, a special value on account of its being very 
rich in type specimens of a date posterior to that of the Banksian 
Herbarium, more particularly of the plants of India and of the 
British Colonies and Possessions. In all these it is far richer than 
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tlie Herbarium at the British Museum, so much so that, as a rule, 
botanists engaged in researches in systematic botany find it profit¬ 
able to work at Kew in the first instance, visiting the British 
Museum subsequently. 

History of previous Inquiries, 

A Eoyal Commission “ to inquire into the constitution and 
government of the British Museum,” appointed in 1847-8 and 
reporting in 1850, put to Mr. Eobert Brown, then Keeper of the 
Department of Botany, questions relating to the desirability of his 
(botanical) collections being united with a botanic garden such as 
that at Kew. Mr. Eobert Browm was of opinion that such a step 
was not desirable, basing his opinion on the distance of Kew, on 
the absence from the gardens of an adequate library, and on the 
slight advantage to botanic researches carried on in an herbarium of 
a connection with a botanic garden. 

In 1858, upon the death of Mr. Eobert Brown on the 10th of 
June in that year, the Trustees instituted an inquiry, by means of 
a sub-committee, as to ‘‘ whether it may be expedient or otherwise 
to remove the botanical collection from the Museum, as it presents 
a case in some degree peculiar.” The sub-committee heard the 
evidence of Sir W. J. Hooker, Dr. J. D. Hooker, and Dr. Bindley 
in favour of the removal, of Mr. G. Bentham in favour of moving 
the Banksian Herbarium only, of Professor Owen that the removal 
of the botanic collections would not be any material disadvantage 
to the other great natural history collections, and of Dr. Falconer, 
Sir Charles Lyell, and Professor Henfrey against the removal. 
The sub-committee, partly influenced by the conflict of opinion 
among the witnesses, and partly, if not chiefly, by the fact that the 
herbaria and library at Kew were largely private property and by 
the want of accommodation there, reported against the removal. 

Towards the end of the same year a memorial signed by nine 
eminent Zoologists and Botanists was presented to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer urging upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
recommendation that the whole of the Kew Herbarium, a large 
portion of which was at that time private property, should become 
the property of the State, that the Banksian Herbarium and the 
fossil plants at the British Museum should be transferred to Kew, 
and that suitable accommodation should be made for the national 
scientific museum of botany so formed. 

In 1860 a Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to consider the separation of the Natural History Collections from 
the rest of the British Museum, incidentally received evidence rela¬ 
tive to the removal of the botanical coileckons to Kew, but in its 
Eeport merely points out the relatively small needs of the Keeper 
of Botany. 

In 1871 the important Commission on Scientific Instruction 
and the Advancement of Science, generally known as the Devon¬ 
shire Commission, was appointed. The fourth Eeport of the 
Commission presented in 1874, and dealing with the British 
Museum as a whole, discusses at length proposals for dealing with 
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tbe Botanical Establishments now maintained at the expense of 
tlie State, tbe one at tbe British Museum, the other in the Eoyal 
Gardens at Kew,” concerning which it had received much evidence. 
It says ^Ghe evidence which has been laid before us leaves us no 
alternative but to recommend that these two Botanical collections 
, . . should not be merged into one, but that both be kept in a state 
of efficiency, and that the special scientific direction which each 
has spontaneously taken should be retained.” The special direction 
here referred to is in the case of Kew that of systematic botany, in 
the case of the British Museum that of botanical palaBontoiogy. 
The Commission were also impressed with the desirability of having 
ill the British Museum ‘‘ a geographically arranged collection as 
the complement of the purely systematically arranged collection at 
Kew.” The Commission accordingly recommended “That the 
Collections at the British Museum be maintained and arranged 
with special reference to the geographical distribution of plants 
and to palaeontology, and that the collections at Kew be maintained 
and arranged with special reference to systematic botany.” This 
recommendation has not been carried out. The Department of 
Botany of tlie British Museum has not been developed in the 
direction of botanical palaeontology. The collections of fossil 
plants are not under the charge of the Keeper of Botany, but are 
under the charge of the Keeper of Geology. The general herbarium 
is not arranged geographically, but systematically; indeed it is 
actually less geographically arranged than is the herbarium at 
Kew, since in the latter, species within each genus are arranged 
geographically, whereas in the former a systematic arrangement is 
maintained to tlie end. Except for this geographical feature of 
the Kew Herbarium, and for the fact that each herbarium contains 
“ type specimens” which the other does not, the two herbaria may 
be considered as duplicates one of the other. The objects which 
the Devonshire Commission had in view when it recommended the 
maintenance of both establishments have not been attained. 

The question of the union of the botanical collections of the 
British Museum and of Kew has tims been raised again and again. 
Each time the question has been decided in the negative, though 
not always for the same reason; and the fact that the question has 
from time to time been raised anew may be taken as indicating 
either that the circumstances affecting the question have from time 
to time changed (which is the ease), or that the previous decision 
did not appear to be based on convincing grounds. It is to be 
noted also that union at Kew has been most usually suggested, not 
union at the British Museum. 

Union of the two Herharia desirable. 

The views of the Trustees of the British Museum on the subject 
of the union of the two herbaria are contained in their letter to the 
Treasury of the 12th July, 1899; to this, we have ascertained, they 
have nothing to add. We observe, however, that they make no 
reference either to the intrinsic increase of efficiency which must 
arise from the amalgamation of two institutions and staffs now 
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doing the same work, or to the scientific advantage of having type 
specimens collected under one roof instead of two. Their views on 
other points do not appear to us to be supported by the evidence 
which we have had before us. 

Taking so far as we have been able everything into considera¬ 
tion, and regarding the question from the point of view of the main 
purpose for which the two collections are maintained, namely, that 
of botanic research, and therefore dealing in the first instance in 
the case of the British Museum with the General Herbarium only, 
we have come to the conclusion that it is desirable that the two 
herbaria should be united into one. 

Taking, then, into consideration all the various arguments 
which have been adduced on the one side and on the other, we 
have come to the conclusion that statutory powers should be 
obtained for the transference of the general herbarium of the British 
Museum to Kew, accommodation for it and for the present her¬ 
barium at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, being provided there. 

Besides the General Herbarium, the British Museum possesses 
the Sloane collections and other pre-Linnean herbaria. It has 
been urged by some witnesses that these being mainly of historic 
or antiquarian value should be retained at the British Museum, as 
being near to the Departmental Botanical Library, which is at 
present maintained there, and also not far from the National 
Library at Bloomsbury. The proximity of the Linnean Herbarium, 
now in possession of the Linnean Society at Burlington House, 
has been brought forward as a similar reason. But it seems only 
natural that the Sloane Herbaria should as heretofore go with the 
Banksian Herbarium, which forms the nucleus and perhaps the 
most valuable part of the General Herbarium. And in respect of 
the advantage of such historic herbaria being in close proximity to 
a library containing old botanic books, it may be remarked that if 
the General Herbarium is removed to Kew the chief reason for 
maintaining a Departmental Botanic Library at the British Museum 
is done away with, and the main part of the Library should follow 
the Herbarium to Kew. And indeed it might be further urged that 
steps should be taken to ensure that the National Botanic Establish¬ 
ment, such as Kew would then be, should be the seat of a Botanic 
Library as complete as possible. 

In respect to the Linnean Herbarium, its retention in so isolated 
a maimer by the Linnean Society would become a still greater 
anomaly than it is at present if the Sloane Herbaria were removed 
to Kew, and the same may be said of the collection of the Bast 
India Company (including the Wallichian types) also in possession 
of the Linnean Society. It may fitly be urged that the State ought 
to become the owners of the Linnean Herbarium and other historic 
collections now the property of the Linnean Society, if that Society 
could be induced to part with them, in which case they too should 
be transferred to Kew. 

There remains to be considered the British Herbarium. This 
is the only example of that geographic arrangement that was re¬ 
commended by the Devonshire Commission as being one of special 
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directions in which Botany at the British Museum ought to develop, 
and it existed antecedent to that Commission. This is an herbarium 
of a special character -with a corresponding value. Specimens of 
plants found in Great Britain and Ireland are not placed in the 
General Herbarium ; they are collected together in this British 
Herbarium. The British Herbarium, like the General Herbarium 
is for the purposes of research, and can only be consulted by 
investigators, not by the general public. 

The objections which were referred to above as being urged 
against the removal of the General Herbarium to Kew on account 
of the distance of Kew from the centre of London, apply more 
closely to the British Herbarium. It is this which is most 
frequently consulted by the busy man spoken of above. But as w^e 
said above we cannot attack great w^eiglit to these objections ; and 
obviously if all the rest of the herbaria are transferred to Kew the 
British Herbarium must go too ; it could not be left alone at the 
British Museum. lu thus recommending the transference to the 
Eoyal Botanic Gardens at Kew of so large a portion of the botanic 
collections at present at the British Museum, of all that portion in 
fact which is used for scientific research, we are recommending a 
course of action of a very grave nature. We are aware of the 
gravity of the recommendation. 

We have now to deal with an aspect of the botanic collections 
of the British Museum on which "we have not yet touched. So far 
we have been considering those collections as an instrument of 
scientific research; but they have in addition, more especially 
since the transference from Bloomsbury to Cromwell Eoad, served 
another purpose. Like the Department of Zoology, the Department 
of Botany under the guidance of the Keeper has instituted and 
developed an exhibition of botanic objects calculated to excite 
popular interest and to impart popular instruction in the pheno¬ 
mena of the vegetable world. The exhibition so formed has also 
been found to serve as an instrument of education to students of 
botany and as a useful adjunct to the equipment of teachers in 
London. The botanic collections in fact consist of two distinct 
parts—firstly, the herbarium to which the general public is not 
admitted, which is exclusively an instrument of scientific research; 
and secondly, the popular and illustrative collection displayed in 
the gallery to which the general public is freely admitted; some 
objects serving a like purpose are also exhibited in the Central 
Hall. 

We have already come to the conclusion that the first-named 
botanic collections which serve for research should be transferred 
from the British Museum to Kew. We have now to consider what 
course should be recommended in respect to the second, the popular 
and illustrative botanic exhibition. In doing so we may assume 
without discussion that a national botanic collection, paid for by 
the State, ought to serve the purpose of exciting popular interest 
in, and of spreading among the people a knowledge of the vegetable 
kingdom. In considering this question we have to bear in mind 
the facts that at Eew the collection of living plants already serves 
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siieli a purpose among others, and that the Economic Miiseiiins at 
Kew form in part also a popular exhibition. The installation at 
Kew of a popular illustrative botanic exhibition similar to that 
existing in the public gallery at the British Museum would be a 
continuation of the work already done at Kew. And the value of 
such an exhibition as a means of developing botanic knowledge 
among the people would be increased by its being placed in con¬ 
tiguity with the living plants. Indeed, we recommend that steps 
should be taken, as opportunity offers, in this direction. But we 
do not think that such a popular exhibition at Kew should be 
substituted for the exhibition at present existing at the British 
Museum. On the contrary, led by the following considerations, we 
have come to the conclusion that this should be maintained. In 
the first place, the argument based on the distance of Kew from 
the centre of London, though not .having, in our opinion, an 
importance in reference to research, does seem to us to be very 
strong in reference to an exhibition intended for the general public. 
We believe that it would be a serious evil if the opportunities for 
learning something about the vegetable kingdom, -which are now 
placed before the visitors to the British Museum, were done aw^ay, 
and such opportunities were open only to those able to make the 
longer journey to Kew. 

Fossil Plants. 

The British Museum contains botanic collections other than 
those which we have hitherto considered, namely, the fossil plants. 
Concerning these we have received conflicting evidence. On the 
one hand, we have been told that from the point of view of scientific 
research the interest and value of fossil plants is greater to the 
botanist than to the geologist, and this has afforded a reason for 
transferring them as well as the herbaria to Kew; to this may be 
added the further reason that, in many respects at least, for the 
study of these fossil plants access to living plants is especially 
useful. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the fossil 
plants which are preserved in the British Museum are -with some 
few exceptions placed in, and regarded as belonging to, the Depart¬ 
ment, not of Botany, but of Geology, and it has been stated to us 
that the removal of the fossil plants to Kew would mean a dis¬ 
memberment of the geologic collection. It must be borne in mind 
in reference to this question that the Geological Department of the 
British Museum is not in the ordinary sense a geologic collection, 
that is, one having relation to what is called stratigraphic geology ; 
it is essentially a paheontologic collection. And it is by reason of 
this nature of the collection that fossil plants are placed in the 
collection together with the fossil animals. The position of palae¬ 
ontology in the scientific hierarchy is a peculiar one. It is often 
ranked as a separate science; and yet from one point of view, one 
namely which does not regard the geologic side of the matter, it 
appears as a mixture of zoology and of botany. From the stand¬ 
point of botany it would be satisfactory were the National Botanic 
Collections at Kew completed by the inclusion of the fossil plants ; 
but we feel that, considering the circumstances in which the fossil 
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plants are iioiised at tlie British Museum, we should in a certain 
sense be going be 5 ^ond our instructions, and be taking up a definite 
attitude towards palaeontology, if we were to recommend that fossil 
plants, being botanic speoimens, should, together with the botanic 
collections, be transferred from the British Museum to Kew. We 
therefore make no recommendation concerning the collection of 
fossil plants. 

FLecommendatiom. 

We accordingly recommend :— 

1. That the whole of the botanic collections at the British 
Museum now adminisBered by the Keeper of the Department of 
Botany under the Trustees, ‘with the exception of the collections ex¬ 
hibited to the public, be transferred to the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and placed in the charge of the First Commissioner of His 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings under conditions indicated 
below, adequate accommodation being there provided for them. 

2. That a Board, on which the Trustees of the British Museum, 
the Eoyal Society, and certain Departments of His Majesty’s 
Government should be directly represented, be established in order 
to advise on all questions of a scientific nature arising out of the 
administration of the Gardens, the powers and duties of the Board, 
its relations to the First Commissioner and to the Director, as well 
as the position of the latter and the functions of the Gardens, being 
defined by Minute of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

3. That the illustrative botanic collections now publicly ex¬ 
hibited at the British Museum be maintained, and, so far as it is 
possible and expedient, enlarged and developed with the view of 
increasing popular interest, and imparting popular instruction in 
the phenomena of the vegetable world, and be placed under the 
charge of an officer of adequate scientific attainments, responsible 
to the Director of the Natural History Departments. 

4. That upon the transference of the botanic collections from 
the British Museum to the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, such arrange¬ 
ments be made both in respect to the accommodation of the 
collections and the staff administering them, that they shall fully 
serve the purposes which they have hitherto served. 

5. That the botanic collections consisting of fossil plants, now 
in the charge of the Keeper of the Department of Geology in the 
British Museum, be maintained for the present under the same 
conditions as heretofore. 

Lorb Avebury’s Memoranbum. 

I regret that I am unable to concur with my colleagues in their 
recommendation that the herbarium now in the British Museum 
should he transferred to Kew. 

It seems no doubt at first sight an anomalous arrangement that 
there should be two national herbaria; firstly, on account of the 
expense; and secondly, because botanists in some cases have to 
consult two collections instead of one. But the evidence shows 
that the saving of annual expense through the suggested fusion 
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would be small, and that; tlie initial outlay for building cabinets, 
&c., would be heavy. The alleged inconvenience seems to me to 
be exaggerated, and affects only a few of those engaged in syste¬ 
matic botany, who are thus obliged to consult two herbaria instead 
of one ; while on the other hand, to those engaged in other depart¬ 
ments of botany, the existence of the two herbaria is an advantage. 

I deprecate the proposals contained in the majority Eeport for 
the following reasons:— 

1. The British Museum is the greatest museum in the world, 
and is justly the pride of the nation. To dismember it, by de¬ 
priving it of so integral a part as the Botanical Department would 
be destructive of its unique character as a fully representative 
museum, and specially of a natural history museum; would be 
vehemently opposed by many, if not most, British botanists, and 
as it seems to me, would be a great injury to science. 

2. To London and country botanists the British Museum is 
much more accessible than Kew, 

3. The plan proposed would separate the fossil, from the 
recent, plants. 

4. It would involve the creation of a new Board. 

If, on the other hand, Kew Gardens and the British Museum 
were brought into closer relations, as recommended in the Report 
w^hich I have signed in conjunction with Mr. Seymour, several 
advantages would result; for instance, the officers of the Museum 
w^ould have access to the living plants ; while those of Kew Gardens 
would have access to the British Museum library and the collection 
of fossil plants. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Lbionitjm humile Mill. — In Journ. Linn. Soc. xxxv. 77, Mr. 
Druce follows Dr. Otto Kuntze in adopting Lmonium rarifonuu as 
the name of the plant which stands in the last edition of the London 
Catalofjue as Btutice rariflora Drej. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the proper name for this under Linionimn is L, Itumile Mill. 
Diet. no. 4 (1708). Miller’s description is based entirely on the 
English plant—he does not record the species from any extra- 
English locality—described by Ray (Hist. Plant, hi. 247) under the 
name “Limonium Anglicum minus, caulis ramosioribus, floribus 
in apiois rarixxs sitis.” This was sent to Ray by Dale from the well- 
known Essex localities whence specimens collected by him are in 
the National Herbarium. Dr. Kuntze considers Miller’s name as 
“== St. bellidifolia Gouan = St. caspiaNL'; but I think he is in 
error in so doing, nor am I sixre that the two plants last named are 
identical. This, however, as well as the name to be applied under 
Lwionium to either or both, is a matter for future monographers.— 
James Britten. 

JuNGERMANTA SAxiGOLA Schrad. (p. 279).—I can add two localities 
for this hepatic on the mainland of Scotland to the one from Ben 
Mac Dhuil'given by Mr. Stabler. Among rocks at the waterfall, 
Oarn Dearg, Aviemore, alt. 1200 ft., with Chmidonanthiu setiformis^ 
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1898; in two places at Craig-an-Lochain, luiliii, one being among 
boulders at the base of the west precipice, alt. 1800 ft., the other on 
a rocky bank near the centre of the range at about the same altitude. 
The Shetland locality for this species is interesting, as it appears 
generally rather to avoid a maritime climate. It has not been found 
on the Faeroes, which have been well searched, nor does it occur on 
the islands off the west coast of Norway, according to Herr Kaalaas. 
It is also rather rare in the inner fjord region, but is fairly common 
on the east side of the country.— Symers M. Macvicar. 

Note on Ghiilea Schweinf. & Yolkens.—In this Journal for 1896, 
p. 128, I described as a new species of Qraderia [G. speciosa) a plant 
collected by Dr. Donaldson Smith in Somaliland. I remarked that 
it was an interesting addition to the genus, differing from the two 
previously described species in its much larger, more open flowers, 
and in the complete disappearance of the sterile half of the anther 
ill the posterior stamens. In the next year Drs. Yolkens and 
Sciiweinfurtli published {Liate den pLantes vecoltks les Princea 
DemGre et Nidjlas Ghika-ComaneHti dans lenr voyage an pays des 
Somalis ; Biicarest) a new genus— Ghikcea —of the same section of 
Scropliuhirmem, with one species—G. spectahilis. This genus, which 
is without doubt my Gradevia speciosa, is retained by Engler (Bot. 
Jahrb. xxiii. 507, where also a figure of the flower is given, t. xiii. 
figs. J, k), and also by Wettstein in the Supplement to the Pflanzen- 
Jcnmlien (Nachtrag. 297), the distinguishing generic character being 
the complete absence of the sterile portion of the posterior anthers. 
Through the courtesy of Professor Engler, I have just had an 
opportunity of examining a flower of GhikcBa spectahilis, and, 
though there is some variation in the size of the corolla, I have 
little doubt that the plant collected by Dr. Donaldson Smith is 
conspecific with Ghilam spectahilis. I have thought it worth while 
to mention this, as it is obvious from the construction of the name, 
Ghikepa spectahilis, that Gradevia speciosa has been overlooked not 
only by the original founders of Ghikmay but also by subsequent 
workers, all of whom make it a rule to retain through generic 
vicissitudes the original species-name of a plant.—A. B, Eendle. 


NOTICE OF BOOK. 

Irish Topographical Botany. By Bobeet Lloyd Peaegee, B.A., 
B.E., M.E.I.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. clxxxviii, 410; six maps. 
Price 10s. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Those who know something of Mr. Praeger’s work in the study 
or the field will expect a really good book from his pen; and it may 
be said at once that this anticipation is here fulfilled. It is, indeed, 
many years since anything of so much value to British botanists 
generally has appeared, although one would hardly have looked for 
this in a treatise limited to Irish plants. 

The author states in the Preface that he was led to undertake 
Ms task by observing the absence of census-numbers for Ireland in 
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the last edition of the London Catalofjiie (1895). At that time, 
Messrs. Oolgan and Scully’s second edition of Cybele Hibernica was 
in an advanced state of preparation. Mr. Praeger states that its 
publication ‘^inade Irish Topographical Botany a possibility” ; and 
that the latter ‘‘may fairly be described as a companion to” the 
former. This is curiously exact, even as regards bulk; the volumes 
weigh almost precisely the same (about 2^ lb.): both are beauti¬ 
fully printed on good paper, and suitably bound. The later work 
excels in its maps, the production of which has delayed its appear¬ 
ance for a month or two; the large one facing the title-page and 
those illustrating the petrography and orography of the country, 
are especially valuable. 

The chief point of contrast between the two books lies in the 
subdivision of the country. Cybele retains the twelve districts of 
the first edition; Mr. Praeger has adopted H. C. Watson’s system 
of vice-counties, making forty in all. These correspond with the 
counties, except Galway and Cork (with three divisions apiece), 
Kerry, Tipperary, Mayo, and Donegal (with two); bringing the 
arrangement into substantial agreement with that now generally 
adopted in Great Britain. The Introduction treats each of these 
briefly, but adequately; giving the area, greatest elevation, soils, 
lakes, rivers, &c., together with the number of species at ]3resent 
known to occur, and a list of those which are rare, or restricted to 
the vice-county. 

Almost every page of this Introduction will repay careful 
reading, and the average Englishman has a good opportunity 
of correcting his ignorance as regards the sister isle— e, g. it 
may be news to most of us that “ Ireland is, for its size, the 
flattest island in the world”; that “Kerry has the same average 
temperature in December as Bordeaux and Eome”; while “in 
July, Sligo is no warmer than Archangel”; and that “the Central 
Plain of Ireland is the largest tract of Carboniferous Limestone in 
Western Europe.” 

The total Flora (exclusive of Oharacem^ which, however, are 
fully treated at the end) is reckoned at about 1160 species, on the 
basis of the current London Catalogue; which Mr. Praeger reduces 
to 1019 species, or 1138 species and subspecies, in his arrangement. 
The number of discoveries made in recent years makes it probable 
that this aggregate will still be considerably increased when the 
country has been more thoroughly explored. 

The names adopted in the Cybele are retained throughout; 
wisely, doubtless, considering the state of flux to which the 
prevailing fashion has reduced our nomenclature. Of Watson's 
“ types,” the British is represented in Ireland by no less than 
98 per cent., the Germanic by only 11 *7 per cent. To the North 
American group Hieracium auratum Fr. might well have been 
added. 

Sections are devoted to the plants of the sea-coast; of sandy and 
gravelly soils, of bogs, of marshes, of rivers and of lakes; they are 
models of accuracy and terseness, revealing the mind of a man who 
Imoim his subject, and not merely knows etbout it. This, indeed, 
applies generally to the book, which is singularly free from repetitions 
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and redundancies, -witli a good, breezy, vigorous style^ imdisfigured 
by ‘'fine writing,” affectations, or '' sloppiness.” 

Mr. Praeger sketches out in an interesting fashion the history 
of several certainly introduced species (e.g. Linaria ))ii)io7', Are>mria 
tenuifolia, Matricaria dbcoidea) ; he also shows, with regard to 
questions of doubtful nativity, an unusually unbiassed judgment 
and a rare perception of probabilities. The full and up-to-date 
bibliography of Irish topographical botany is one of the most 
serviceable helps that could be given to students. 

the consistent use of latest records, this work exhibits a 

departure from the practice usually followed in Ploras.In 

the present case, the whole object is to exhibit a view of the flora 
of Ireland as it is; to give a present-day census of the plants of the 
country.” Accordingly, Mr. Praeger prints after each vice-comital 
record of a plant the name of the most recent, rather than that of 
the first observer. He argues that “ the names of persons are here 
published, not with any reference to original discovery, but simply 
as vouchers for the records”; and that Cybele has already done full 
justice to historical and original claims. Opinions will probably 
differ as to the course adopted ; on the whole, it seems justifiable. 

The “Field Work” chapter shows how ably Mr, Praeger has 
marshalled his available forces, and what an indefatigable outdoor 
worker he himself is. Eoughly speaking, 20,000 county records 
(500 species in 40 divisions) were required before the book could be 
produced; 12,000 of these were lacking in 1895, 15,000 beiug the 
number actually aimed at—and obtained I Monaghan (477) alone 
fails to reach the prescribed standard, and this exception is due to 
an accident. The author devoted practically all his holidays for 
five years (roughly, two hundred days) to this object; the “oifiinary 
day” being twelve hours, and the distance covered varying from 
fifteen to thirty-five miles. Materials to the extent of some five 
thousand sheets of specimens have been placed in the National 
Museum, the critical plants named by recognized authorities—an 
excellent plan. 

Thus we have, practically, a complete survey of Irish plant- 
distribution down to the present time. Varieties are not xisually 
dealt with, and some subspecies are still too little known for treat¬ 
ment (e, g. Kuphrasife, with the exception of A', saltslmrpensis). 
Misprints are few and unimportant; a curious one is Elerachmi 
vulgatum var. inaenlcatum''' for maculatuni; and H. rigiduin yq.i\ 
glabrescens^^ should be scabrescens, Carejs (Ederi Eetz is not even 
recognized as a subspecies. Two or three plants are “caicicole” in 
Ireland which could hardly be so reckoned in England— e.g. Jimcas 
gUmciis, not uncommon here both on sand and clay. The Lough 
Mask (East Mayo) station for Daboecia polifolia. about which the 
author is not satisfied, may be accounted for by its occurrence in 
some plenty on the west side of the lake. Saxifraga umbrosa 
(decidedly “caloifuge”) grows sparingly on the limestone at its 
south-west corner. 

In conclusion, the book is again warmly recommended to all 
who take an interest in British botany, as being full of interest and 

well worth its cost. Edwaed S. Mabshall. 
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Bot. Gazette (24 July). — C. E. x\llen, ‘ Origin and nature of 
middle lameiia.’ — G. E. Preston, ‘ Structural Studies on South¬ 
western Cactacete..' — A. Eehder, ‘ Basilima & Schizonotiis of Eafiii- 
esque,’ 

Bot. Zeitumj (15 Aug.). — A. Scherfei, ‘ Zur Phyiogenie eiiiiger 
Gruppen niederer Organismen ’ (1 pL). 

Bull, de THerb. Boissier (81 July). — E. de Wildeman & Th. 
Durand, ‘ Plantse Gilletianae Congolenses’ (cont.). — H. Scliiiiz, 

‘ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Afrikanischen Flora ’ (cont.). — A. de 
Coincy, ‘ Qu’est-ce que VKchhtm WierzhicMi Haberle ? ’ — G. Hegl, 
*Das Obere Tosstal’ (cont.). 

Bull. Torreij Bot. Club (July).—N. L. Britton, ' Thomas Conrad 
Porter’ (1822-1901; portr.).—W. A. Cannon, ‘Anatomy of Phora- 
dendron villosumJ (2 ph). — C. Flahault, ‘Phytogeographic Nomen¬ 
clature.’ 

Ga7'deners' Ohromcle (27 July). — Begonia Forgetiana HemsL, 
sp. n.—(3 Aug.). W. B. Heiiisley, ‘ Dr. Augustine Henry ’ (portr.). 

Journal de Botaniqite (“Juin”; received 26 July). — P. Van 
Tieghem, ‘ Sur le genre Lophirad — P. Parmentier, ‘ Eecherches 
sur ie pollen des Dialypetales ’ (cont.). 

Journ. Linnean Sog. (Bot. xxxv. no. 248; 15 July). — W. B. 
Hemsley & H. H. W. Pearson, ‘ Plants from the Bolivian Andes ’ 
(contains no novelties). — G. Massee, ‘ Bedescription of Berkeley’s 
Types of Fungi ’ (cont.; 2 plates). 

Minnesota Botanical Studies (20 July). — E. M. Freeman, 
‘Minnesota Uredinea' (1 pi.).— Alaria curtipes De Alton Saunders, 
u.sp. (1 pL). —F. K. Butters, ‘Minnesota XyJariacem.' —W. A. 
Wheeler, ‘Flora of Bed Biver Valley’ (8 pL). — H. B. Humphry, 
Gigartina e.vaspemta fl pL). — M. G. Fanning, ‘ Algae of St. Paul 
City water’ (4 pL).—D. Lange, ‘ Bevegetatiou of Trestle Island.’— 
J. G. Atkin & E. W. D. Holway, ‘Violet rusts of N. America’ 
(1 pL).—H. L. Lyon, ‘ Embryogeny of Nekimbo' (3 pL). 

Oesterr. Bot. Zdtschrift (Aug.).— A. Zablbnickiier, ‘ Vorar- 
beiten zu einer Flechtenflora Dalmatiens ’ — V. Schiffaer, ‘ Calgcii- 
laria crispula & C. birmensisd —E. Hackel, ‘NeueGraser’ {Fanicum). 
A. V. Hayek, ‘ Flora von Steiermark ’ (cont,).—M, Soltokovic, ‘ Die 
perennen Arten der Gentiana aus der Section Cgdostigma ’ (concl.). 

Rhodora (July; received 3 Aug.').—T. Meehan, ‘T. C. Porter.’— 
W. Deane, ^Ericacem of New England.’—M. L. Fernald, ‘ Scutellaria 
parvula & S. amhiguad — E. G. Leavitt, ‘ Embryology of New Eng¬ 
land Orchids’ (1 pLi. — M. A. Day, ‘ Herbaria of New England’ 
(cont.). — (Aug.; received 24 Aug.j. W. Deane, ‘ Umhelhijerm of 
New England.’ —B. S. Smith, ‘Aerial runners in Trientalis amerG 
mnad —^B. E. Schuh, ‘ Rhadinocladiad 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is* the actual date of 
publication. 
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BOOK-XOTES, XEWS, dc. 

We regret to leara that Mi\ George Nicholson, who has been 
at New since 1873, has been compelled by ill-health to resign the 
Giiratorship of Kew Gardens. Mr. Nicholson was at one time a 
diligent student of British plants, and a frequent contributor to 
this JournaL Mr. -J. R. Jackson, the amiable Keeper of the Kew 
Museums, with which his connection began in 1858, is also retiring 
from the service of the Gardens. Mr. Nicholson is succeeded by 
Mr. W. Watson, the Assistant-Curator, and Mr. Hillier will rejplace 
Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Arthur Smith, of 5, Cavendish Street, Grimsby, Lincoln¬ 
shire, asks us to insert the following:—The Alien Flora of Britain. 
I am anxious to have notes and records of Alien Plants which occur 
ill Britain, and beg to ask your assistance in the matter. If you are 
willing to co-operate, I should be glad to have notes of such from 
your locality, and, as far as possible, specimen plants. Should you 
have a knowledge or theory how the plant came to its situation, 
please give it; and in sending plants give names, if known—if not, 
I wdll do my best to name them. In any case always give colour 
of flower.” We believe Mr. S. T. Dimn has for some time been 
engaged on a work dealing with our introduced plants. 

The Gardeners' Chronicle for Ang. 3 gives a list of Selborne 
plants, the direct descendants of those which White must often 
have seen.” The names are not arranged in any order,” and the 
list is thus not easy to consult; but we note among the names 
Minmliis luteiis, which we do not think White is likely to have 
met with. It will be remembered that a complete list of the plants 
—440 in number—actually noted by White as occurring at Selborne 
was printed in this Journal for 1893, pp. 289-294. 

We should have mentioned earlier the death of the eminent and 
venerable Japanese botanist Pro Kkisuk]^, which took place at Tokyo 
on the 21st of January, in his ninety-ninth year. Some account of 
his work, from the pen of his grandson, Mr. Tokutaro Ito, will be 
found in this Journal for 1887, accompanied by a portrait: a later 
portrait and account is given in the Annals of Botany for September, 
1900. 

Mr. R. F. Towndrow is known as a writer of graceful verse, and 
now another botanist, Mr. F. T. Mott, puts forward claims to the 
laurel in a little volume called The BenscUf Ballads. One of 
these—“A Summer Campaign”—^narrates an excursion of four 
botanists 

“ Where the shrubby Siusda just fringes the land, 

And Scilsola spreads out his thorns on the sand. , . • 

Where Osmunda sat throned in a leaf-sheltered nook, 

And the slender (Bmnthe peered np from the brook. 

“ They ransacked the land and they searched by the sea, 

And brought back their vasculums filled with de&rw; 

Rhyuehosyora alha and Myrka Hale 
And Triticum reyens^ the blue littoraleC 







A'.' T rillium pusillum Mbdi. B . T. Rug el i Mmdh. 
C ,Lrm.osella> acjuaticeb i'. Var. tenuifolia,, ^'Hook. f. 
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NOTES ON TRILLIUM. 

By a. B. Rendlk, M.A., D.Sc. 

(Plate 426.) 

Certain enquiries by American botanists as to the old types of 
tlie species of this genus induced me to go somewhat exhaustively 
into the matter. As repeatedly happens, the richness of the National 
Collection in original and classic specimens was most helpful in the 
elucidation of the more difficult forms, and I was in hopes of being 
able to make a general revision of ail the species. But it soon 
became evident that, without a much larger suite of specimens than 
at present exists either at the British Museum or Kew, a general 
monograph which would add sufficiently to revisions already in 
existence w^as out of the question. It seemed, however, advisable 
to publish a careful account of the original specimens, since their 
detailed description should be of considerable help to American 
workers, who, having the great advantage of studying the plants in 
the field, and of obtaining an unlimited supply of specimens, might 
approach with confidence the subject of a monograph, if once the 
identity of the earlier species were established. 

I have included a few notes on certain species and forms which 
impressed me as more or less distinct; some of them are based on 
plants from Eugel’s collection in the mountains of Carolina and 
Tennessee, most of which cannot be consulted except in the National 
Herbarium. Through the kindness of Mr. F. W. Burbidge, Mr. T. 
Smith of Newry, and several others, I have been able to examine 
cultivated specimens of a number of the .species. 

i. Species ivith sessile flowers. Stigmas sessile, 

1. Trillium sessile L. Sp. PL 340 (1753). Trillium flore sessili 
erecto. 

Linnmis cites the following:— 

1. Paris foliis ternatis, fiore sessili erecto. Groji, virg, 44, 

2. Solanum virginianum triphyllum, flore tripetalo atro- 
purpureo in foliorum sinu, absque pedicuio, sessili. 
Pluk. aim. 352, t. Ill, f. 6. 

3. Solanum triphyllum, flore hexapetalo : tribus petalis pur- 
pureis, caBteris viridibus reflexis. Catesh, car, i.p. 50, t. 50. 

We are fortunate in possessing the types of each of these authors 
in the National Herbarium. 

1. Gron. virg, 44 (1743). ‘‘Paris foliis ternis, flore sessili erecto.” 

This plant is in the G-ronovian herbarium. It is no. 856 of 
Clayton’s Virginian plants, bearing the name, “Anonymos caule 
simplici nudo, ad fastigium tribus solummodo foliis vestito, e 
quorum medio flos purpureiis irregularis exoritur; radicem habet 
tuberosam striatam,” 

The stem, which is broken off at the tuber, is 20 cm. high, 
reaching barely 3 mm. in diameter ; the sessile bluntly elliptic-ovate 
leaves are mottled, 5’5-6*5 cm. long by 4 cm. broad; sepals lanceolate, 
blunt, 2*7 cm. long by *8 cm. broad; petals lanceolate, acute, 3 by 
*8 cm.; filaments purple, broadening from base to apex, 4 mm. long 

Journal of Botany. Vol. 39. [Got. 1901.] 2 a 
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by 1*75 mm. broad at the base, anther 11 mm. (including the pro¬ 
longed connective, which is 1*5 mm.); ovary snbglobose, 8 mm. 
high ; stigmas 6*5 mm. long, erect, recurving slightly at the apex. 

Gronovius also cites (1) “ Solanum triphylliim, flore tripetalo 
atropurpiireo, in foliorum sinu absque pediculo sessili. Banisf. 
Cat Stu'p, VirgB (in Eay Hist. ii. 1926). There is no specimen 
in Banister’s herbarium which forms part of Herb. Sloane. 
(2) ** Solanum triphyllum, fiore hexapetalo, tribus petalis purpureis 
erectis, caeteris viridibus reflexis. Pliikn, Catesb, Hist. Carol, vol. i. 
t. 50B This, which Linn^us also cites, we shall consider presently. 

2. Piuk. aim. 852, t. Ill, f. 6. Among Plukenet’s plants in 
Herb. Sioane is one closely resembling this figure, and written up 
by Pliikenet as the same plant (Herb. Sloane, 90. f. 95). The 
stem, cut off below, is 13 cm. long; leaves broadly elliptical, 
scarcely ovate, blunt, 5 cm. long by barely 4 cm. broad; sepals 
lanceolate, subobtuse, 2*4 cm. by *6 cm.; petals lanceolate, sub¬ 
acute, 2*4 cm. by •8-*85 cm.; filaments broadening from above 
downwards, 3 mm. long by barely 1*5 mm. broad at the base, anthers 
8-10 mm. long excluding prolonged connective, which is 2-2*5 mm.; 
stigmas erect, 9 mm. long, ovary 4*5 mm. long; the stamens over¬ 
top the stigmas by barely the length of the prolonged connective. 
The leaves in the figure are represented as mottled; it is impossible 
to say whether they were so in the dried specimen. 

3. Catesb. car. i. p. 50, t. 50. Oatesby’s figure represents a plant 
with larger broadly lanceolate mottled leaves, and three elongated 
oblanceolafce purple petals standing erect and conspicuously longer 
than the sepals. Catesby’s Carolina plants form part of • Herb. 
Sloane, where the specimen in question is found on the same page 
(H. S. 212, f. 59) as his other species of the genus (figured in t. 45). 
The leaves, however, are elliptical and blunt, not elongated as in the 
figure, and closely resemble those of the Gronovian and Plukenet 
plants. They are mottled, 6*8-7 cm. long, 4-4*3 cm. broad; as in 
the Gronovian and Plukenet plants they are 3-5-nerved, the two outer 
nerves being less conspicuous or absent. The stem, cut off at the 
base, is 10*5 cm. long, and reaches 3 mm. in width. Sepals linear- 
lanceolate, obtuse, 3*5 cm, by 1 cm.; petals narrowly linear-oblanceo- 
late, subacute, 5 cm. by *5 cm., erect; stamens purple, conspicuously 
overtopping the stigmas, filaments broadening downwards, barely 
3 mm, long, anthers including short prolongation of connective 
(*7 mm.) 15 mm.; stigmas 6 mm. or more, straight. 

The specimen in Linnaeus’s herbarium named T. sessile is 
different from any of the above. It is a small plant with narrowly 
elliptical leaves, and a small shortly stalked sessile flower. Sir 
J. E. Smith has written ^‘pumilum Pursh?”; it is without doubt 
T. pusiUiim Michx., to which we shall presently refer. 

Dealing only with the available types cited by Linnaeus, we 
might conclude that his T. sessile included two distinct plants, one 
of Gronovius and Plukenet with subequal lanceolate sepals and 
petals, and stamens half as long as the petals; and the other, that 
of Catesby, with narrowly linear-lanceolate petals nearly half as 
long again as the sepals, and stamens about one-third the length 
of the petals. A further difference suggested by Catesby’s plate— 
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namely, the larger lanceolate strongly trinerved leaves with tapering 
tips—disappears on reference to the specimen. It is of interest to 
note apropos of this discrepancy that J. E, Smith, who erroneously 
referred Catesby’s other specimen (T. Cateshmi Elliot) to T. cermiitm 
L., remarks: ‘‘Icon Catesbseana tarn informis, atque colore tam 
erronea est, ut earn ad nostram speciem pertinere, nisi herbarium 
auctoris in Museo Britannico inspexissem, minime crediderim ; rara 
polchraqiie hasc planta meliorem sane postulat” (Spicileg.Botaii.4). 

Dr. J. K. Small, in a review of the “ Sessile-flowered Trillia of 
the South-eastern States” (Bull. Torr. Bot, 01. xxiv. 169), protests 
against the inclusion of many widely differing forms under a single 
name, and distributes under six species the varieties included by 
Watson (“Revision of North American Liliaceae ” in Proc. Am. 
Acad. xiv. 273) under T. sessile L. and T. reciirvatum Beck. Dr. 
Britton had previously consulted my colleague Mr. E. G. Baker as 
to the identity of the Gronovian and Pliikenet plants. Dr. Small, 
impressed with the dissimilarity between these and Catesby’s figure, 
writes : “ Thus we see that the first and second quoted descriptions 
in the Species Plcmtarum are represented by specimens which agree 
with each other in all essential particulars, while the third quotation 
is founded wholly on a plate which represents a species totally 
distinct from that on which the first and second descriptions were 
founded. Therefore the name Trillium sessile must be associated 
with the small oval-leaved plant, and the large plant must receive 
a name.” The name given is T, Under wo oclii. The writer states 
that the two species “ are remarkably constant in comparative size,” 
and “can readily be segregated on size and habit alone, and of 
course comparative measurements of organs would serve as an 
excellent basis of separation. But this is not necessary, since we 
have such good specific characters as exist in the flower, especially as 
respects the stamens and styles.” The distinctive characters as 
given by Dr. Small are— 

T. sessile. T. Underwoodii. 


Rootstock ovate or ascending, 
corm-like. 

Stem 1-2 dm. tall, slender. 

Leaves oval or suborbicular, 4-8 
cm. long, obtuse or acute, 
rounded at the base, 3-6- 
nerved, not mottled. 

Sepals 2-3 cm. long, acute or 
acutish. 

Petals narrowly elliptic, slightly 
shorter than or longer than 
the sepals. 

Stamens about half as long as 
the petals. 

Filaments dilated at the base, 
■|-J shorter than the anthers* 

Styles elongated, nearly straight. 


Rootstock horizontal. 

Stem 1-3 dm. tall, stout. 

Leaves varying from ovate-lanceo¬ 
late to ovate-orbicular, 8-18 cm. 
long, acute or short acuminate, 
rounded or subcordate at the 
base, mottled. 

Sepals 4*5-5*5 cm. long, obtuse 
or acute. 

Petals lanceolate, elliptic or ob- 
lanceolate, 5*5-8*5 cm. long. 

Stamens 3-4 times shorter than 
the petals. 

Filaments very short, anthers 
1*5-2 cm. long, subsessile. 

Styles almost wanting, stigmas 
recurved. 


2 A 2 
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Let us take these characters seriatim. So far as I am able to 
judge from our dried specimens, the rootstock character is not a 
constant one; plants which from other points would be classed 
under T. sessile show a horizontal rootstock comparable with that 
of Undenvoodii. 

The size of the plant is very variable ; that of Oatesby’s plant 
(i. e, type of Undenvoodii) closely resembles those of the Gronovian 
and Plukenet specimens. On the other hand, of two specimens 
collected at Lexington, Kentucky, by Dr. Short, which differ in 
nothing but size, and would undoubtedly be considered as T. sessile 
in the most limited sense, the stem in one case is 8 cm. long by 
8 mm. wide, in the other 26 cm. by 6-7 mm. wide. Cultivated 
specimens also often show remarkable differences in size, though 
alike in other respects. 

The leaves of all the three historic specimens are similar ; the 
difference in shape implied by Catesby’s figure is not borne out by 
his specimen, the leaves of which fall within the limits of size 
given for T. sessile. Moreover, the leaves of the Gronovian plant 
still show distinct traces of having been mottled, and the same 
character is obvious in Plukenet’s figure. 

The sepals of Catesby’s plant (3*5 cm. long), though larger than 
in the other two specimens, do not reach the lower limit of length 
assigned to Undenvoodii. The petals (5 cm. long) are, however, 
conspicuously longer than the sepals, though they also fall short of 
the lower limit assigned to T. Undenvoodii. The stamens are scarcely 
more than one-third the length of the petals, while in T. Undenvoodii 
the proportion is about 1 to 2. 

The length and form of the filaments is similar in all three 
specimens, but the anthers in Catesby’s plant are one-third longer 
than those of the other two. 

The specimens which I have examined do not show any longi¬ 
tudinal demarcation of style and stigma. The ovary appendages 
are similar in ail, consisting of erect or slightly apically recurving 
processes which are apparently stigmatic down the whole of the 
inner face. Those in Catesby’s plant are intermediate in length 
between those in the other two specimens. 

Therefore, if we restrict our observations to the type specimens, 
it is evident that although many of the characters indicated by Mr. 
Small are not confirmed, yet that the Carolina plant is distinguished 
from the Yirginian by its larger sepals, by its narrowly oblanceolate 
petals which are also longer both actually and relatively to the 
sepals and stamens, and by its longer anthers. 

It is possible to arrange a limited number of herbarium speci¬ 
mens in a series of more or less distinct forms. Thus dealing with 
specimens from the Atlantic slope, we have:—1. What we may 
regard as typical T. sessile conforming to Clayton’s Virginian 
specimen and that of Plukenet, with lanceolate to oval-ianceolate 
petals about equal in length to the sepals and generally about twice 
the length of the stamens. The plants seem, as a rule, smaller and 
less robust than the other forms; the leaves are bluntly ovate to 
orbicular. 
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The T. isantliimi and T, tmctormmi of Rafinesque (Bot. U.S, ii. 
98) may belong here. 

2. A form represented by Catesby’s plant, having oblanceolate 
petals with long narrow bases standing erect in the centre of the 
flower, and conspicuously longer than the lanceolate to broadly 
linear-lanceolate sepals; stamens about one-third the length of the 
petals, connective scarcely prolonged above the anther. Good 
specimens of this form occur in Herb. Banks, labelled ‘‘Am. 
Sept.” ; the leaves are slightly larger and more elongated (elliptic- 
oval to ovate, 7-8 by 3-3-5*7 cm.), the petals slightly broader 
(6-8 mm. in breadth), while the anthers vary from 10-18 mm. in 
length, the connective ending almost on a level with the pollen- 
sacs ; the stigmas vary from 4*5 to 5 mm. long, and are straight or 
slightly recurved at the tip only. The leaves are conspicuously 
mottled, Curtis’s Bot. Mag. tab. 40, “ taken from a plant 
which flowered in my garden last spring from roots sent me the 
preceding autumn, by Mr. Robert Squibb, Gardener, of Charleston, 
South-Carolina,” is a good representation of the specimens. 

A similar specimen occurs in a volume of plants collected by 
Mr. Job Lord in Carolina (Herb. Sioane, 285, f. 4); Lord’s label 
reads : “ This Plant Grows in moist fertil ground y* has a deep & 
loose (or light) soil. It has three Leaves at y® top of y® stalk, 
amidst w^ stands upright one dark reddish purple Piowb it is 
full; but greenish before it is full blown. You may see y® flow^ in 
it’s perfection in one of y® samples, & y® shape & mann"-' of standing 
of y® Leaves in y® other. Gathered may 3‘^ 1704 Those spots in 
y® Leaves y* now (dried) look most green, w“ they are fresh look of 
y® colour of y® Liver of a beast, before it be sodden, as it is when 
taken out of y® beast,” The leaves are ovate, not exceeding 6*5 cm. 
in length by 4*5 in breadth. The petals which closely resemble 
those of Catesby’s plant are 4 cm. long (sepals 2-5 cm.), and the 
stamens 1*2 cm. The connective is not prolonged beyond the 
pollen-sacs. The specimen of Trilliim sessile in Walter’s Carolina 
herbarium is also similar. In his Mor. Carol. 126 (1788), Walter 
has T, sessile “ flore sessili erecto, petalis coriaceis purpureis.” 

Nearly allied to the Carolina form are some specimens from 
Moiida {^‘Trillium sessile L.?” in herb. Chapman) which seem to 
approach most nearly to the idea of Dr. Small’s T. Unclencoodii. 
The somewhat robust stems reach 24 cm. in length and *5 in 
thickness ; the leaves are those of Oatesby’s figure, ovate to ovate- 
lanceolate and more or less elongated to an acute or subacute tip, 
mottled and prominently 3-nerved; they reach 12*5 cm. in length 
by 5*3 cm. in breadth. The lanceolate petals (4*5-5*5 cm. by 
l-2-l*4 cm.) exceed the sepals (3*3-4 cm. long), and are 3| to 4 
times as long as the stamens; the connective is prolonged beyond 
the anther, and the stigmas are short (3-3*5 mm.}. 

A similar but somewhat smaller specimen from Arkansas occurs 
in herb. NuttalL 

Another similar and generally robust form with a stout hori¬ 
zontal rhizome, and a stem from 16 to 40 cm. long and as much as 
6-7 mm, thick a little above the base, has broadly ovate to ovate- 
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orbicular leaves, generally shortly acute or subacute, with 3-5 coii- 
spiciioiis nerves. The lanceolate to oblanceolate petals (4-6 cm. by 
*7“T4 cm.) exceed the lanceolate sepals (3-4*5 cm. by *8-1 cm.J, 
and are 3-4 times longer than the stamens. The connective is 
scarcely prolonged above the anther, and the stigmas are short. 
It embraces several of Engel’s gatherings in the mountains of 
East Tennessee (above -warm springs, &e.), and one from the 
Alleghany Mountains in North Carolina. It may perhaps be 
T, rotuiulifolium Raf. 1. c\ 97. 

The Western specimens as indicated by Watson (Proc. Am. 
Acad, xiv, 273) fall into two sets :— 

(1) A robust plant with large broadly rhombic-ovate sessile 
leaves (in our specimens reaching 10 cm. long and nearly as broad), 
and oblanceolate to rhombic-obovate petals (5*5-6 cm. long by 
1 •1-2*6 cm. broad) considerably exceeding the lanceolate sepals, 
and 3-3J times as long as the stamens (filaments about 2 mm. long, 
anthers 1*5 cm. excluding the prolonged connective, 1 mm.); 
stigmas short (4 mm. long). 

This is the var. californicum Watson, /. c., and the var. girjanteum 
Torr. in Pacif. Rail. Rep. 4, 151, non Hook., also Greene, Man. 
Bay-Region Bot. 814. 

The larger specimens of the Tennessee form approach this, but 
show less difference between size of sepals and petals. 

Watson includes here var. chloropetahtm Torr. L c., characterized 
by its green obovate elliptical obtuse petals, twice the length of the 
sepals. Greene, i. c. follows Torrey, and recognizes it as distinct. 

(2) Similar to (1), but with shortly petiolate leaves, and the 
oblanceolate petals narrower, especially towards the base. In the 
specimens which I have examined the stigmas are larger than 
in (1), 6*5-7 mm., and straight. 

This is the var. ghjanteum Hook, k Arn. Bot. Beechey, 402 
(1841) = var. angitstipetalum Ton*, in Pacif. Rail. Rep. 4, 95 [151], 
(1857). I have received cultivated specimens from Messrs. Perry, 
of Winchmore Hill, as “T. sessile var. ruhrmi'^ 

Specimens in cultivation which I have received from various 
sources as var. californicum resemble rather the robuster forms 
from the Atlantic side. 

2. T. BiscoLOR Wray ex Hook, in Bot. Mag. t. 3097 (1831). 

T. sessile var. Wmyi Watson in Proc. Amer. Acad. xiv. 278 (1879). 

This seems to he a distinct species, and is so regarded by Small 
(L c, 171). It is characterized by its sulphur-yellow to green, very 
obtuse obovate petals narrowing to a claw at the base. 

3. T. viRiDE Beck in Amer. Journ. Sci. xi. 178 (1826); Kunth, 
Eniim. V. 123 (1850); Small, l.c, 178. 

T, virldescens Nutt, in Trans. Amer. Phil. Soe. xv. (new ser.) 
155 (1837). 

T. sessile var. NuUallii Watson in Proc. Amer. Acad. xiv. 273 
(1879). 

This seems a good species as indicated by Dr. Small, who also 
pointed out the identity of the plants of Beck and NuttalL 
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The absolute size of the flowers varies considerabljj one of 
NiittalFs type specimens having remarkably long and narrow sepals 
and petals. The species can, however, be distinguished by the claw¬ 
like, differently coloured base of the generally narrow greenish petals. 
As Dr. Small indicates, its affinity is with T, recurvatum Beck. The 
most nearly allied of the forms of T. sessile is the Carolina form of 
Catesby, &c., which recalls T. viride in its erect petals with their 
elongated narrow bases. 

Missouri, Arkansas. 

4. T. RECURVATUM Bcck 1 Watson, h c .; Small, Z. c. 174. 

T. unguimlatwn Eaf. Bot. U.S. ii. 98 (1830). 

T, ungidculatum- Nutt, in Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. L c. 155 (1837). 

Distinguished from T. viride by its stalked leaves, ultimately 
recurved sepals, and proportionately broader petals. It is interesting 
to note that the same name was given independently by Eafinesque 
and NuttalL Beck in the original description says, leaves “ sessile or 
on very short petioles.” Can the ‘‘ sessile” refer to the T, lanceo- 
latiim Boykin which Dr. Small considers a distinct species, but 
which Watson {Lc, 274) made a variety of T. recurvatum^ 

5. T. LANOEOLATUM Boykiu ex Watson in Proc. Amer. Acad. xiv. 
274 (1879); Small, L c. 

T. recurvatum Beck, var. (?) la^iceolatum Watson, L c, 273. 

Specimens which I have seen from Kentucky (Short), Georgia 
(Torrey), and others, favour Dr. SmalFs view, that this is a distinct 
species. The plants have sessile lanceolate leaves, narrower than 
in T. recurvatum, and narrower petals. 

ii. Species ivith stalked floivers» Stigmas sessile, 

Trillium erectum series (Spp. 6-9). 

6. T. ERECTUM L. Sp. Pi. 341 (1758); Watson in Proc. Amer. 
Acad. xiv. 274 (1879), in part. 

T, rhomhoideum Mich. Fi. Bor. Am. 215 (1803), excl. var. grandi- 
floruin, 

T,fmtidiim Salisb. Parad. Lond. t. 35 (1806). 

T, pendulum Willd. Hort. Berol. t. 85 (1816). 

Linnaeus’s description runs, Trillium flore pedunculate ereeto,” 
with these citations :— 

Paris foliis ternis, flore pedunculate ereeto, Amwi. acad, i. 
p. 154, 

Solanum triphyllum brasilianum. pm, 167 ; prodr, 91; 

Bttrs, ix. 12, 

Solanum triphyllum canadense. Corn, canad, 166, t, 167 [should 
be t. on p. 167 ”]. 

Solano congener tryphyllum canadense. Moris, hist, 3, p, 582, 
%18, t. S,f, 7. 

Habitat in Virginia. 

The reference Amoen. acad. i. p. 154 is to an annotated list of 
the plants in the herbarium of Joachim Bursar by one^ Boland 
Martin. The plant in question, of which a description is given, 
was received by Burser from a certain French doctor returning 
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from Toiipinambaiilt, Brasil; Burser sent a duplicate to Caspar 
Baiihiii, who describes the plant in his Prodr. 91 (1620) as Solanum 
tryphyllum Brasilianuni, saying, ‘‘hoc in sylvosis Brasilia apiid 
Toiioupinambaiiltios copiose reperitur, referente Pharmacop^eo Gallo, 
qui uua cum aliis D. Bursero commiinicavit ”; the sepals are B in. 
long, petals 2 in. The author in his Amcen. cites also Solanmn 
triphylliLm eanadense. Corn, canad. 166. 

Linnaeus’s fourth citation, Solano conffener triphylhim Canadense 
Moris, hist. 3, p. 532, § 13, t. 8, f. 7, is the same plant as Gorniiti’s, 
which is moreover cited as a synonym. 

The plant in Linnaeus’s herbarium under this name is a specimen 
of Medeola virgvnca L. received from Kalm. 

In the absence of Purser’s specimens, we are referred back to 
Corniiti’s figure and description to determine what Linnteus meant 
by his species; this is evidently what is generally understood as 
T, erectiim. 

The specimens show considerable variation in the size and 
breadth of the leaves, size of the flowers, colour, relative size and 
breadth of petals, absolute and relative length of stamens and 
stigmas, and relative length of anther and filament. 

We can distinguish— 

(1) A smaller less robust form with rhombic, shortly acuminate 
leaves, flowers small to moderate, stamens barely or not much 
longer than the short recurved stigmas, and filaments three-fifths 
to four-fifths the length of the anthers. The petals may be white 
or claret, and are ovate, blunt, and slightly to about one-third 
longer than the sepals. The stamens are 6-10 nim. long, the 
stigmas 2-4 mm. 

I have seen specimens from Canada, New York, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Tennessee (Smoky Mts. Finns ca?iadmms 
region, Riigel). Some of the Tennessee specimens have very 
small leaves and flowers (sepals 12 mm., petals 14 mm., and 
stamens 6 mm. long). 

T, pendulum Willd. L c, must be included here. 

(2) A robust form with large broadly rhombic shortly acuipinate 
leaves, large flowers, anthers more than twice to many times as 
long as the filaments, and falling short of the tips of the long stout 
outwardly curving stigmas. The petals may be white or claret; 
they are elliptic or ovate, obtuse to subobtiise, and about equal in 
length to the sepals. The stamens are 1-2 cm. long, the filaments 
2-5-5 mm., the anthers 8-18 mm.; the connective is generally just 
prolonged above the anther-cells ; the stigmas from 5 to 10 mm. long. 

We have specimens collected in Canada by Masson (1799-1802) 
with sepals and petals 4 cm. long, and from several of the North¬ 
eastern United States (Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois). 

The specimen which Bauhin had from Burser, purporting to 
come from Brazil, may belong to this form; it is described as having 
leaves 4 in. broad and 5 in. long, “ ex rotunditate acuminata,” 
sepals 3 in. long, petals white, 2 in. long by 1 in. broad. 

(8) Var, vmdiflorim Hook. Bot. Mag. 8250, nearly allied to 
(2), but characterized by its rather broadly ovate greenish petals. 
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I have received a cultivated specimen from Mr. G. F. Wilson, 
of Weybridge, queried canadense,'' which, 1 think, represents 
this variety; it has filaments five-sevenths to five-eighths the length 
of the anthers, while the figure in the Bot. Mag. represents the 
filaments about half the length of the anthers. 

7. T. Yaseyi Harbison in Biltmore Bot. Studies, i. 24 (1901). 
I had separated as a very distinct form plants collected by Rugel in 
the Smoky Mountains, Tennessee, which are evidently identical 
with the ]3lants recently described under the above name, “from 
the high mountains of the Southern Alleghanies.” They have a 
robust stem, ovately-rhomboid leaves, large ovate purple petals, 
and long slender anthers much exceeding the very short recurved 
stigmas. 

8. T. oAMTSCHATicuM Pallas in herb.; Pursh. FL Am. Sept. 
246 (1814), T. ohovatim Pursh, /.c. 245, as regards the specimens 
of Pallas. 

We have several sheets of this plant in Pallas’s herbarium in 
the National Collection ; a stout horizontal rhizome bears the stiff 
straw-like remains of numerous withered peduncles surrounded by 
the deeper brown scarioiis sheaths. The functional peduncles are 
glabrous, 23-35 cm. long, and barely reach 4 mm. in diameter. 

Leaves rhombeo-rotundate, often with somewhat flattened base, 
apex subaciimiiiate (5-10 cm. long and nearly or quite as broad, 
sometimes slightly broader than long); pedicel 1*5-6 cm. long, 
erect or curving above. Sepals oblong-elliptical to oblong-ovate, 
2-3*5 cm. long; petals longer than the sepals, elliptical to ovate 
or subobovate, blunt, pale-coloured, 2*5-neariy 4 cm. by l*3-2*2 cm. *, 
stamens 12-17 mm.; anthers three or more times as long as the 
filament, not very much exceeding the short stigmas (3-5 mm.) ; 
ovary pyramidal. 

I have also seen the following specimens:— 

Kamsehatka, Cook’s third voyage; ad portum St. Petri & Pauli, 
Lfitk.; Wright; Adoltz. 

Korea. Bushell in Herb. Hance, no. 918. 

Amur. Maximowicz. Sachaiin, Glehn. 

Japan. Hakodate, Maximowicz. 

We have no Canadian specimens of this form; compared with 
our American specimens it comes nearest T. Vaseyi Harbison, but 
the latter is distinguished by its relatively longer stamens and 
shorter stigmas. 

9. T. Tsohonoskii Maxim, in Melang. Biolog. xi. 863 (1883). 

Generally robust plants with leaves ovately rhombic to rotund 

rhombic and shortly acuminate, generally large in proportion to 
the small flowers; sepals and petals subequal; stamens short, 
filament and anther subequal, anthers about on a level with the 
very short thick recurving stigmas. Berry succulent, globose, 
filled with subreniform reddish brown seeds. 

Stem variable in length and thickness, 13-40 cm. by 3-8 mm. 
maximum thickness; leaves sessile to subsessile, 7-16 cm. long 
by 5*3*-15 cm. broad; pedicel erect in flower and fruit, barely 
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1~3’5 cm. long. Sepals lanceolate to narrowly ovatej subacute to 
acute, 1 *2-2-6 cm. long by 6-8 mm. broad; petals lanceolate to 
rotund-ovate or -obovate, blunt, slightly shorter, siibeqnal to, or 
slightly longer than the sepals, white or purple, sometimes more 
or less reduced in size or absent {T, Smallii Maxim.). Stamens 
half or less than half the length of the petals (6-10 mm. long), 
connective often shortly produced above the anther-ceils; stigmas 
2 mm, long; ovary pyramidal, longitudinally winged. Berry ‘8-2 cm. 
in diameter ; seeds 2 mm. long. 

This approaches nearest to form (1) of T. erecMyn, which 
resembles it in the small flowers, approach to equality between 
filament and anther, short stigma, and relative length of stamens 
and stigmas. The Asiatic specimens are generally much more 
robust, with larger generally relatively broader leaves, and are 
characterized by subeqiiality between the petals and sepals and 
the filaments and anthers. The petals are also more delicate in 
texture. 

T, Smallii Maxim. (L c, p. 862) seems to be a form having a 
varying and unequal amount of reduction in the size of the petals, 
which may even be altogether absent. 

I have seen the following specimens:— 

Himalaya. Sikkim, 10,000 ft. {Gamble^ no. 643, and Faiitling 
in herb. Clarke, no. 46652); Bhotau {Griffith, no. 5601). 

China. Hupeh {Henry, no. 6067 & 6067 B); West Szeehuen 
and Tibetan frontier {Pratt, no. 840); Szechwan, Mt. Omei, 8000 ft. 
{Faber, no. 980). 

Japan. Hakodate {Maximoiviez) ; Nippon, Nikko {Tschonoski, 
Bisset); Nagasaki (3frmmoa’/cs); ILokone {Bisset); Chiiisenji (Bis- 

; Miogisan (Bisset) ; Fujisan [Bisset); Central Mts., 2-7000 ft. 
{Maries). 

10. T. GRANDiFLORUM Salisb. Farad, t, 1 (1805); Watson in Froc. 
Amer. Acad. xiv. 274 (1879). 

T. rhomboideum var. grandifloriun Mich. FI. Bor. Amer. i. 216 
(1803). 

We have no specimen from Salisbury, but among liis drawings, 
where also friigments of plants from which the sketches were made 
are sometimes found, I find the originals of the dissections for the 
plate in the Paradisus. There is evidence that the dissections on 
the plates were generally copied from Salisbury’s drawings, though 
no intimation of this is given in the work. The plate is such an 
excellent representation of the species, that there is no question as 
to identity. 

Specimens show considerable variation in size of leaves and 
flowers, length of pedicel, &c. The large petals are generally 
obovate or oblanceolate, sometimes tending to broadly elliptical; 
they are blunt, and longer than the sepals. The narrow filaments 
are rather shorter than the linear anthers (from five-eighths to six- 
sevenths of their length), and the anthers exceed the slender erect 
or somewhat spreading stigmas, the latter, generally between 4 mm. 
and 6 mm. long, but sometimes reaching 1 cm., are occasionally 
coherent for a very short distance at the base. I find, as Salisbury 
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states, tliat the ovary is obviously unilocular, the three placentas 
being sessile on the ovary-wall, and not, as usual in the genus, 
projecting more or less nearly to the centre of the chamber. The 
artist in the Paradisus has not drawn the placentas, though they 
are indicated in Salisbury’s original sketch. 

Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, who has kindly sent me living speci¬ 
mens of nearly all the cultivated species, tells me that “ there are 
two forms of T. grandifloriim^ one which grows in bogs and one on 
dry soil,” and says that “ we generally have to lose them in order 
to find out which is which.” I have not had the opportunity of 
comparing these two forms. 

A specimen in Herb. Kew. from Goat Island, Nicaragua, has 
leaves with a stalk 1 cm. long; and there is also a monstrous form 
from Syracuse, New York (from herb. Gray), with leaf-stalks as 
much as 3 cm. long. 

11. T. ovATUM Pursh, FI. Amer. Sept. i. 245 (1814); Watson, L c. 

T, californicum Kellog in Proc. Calif. Acad. ii. (1863), 50, fig. 2. 

T, grandiflovum Hook. Plor. Bor. Am. ii. 180, in part, f. as 

regards the Columbia locality. 

T, obovatiim Hook. 1. c. non Pursh. 

The western representative of T. grayulifiorum, from which it is 
distinguished by its generally narrower and lanceolate petals. The 
flowers are on an average smaller, but considerable variations in 
size occur. Watson says (Proc. Amer. Acad. xiv. 274), ‘^stigmas 
somewhat stouter and more recurved,” but in my limited experience 
I do not find this a general character. 

It is often difficult to distinguish T. ovatum horn T, grandiflonmi 
in the herbarium. Mr. Smith, however, says that in the garden 
this difficulty does not exist, as T, ovatum opens its flowers first, 
and immediately after emerging from the ground, and before the 
leaves have developed, the stem afterwards lengthening until the 
flower dies off purple, while T. grandiflorum grows to its full height 
before the flower shows at all.” 

Note.—In Ergthea, vii. 304 (1899), Mr. C. V. Piper describes a 
new western species, T. crassifoliam^ allied to T, ovatiun, but 
differing in its erect rhizomes, shorter petals, and thicldsh 
differently shaped leaves.” The petals are 2-2*5 cm. long, white 
or pinkish in colour, broadly to rather narrowly lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate or acute, and scarcely as long as the narrowdy or broadly 
lanceolate acute sepals. The locality is “on damp hillsides, foot¬ 
hills near Wenatchee.” 

12. T. Rugelii, sp. nov. Herba robusta glabra, foliis late 
rliomboideis subsessilibus breviter acuminatis; flore pedunculate 
e foliorum medio cernuo; sepalis patentibus lanceolatis ohtnsis; 
petalis patentibus rotunde-ovatis, sepalis subsequilongis; antheris 
linearibus quam filamenta plus triple longioribus, et stigmata crassa 
brevia et recurvata valde excedentibus, ovario sphasrico sex-sulcato. 

A fine plant springing from an apparently horizontal root- 
stock. Stem pale brown, very wrinkled and somewhat straw-like 
when dry, 40 cm. long by 5-6 mm. thick above the base, becoming 
much slenderer in the upper third. Leaves 12-13 cm. long and 
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as "broadj the three main veins well-marked on the under face. 
Peduncle 4-6 cm. long. Sepals 18-22 mm. long hy 8-10 mm, 
broad; petals about as long as the sepals, but twice as broad, 
colourless in the dried specimen ; filaments 2*5 mm.; anthers 
8 mm. long, deep) purple ; ovary and stigmas deep purple, the 
former 5 mm. long, the latter 4 mm. 

A distinct-looking plant, near T, cermmm and T, erectum. It is 
distinguished from the former by its large broadly rhomboid leaves, 
proportionately small fiowers with almost rounded petals, and 
anthers exceeding the short recurved stigmas ; and from the 
latter, to which it is perhaps more nearly allied, from the shape of 
its leaves and characters of stamens and pistil, it differs in its 
nodding flowers and subrotund petals. 

Hah. On the mountains at Broad Eiver, North Carolina; 
Engel, March, 1841. Specimens in Herb. Mus. Brit- 

13. T. CEENUUM L. Sp. PI. 339 (1753). Trillium flore pedim- 
culato cernuo. With the following citations :— 

Paris foliis ternis, flore pedunculato nutante. Cold, novel, 81, 

Solaniim triphyllum, flore hexapetalo cariieo. Catesb, carol, 
i, p, 45, 

Habitat in Carolina. 

The plant in Linnseus’s herbarium was received from Kalm. 
It has very shortly-stalked rhombic-ovate shortly acuminate leaves 
8-8*5 cm. long hy 6-6*5 cm. broad, and a strongly recurved flower 
with lanceolate acute sepals barely 2 cm. long by *6 cm. broad, 
colourless petals slightly longer and about as broad, and stamens 
with linear oblong anthers shorter than the three distinct thick 
spreading stigmas. 

We have in the Department of Botany a very similar specimen 
received from Chelsea Garden in 1758, and also several plants in 
herb. Miller closely agreeing with the Linnean specimen. The 
latter are authentic for the Dictionary of Gardening, where (ed. viii. 
1768) Miller says his plants of T, cernuum were sent him from 
Philadelphia by Dr. Bensei, who found it growing in plenty there. 
He also says the petals are whitish green on the outside and purple 
within ; no trace of colour is left in the petals of the specimen, but 
the anthers are still reddish. We have also a specimen from John 
Bartram, and numerous other specimens from Canada and the 
North Atlantic States. 

Pursh’s idea of T, cemuimi was similar, judging from plants 
from his herbarium which I saw in Herb. Kew. 

As regards the two citations which Linu^eus adds to his brief 
diagnosis, the first refers to the list of plants observed in the 
province of New York in 1742 by Cadwaliader Colden, described 
by himself and sent to Gronovius and by him to Linnseus, who 
obtained the author’s permission to publish the descriptions (Act. 
Upsal. 1743, 81). I have not seen Colden’s specimen ; he describes 
the flower as rubro-purpureiis.” 

The second citation, that to Catesby’s Carolina, i. 45, refers to 
the next species, T, Cateshmi Ell. Bot. S. Carol, i. 429. 

Note,— T. erectim var. declinatim A. Gray, Bot. North U. S, 
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(eel. V.) 528 (1878). This variety is omitted from the sixth edition 
of Gray’s Manual (edited by Watson & Coulter), and Watson makes 
no reference to it in his review of the North American Liliacem (in 
Proc. Am. Acad. xiv. 274), though, according to Macoun (Catalogue 
of Canadian Plants, ii. 49), he there included it under T, cermmm. 
Macoun, however, states that Watson considered it a form of 
T. erectuin, and in deference to him places it under that species 
in his Catalogue, but he is himself of opinion that it is either a 
distinct species or the western and northern form of T. cenmum. 
He says that when fresh the two forms are very distinct, and they 
differ also in habitat; T. cernmm moreover is scented, the variety 
scentless. It is evidently a case where observation in the field or 
of a large suite of carefully dried specimens is necessary. The 
Canadian plant as sent from Macoun from Lake Superior is, 
I think, without doubt of cernititm affinity: in fact, I find nothing 
to separate it even varietally. 

iii. S^yecies idth stigmas sprlngmg from a definite style, 

14. T. Catesb^i Ell. Bot. S. Carol, i. 429 (1817). 

Solanum triphyllum; flore hexapetalo, carneo. Catesb. Carol, 
i. 45, t. 45 (1771). 

T, cernuum L. Sp. PI. 339 in part, that is, as regards the Caro* 
lina plant; Mich. FI. Bor. Am. i. 216 (1803). 

T, stylosimi Nutt. Gen, N. Amer. PI. i. 239 (1818 ); W’’atson in 
Proc. Amer. Acad, xiv. 275. 

In the absence of the specimens which Elliott had before him, 
Catesby’s figure (which he cites) is the only authority for this 
species. Elliott remarks on the minute agreement of his speci¬ 
mens, collected in the locality mentioned by Catesby, with Catesby’s 
figure, and on the unfair criticism of the latter by Sir James Smith 
as quoted by Pursh. Smith, in his Spicilegiitm 4, under T, cermmni 
L.j says: “ Icon Catesbseana tarn informis, atque colore tarn erronea 
est, ut earn ad nostram speciem pertinere, nisi herbarium aiictoris in 
Museo Britannico inspexissem, minime crediderim; rara puichraque 
base planta meliorem sane postulat.” Smith’s criticism recoils on 
himself; Cateshy’s plant, which is still in the British Museum, is 
quite well represented by the figure in the Carolina book; it is, 
however, a distinct species from T* cernuum L., of which latter 
Smith’s figure (t, 4) is a good representation. 

As noted under T. cernuum, the two species have been confused; 
but T, Cateshmi is readily distinguished by its curved undulate petals 
much larger than the narrow sepals, and the long slender anthers 
much exceeding the stigmas, which moreover unite below into a dis¬ 
tinct style. There seems no doubt from the descriptions that this is 
the T. cernuum L. of Michaux, FI. Bor. Am. i. 216, and the T, stylosimi 
Nutt. Gen. N. Amer. PL i. 289; a miserable little specimen of 
T. stylosimi from Niittali in Herb. Kew. also favours this view. 

Watson (L c, p. 275) prefers Nuttall’s name, quoting Tr Gatesbmi 
EIL as a synonym. This would be correct if the date on Elliott’s 
title-page referred to the whole work, and not, as is the ease, to the 
last portion only. 
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We have a good series of specimens collected by Eiigel in North 
Carolinaj which show considerable variation in the size of the 
flower. 

Watson (/. c.) considers T. nervosum Ell. as identical with 
T. Cateshcci EiL, and from Elliott’s description this may well be 
the case. There is in Herb. Kew. a specimen from Elliott labelled 
T. nervosum nobis,” which, I think, is not T. Cateshmi* It is a 
poor specimen with a slender stem 7*5 cm. long, rather narrowly 
ovate shortly-stalked leaves 5-5*5 cm. long by 2*5 cm. broad, and a 
flower on an ascending peduncle 11 mm. long, with narrow sepals 
10 mm. long, and larger (badly preserved) petals; there is but one 
flower, and the stamens are almost and the pistil quite concealed by 
the perianth-leaves ; the anthers are apparently straight, and longer 
than the stigmas. It may perhaps be 1\ erythrocarpwn Mich. 

15. T, affinej sp. nov. Herba caule elato glabro, foliis obovato- 
rhomboideis subsessilibus, apice breviter acuminatis ; flore pedun¬ 
culate e folioriim medio cernuo; sepalis patentibus oblongo-laiiceo- 
latis, abrupte subacutis; petaiis sepala paullo excedentibns ad apicem 
et basin angustatis; antheris linearibiis qnam filamenta tenuia vix 
diiplo longioribus, stigmata paullo excedentibus ; ovario subgloboso 
sex-angulato, stigmatibus subelongatis apice recurvatis, in stylum 
breve basi coalitis. 

Ehizome absent, stem over 30 cm. long, reaching 3*5 mm. 
greatest diameter in the lower part. Leaves 10-11 cm. long by 
8-8*5 cm. broad. Peduncle 2*5 cm. long, Sepals 2 cm. long by 
8-9 mm. broad; petals 3 cm. long by 13 mm. broad, colourless in 
the specimen ; filaments about 4 mm. long, anthers about 7 mm.; 
ovary barely 5 mm. long, style 1 mm., stigmas 5 mm. Staminal 
filaments colourless, anthers and pistil purple. 

Resembles T. Catesbmi in having a definite style, but differs in 
its broader sepals, smaller not undulate petals, shorter stamens, 
and leaves broader above the middle. The size and habit of leaf 
and flower recall T. cernuum^ from which, however, it is at once 
distinguished by its longer stamens exceeding the stigmas, and the 
union of the latter at the base. 

Hab. Georgia ; Eur/eL Specimen in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

16. T. rusiLLUM Mich. Pi. Amer. i. 215 (1803); Watson, Lc. 275. 

T. pimikim Pursh, Pi. Amer. Sept. i. 245 (1814). 

Watson places this next to T. stylosum Nutt, as a doubtful species, 
known only from the description-. Michaux’s plant is represented by 
a single specimen in his herbarium, now at Paris. The locality 
which he cites is “Pine-woods of Lower Carolina.” We have in 
the National Herbarium, in herb. Groiiovius, Clayton’s Virginia 
plant no. 536 (Gronov. PI. Virgin, 1748, p. 157), on which Asa 
Gray has written “ cf. T. pumilum Mich.” A similar plant occurs 
in Linn^us’s herbarium, written up by Linmieus “ T. sessile'' (a 
species of which there is no representative), and on the back of his 
sheet in the same hand “ Trillium Ij Tradescantise affinis, fl. odorato 
unico tripetalo, radice tuberosa Clayt.,” that is to say, an abbrevi¬ 
ation of the description of Clayton’s plant. Sir J. E. Smith has 
written ^^prob. T, pmillum Mich.,” and in Bees'& EncyGlopmdia 
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refers this plant to T. immilmn Piirsh. I made a careful sketch and 
description of the Lionean specimens, and asked M. Poisson, of 
the Paris Herbarium, to compare them with Michaiis’s materiaL 
He replied: ‘‘Le Trillium jyitsillum est represente par iin seul 
echaiitillon dans Therbier Michaux. Quant a ridentificatioii, c’est 
absoliiment la meme chose que votre croquis. Vous etes done 
absoliiment dans la verite en identifiant les deux plantes.” 

There are two specimens on the sheet in Linufeus’s herbarium. 
The larger has a slender stalk 14*5 cm. long, and barely exceeding 
1 mm. in greatest width. The three leaves are oval to lanceolate, 
subsessiie, 4*2 cm. long by 1*2-1 *4 cm. broad. The flower has a 
short erect pedicel 6 mm. long, oblong lanceolate sepals 2 cm. long 
by 5-6 mm. broad, and very delicate lanceolate slightly shorter 
petals; the stamens and pistil are completely hidden. The smaller 
has a stalk just over 10 cm. long by 1 mm. thick, lanceolate leaves 
about 3 cm. long by 8*5 mm. broad, and an almost sessile flower 
with sepals 1*3 cm. by barely 3 mm., and petals 1*4 cm. long ; part 
of the anthers are visible, and correspond with those in Clayton’s 
specimens. 

Clayton’s plants, of which there are three, have a slender stalk 
15-20 cm. long by 1 mm. or less in thickness. As stated by 
Gronovius {L c. 157), one plant, whicliH have figured, has a rhizome; 
the portion remaining is horizontal, 12 mm. long by 4 mm. thick, 
bearing thin membranous sheaths, while the stalk is also sheathed 
at the base for about 12 mm. The leaves are sessile, lanceolate, 
blunt, and 3-nerved, 2*6-3 cm. long by 9-11 mm. broad. The 
flowers are sessile and erect, the sepals bluntly lanceolate, 1*5 cm. 
long by nearly 5 mm. broad, the petals barely 1*5 cm. by 4 mm., 
lanceolate and subacute; the stamens 7-8 mm. long, with the 
filament barely as long as the twisted anther, above which the 
connective is not prolonged; the ovary bears six longitudinal 
ridges, and is 2*5 mm, long; there is a style 2 mm. long, bearing 
three slender suberect stigmas (a little over 3 mm. long), which 
reach about the same level as the tops of the anthers. 

It is, as Watson suggested, near T. Catesbeei Bil. {T, styloswm 
Nutt.), from which it is distinguished by its smaller erect sessile or 
very shortly stalked flowers. The same author points out that 
the T, texamtm Buck!., from N.E. Texas, known only from the 
description (in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1860, 448) is apparently 
synonymous; the flower-stalk is, however, longer (6 lines), while 
the flowers are smaller (sepals 6 lines long by 2 lines wide). 


Explanation op Plate 426. 

A, Tfillnm imsillum Mich., plant in herb. Gronovius, nat. size.—1, Sta* 
men, x 2. 2. Pistil, x 2. 

B. T. Eugeli Eendle, nat. size,—3. Stamen, x 2. 
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LIMOSELLA AQUATIOA L. vae. TENUIFOLIA Hook. f. 

By W. P. Hiern, M.A. 

(Plate 426 0.) 

An interesting form of Mndwort was collected last June and 
July at Eenfig Pool, Glamorganshire, by the Eev. E. B. Marshall 
and Mr. W, A. Shoolbred, each of whom is of opinion that it is a 
species abundantly distinct from Limoselia aquatica L. This opinion 
accords with the views taken by many botanists, as appears from 
the synonymy ; but, on the other hand, the matured judgement of 
other botanists, and a comparison of specimens in our larger her¬ 
baria, lead to the conclusion that the form ought to be considered 
a mere variety. The chief points of difference that are alleged to 
characterize it are two: first, the casspitose habit, with complete 
absence of stolons ; and, secondly, f.. 7 subulate shape of the leaves, 
without any dilated blade. 

The presence or absence of runners cann be used as a character 
for this or other allied forms, since both states occur in ail of them, 
and, in fact, some of our specimens are stoloniferous ; also the 
breadth of the leaf-blade is so variable, and specimens show such a 
close gradation down to its total evanescence, that it is quite im- 
j>racticable to employ its absence, either with or without other 
characters, for a serviceable diagnosis. 

The name and synonymy of the plant are as follows :— 

Limosella aquatica L. Sp. PI. p. 631 (1763), var. temdfolia 
tiook. f. FL Antarct. ii. p. 834 (1846 ?) ; Eeichenb. Ic. FI. Germ. 
XX. p, 54, t. MDCcxxii. fig. ii. and hi. (1862). 

L. temdfolia Wolf ex Hoffm. Deutscbl. FL ed. 2, i. ii. p. 29 
(1804) ? ; Nuttali in Journ. Acad. Nat. Sc. Pbilad. i. 1, No, 6 
(Oct. 1817), p. 115. 

L. diandra Krocker, FL Siles. ii. p. 406 (1790), partly ; non L. 
(1771). 

L, aiistralin E. Br. Prodr. FL Nov. HolL p. 443 (1810), partly. 

L, aquatica /3 hijfora Wahlenb. FL Lapp. p. 171 (1812), partly. 

L. subiilata Ives in Trans. Med.-Phys. Soc. New York, p. 440 
(1817). 

L. aquatica p diandra Hartm. HandL Skand. Pi. p. 241 (1820), 
partly. 

L. borealis Lessing, Eeise Norw. p. 299 (1831), partly. 

L. aquatica var. minor Hartm. HandL Skand. M. ed. 3, p. 146 
(1838), partly. 

L. aquatica var. borealis Hartm. 1. c. ed. 9, p. 56 (1864), partly. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, 1, c., adds the following note :—I am con¬ 
vinced there is no specific distinctness between the Limosella aquatica 
L. and L. temdfolia Nutt., and have consequently united them. In 
the specimens from the southern hemisphere which I have examined, 
the leaves do not attain the breadth which those of the northern 
temperate regions generally present; though, on the other hand, 
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botli European, Asiatic, and North American plants of the L. 
aqiiatica have the foliage narrow as that of L. tenuifolia, to which 
variety some arctic individuals of L. aquatica are quite similar.” 

The following description is taken from the specimens collected 
at Penfig Pool:— 

An annual herb, small, densely c^spitose, usually widioiit run¬ 
ners, but in some cases stoloiiiferous, acaulescent, erect, rather 
glossy, glabrous, inconspicuously and minutely sessile-glandular, 
1*5-5 cm. high, palustral or aquatic; root-fibres numerous, 
branched, limp, intricate, compressed, very slender, whitish; 
leaves all radical, numerous or several, crowded, imbricate at the 
base, linear-filiform, siibterete, somewhat compressed, firmly and 
slightly fleshy, succulent, grass-green or towards the base pallid, 
gradually or scarcely tapering-subulate towards the obtuse apex 
from the subscariously somewhat dilated and clasping base, without 
expanded blade above, entire, 1*2-5 cm. long, erect or suberect, or 
the outer ones somewhat di' ging ; stipules 0; scapes several or 
few, often fewer than the leaves, arising from the axils or inner 
faces of the leaf-base;.. erect or suberect in flower, filiform, terete, 
firmly and slightly fleshy, grass-green, 1-flowered, shorter than the 
leaves, •6-2’5 cm. long, nearly straight or gently curved or in 
fruit more or less strongly curved downwards; bracts 0 ; flowers 
about 2*5 mm. long, erect, ebracteolate ; calyx oblong-campanulate 
in flower, somewhat funnel-shaped at the base, shortly toothed at 
the apex, transparent, siibscarious, longitudinally but not strongly 
5-nerved or -ribbed, persistent, subhemispherical in fruit, 1*5- 
1*7 mm. long or in fruit a little more ; the teeth shortly triangular, 
apiculate, 5 or occasionally 4 suberect, the sinus between the two 
uppermost of the five less deep than betw^een the rest; the veins or 
ribs greenish; corolla membranous, transparent, marcescent, pearly 
white or greyish ; the tube campanulate-oblong, rather exceeding 
the calyx, 1*7-2 mm. long; the limb spreading, very nearly regular, 
5-partite, about 3 mm. in diameter; the segments ovate-oval, rounded 
or obtuse at the apex, approximate at the base, imbricate in the bud, 
shorter than the calyx, about 1 mm. long; stamens 4, didynamoiis, 
glabrous ; the filaments rather short, filiform, inserted on the upper 
part of the corolla-tube ; anthers 4, small, rounded, by confluence 
of the cells unilocular, rounded, approximating about the mouth of 
the corolla; anther-walls transparent, thin, minutely stellate- 
marked ; pollen spheroidal, smooth, marked wdth 2 meridional 
lines; disk 0; ovary small, roundly oval, a little narrowed at the 
base, compressed, superior, sessile, unilocular or imperfectly 2- 
celled ; ovules numerous, inserted on the central fleshy placenta ; 
style rather short, filiform, 1-1*5 mm. long, glabrous, included, 
somewhat curved or straight, oblique, apical, slightly excentric; 
stigma small, capitate, bilobulate, papillose ; capsule subglobose or 
spheroidal, a little compressed, 1*7“'B mm. in dkmeter, smooth, at 
length bursting the calyx, bivalved ; seeds rather numerous, irregu¬ 
larly and obliquely oWong, longitudinally ribbed and furrowed, 
very delicately scored crosswise, about *6 mm. long, dusky yellowish ; 
the ribs and furrows few; the transverse scores numerous; testa 

JouKNAL OF Botany. Von. 39. [Oct. 1901.] 2 b 
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subcrustacGOiis, not thick ; albumen white, firmly fleshy, not thick ; 
embryo straight, axile, oblong, white, about *4 mm. long, terete ; 
the cotyledons rather shorter than the radicle. 

This narrow-leaved variety is very widely diffused; specimens 
in our herbaria are extant from the following countries;—Scandi¬ 
navia, G-ermany, Austria, Russia in Asia, island of Fernando Po, 
the Coast, Kalahari, and eastern regions of the Cape Mora, Mada¬ 
gascar, Kew Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, Falkland Islands, Nova 
Scotia, the United States of North America, Columbia, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Argentina, Chili, and Patagonia, 

There are specimens in the Sloane herbarium, vol. xii. foL 46, 
in the National Herbarium, gcithered at Dr. Uvedale’s, Hampton 
Court, by Sir Hans Sloane, the name of which is given as Eamin- 
mihis palustris foliis turn rp'ambiosis turn rotundiH, &c. ; the specimens 
show both the small ordinary form of Limosella aquatica L. and the 
tenwifolia variety without stolons. 

The plate of Limosella aquatica in English Botany^ t. 357 (Nov. 
1st, 1796), was drawn by Sowerby from a specimen sent to him 
from Bedfordshire, July 16th, 1795, by the Rev. C. Abbot; it is 
instructive to note that accompanying this specimen there are others 
sent by Abbot with it, in Sowerby’s herbarium, now in the National 
Herbarium, which show a gradation of form down to and including 
the temcifolia variety. 

The division of the genus Limosella into species is exceedingly 
difficult, on account of the numerous connecting forms; the 
following key is an attempt to differentiate what might be regarded 
as species, if only inconveniently cross and intermediate specimens 
are ignored:— 

Corolla exserted beyond the calyx ; flowers more or less stalked. 

Corolla-lobes shorter than the calyx. 

Calyx not strongly nerved. 

Leaves subterete or narrowly linear, without dilated 
blade. 

Scapes or peduncles shorter than the leaves 

1. L. subiilata Ives (1817). 

Scapes or peduncles ec[ualling the leaves 

2. L. tenufolia Hoffm. (1804). 
Leaves furnished with dilated blade. 

Leaf-blade either very narrow or at the base ob¬ 
tuse, 2-20 mm. long 

8. L. aquaticaL. (1753). 

Leaf-blade not very narrow, attenuate at the base, 
12-40 mm. long 4. L. maior Diels (1898). 

Calyx strongly 5-nerved 5. L. longiflora 0. Kuntze (1898). 

Corolla-lobes equalling or exceeding the calyx. 

Corolla-limb 4-6 mm. in diameter; leaf-blade 2-16 mm. 
long . . . 6. L. capensis Thunb. (1800). 

Corolla-limb 8-12mm,in diameter; leaf-blade 6-44 mm. 
long . . , 1, L. grandiflora Benth. (1847). 

Corolla included within the calyx ; flowers sessile 

8. I/. Ctirdieana P. MuelL (1875). 
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The most distinct of these is the last, L. Ciinlieana, which is 
Australian ; those numbered 4-7 are, so far as known, exclusively 
African; Nos. 1 and 3 are very widely distributed, but No. 3, 
L. aquatica, in the restricted sense, appears to be rare in South 
Africa; No. 2 refers to a North Bohemian plant, of which I have 
not seen the type, and wdiieh perhaps it is not worth trying to dis¬ 
tinguish from No. 1, L. subiilata Ives, the form ]priiicipally con¬ 
sidered in this article. 

In some forms of L. aqiiatica the stem is developed so as to pro¬ 
duce on it alternate leaves and axillary flowers ; these forms have 
been called var. Koch in Rohling’sD^jascAZ«7ifZs Flora, iv. 

p. 425 (1833); corresponding caulescent forms occur also on some 
of the African species. 

The figure (Plate 426 0) was taken from one of the young 
June specimens, and scarcely represents the mature plant in a satis¬ 
factory manner. Fig. 4 represents a detached flower magnified 
six diameters, and shows the pistil seen through the transparent 
floral envelopes. 


BRYOLOGICAL NOTES.''^^ 

By Ernest S. Salmon, F.L.S. 

(15) Philocrya Hagen & Jensen. 

In 1898, in Meddei. oin Gronland, xv. p. 388, Hagen and Jensen 
described and figured a moss from Greenland, under the name of 
Philocrija aspera, as the type of a new genus of Polytrichacem, The 
following generic characters are given :—Folia rigida, brunneo- 
fusca; costa angusta; alis laminae non iamelligeris, juxta costam 
bi- deinde unistratis, ad margines bi- tristratis.” The authors add 
the remark: “Multis dubiis versati genus hoc novum ad plantain 
perfects sterilem instituimus. Sed characteres a foliis allati ita 
sunt graves, ut, etiamsi fructus essent cogniti, tamen niillo cum 
familiae genere conjungi posset. A Pohjtricho^ Polijtrichadelpho, 
Pogonato eiiim longe distat costa angusta, ea tantiim lamellosa, et 
struotura alarum foliorimi; ab Oligotricho, Psilopilo, Gatharinea, 
non minus distinctum est et liabitu eximie polytrichaceo et alis 
majors parte bi- vel tristratis.” In 1900, in Journ. Linn. Soo. 
Lend. (Bot.) xxxiv. 464, pi. 17, f. 20, I made some notes on the 
Atrichiim Lesciirii of James (Bull. Torr. Bot, Club, vi. p. 33 (1875))— 
Oligotrichiim Lesctirii Mitten—and remarked : ‘‘The generic position 
of 0. Lescurii still remains, perhaps, a little doubtful.’' After 
describing and figuring the leaf-structure, I added: “This type 
of leaf is anomalous for both Atrtchum and Oligotrickum, and is 
most nearly approached in certain species of Pohjtrichum, from 
which genus, however, the glabrous calyptra and the position and 
structure of the lamella separate the present plant.” 


* Continued from Revue Bryolog. 1900, pp. 59, 80, 85; and 1901, p. 51. 

2 B 2 
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On sending a copy of my paper to Dr. Hagen, he afc once wrote 
to me that the leaf-structure of Oligotnchum Lescurii, as shown in 
my figure, exhibited the generic characters of Pkilocrya, and sug¬ 
gested that 0. Lescurii ought to be transferred to Philocnja, Dr. 
Hagen kindly sent me a small fragment of Philocnja aspera (now in 
the Ivew Herbarium), so that I have been able to compare the 
structure of the leaves in the two plants. In P. aspeni we find 
that, as stated by Hagen and Jensen, the lamellas are confined to 
the nerve, and that, proceeding towards the margin, we come to a 
bistratose lamina, with projecting cells on the ventral surface; then, 
usually, there are a few rows unistratose, ending in a single bi¬ 
stratose row of marginal cells. This is essentially the same structure 
as is found in 0. Lescitrii (see Jouiii. Linn. Soc. Lc, f. 20), although 
in Philocrija aspera the following minor differences are to be noted : 
the nerve is more widened and flattened, plane and not convex on 
the ventral surface, and bears a greater number of lamell£e (about 
thirty-two); the ventral cells of the bistratose part of the lamina 
(especially towards the nerve) are slightly larger in proportion to 
the size of the dorsal cells, and project more. (These projecting 
ceils are perhaps to be considered as rudimentary lamella, like the 
projecting cells occasionally present on the nerve in Polytrichum 
yymnophylluin Mht. {Lc. p. 461, f. 19). In this connection it is 
interesting to note that Hagen and Jensen figure one of these pro¬ 
jecting cells in Philocrya aspera growing out and becoming divided 
of! to form another cell, so that the leaf there bears, practically, a 
low lamella.) 

The true affinity of Philocrya^ however, I have been able to dis¬ 
cover by a fortunate coincidence. In examining a few mosses lately 
brought back from China by Dr. A. Henry, I found amongst them 
a Polytriciioid moss with one old capsule. Prom the examination 
of this capsule I found that the moss belonged to Lyellia^ and a 
comparison with Indian specimens of Lyellia crispa E. Br. showed 
that the Chinese plant was that species. A detailed examination 
of the leaf of L. crispUj however, showed exactly the same structure 
as that of Philocrya, as can be seen by referring to fig. 14 on 
Plate 426, which shows part of a transverse section of a leaf from 
Dr. Henry’s Chinese example of Lyellia crispa. The specimen of 
Philocnja aspera'" sent to me by Dr. Hagen consists of only a 
small fragment, and in the absence of fuller material it is difficult 
to decide whether Philocrya aspera"' has been founded on merely 
barren Lyellia crispa, or whether the Greenland moss forms a new 
species of the genus. I am inclined to the former view, as in the 
shape and areolation of the leaf, and in the position and structure 
of the lameil98, no difference can be found in the two plants. 
However this may prove to be, it is clear that the genus Philocrya 
must be sunk in Lyellia. 

The minute pores ” described by Eobert Brown (Trans. Linn. 
Soc. xii. p. 564) at the base of the capsule of Lyellia crispa, and 
conjectured by Mm to assist in the dissemination of the spores, are 
in reality very large stomata (with the guard-cells measuring as 
much as 100 /* in length). These stomata agree in shape and 
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structare with those found on the capsules of species of Foly- 
triclium, 

A few words are necessary on the question of the position of 
OUgotrichum LescuriiF When making my observations, above 
referred to, on this species, I overlooked the fact that Eindberg, 
in his paper “The European and North American Pohjtrichacem'' 
(Eev. Bryol. 1894, pp. 33, 35) had created a new genus for its 
reception. This new genus— Bartramiojms —is defined as follows : 
‘^Leaves not lamelliferous at the back, flaccid, more or less crisped 
when dry, long»ciliate near the sheathing base; lamella few, serrate. 
Capsule without• angles and apophysis; teeth, lid, and calyptra 
unknown.” Eindberg curiously overlooked the fact that James, in 
his original description (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, vi. 33 (1875)) of 
the moss in question as AtricJuim Lescurii, says, ‘‘a loose calyptra 
of the genus was found”; and Mitten also (Trans. Linn. Soc. 
2nd ser. Bot. iii. 191 (1891)) has described the calyptra as “small, 
smooth, and shining.” 

Eindberg gives no account of the leaf-structure. Now, as 
mentioned above, the leaf-structure of “0. Lescnrii’' agrees .with 
that found in the genus Lyellia, and the habit also quite agrees 
with that of L. crispa. Lyellia as a genus is characterized by 
the gymnostomous capsule, and the fact that the present plant 
was originally described by James as belonging to Atrichum, and 
was transferred later by Mitten to Oligotrichmn —both genera with 
peristomate capsules—might lead one to suppose that there was no 
very close affinity between “ 0. Lescurii” and Lyellia. On looking 
into the matter, however, it appears otherwise. In the first place, 
it is to be noted that the peristome of 0. Lescurii has never been 
described; James (/. c.) says, “ peristome and operculum wanting; ” 
and Mitten, when transferring the plant to Oligotriehum, does not 
mention the peristome. Through the kindness of Mr. Mitten, 
I have been able to see fruiting examples of “ 0 . Lescurii'' from 
Nantaizan, Japan (coll. Bisset). In the two fruiting stems sent, 
the capsule appears to me to be truly gymnostomous, as the 
epiphragm is attached directly to the edge of the mouth of the 
capsule. In all characters, therefore—habit, leaf-structure, gymno¬ 
stomous capsule, and glabrous calyptra—the present species agrees 
with Lyellia, and consequently should bear the name Lyellia 
Lescurii (James). 


THE TEACHING- OF BOTANY. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Glasgow on 
Sept. 16, the Botany and Educational Science Sections met for a 
joint discussion on the teaching of Botany, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Prof. Bayley Balfour. We extract the following account 
of the discussion from the Standard of Sept, 17th :— 

The discussion was opened by Mr, Harold Wager, who, as one 
of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Secondary Schools, has had con¬ 
siderable e^iperience of the teaching of Science in Secondary 
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Schools. He invited discussion on the comparative educational 
value, and as a training in scientific method, of botany and 
chemistry and physics. He recommended the intelligent appre¬ 
hension of a few truths rather than an ill-digested mass of facts. 
He thought that the subject of experimental plant physiology was 
especially useful in a school course, formed an excellent training in 
observation, experimental manipulation, and the propm* discrimi¬ 
nation of evidence. As to the proper method of teaching botany, 
he recommended that the pupil should be led through his own 
observations and experiments to arrive at his own conclusions. 
Pupils (lie quoted from Herbert Bpeucer) should be told as little as 
possible. 

Before Mr. Wager’s paper was thrown open to discussion, 
Prof. F. 0. Bower also read a paper on the teaching of Botany in 
the Universities. He deprecated all microscopic work in schools. 
He protested, also, against the teaching of so-called elementary 
biology as an introduction to the study of botany. As early as 
possible in his studies the student should be left entirely to him¬ 
self, his object being not so much to acquire information as to in¬ 
culcate a scientific method. The trend of the subsequent discussion 
was such as to confirm the view of the openers in the importance 
which they attached to tbe teaching of botany to the youngest 
children. All were practically unanimous on this point. 

Prof. Miall gave an account of the method followed in the 
Yorkshire College. It was indispensable, be said, that the students 
should begin by seeing, after which they should be dealt with in 
the class-room. With a new class he began in the laboratory, the 
demonstrator directing attention to the points to he observed, and 
abstaining from giving any information. Nothing would induce 
him to go back to the lecturing system, which, as far as he was 
concerned, stood finally condemned. 

Prof. Marshall Ward said that the teaching in school and uni¬ 
versity must be progressive. The object of the teaching of science 
was to show the student by research, and, in course of time, to 
convince him, that it was one of the noblest things he could be 
engaged in. At the very outset the botanical student should be 
taught to think and speculate for himself, and to check his specula¬ 
tions and form his conclusions. 

Prof. Withers said that it was the collective method of teaching 
in schools which made botany so difficult a subject to handle 
practically in the school-room. Prof. Armstrong approved of the 
abolition of the class-room. Whatever lecturing was necessary 
should be done in the laboratory. Dr. D. H. Scott thought that 
botany had been regarded too much from the point of view of the 
specialist. Miss Clarke gave an account of the botanical work 
done in the James Alleyn School for Girls, Dulwich, under the 
Technical Board of the London County Council. Dr. Kimmins 
supported the suggestion that there should be a Special Committee 
of lie British Association to inquire into the teaching of botany. 
Prof. Scott Elliott said that most of the discussion had proceeded 
on the technical side of botany and not on its practical side. Sir 
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John Gorst, in the course of a brief address, referred to the 
importance of teaching botany both in rural and urban schools, and 
said he hoped that in the case of the former the County Councils 
would give the necessary assistance. He hoped that attention 
would be directed to the importance of equipping the teachers for 
the work. Prof, Hartog spoke of the advantage of systematic 
botany for very young children. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Mosses new to Ireland. — The following rare mosses have 
recently been collected in Ireland for the first time, and have 
not, so far as I am aware, been recorded:— Campylopus Shawii 
Wiis. Near Glengarrihe, Co. Cork, 1896; Rev. C. H. Binstead .— 
C, Schimperi Wils. By the side of the stream, at 1400 ft., in 
Berryniore Glen, near Gahir Conree Mtn., Go. Kerry, April, 1899, 
Rev. H. W. Lett S D. McArdle. — Dicranum wicinatim G. M. On 
rock-faces, at 1200 ft., by the sides of two streamlets on the south¬ 
east face of Nephin Mtn., Co. Mayo, May, 1901; Rev. 11. TF. Lett 
d‘ D. McArdle. The following have each been found for the second 
time in Ireland:— Campylopus subulatus Schimp. (Cromagloun, 
Killarney, Co. Kerry; Schimper S Wilson, 1865. Braith. Brit, 
Moss Flora, i. p. 131), near Glengarriffe, Co. Cork, 1900; Rev. 
C. H. Binstead S Dr. Brauhivaite. — Hypmim fluviatile Swartz. 
(Ballinhassig, Co. Cork; Dr. T. Taylor in Maekay’s Flora Hihernica, 
part ii. p. 38), on rocks in Bann Eiver at Corbet Mills, two miles 
east of Bannhridge, Co. Down, July, 1900; Revs. H. W. Lett d 
C. H. Waddell. — H. dilatatmn Wils. (Tore Waterfall, Killarney, 
Co. Kerry, 1865 ; Capt. Hutton, Braith. Brit. Moss Flora, voi. iii. 
p. 57.) Connor Hill Pass, near Dingle, Co. Kerry, 1897; Fiev. H. 
W. Lett d D. McArdle. —H. W. Lett. 

Sriranthbs Bomanzoffiana in Antrim. — On July 30th, when 
collecting fresh-water algfe between Antrim and Toome, I noticed 
a single specimen of an orchid which at once arrested my attention 
as I had not seen it alive before ; it was Spiranthes Romanzojfiana. 
I at once proceeded to search for more, and found it to be fairly 
frequent in wet sandy land. I believe it has already been recorded 
for Armagh and Londonderry, in addition to its original station in 
the south-west. Careful examination of other parts of Ireland may 
extend its distribution. I enclose a specimen for the Herbarium.— 
W. West. 

Euphrasia Scottioa. — In 1884, while working at the Flora of 
Wensleydale, North Yorks, I met with a slender, tall-growing 
Euphrasia, which I distributed under the name E. gracilis Fries. 
Quite recently the plant was examined by Mr. F. Townsend in 
Mr. Whitweli’s herbarium, and pronounced by the former to be 
Euphrasia Scottica Wettstein (= E'. paludosa Towns.). A week or 
two ago I made a search for the plant in the old locality near 
Oarperby, Wensleydale, and found the plant in some abundance. 
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It grows near a mountain tarn at an elevation of about 1000 ft.— 
John Percival. 

Kamaqualand.”—I n No. 465 (p. SOI) Mr. Spencer le M. Moore 
describes a new BlepJmris {extcniiata), and gives as locality 
Namaqualand.” Now there are two Namaqiialands—a Great 
Bawacjualand, belonging to the Germans, and a Little LJamagua- 
landy making a part of the Gape Colony. Which one is now 
meant ? I am sure that Mr. Moore means Little Namaqnaland, 
but I am also sure that after forty or fifty years it will be difficult 
for a botanist to guess it; perhaps, if he does not know very much 
about botanical investigation of South Africa, wull never guess it. 
In the last number of the Bot. Mag. Sir Joseph Hooker also speaks 
of a plant found in Namaqnaland; Harvey and Bonder already did 
so, and I am sorry to say the continuation of the Cape Flora makes 
the same fault. Could you not take notice of this in one of the next 
numbers of your Journal? Further: Nama^ua is wrong; it 
ought to be written Nama, as I have shown many years ago in 
Petermami’s Geoffraphischen Mitteilungen, The geographical notes 
in the Flora Capensis and in the Flora of Tropical Africa show a 
great many inexactnesses; one of them, a little one, I quote above. 
Hans Sghinz. 

[Prof. Schinz is correct in supposing that the locality for 
Blepharis extemiata is in Little Namaqnaland.—^E d. Journ. Bot.] 

Brecon and Carmarthen Plants. —On a walk taken on 15tli July 
this year from the Carmarthenshire Pan (county 44) past the Breck¬ 
nockshire Fan (county 42) into the Upper Tawe Valley, I came 
across the following plants of interest:— Galium boreale L. (44J*' 
42), Sedwn roseiim Scop. (44,'*' 42), Silene mafitima With. (44,'" 42) 
—very abundant on rocks of the red sandstone from 1500 to 1800 ft. 
The Sedtim, especially, was a remarkable feature of the vegetation, 
growing as thickly as on e, g, the cliffs of Ben Lawers : it is given 
doubtfully by Watson for Brecon. Asplenium viride Hiids. (44'"), in 
small quantity on the red sandstone; lligmus Chammdrgs Pr. (44'"). 
In the lake at the foot of the cliffs of the Carmarthenshire Fan 
(Llyn^y-Fan Fach) I found Nitella opaca Agardh (44'") Littorella 
juncea Berg. (44,'" 42'"); Isoetes laciistris L. (44,'" 42'"); Sparganium 
inmimum Fr. (44'"); lianunculus peltatus Sohrank (44"'). A few 
days previously I had met with Crepis paludosa Moench in 42'" on 
the Biver Perddyn (Neath Valley). The Isoetes is certainly I. la- 
custris L. This species, which Watson refuses for 41 Glamorgan 
on the evidence available, occurs in a lake situated in exactly 
similar position to that of the Llyn-y-Fan Fach in Carmarthen¬ 
shire ; this lake (Llyn Fach) is at 1500 ft. elevation at the foot of 
a broken cliff overlooking the Vale of Neath. I am distributing 
vouchers this year for Glamorgan through the Bot. Exch. Club, 
together with exemplars of one or two of the Carmarthenshire 
species mentioned above. Littorella and Isoetes no doubt occur 


* Signifies a new county record, judging by the evidence of an unannotated 
edition of Watson’s Top. Bot. ed. 2 (1884), in which, however, the Charaeeoi do 
not figure. 
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elsewhere in Breconshire. I have found the former in Llyii-v-Cwm 
IjIwcIi, at the foot of the Brecknock Beacons. This year, on 
15th July, I found both species cast up at the edge of Liyn-y-Faii 
Pawr, at the foot of the Brecknockshire Fan. This lake" has the 
reputation of being void of both weeds and fish. But I do not see 
how the Isoetes and Littorella could have been there—the Isoftes in 
good condition, though small—cast up on the shore, unless they had 
come from, the lake. The other lake, Llyn-y-Fan Facli, is some 
miles away for the pedestrian : there are two great cliffs interposed, 
as the crow flies. The plants could hardly have come from there. 
It was too late in the evening to examine Llyn-y-Fan Fawr 
thoroughly, and trace the plants to their home in it: though 
I hope to do so another time. A fisherman would not consider 
such small plants to be tceeds : they would not shelter fish. — H. J. 
BiddleSHELL. 

Helianthbmum vulg-are in Middlesex. — Mr. Benbow (p. 278) 
can find no report of the occurrence of Helianthemum vulgare in 
Middlesex prior to his own. He will find records in Watson’s 
Top. Bot. ed. 2, under the plant—“21 Middlesex. Hind”; and 
(quite generally) in Pryor’s Flora of Hertfordshire, and Hanbury & 
Marshall’s Flora of Kent, p. xxxvii. Trinien & Dyer, Flora of 
Middlesex, mention it as one of the “wants.”—H. J. Biddlesdell. 

Wandsworth Common Casuals. —Last winter the “ Three Island 
Pond” on Wandsworth Common was drained and cleaned, and the 
removed mud and earth were deposited at the nearest corner of the 
Common, just above the railway. On the waste heap so formed 
I have this week (Sept. 14) found some large plants of Panicum 
Griis-galli L., and a* smaller number of Setaria glaum Beauv. Six 
years ago, the east bank of the railway-cutting was re-made, and 
the old wooden bridge near the middle of the Common was replaced 
by a larger one. At each end of the bridge several small spaces 
were then enclosed and planted with gorse and blackthorn, to re¬ 
produce as far as possible some of the fast-disappearing features of 
the Common. In one of these enclosures, this summer, about a 
score of p)lauts of Cnicus setosus Bess, have appeared; also, in the 
same and neighbouring spaces, a single specimen each of Pier is 
ecMoides L., Salvia Verbenaca L., and Erigeron canadense L. Save 
for the last-named species, which, during 1885 only, grew on a 
newly laid-out road a furlong from this point, and has this year 
been found in the station garden-plots equally distant, none of 
these plants have been previously seen by me on or near the 
Common, though I—living on its margin—have observed and 
recorded its flora closely for seventeen seasons. No new soil or 
bushes have been brought into the enclosures since they were 
originally made. Just after the reconstruction of the railway bank, 
a single Hyoscyamus niger L, appeared upon it, and flowered, but it 
was destroyed in the same year. During the present summer, half 
a dozen or more fine teasels, Pipsacm sylvestns Huds., sprang up in 
the garden of a friend, bordering on the Common: their introduction 
cannot be accounted for. I never met with the teasel nearer than 
in a park, lately built on, at Tooting Common. Last year and 
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this — never previously, to my knowledge —Dianthus deJtoides L. lias 
been gathered on Wandsworth Common: it most likely came with 
trees, brought from a local nursery-garden, planted for the L.G.O. 
about ten years ago.— William Whitwell. 

Yorkshire Mosses. — It may interest bryologists to know the 
various habitats in the North in which I have found three mosses, 
which have hitherto been considered as South of England. The 
specimens from all the habitats have been kindly verified by Mr. 
Dixon:— 

Eiirhjnchium speciosum Schimp. Ackworth (v.-c. 65) March, 

1898 , on side of disused drain, and shaded by grass; Clifton Ings, 
York (v."G. 62), April, 1899, on side of clay ditch, and shaded by 
grass; Ulleskelf (v.-c. 65), May, 1898, on land occasionally inun¬ 
dated by the River Wharfe, and in shade along the field-side of a 
hedge ; Sherburn-in Elmet (v.-c. 64), May, 1900, on side of damp 
cinder-path, in shade between high wails; on clay side of River 
Foss, York (v.-c. 62), in shade and often washed by the stream, 
June, 1900, a very glossy form; Staddlethorpe (v.-c. 65), Feb. 1898, 
on wet stones by pond, and shaded by willows, a very stoloniferous 
and dark form. 

Amblystegimn Jumtzkm Schimp. Staddlethorpe (v.-c. 65), May, 

1897, on wet stones, shaded by willows ; Sherburn-in-Eimet 
(v.-c. 64), May, 1898, in quarry; Jackdaw Crag Quarry, Tadeaster 
(v.-c. 64), June, 1898, on stone in shade, a very robust form; 
Hammerton (v.-c. 64), Sept. 1897, by River Nidd; Appleton Roe¬ 
buck (v.-c. 64), May, 1898, on side of clay ditch, in shade; Burton 
Salmon (v.-c. 65), April, 1897, in magnesian limestone quarry; 
Nabiirn (v.-c. 61), Nov. 1899, in shade by water; Lastingham 
(v.-c. 62), by roadside on side of drain, May, 1899, with leaves 
very squarrose, and ceils a little narrower than usual, but otherwise 
good A, JuratzktB (Dixon); Huntingdon (v.-c, 62), June, 1900, a 
marked form, very distinct from A, serpens Dixon, on clay side of 
drain by roadside; Healaugh (v.-c. 64), with leaves more strongly 
toothed than usual, and leaf acumen almost squarrose (Dixon), a 
marked form on base of tree by pool, wuth Hyp}mm riparmm var. 
longifolium, Nov. 1896, and July, 1901; United Kilhope and Wel- 
hope burns, Wearhead (v.-c. 66), July, 1898, in shade by river-side; 
Coatham Marshes, on damp, shady ground, along with MorcMa 
hibernica, May, 1901, 

Amhlystegiuin JibcAu Bruch Schimp. Driffield (v.-c. 61), July, 

1899, both the large form, identical with Sussex specimens, and a 
smaller form, both growing by side of pool, in shade; Clifton Ings, 
York (v.-c. 62), July, 1898, on side of clay ditch in shade, a long¬ 
stemmed and distant-leaved form; Barkstone (v.-c, 64, c./r.), May, 

1898, in shallow magnesian limestone quarry; Jackdaw Crag 
Quarry, Tadeaster, June, 1898, on damp stone in quarry, a small 
form; Coatham Marshes (v.-c. 62), on damp ground at the foot of 
rashes, June, 1901, a small form. The three mosses above agree 
closely as to their habitats, all delighting in continual damp ground 
and shade, the latter promoting the former, and all ignoring the 
nature of the soil or rook on which they grow.—Wsi. Inoham. 
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A Flora of Western Middle California. By Willis Linn Jepson, 
Ph.D,, Assistant Professor of Botany in the University of 
Galifornia. Issued April 16, 1901. Encina Piiblisliing Go,, 
Berkeley, California. 8vo, pp. iv, 625. Price |2.50. 

There have been many American floras of varying degrees of 
excellence, but it has been reserved for Prof. Jepson to bring out a 
book admirably adapted for use in the field. Of convenient size for 
the pocket, printed in small but clear and well arranged type, on 
thin but not too thin paper, the attractiveness of the volume at once 
prepossesses us in its favour; and it may well serve as a model to 
other local floras, which as time goes on will inevitably be required. 

A clearly written and modest preface explains the scope and 
extent of the book and the mode of treatment adopted, which, 
especially in the prominence given to the results of examination in 
the field, we would gladly reproduce it in its entirety did space 
permit; but we must content ourselves with a somewhat lengthy 
extract in which the author defines his attitude towards the new 
species ” which have for the last few years abounded in American 
periodical literature. He writes :— 

*‘As to the recognition of species, that is, the determination of 
the number of species present in our region and the working out of 
their relationships, field studies played an important part. In the 
larger or more variable genera resort was had to the following 
method: The material of a given genus was segregated into a 
certain number of forms (regarded as distinct) or varieties of these 
forms, the judgment passed being in a large measure controlled by 
field studies. The descriptions of such forms were drawn up from 
fresh material or herbarium material. The results of these studies 
could not in all cases, however, be correlated with the existing 
literature, but to the descriptions such names were applied as were 
available in the literature and with all care and caution. There¬ 
fore, a particular description stands for a natural type (that is to 
say, the usual or dominating or most marked form), while the name 
may belong to a form of the species which is unusual or abnormal, 
or may, indeed, belong to a very difierent plant since the original 
description by which such a name was published may be so vague, 
so loose, or so broad that exact determination is difficult or im¬ 
possible. Difficulties of this nature may only be settled by a study 
of the original or type-specimens, but these are, to us, largely in¬ 
accessible. Moreover, type-specimens are not infrequently so 
poor or so fragmentary that nothing can be made of them. It 
should be understood, therefore, that the author’s conception of the 
species here given place is expressed by the descriptions rather than 
by the names; that there is here an account of the plants of the 
region rather than a list of species gleaned from the literature. 
One other course was open. Instead of presenting a fresh account 
of the plants known to us as occurring in our region, it would have 
been quite possible to list the species attributed to middle California 
and copy the paraphrased dieseriptions which we have inherited, 
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adding more or less new matter and emending wliere it seemed 
necessary. To one, liowever, whose facilities as to type-specimens 
are limited but whose advantages as to the living flora are in many 
ways iiiiiimited, surely there could be but one choice as to what his 
task should be. Nevertheless, it is not in the least the intention 
to deny to the literature a debt which is plain, but the obligation to 
some of the more recent ‘ systematic ’ literature must he said to be 
dubious when one remembers the paucity of monographic work and 
contrasts the long list of ‘ new species.’ It is not too much to say 
that a considerable proportion of these ‘new species’ consists of 
isolated descriptions, that there is a lack of co-ordination -with 
species already known, and that as to many of them even their 
nearest relatives are not acknowledged. It has not been possible to 
investigate all such. Some are obviously to be rejected—in any 
event they have not been included here by merit of publication 
merely. Many others, on the contrary, it has been possible to 
study more or less fully; of these a surprising number reveal most 
excellent characters which are not in the least suggested in their 
often unsatisfactory diagnoses.” 

The region covered by the Flora is defined as “that portion of 
California lying west of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, 
south of the counties of Mendocino, Lake and Colusa and north of 
the Pajaro River and Pacheco Pass. Very many extra-limital spe¬ 
cies are described or noticed, however, so that the volume will be 
almost if not quite as useful as far north as Red Bluff and as far 
south as Bakersfield.” We observe with pleasure that, while local 
common names are duly noted, the stupid practice of coining 
“ English ” names from the Latin binominal has been avoided. 
This does not, however, apply to the grasses, for the treatment of 
which Mr. Burtt Davy is responsible. 

We are unfortunately unable to apply to Dr. Jepson’s descriptions 
the only satisfactory test—that of use in the field—but they strike 
us as exceedingly practical and very well done. The arrangement 
followed is that adopted by Britton and Brown in their Illustrated 
Flora, beginning with Gymiiosperms and ending with GompositcB, 
There is, we are glad to note, only one index, which includes genera, 
species, varieties, synonyms, and vernacular names : there is also a 
short glossary—fact, nothing has been neglected which will render 
the book serviceable in the field. The only point on which it seems 
to us improvement could be made would be the placing of the generic 
name at the head of each column of the index; but the mention of 
so small a detail shows how little we find that calls for criticism. 


lUustrations of the Botany of Captain Cook's Voyage Roimd the IVorld 
in. ^Endeavour' m 1768-71* By the Right Hon. Sir 

Joseph Banks, Bart., and Dr. Daniel Solandek. With De¬ 
terminations by James Britten, F.L.S. Australian Plants.— 
Part II. 1901. Large folio, pp, 35-75. Pi. 101-248. 
London; Longmans. 

Some weeks have passed since this second part was issued. It 
consists of 41 pages of letterpress and 142 plates. The latter, 
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with a single exception, are xmnted from the plates prepared by 
Sir Joseph Banks towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
The exception is a plate of JS[ynnecodia Beccaril Hk. f., reproduced 
by the late Robert Morgan from the original drawing made in 1773 
by J. F. Miller. The first published notice of this remarkable 
plant of New South Wales was by Sir Jose|;)h Hooker in this 
Journal for 1868, when it w^as referred to a Decandolleaii species. 
In 1882 Von Mueller referred it to a species of Gaiidichaud. It 
was not till 1886 that Sir Joseph Hooker described a plant col¬ 
lected by Beceari which Mr. Britten has shown to be specifically 
identical with the New South Wales species. It is a real gain to 
science to have the careful diagnosis printed which was drawn up 
by Solander one hundred and thirty years ago, and this accompanied 
by Miller’s drawung. 

Everywhere the critical acumen of the editor is apparent. He 
has done the work as if he loved it, and, indeed, he never works 
more con amors than when he is restoring the credit aud vindicating 
the worth of men who liave been by accident or intent more or less 
overlooked. In his x\ustralian Flora, Mr. Bentham brought together 
all that wuxs known of the plants of that great continent; but he 
somehow did scant justice to these earliest explorers of the Australian 
Flora. The volume before us deals only with the plants that had 
been engraved more than a century ago; the collections made by 
Banks and Solander, iDreserved in the Herbarium of the British 
Museum, and the systematic descriptions of Solander, also pre¬ 
served there, are much more extensive than appears in this published 
work. Nevertheless in this second part nearly half of the species 
described were not known by Bentham as having been found by 
Banks and Solander. We may further note the care with which 
the editor has dealt with the species of Utricular la included in this 
work, and the restoration of earlier published names which he 
justified in a paper in this Journal for February last. ^ « 


Two American Text-Books. 

Practical Text-Book of Plant Physiology, By Daniel Trembly 
MACDoueAL, Ph.D., Director of the Laboratories of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 8vo, pp. 852, tt. 159. Longmans, 
New York, &c. 1901. Price 7s. 6d. 

Methods m Plant Histology, By Charles J. Chamberlain, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Botany in the University of Chicago. 8vo, 
pp. 160, tt. 74. The University Press, Chicago. 1901. 
Price 1.50 dol. net. 

In his Practical Text-Book of Plant Physiology, Dr. Macdougal 
has brought together directions for a somewhat exhaustive series of 
experiments and demonstrations relating to the physiological side 
of botany. “ A discussion of the principles of the subject is inter¬ 
woven with the directions for practical demonstrations in order to 
afford means of interpretation of the experimental results secured; 
such discussion is naturally limited to the statement of prevalent 
generalizations in greater part; the space at command does not 
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pemiife a critical presentation of all of the aspects of any part of 
the subject. The chief purpose of the author is to present practical 
directions for the demonstration of the principal phenomena of the 
physiology of the plant, and also details of experimental methods 
suitable for the exact analyses requisite in research work.” 

The sentences which we quote from the preface express both 
the object and method of the work, and at the same time give an 
idea of the inelegant and often obscure style of writing adopted by 
the author. Dr. Macdougal holds an important position in per¬ 
haps the most important botanic establishment in America, and 
speaks with authority on matters of plant physiology—a subject to 
the advancement of which he has contributed by numerous observa¬ 
tions. He has moveover been at considerable pains to bring 
together in the present volume a large, weli-arranged, and ad¬ 
mirably selected series of experiments, the formation of which 
must have involved extensive research both literary and practical. 
And perhaps, as the title of the work is a practical text-book,” 
we must expect a certain brevity and precision affording but little 
scope for literary excellence. But even at the risk of sacrificing a 
few of the demonstrations, or increasing the size of the hook, it 
would, we think, have added to its usefulness if the matter had 
been presented in a more readable form. The practical book 
should be the companion to the larger manual, where principles are 
fully discussed; but unfortunately the larger manual—such, for 
instance, as students of animal physiology have—does not exist for 
botany, or exists only in part. The attempt to make the practical 
book serve the double purpose will end in repelling all but the 
keenest students ; and while it may serve to instil a certain amount 
of mechanical precision, such a work is utterly useless as a means 
of literary culture. And it is unnecessary to cite names in illustra¬ 
tion of the fact that the latter is not incompatible with scientific 
excellence. 

The subject-matter is arranged in fourteen chapters. The 
earlier deal with the relation of the plant to external forces and 
conditions, as, for instance, mechanical or chemical forces, gravita¬ 
tion, temperature, or light. In the later chapters the life-processes 
of the plants—nutrition, respiration, growth, reproduction, &c.— 
are the subjects for discussion and experiment. A useful appendix 
supplies tables of measures and various constants. Eeference to the 
text is facilitated by a good index, and to papers dealing more fully 
with the subjects under discussion, by footnotes at the bottom of 
the page—a commendable method. In spite of absence of literary 
excellence, the book will be very useful to the more advanced 
student of plant physiology. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s book, which has grown out of a course in 
histological technique conducted by tlie author at the University of 
Chicago, is advertised as “an indispensable book for students of 
botany.” It will at any rate be found a useful addition to the 
library in the histological laboratory, and a valuable help in the 
preparation of those elaborate plant-sections, some study of which 
is essential, if a clear idea of the intimate structure of the cell, the 
protoplasm, and the various phases of the nucleus is to be obtained. 
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In the first part of the book the principles involved in the pro¬ 
cesses of killing, fixing, and staining are discussed, methods are 
explained in detail, and the preparation and idiosyncrasies of the 
more important reagents and staining fluids are described. 

The second part consists of a series of specific cases illustrating 
the methods described in the earlier pages. Familiar and commonly 
studied examples are selected from the important plant groups from 
Tlialiophytes upwards, and methods suggested in each case by 
which the most information may be obtained from the specimens. 
The subject-matter is illustrated by figures made from preparations 
obtained by the methods suggested. A. B. E. 


ARTICLES IN JOURNALS.^ 

Bot, Gazette (20 Aug.). — F. L. Stevens, ‘ Gametogenesis and 
fertilization in Albugo ’ (4 pL).—W. L. Bray, ‘ Vegetation of Western 
Texas.’—F. M. Lyon, ‘ Sporangia and gametophytes of Selaginella ’ 
(5 pL). — A. Schneider, * Function of calcium oxalate crystals in 
plants.’ 

Bot, Notiser (haft. 4; 9 Sept.). — G. 0. A. Malme, ‘ Nagra drag 
af lafvarnas inbordes kamp for tillvaron.’—B. Jonsson, ‘ Ytterligne 
bidrag till kannedomen om masurbildningarne hos Myrtaceerna, 
sarskildt hos slagtet Eucalyptus^ —J. Erikson, ‘ Bidrag till olandska 
Alfvarets fioristik.’ 

Bot, Zeitimg, —Graf zu Solms-Lauhaoh, ‘ Ueber die in der Oase 
Biskra und in deren nachster Umgebung wachsenden spiroloben 
Ohenopodeen.’ 

BidL de VHerb. Boissie)' (31 Aug.). — E. de Wiideman & Th. 
Durand, ‘Plant^e Gilletianse Oongolenses ’ (concL). — H, Schiuz, 
‘Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Afrikanischen Flora’ (cont.). — L. 
Badlkofer, ‘ Ueber zwei Connaraceen.’ — F. N. Williams, Dianthus 
liazaricus, sp. n.—G. Hegi, * Das Obere Tosstal ’ (cont.). 

Bull, SoG, Bot, France (xlvii, no. 9; received 29 Aug.). — L. 

Legre, Sty rax qfficmalis in Provence.-. Sennen, * Herborisations 

aux environs de La Nouvelle (Aude).’ — L. Geneau de Lamariiere, 

‘ Contributions a la flore de la Marne.’ 

Bull, Torrey Bot, Club (21 Aug.). — V. S. White, ‘ Tylostomacea 
of N. America’ (10 pL). — F. E. Lloyd, ‘Anatomy of Chrysoma 
paucijioscidosa,^ —J. K. Small, ‘ Dasystoma jiava and related species.’ 

E. M. Harper, ‘ Georgia Plants ’ (IpL).—Anna M. Vail, Ymcetoxicum 
Wootoniy sp.n. 

. Gardeiiers' Chronicle (Sept.).—U. Dammer, Neonickolsonia^ gen. 
nov. (Palmese). 

Nuovo Giornale Bot, Italiano (“July”; received 14 Sept.).— 

F. Cavara, ‘ La vegetazione della Sardegna meridionals.’ — L. 
Vaccari, ‘ Flora cacuminale della Valle d’Aosta.’ — T. De Stefani 
Perez, ‘ Entomocecidiologia della Flora Sicula.’—P. Baccarini, 

* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this i"s"the actuai date of 
publication. 
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‘ Sulla vegetazione della Sicilia orientale.’—A. Golozza, ‘ Aiiafcomia 
deile Alstroemei'iee.’ — G. Bargagli-Petrucci, ‘ Oavita stomatifere 
del geiiere Ficus.' 

Oesterr, Bot. ZeitscJmft Gemii, ‘ Ueber die EnUvick- 

lung YOU Siiiiromatuni (juttatum J —J. Veleoovsky,' Abnormale Bliiten 
der Forsythia clridissiuia.^ —E. Hackel, ‘ Neiie Graserd — A. ZaM- 
bruckner, ‘ Yorarbeiten zii einer Fiechtendora Dalmatiens' (concL). 
—J. Freyn, ‘ Planted KaroanaB Amuric^e et Zeaensjed—A, v. Hayek, 
‘ Flora von Steiermark ’ (cont.). 


BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, Sc. 

William Mathews, who died at Tunbridge Wells on the 5th of 
September, was born at Hagley, near Birmingham, on Sept. 10, 
1828. He was educated at King’s College, London, and at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. He then returned to 
Birmingham and joined the firm of land surveyors of which his 
father was the head. Mathews took up botany at Cambridge under 
Babington, whose Journal contains numerous references to ex¬ 
cursions undertaken in his company. A note on North Wales 
botany from his pen appeared in the Phytoloylst in 1853, and he 
contributed various notes to this Journal between 1871 and 1895, 
the most important being his notes on Worcestershire plants 
(Jonrn. Bot. 1884, 38-41) and on Alchemilla conjuncta fid. 1881, 91). 
He contributed an account of the flora of the Clent Hills to a little 
book entitled Cientine Bumbles, published in 1868; and a paper 
read before the Birmingham Philosophical Society on the Flora of 
Algeria, considered in relation to the physical history of the Medi¬ 
terranean region and the supposed submergeaee of the Sahara— 
the outcome of Mathews’s visit to that country in the autumn of 
1876—was printed in its Transactions, and subsequently appeared 
in book form. His help is acknowledged by Mr. Bagnall in his 
Flora of Warwickshire, and by Edwin Lees, with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, in the Botany of Worcestershire ; he presented 
a collection of Worcestershire plants to Queen’s College, Birmingham. 
Mathews was one of the founders and an early president of the Alpine 
Club, and did a great deal of work in connection with early moun¬ 
taineering discovery. He made the first passage of some of the 
most notable “cols” in the Zermatt district, and was the first to 
accomplish the ascent of Monte Yiso. With two other members of 
the Alpine Club, he received from Yictor Emmanuel the Order of 
St. Maurice and St, Lazare, in appreciation of his geographical 
discoveries in the Italian Alps. Mathews was a Fellow of the 
Geographical Society, and enjoyed the friendship of many eminent 
men of science, particularly of those interested in alpine research, 
such as the late Professor Tyndall and Principal James David 
Forbes. He was a contributor to the first series of Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers, edited by John Bail; and he wrote for the Alpme 
Jomiml interesting papers on hypsometry—the measurement of 
altitudes by barometrical pressure. 
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We record with regret the death of WiELiA^y: West, who was 
born at Bradford on the 11th February, 1875, and from iiis earliesfe 
years displayed remarkable p>recocity. At ten years of age, on Ills 
own initiative and without the knowdedge of his parents, he sat for 
examination and won a scholarship at the Bradford Technical Col¬ 
lege, being one of the youngest students ever thus admiitecl. Here 
he received a grounding in elementary science, and at the end of 
four years he went up to the Royal College of Science in London, 
where his-progress was also remarkable, and he secured the Forbes 
Medal for botany, being at the head of the College in this subject. 
At the age of sixteen he won a foundation scholarship at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; at the end of his second year he took first- 
class honours in the first part of the Natural Science Tripos. Ill- 
health prevented his taking the second part of the Tripos in the 
following year, and he was again ill at the time of the examination 
at the end of his fourth year of residence in Cambridge. Owing to 
this, he secured only second-class honours in the second part—no 
mean achievement, but still a result disappointing to himself. For 
a time he acted as a science demonstrator at Cambridge, and sub¬ 
sequently was employed for two years (Michaelmas, 1890, to August, 
1892) by the Department of Botany of the British Museum in 
revising and incorporating the Fresh-^vater Algse of HassalFs 
Herbarium, and of numerous published sets. He supplied the 
Department with many hundreds of microscope-slides of fresh¬ 
water Algge. On the 8th August he left England for India, where 
he had been appointed as biologist to the Behar Indigo Planters’ 
Association and the Indigo Improvement Syndicate, Mozufierpore, 
Bengal. After paying short visits to friends at Bombay and Calcutta, 
Mr. West reached Mozufierpore on August 27th, where he died (from 
cholera) on the 14th September. From a very early age, under the 
tuition of his father, he devoted much attention to botany. To this 
Journal he contributed in 1898, besides other notes, a long paper 
on Cambridgeshire plants, and in 1899 described (wfith Dr. Reiidie) 
and figured a new British Fresh-water Alga {Pithopora Oedogoma 
var. polyspora), and Some Oscillarioidem from the Plankton.” 
West was a man of general accomplishments; he was interested 
in music and the drama, and his friends anticipated for him a 
brilliant literary career. 

The first part of a new German Cryptogamic Flora by Dr. 
Walter Miguia the bacteriologist has been issued, being a continu¬ 
ation of Dr. Thome’s Flora von Deutschland^ Oesterretch und der 
Schiveiz (Gera: F. von Zezschwitz), a publication in four volumes 
which appeared twelve years ago, and was notable for the abundance 
of its coloured illustrations, depicting all the phanerogamic genera 
of Teutonic Europe, and many of the species. The cryptogamic 
continuation is planned on similar lines, and will contain 320 
coloured and plain lithographic plates, the small size of the plants 
treated often permitting several figures to be exhibited on one plate. 
Three volumes will be published, comprising in all forty to forty-five 
parts, and the parts will be issued at intervals of five weeks at the 
price of one mark to subscribers. The first part opens with the 
Journal OF Botany.“t~Yol. 39, [Oct. 1901.] 2o 
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Mossesj and, after dealing with their structure and giving directions 
lor their collection, examination, &:e*, comes to their classification, 
the system followed being that of Limpricht’s Laubmoose, L useful 
key is provided for each genus. In the case of Sphagnum the points 
of the key are illustrated by figures on a special plate. The de¬ 
scriptions of the species and subspecies are short, and probably 
adequate; and the geographical distribution is made clear. The 
colouring of the plates is tolerably good, and the work will be a 
great boon to the inexpert. 

A CORRESPONDENT seuds US the following extract from an article 
entitled “A Week’s Tramp in the Pennines,’' contributed by a 
schoolmaster to the Boys' Own Paper (Aug. 17):—“I had promised 
a London friend I would procure him a few samples of the genus 
Erica, I managed to gather some fine specimens of E, tetralix, 
E. vagans^ E. ciliaris and E. vulgaris, which I mounted. ... I may 
here observe without any show of egotism that these specimens 
have been used in class teaching in one of the largest Board schools 
in London during the past three years.” Our correspondent adds : 
“ The above plants are stated to have been gathered near Market 
Brough ; the lists of insects and ferns, collected are equally startling. 
If the other subjects taught in the ‘largest Board schools in 
London ’ are treated in as original a manner as topographical 
Botany, the scholars are likely to be led as far astray as the above 
Heaths, the Maidenhair at Bowes, or the ‘ Camberwell Beauty ’ on 
the fell sides.” 

A NEW part of the Flora of Tropical Africa (vol. viii. part 2), 
issued last month, contains the Lemnacecs, Restiacem, Enocaidem, 
and conclusion of the Aroidem, by Mr, N. E. Brown ; the Naiadacem, 
by Mr. Arthur Bennett; the Alismacem, by Mr. 0. H. Wright. The 
greater portion is occupied by the OyperacerB (not completed in the 
part), by Mr. 0. B. Clarke. We are glad to learn that the obstacle 
which has prevented the publication of vol. iv. has been removed, 
and that that volume is in active progress. 

Mr. W. H. Pearson’s Hepaticm of the British Isles is making 
steady progress; the last part brings the text down to Gmsia, and 
the number of plates to 176. It is much to be regretted that the 
date of issue of the parts is not printed on the wrapper of each; 
this is a matter for the publisher rather than the author, but the 
latter, who must know its importance, ought to see that it is given. 

The Ticelfth Report of the Missouri Botanical Garden is mainly 
occupied by a very careful study of “ Garden Beans cultivated as 
Esculents,” by Mr. H. C. Irish; this is illustrated by ten excellent 
plates. The principal paper of strictly botanical interest is that on 
“ Crotons of the United States,” by Mr, A. M. Ferguson, to which 
twenty-seven carefully-executed plates are devoted. A new Agave 
(A. Treleasei Tourney) and a new Palmetto (Sahal Uresana Treiease) 
are described and figured. The get-up of the volume is, as usual, 
admirable. 

The Eew Bulletin has resumed publication, after a lapse of 
nearly two years. The number for November and December, 1899, 
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contains a title-page to the volume, which bears the figure 1899 ’ • 
in large type and ‘‘1901*’ in small type at the foot. Neither of 
these dates applies to the volume as a whole, as will be seen from 
the following list, which, as on previous occasions, we issue for the 
benefit of those who may want to consult the magazine in the future, 
and who may be led astray by the dates given in the ’work itself:— 

Dated Issued 

January and February, 1899. July, 1899. 

March and April „ July ,, 

May and June ,, July ,, 

July and August „ August „ 

September and October ,, November ,, 

November and December „ August, 1901. 

We have pointed out before that the Stationery Office date on the 
first page of each number, though more trustworthy than that 
which appears below the title, cannot be depended upon. This last 
issue, for example, is dated “ 10/99 ”—a fact which makes one 
wonder why it has been delayed until August, 1901. As, however, 
a letter written in November, 1899, and a notice of a magazine 
published in that month, are printed in the number, it would 
appear that there must be an error in the date. 

A LATER issue of the Bulletin contains the numbers for “ Jan.- 
March, 1901”; the Stationery Office date is “12/1900,” and it 
appeared in September. It contains the following note, which is 
rendered somewhat puzzling by the fact that the volume which 
“will shortly be issued” has already appeared:—“The extreme 
pressure of the demands of important Government work has made 
it necessary to suspend for a time the publication of the Kew 
Bulletin. It will now be resumed. The volume for 1899 will 
shortly be issued. That for 1900 is in preparation.” This in¬ 
stalment contains an enumeration of the contributors to the Kew 
Herbarium. The name, country and date of contributors, and a note 
of the number of specimens, are given, but there is no attempt to 
convey any further information. 

The absence of any popular official guide to Kew Gardens has 
been to a small extent supplied by private enterprise. A pretty 
little book, called Souvenir: Royal Gardens, Keiv, contains some excel¬ 
lent views of the Gardens, and, although evidently undertaken in the 
interests of advertisers, will no doubt be popular. It is priced 
at 8d., but may be obtained at Kew for Id, This, however, does 
nothing to supply the place of the admirable handbook prepared by 
Prof. Daniel Oliver, which was last issued in 1885, and has been 
out of print for years. Truth lately reminded us that in 1892 
Mr. Plunket, then First Commissioner of Works, stated that the 
new Guide was almost ready, and they hoped to have it out during 
the summer. 

The Eeport of the Moss Exchange Club has recently been issued 
as a pamphlet of about forty pages, and bears evidence of the con¬ 
tinued activity and usefulness of the Club, of which there are now 
thirty-seven members. About 8400 Mosses or Hepatics have been 
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sent in and distributed during tiie last twelve months, and all of 
these have been submitited to experts in the several groups, so that 
the number of errors of naming in the distributed plants was much 
smaller than in previous years. We notice a great increase in the 
number of Sphagna sent in, but a considerable falliiig-off in the 
number of Hepaticre. Among the more interesting plants on whicii 
notes have been made in the Club note-book, these notes being re¬ 
produced in this report, are Pottia vnnutnla (a form having a rudi¬ 
mentary peristome I; Thuidiiaa aUetinum B. & S. growing intermixed 
with T. delicatuhm.; Hypmim cUlatatum Schimp. showing a close 
approach to molle; Weissia calcarea C. M.; Amhliptegiiim serpens 
B. & S. var. depauperatiim Boul. ; Porella platyplujUa L. ; Scapania 
purpurea Carr.; Anthoccros pmictatus L.; and numerous Harpidia 
and Sphagna. The beginners’ section has completed its first year, 
and has no-w forty-five members. Some of these have displayed 
much activity and eirthusiasm, but many others have apparently 
done little or nothing except to pay the subscription and accept 
any xfiants sent to them. 

The bulky part of the Journal of the Royal HortlciiUiiral Society 
issued in August contains many papers of botanical interest:— 
“Experiments in Hybridization,” by Abbot Mendel; “ Woad, a 
prehistoric pigment,” by Dr. Plowright; “ Hybrid Conifers,” by Dr. 
Masters; “Making and unmaking of flowers,” by Prof. Henslow; 
and “Bulbiform seeds of Amaryllidemf' by Dr. Eendle—the last, 
by permission of the Council of the Society, we propose to reproduce 
in our next issue. The Journal is so well got up that we regret it 
should be marred by the introduction of miscellaneous blocks—often 
unietitered, and in no way connected with the text—as tail-pieces, 
wherever a vacant space affords an opportunity for their insertion. 
Such figures are neither ornamental nor useful. 

Me. E. N. Williams announces the continuation of his Prodromus 
Florm Britannim^ of which the first fasciculus was reviewed in this 
Journal for June. The second fasciculus, consisting of sixty-four 
pages and dealing with the CompositcBy is in the press, and will be 
issued in November at the price of 2s. 2d., free by post to subscribers, 
who should send that amount to the author, at 181, High Street, 
Brentford. 

Mb. a. G, Tanslev, of University College, believing that “there 
is room for a new botanical periodical appearing at short intervals 
and affording a ready means of communication and discussion 
among British botanists, as well as giving facilities for the quick 
publication of short papers, whether critical, speculative, or em¬ 
bodying the results of research,” has issued a circular giving details 
of the proposed journal. The scheme is very comprehensive, as it 
is proposed to “ cover the whole range of modern botany” and to 
include contributions in English, French, and German: “'British (or 
foreign) botanists would, it is hoped, write freely expressing their 
views or their doubts on all questions connected with the practical 
advance and teaching of the science, as well as on purely scientific 
questions.” 
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BRYOLOGICAL NOTES. 

By Ernest S. Salmon, E.L.S. 

(Continued from p. 341.) 

(Plate 427.) 

(16). Tortula peostrata Mont. 

Ill 1842 Schwaegriclien (Sp. Muse. Frond. Suppl. iv. pL cccs^) 
published the description and figures of a new moss from Chili 
under the name of Barhnla mnloides. In 1845 Montague (in Ann. 
Sci. Nat. iii. ser. iv. 107) described a moss from Chili under the 
name of Tortilla {Syntrichia) inmtrata. In 1849 Mtiller, in his 
Synopsis (i. 632), placed Montague’s plant as var. prostrata under 
the species Barhnla mnioides Schwaegr. In 1856 Montague, de¬ 
scribing his plant in Syll. Crypt. 40, gave the synonym Barhnla 
vmioides /3 prostrata 0. MuelL,” with the following remark, ‘‘Hie 
adesse confusionem suspicor.” In 1879 Mitten (Phil. Trans. Boy. 
Soc. clxviii. 33) created a new section— Cahjptopogon —in the genus 
Streptopoijon for the reception of B. mnioides. In the Genera Mns- 
corim Frondosorunii published in 1901, Muller remarked that Mitten 
was in error in placing B. mnioides in the genus Streptopogofii as 
the moss in question was a true Syntrichia, 

Investigating the point, however, it appears quite clear that 
Muller, although using the name B, mnioides and quoting Schwaeg* 
lichen’s excellent pi. cccx6, has described in the Synopsis not that 
plant, but Montague’s Barhnla prostrata; consequently his remark, 
quoted above, on the affinity of “ mnioides''* does not apply. 

In comparing the description given-by Mtiller with the original 
one by Schwaegrichen of B, mnioides^ we notice these points of differ¬ 
ence: Muller gives the characters to his plant, folia caulina 
recurvo-patula . . . margine revoluta . . ; the perichastial leaves 

are described simply as ‘‘ longiora, erecta ” ; and the capsule is 
provided ‘‘anniilo arete adhserente latiusculo.” In Schwaegrichen’s 
description we find, folia erecta; folia calycina longissima . , . 
exteriora tria pedunculo longiora.” Schwaegrichen makes no 
mention of a revolute margin to the leaf, nor to the presence of 
an annulus, and these two features are not shown in his plate. On 
the other hand, in Tortula prostrata Mont., the leaves are recurved- 
patulous, the leaf-margin is recurved, and there is a conspicuous 
persistent annulus. Through the kindness of M, P. Hariot I have 
been able to examine the type-specimen of Montagne’s 1\ prostratat 
and at Plate 427 I have given figures of this species. If these are 
compared with Schwaegrichen’s fine plate of his B, mnioides, the 
great difference between the two plants will be at once seen. 

The fact that both species come from Chili and have marginate 
leaves, may have led to their being thus confused. It is possible 
that we know the very specimens which Miiller had before him 
when describing the “ Barhnla mnioides of his Synopsis. Or. R. 
Giessier has been kind enough to send me, from the Botan. Garten, 
Journal of Botany. — Vol. 89. [Nov. 1901.] 2 d 
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Leipzig, the specimen of “ BarhuJa uniiolde.^ ” in the Herbarium 
there. On the label of this specimen is written ^‘Tortula. Barhukv 
Schwaegr. Chile. Poppig m [isit] o. 1829.” The words 
^'Barhiihi mnioides Schw^aegr.” are without doubt in Miiller’s hand¬ 
writing, and the moss, as was found on comparing it with the t3^pe, 
is Tortilla prostrata Mont., the Leipzig specimens only differing in 
being a little less robust. In Hampe’s herbarium, also, there are 
two specimens, labelled in Muller’s handwriting Barbida mnioides 
Schwaegr.”—from ‘‘Chili, Poppig” and “Yaldivia, Chili austral.,” 
both of -which are T. prostrata. In Beseherelie’s herbarium, the 
moss labelled “ Streptopo(jon mnioides Schwgr. Corral—Chili— 

Krause ” pro-^^es likewise to be T, prostrata. 

The following description of T, prostrata is drawn up from an 
examination of Slontague’s type in the Paris Museum, except as 
regards the operculum and peristome, which are absent in these 
specimens *, these parts are therefore described from the Leipzig 
specimens. 

Tobtula {Sijntriehia) pbostbata Mont, in Ann. Sci. Nat. iii. 
ser. iv. 107 (1845); Mont, in Gay PL Chil. yii. 148 (1850); Mont. 
Syll. Crypt. 40 (1856); Mitt. Muse. Austr. Amer. 172 (1869). 

Barbula {Sijntrkhia) mnioides C. Miill. (non Sehwaegr.) (excl. 
sjnon.) et war. prostrata 0. MiilL Syn. i. 632 (1849). 

Sireptopofjon mnioides (Sehwaegr.) Mitt. prostrata (Mont.), 
Par, Index Bryolog. (Actes Soc. Linn. Bord. li. 276 (1897)). 

Bioica?, c^espitosa, satis robusta, fusco-Yiridis, estate omnino 
fuscescens; caule prostrate vei ascendente radicuioso sursum ramos 
erectos ad 2 cm. altos interdum iterum ramosos emittente, foliis 
caulinis dense confertis patulis vel plus minus squarroso-recuryis 
siccitate appressis subcoiitortis 4-5 mill, iongis e basi erecta ob- 
longa yagina-nte 1-1 *5 mill, longa in laminam margiuatani lingu- 
latamyel oblongo-ianeeolatam cuspidato-acuminatam circ. O-Smill. 
latam productis concavis interdum apicem versus cymbiformibus, 
margine medio utrinque revoluto apice foliorum juniorum tenuiter 
dentato dentibus senectute fagacibus, nervo valido rufo in ciispidem 
denticiilatam excedente, cellulis in basis vaginautis parte inferiore 
plus minus hyalinis rectangulis yel eiongato-rectangiilis parietibus 
transversis tehuibus longitudinalibus incrassatis plus minus inter- 
ruptis marginalibus elongatis parietibus incrassatis rufeseentibus 
limbiiBi circ. septem eellulas latum efficientibus, cellulis laminae 
subyiridibiis minutis breyiter rectangulis circ. 9-12 x 6-7 /i dense 
papillosis marginalibus quadratis incrassatis limbum flavum getate 
riifescenteni tres yel quatuor eellulas latum cum nervo in folii apice 
confluentem efficientibus, foliis perichsetialibus 6-7 mill. Iongis 
erectis vei erecto-patentibus anguste lanceolatis siiperne tubuloso- 
conoayis cseteris foliis caulinis conformibus intimis margine erecto 
exfcerioribus margine revoluto, omnibus nervatis, capsulain pedicello 
erecto 8-12 mill, alto superne sinistrorso cyliudracea 4 mill, longa 
circ. 1 mill. lata (raio 3 mill, x 0*75 mill.) solida badia subinsequali 
parum curvula, operculo elongato-conico crasso recto, peristomio 
longo ad tertiam partem tubuloso dentibus purpureis pluries con- 
tortis, annnlo persistente latiusculo. 
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Rah. Chile : (Poppig), Corral (Krause), Valdiyia. 

Allied to Barbiila rohusta (Hook. & Crev.) Brid., and to B. 
serndata (Hook. & Grev.) Brid., in both of which species the margin 
of the leaf, although originally described as plane,” or “erect,” 
is narrowly revolute at about the middle of the leaf, as in the 
present species. 

(17). POGONATUM PAUCIDENS Besch. 

In the description (Ann. Sci. Nat. vii. ser. xv. 70 (1892) ) which 
Bescherelle gives of his species, the most important specific 
characters are those connected with the lamella of the leaf, and 
■with the structure of the peristome, viz, lamellis ... in sectione 
transversal! apice longe bifidis subfimbriatis,” and ‘ ‘ peristomii 
dentes 24!” Bescherelle remarks {L c.) of “ P. paucidens '':— 
“Plante voisine du P. microstonum E. Br. de 1’Himalaya; eii 
diflere cependant par les capsules papilleuses et le peristome 
compose de 24 dents seulement.” The moss here described by 
Bescherelle came from China (Yunnan, hois de Ma>eul-chan, a 
2800 metres d’altitude, 9 juillet, 1889 (Delavay, sine num.)). 
Amongst a few mosses lately brought to Kew from Yunnan by 
Dr. A. Henry, I found specimens of a Poffonatum, which on ex¬ 
amination made me suspect the specific distinctness of “ P. paiici- 
densB These specimens collected by Dr. Henry (“ Yunnan, mts. 
to S.W. of Mengtse, 6000 ft., no. 18,714a,” and “Yunnan, mts. 
to N. of Mengtse, 6000 ft., no. 13,714 ”) showed all the characters 
described for P. pauddens, except that the peristome possessed 
thirty-two teeth. This led me to compare the type-specimens of 
P, pauddens in Bescherelle’s herbarium with the series of P. micro- 
stomiuH in the Kew Herbarium, with the result that I find the two 
to be identical. In the first place, in Bescherelle’s own specimens 
from the type locality, the single capsule which I examined showed 
thirty teeth, two of which were larger than the rest, and repre¬ 
sented, I believe, four teeth confluent in pairs. Further, in 
another specimen named P. in Bescherelle’s handwriting, 

from “Koua-la-po, Hokin, Yunnan, avril 1885, Delavay, sine 
iiumero,” the capsule examined had thirty-two teeth. In its pieri- 
stome, therefore, “ P. iKiiicidens ” agrees wdth P. microstomimi, 
although it sometimes varies in some of the teeth becoming con¬ 
fluent, a fact which doubtless accounts for Bescherelle’s description 
of the peristome. In the second place, the capsule of P. tiiicro- 
stonmm, although described by Schwaegrichen (Suppl. ii. vol. ii. ID, 
tab, cliv, (1827) ) and Bridel (Bryol. Univ. ii. 745 (1827) ) as 
“ is really in its upper half “ granuloso-papillosa,” exactly 

as in Bescherelle’s type-specimens of “P. paiiddensB 

The marginal cells of the lamellae of the leaf are very charac¬ 
teristic in the present species. Lindberg (Obs. Europ. Eolytrichoid.; 
Notiser pro Fauna et Flora fenn. ix. 98, 1867) gives a good de¬ 
scription of them. After placing P. microstomimi in the section 
“margo lamellarum, in sectione transversa stamina phaneroga- 
marum hand male semulantium, a duobus stratis cellularum for- 
matus,” Lindberg remarks:—Lamellas omnium pulcherrim^, ut 

2 D 2 
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const-riictfe, quoad iiiarginem, a cellulis geminis, siiblagengefomiibiis 
et leiiissime obliqiiis, ad basin connatis, cetenim tamen divergent!- 
bus et ill apice colii angusti buliam miuiitam globosam et valde 
incrassatam gerentibiis.” It is, however, to be noted that some 
variation occurs in the structure of the margin of the lamella; the 
marginal cells may be only slightly elongated (fig. 13), or so elon¬ 
gated as to be fiask-shaped (fig. 12), and the lamella, sometimes for 
a considerable distance, bears only a single row of marginal cells 
(fiig. 18 and fig, 11, left-hand lamella! instead of the geminate cells 
described by Lindberg (hgs. 11 and 12). 

(18). Anomodon Tocgo,e Sulliv. & Lesq. 

In Muse. Bor. Amer. no. 240, which appeared in 1856, or a 
little earlier, Sullivant and Lesquereux published (with a diagnosis) 
a moss under the name of Anomodon ? Toccocb^ from the locality “ ad 
rapes, prope Toccoa Falls, Georgi^e siiperioris, sterilis.” In 1856 
Sullivant (Muse. & Hepat. United States, 658 (58)) gave a further 
description of the plant, adding that perichsetia occurred, and 
remarking as follows :—‘‘In the herbarium of the late Dr. Taylor 
are specimens marked “ Neckera Nepahnsis T. T. MSS., Nepal, appa¬ 
rently the same as those from Toccoa Falls, with imperfect fruit, 
like that of Anomodon attcnuatiis Hub.” In 1864 A. Toccom was. 
figured and described (with the same note) in Sulliv, le. Muse. 121, 
tab. 76 a. Up to the present time this single locality in Northern 
Georgia is the only station known for the species in the United 
States. 

In 1859 Mitten (Muse. Ind. Or. 127) published as a new species 
of Anomodon from India and China his A. devoliitus, with the follow¬ 
ing diagnosis :—“ Ramis pinnatim ramosis devolutis, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis apice acuminatis acutis dentatis nervo sub siimmum 
apicem evanido. Hnjus specie! fragmenta tantum vidi, Statura 
coloreque plants, A. viticuloso similis. Habitus, ob ramos circi- 
natos devolutos, singiilaris.” 

The authors of Bnjologia Javanica (ii. 228), in enumerating 
A. Toccocb Sulliv. & Lesq. from Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, add 
‘‘A. dewlutiis Mitt.?’’ In Hampe’s herbarium, also, there occurs 
a specimen labelled “ A. Toccooi SulL & Lesq. Celebes. Lacoste,” 
on which Hampe has written “ devoliitus Mitt.” 

With the above exceptions, all authors have considered A. 
Toevoa Sulliv. &Lesq. and A. devoliitus Mitt, as specifically distinct, 
the plant from Georgia, U.S.A., and from Java, Sumatra, and 
Celebes being referred to the former name, and the plant from 
India, China, and Japan to the latter. Comparison of the example 
of A. Toccom issued in Muse. Bor. Amer. no. 240, with Mitten^s 
type of A. devoliitus shows conelusively, however, that the two are 
identical. 

The fruit of the present species is stated by all authors to be 
unknown, whereas in reality a good number of capsules are present 
on the original Indian specimens of A. devoliitus. In the United 
States only perich^tia have been found; the authors of Bryohg. Jav. 
describe the plant as being, in Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, “iibique 
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sterilis ; there is, however, in Schimper’s herbarium, a specimen 
from Sumatra bearing periclimtia. In India, however, fertile plants 
have been collected from three localities. As mentioned above, 
fruit occurs on the original specimens collected by Wallich in NepaL 
There is a specimen at Kew, labelled Nepal, Wallich/' on which 
Wilson has written Leskea revolubilis Wils. MSS.,’^ bearing one 
old capsule. On this specimen Mitten has written Anornodon de- 
volutiis Mitt. In Wilson’s own herbarium we find several speci¬ 
mens from the same locality, with a good number of capsules, 
mostly old and without peristome, but in one case showing an 
obliquely rostrate operculum. On these specimens, labelled 
Kamoon (Wallich),” which bear, besides Leskea revoliibilis, the 
MSS. names L. (jijrata Wils. and L. cirdnata Wils., we find the 
following note :—“ Peristome double, apparently Leskioid, whitish 
or pale yellow ; calyptra smooth (dimidiate ?).” The other fruiting 
examples are in the Kew Herbarium—one fropi ^‘N.W. Himalaya, 
Jaunsar district, below Kathyan, 5-6000 ft. Coll. J. F. Diitliie, 
May 17, 1893, no. 12929 ” ; the other from “ N.W. India; Dis¬ 
trict Debra Dun, Sansidhara, 3000 ft., Oct. 1895. Coll. J. F. 
Duthie.” In both specimens the capsules are deoperculate, with 
the merest trace only of the peristome. The exact structure of the 
peristome remains therefore unknown, but we can add to the 
specific diagnosis of A. Toccocb the following fruiting characters : — 
Oapsula in pedunculo fiexuoso inferne purpureo 12-15 mill, longo 
erecta elliptioa vel obiongo-elliptica 2-2*5 mill, longa 0*9-1 mill, 
lata leptoderma, operculo oblique rostrato.” 

As regards the distribution of A, Toccom^ it appears that the 
species is really much more widely spread than the countries men¬ 
tioned above indicate, and that its true geographical range has been 
obscured by authors having given the plant clifiereiit names when 
growing in different countries. In the first place, however, we 
may note that the species in Asia has received many MS. names. 
This is probably due to the fact that A. Toccom is undoubtedly a 
variable species as to the slenderness or robustness of its branches. 
In Bescherelle’s herbarium there is a specimen labelled “ Anomodcni 
Tocco(b Sulliv. & Lesq., Java” (sent by Lacoste). On this Besche- 
relie has written “A. devolutus Mitt.,” and also (apparently later) 
A, [Herpetineiiroii) riibir/inosultis G. M.” This is a small slender 
state of A, Toccom, and presents characters which might at first 
sight cause it to be regarded as distinct. In this Java specimen, 
and in the Sumatra one in Schimper’s herbarium, the leaves are 
narrower than usual, and are finely and longly acuminate. These 
characters, however, are found only in the leaves of slender 
branches ; in other specimens from Java and Sumatra the robust 
stems bear leaves of the shape shown in Sulliv. Ic. Mus. tab. 76 a, 
f. 3. A longer acumination of the leaf-apex is the general rule for 
leaves towards the base of the branches, and can be seen in the 
American example (Muse. Bor. Amer. no. 240), Convincing proof 
that this slender state with narrow finely acuminate leaves really 
belongs to A, Toccom is furnished by the Indian specimens collected 
by Wallich and others. In these we find, among robust branches 
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bearing broad leaves with a triangularly acute apex, other very 
slender branches with narrow leaves, specially cW’acterized by 
being finely and longiy acuminate (the apex being sometimes 
almost filiform)—in fact, presenting exactly the same characters 
as those found in the Java and Sumatra specimens mentioned 
above. In Hampe’s herbarium there occurs a plant labelled 
‘^A. fiiseinen'is G. M, MSS. Eajmehal hills, S. of Sahibgiinj, c. 
500 ft. (S. Kiirz). Oct. 1870, no. 2780.” On the sheet Hampe 
has written; “ dcvohttu Mitt, proximus,” and ^‘Ab A. deroluto 
Mitt, difiert foliis longioribus aeuminatis tenuioribus diaphanis 
perichffitialibus brevioribus cellulis anguste ovalibus magis pellu- 
cidis.” The plant undoubtedly belongs to A. Toccche (d. devoliitns)^ 
with which it agrees perfectly m habit, areolation, &c. Another 
plant in Hampe’s herbarium is labelled “ Anomodon FermaRui, 
Java; Mt. Gedi & Salak; misit Fersmaiin.” This name is ob¬ 
viously a slip for Teysmanni ” ; the plant is A. Tocvow, 

Outside its recorded distribution we meet with A. Toccom under, 
I believe, three distinct names. The first is Scckera {Pcqnllana) 
Hampe Enum. Muse. Brasil. 43 (1879) { = Aa Herpetineii- 
Ton) janeirends C. M. MSS.) from Brazil, Eio de Janeiro (Glaziou, 
no. 9222). On this plant Cardofc has already remarked fin Paris* 
Index Bryolog. Suppl. p. 14), “ vix ab A, Tovcocb diftert.” These 
Brazilian examples are mostly flagelliferous (in Hampe’s diagnosis 
the description ‘‘ ramis siccis teretibus curvatis, sciuroideis, infcer- 
dum apice filescentibus ” is given), the fiagell^e in some cases 
measuring 4 cm. in length. On account of this character it is 
probable that anyone not having a full series of specimens of 
A, Tovcocb available for comparison might hesitate to regard the 
Brazilian plant as belonging to that species. With a large number 
of specimens before one, however, it is at once seen that the occur¬ 
rence of fiagelle3 is by no means confined to the Brazilian example 
of the species ; we find the fiagelliferous habit as strongly marked 
in Ceylon specimens, Central province, 5000 ft. Thwaites, no. 254,” 
where many of the branches run out at the apex into a slender 
thread-like flagella 4 cm. or more long. The same fiagelliferous 
branches are also to be found in some of the original specimens of 
“ J. decolntH.<i” collected by Wallich in Nepal, the flagella often 
attaining a length of 2 cm. SubflageUiform branches can also be 
seen in some examples of the American plant (Muse. Bor. Amer. 
no. 240). In all other characters (habit, areolation, &c.) Xcckem 
seluroMeff"" agrees perfectly with A. Toccoce, and must, I think, be 
regarded as identical with that species. 

The second name is Anomodon [Eerpetinenron) flageUigerus^ 
which has been given by Muller (Niiov. Giorn. Bot. Ital. 1897, 
p. 273) to a supposed new Chinese moss. The specific diagnosis 
contains the characters:—“ Eainis brevibus usque ad pollicares 
accedentibus valde flexiiosis apice subcireinatis tenuibus plus minus 
remotis simplicibns, sed ex siimmitate flagella nonniilia tenerrima 
viridissima minutifoiia exmittentibus.” The description concludes 
with the remark: “ Surculo fiageUifero ab omnibus congeneribus 
serratis prima scrutatione distinctissima species.” The description 
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of the moss above cjuoted, together with the other characters given 
ill the diagnosis, made me suspect that Muller was describing 
merely the flagelliferous state of A. Toccoa, and this supposition 
was found to be correct on obtaining, through the kindness of Dr. 
P. Hennings, the loan of the original specimen of '' A, flagellujernH:' 
This specimen, from China interior, prov. Schen-si, Sciie-kin- 
tsuen, ad latera montiiim Tsin-liu ; parce inter alios miiscos (J. 
Giraldi, 28 Dec. 1895, Bryotheca B. Levier, 1896, no. 1479),” 
consists of only a few fragmentary barren stems, and in habit, 
shape, and areolation of leaf, &g., agrees exactly with slender (often 
flagelliferous) examples of A, Toccocb from India, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, and Japan. 

Under the third name we find a more remarkable extension of 
the range of A. Toccoa. In looking through the species of Anomodon 
in the Kew Herbarium, I was struck by the resemblance in habit of an 
African moss named A, rohustus Eebm. with that of A. Toccocb^ and, 
after a close comparison of the plants, I have not been able to find 
any characters by which they can be separated. No description of 
“ A, robustus ” has apparently been published ; the specimens were 
issued, without a diagnosis, in Eehmann’s Muse. Austr.-Afric. 
nos. 639 and 639 b, from respectively Natal; in monte Kwat- 
lamba ad Laingsneck{Behmann),” and Transvaaiia : in umbrosis 
mont. Kwatlamba supra Lydenburg (leg. MacLea).” These African 
specimens represent a fairly robust state of A, Toccocb, and in habit 
and leaf-characters quite agree with the examples collected by 
Wallich in Nepal, and with specimens from Hongkong. 

It appears, therefore, that the synonymy and distribution of the 
present species are as follows;— 

Anomodon Tocoois Sulliv. & Lesq. Muse. Bor. Amer. no. 240 ; 
Sulliv. Muse. Unit. States, 658 (58 1 (1856); Sulliv. Ic. 
Muse. 121, tab. 76 a (1864); Lesq. & James, Man. Moss. N. 
Amer. 306 (1884); Paris, Index Bryolog. (Actes Soc. Linn. 
Bord. xlvi. 55 (1893)). 

A, demlutm Mitt. Muse. Ind. Or. 127 (1859); Paris, Index 
Bryolog. [l,c. 63). 

Neckera {Papillaria) sciuroides Hpe. Enum. Muse. Brasil. 43 
(1879); Par. Index Bryolog. (/. c. 1. 150 (1896)). 

Thmmmim Toccocb (Sulliv. & Lesq.), Kindb, Eiirop. and N, 
Amer. Bryin. i. 44 (1897). 

A. (Hcf’petmetu'on) flagelligerus C. M. Niiov. Giorn. Bot. Ital. 
n. s. iv. 273 (1897); Par. Index Bryolog. Sup^fi. 14 (1900) 
(errore flagelUfrom). 

A, janeire7isis 0. M. MSS.; Par. Index Bryolog. SuppL 14 
(1900). 

A. robustus Eebm. Muse. Austr. Afric. nos, 639, 689 b ; Par. 
Index Bryolog. (Actes Soc. Linn. Bord. xlvi. 55 (1893)). 

Neckera fiepalense Tayl. MSS. {Jide Sulliv. & Lesq.). 

A. Taylori Sulliv. & Lesq. MSS. 

Leskea remhihilis, L, gyrata, and L, ciremata Wils. MSS. 

A, fusemervis 0. M. MSS. 

A. {Merpetineuron) nihiginosnhis C. M. MSS. 

A» Fersmamii [Teysrnanyii] Hpe. MSS, 
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Distribution.— N, America : U.S.A. : Northern G-eorgia, Toccoa 
Fails (Lesc^uereiix)! 

8. America: Brazil, Eio Janeiro (Glazioii, no. 9222)! 

Gsfa; India: Nepal (Wallich), c. fr. 1; lOiasia, Moflong (Hb. 
Griffith, no. 3)!; Khasia, Koilong (Herb. Ind. Or, Hook.f. & Thom¬ 
son) I ;Hvashmir (Little Thibet), Niibra, alt. 11,000 ft., coll. T. Thom¬ 
son (Herb. Ind. Or. Hook.’ f. & Thomson) !; Gbota, Nagpore 
(Ball)!; Biiisar, 7-8000 ft. (Strachey)!; Dehra Dun district, Saii- 
sidhara, 3000 ft., Oct. 1895 (J. F. Duthie), c. fr. 1; N.W. Hima¬ 
laya, Jaiinsar district, below Kathyan, 5-6000 ft., May 17, 1893 
(J. F. Diithie, no. 12,929), c. fr.!; Eajmehai hills, S. of Sahibgunj, 
c. 500 ft. (S. Kurz, Oct. 1870, no. 2780)!. 

Ceylon: Central prov. 5000 ft. (Thwaites, no. 254) !. 

Sumatra! 

Java : Mt. Gede and Salak(Teysmann)! 

Celebes (Lacoste) ! 

China : City wall, Ningpo (Oldham, June, 1861)!; Hongkong, 
1879 and 1889 (0. Ford, nos. 223, 282) 1 ; prov. Schen-si, Sche- 
kin-tsiien, ad latera montium Tsin-liu (J. Giraldi, 28 Dee. 1895) I 

Japan: (Moseley, * Challenger’ Expedit., April-May, 1875)!; 
Nagasaki (J. G. Veitch)!; Shikoku & Tosa (Makino) (fide Bro- 
tlierus). 

Africa: Natal; in monte Ewatlamba ad Laingsneck (Eeh- 
mann) ! ; Transvaal; in iimbrosis mont. Ewatlamba supra Lyden- 
biirg (MacLea) I. 

(19). Anomodon tristichus Schimp. MSS. 

Jaeger, Adumbr. ii. 306 (1878); Par. Index bryolog. (Actes Soc. 
Limi. Bord. xlvi. 55 (1893). — The moss bearing this name in 
Schimper’s herbarium, from “ Gronekloof, Cape of Good Hope,” 
proves, on examination, to be identical with Triquetrella trhtkha O. M. 
in Ost. Bot. Zeit. 1897, p. 422 [Zifgodon tristichus C. M. in Bot. Zeit, 
1855, p. 764). 

(20). African Mosses. 

The following species of mosses have been collected on the Gold 
Coast by Mr. W. H. Johnson, Curator, Botanic Gardens, Gold 
Coast; and at Old Calabar by Mr. J. H. Holland, late Curator of 
the Botanic Gardens, Old Calabar. The specimens are in the Eew 
Herbarium. 

Gold Coast : Octohlepliarxim albidum Hedw,, c. fr., on soil in axils 
of palm-leaves, swamps near Aburi, Jan. 1901; Flagiothecium 
apjtijcliopsis C. M., e. fr., Aburi, Jan. 1901; Hookeria {CalUcostella) 
africana Mitt., rocks, waterfall, Aburi, Jan. 1901 ; Neckera disticka 
Hedw., c. fr., on trees in swamps, E. Akim, Dec. 1900; Ectropotheeium 
{Vesicularid) oreadeJplmm (C. Mtill.) Broth., c. fr., swamps, Aburi, 
Jan. 1901 ; Thiddium involvens (Hedw.) var. Thommnum Broth. 
{= T, petradelphus G. Miill. in sched.), rocks, Aburi, Jan. 1901 ; 

gratiim (P. Beauv.) Jaeg. {= T, micropteris C. Miill. in Dusen 
Muse. Afric. nr. 65), c. fr., rocks, Aburi, Jan. 1901; Tliamnium 
leptojAeris 0. MiiiL, clinging on rocks, M’praesu Hills, 1700 ft., April, 
1900; SyrrJiopodon disciformis Dusen., M’praesu Hills, 1700 ft., 
April, 1900. 
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Old Calabar : Octohlepharnm albidiim Heclw., c. fr., on oil palm, 
May, 1900; Calyrnperes {HyophUina) meyamitrium C. Mull., c. fr., on 
oil palm, May, 1900; Eeiropotheciiim. {Vesicidaria) oreadelplium (C. 
Miill.) Broth., c. fr., on trees, May, 1900. 


Explanation of Plate 427. 

Pigs. 1-10 .—Tortula {Sijntrioliia) prostmta Mont. 1. Part of x^lant, about 
nat. size. 2. Stem-leaf (slightly flattened) x 17. 8. Apex of same x 100. 

4. Areolation of same, at one-third from the apex, showing the limb x 270. 

5. Marginal areolation of the same, near the base x 170. 6, 7. Transverse 
section of the same at about the middle, showing the revolute margin x 270. 
8. Perichaetial leaf (flattened) x 20. 9, 10. Two capsules x 10. 

Pigs. 11-13 .—Pogonatum microstomum P;. Br. ex Schwaegr. 11. Transverse 
section of a leaf, from an Indian specimen, x 270. 12, 18. Marginal cells of 

lamella, lateral view, x 270—12, from an Indian specimen ; 13, from a Chinese 
specimen. 

Pigs. 14, 15 .—Lyellia crispa B. Br. 14. Part of a transverse section of a 
leaf X 270. 15. Lamella, lateral view x 270. 

(In the preceding part of these Notes, p. 340, line 16 from foot, the number 
of this plate is wrongly given as 426.) 


MOENCHIA QUATEBNELLA: 

ITS Early History and Geographical Distribution. 

By Frederic N. Williams, F.L.S. 

The genus Moemhia was founded by Ehrbart (Beitr. ii. p. 178 
[1787]) in honour of Conrad Monch, a professor at Marburg, and 
author of a Flora of Lower Hesse, upon the Sagina erecta of 
Linnasiis, which he named M. quaternella. The earliest reference 
to M, quaternella is as a British plant by John Bayin 1670, of 
which he gives the following account:—Holosteum minimum 
tetrapetalon, sive Alsine tefcrapetalos caryophylloides. The least 
Stitchwort, Badix ei alba, fibris donata. Cauliculi pliires semi¬ 
palmares, tenues, infirmi, rotundi, rubentes, crebris geniculis 
intereepti. Ad singula genicula apponuntur folia ex adverse bina, 
cauiem fere amplectentia, dimidium vix digit urn longa, e basi 
latiuscula in acutum mucronem sensim desinentia. Flores in 
summitatibns ramulorum albi, quadrifolii, e calyce quadrifoiio, qua 
nota a reliquis hujus generis omnibus satis distinguitur. Vere 
floret, in glareosis sterilioribus frequens.” 

In the second edition, to the same description “ C ” is added in 
the margin, indicating those plants which are to he found in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge; though ‘'the least stitchwort ” is 
not mentioned in Bay’s earlier work, Catalogus Plantarimi circa 
Gantahrigiam^ published anonymously in 1660. Though not de¬ 
finitely mentioned, its implied occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge in 1677 is the first locality-record for the plant. There 
were, however, two supplements to the Cambridge Catalogue ; the 
first printed in 1668, and the second printed in 1685. It is in this 
second appendix, as it is called, compiled by John Bay and 

*** Catalogus Plantanm Anglicey ed. i. p. 168 (1670); ed. ii. p. 163 (1677). 
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Peter Dentj that the name of a definite locaiit}^ for the plant is 
giTen for the first time. After the Latin description copied from, 
the earlier worh, as given above, the authors state the place where 
the specimens were found as “ nigh that gate of C4amimgay Park 
which is next the town.” This appendix of seventeen leaves is 
not paged, and the statement occurs on the ninth page after the 
introductory paragraphs. 

The next reference to the plant is by Pierre Magnol.'" In his 
small octavo volume, printed at Montpellier, a scarce book, of 
which few copies exist, it is described under the name of ‘‘ Alsine 
verna glabra”; the author being apparently unaware of Bay’s 
previous account of the same ]3laiit. Magnol’s account is as 
follows :—Piantulam inveni circa pratulum luci Grramuntii (in 
quo oopiose creseit gratiola) vere cum flore et seminibiis, quse in 
quibusdam accedit ad Aif^inem veniam Lxifjd, radiculam exilis est, 
circa qiiam aliquot folioia angusta, oblonga, glabra oriuntur : cauli- 
cuius uncias tres altus, duobus aut tribus articulis distinctiis est, 
binis foliis articiilum amplectentibus: ad secundum, vel tertium 
articulum cauliculus dividitur in duos vel tres, quorum quiiibet 
florem iiuicum habet foliolis albis constantem, quibus qiiatuor folia 
viridia acuta supposita sunt, succedit loculus oblongiis minuto 
semine pleiius.” While Bay carefully describes the habit of the 
plant, the characters of the fiower and fruit are clearly indicated in 
MagiioFs description. Two years later, in Bay’s principal work, 
the description is repeated,! and in an abbreviated form in his 
subsequent Synopsis,I where, for the first time, Magnol’s plant is 
mentioned and identified with the specimens he had previously 
described. Bay also adds a note as to the plant being easily 
overlooked, “ parvitate sua, quodque cito evanescat; foliis fere 
caryopliylleis, flore tetrapetalo, et florendi tempore facile innotescit.” 

On p. 1005 of the former work Bay refers to two plants de¬ 
scribed by Parkinson (1640) under “ Lychnis.” The first of these 
appears to me to be identical with the common English form of 
Silene gallica; of the second, Ray says he knows nothing of its 
occurrence in England, huic autem ultimae nihil a nobis simile 
in Anglia nec visum, nec auditum.” In the third volume of 
Bubani’s remarkable Flora Fyremsa^ which has Just come to hand, 
this other plant is queried as possibly identical with Moenchia 
quaternella; but as its identity cannot be satisfactorily established, 
I have not mentioned it at the outset as the earliest reference. 
Parkinson, in the work cited,§ describes it under the name of 
“Lychnis tenuifolia altera,” and gives it an English name, “the 
least wild Campion.” The same plants are again mentioned fifteen 
years afterwards by How,li Ms uncompromising critic, who writes of 

* Botanicoii Monspeliense, p. 14 (1686). 

f Historia Flantanan, ii. p. 1025 (1688). 

I Synopsis Methodica Stirpiiim BHtannicarum, ed. i. p. 145 (1690); eel, ii. 

p. 206 (1696). 

§ Theatriim Botanictim, p. 138, n. 9 (1640). 

II Stiipimi lUiistrationes, p. 98 (1655); a book compiled from Lobefis un- 
published inaEuscripts. 
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them, These two are not spoken of by any other, and grow in 
divers places in our own land”; and he refers to the second (our 
supposed plant) as Lychnis exilis sive tenuifolia altera.” Biibani 
may be right, but Parkinson’s description is bald and vague. 

The next fact to note in the history of the species is the definite 
record of its occurrence on Hampstead Heath, in Middlesex, by 
J. Petiver* * * § ** in 1695. In the following year it was recorded in 
Sicily by Ciipani,! and in his posthumous work | specimens of 
M. qiuiteniella were for the first time figured, under the name of 
“ Alsine tenuis, Lini foliis, paiilo brevioribus, glaueis.” A third 
edition of Pi-ay’s Synopsis § W'as undertaken by Dillenius, and 
published by him in 1724, in which the plant is again figured, 
though not so w’'ell drawn as in Ciipani’s work; and this is the 
figure which is cited by Linmeus in Ms description of Scujina erecta,'\ 
The year after the appearance of Cupani’s volume of plates, the 
plant was figured by Barrelier,*! under the name of “ Cliamfelinum 
gramineo sen acuto folio ” ; and again by Yaillant'*”-' in 1727, under 
MagnoFs name of “ Alsine verna glabra.” Two later references to 
the plant (both cited by Linn£eus)^are interesting; one by J. S. 
Guettardjtt who records it from Etampes, in the department of 
Seine-et-Oise, and the other by T. F. Dalibard,|;i; in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris—in both cases referred to under tlie name of “ Sagina 
scapis unifloris,” the latter author simply quoting Guettard’s refer¬ 
ence. It may be mentioned that Dillenius adds a note, “ common 
in the spring on Blackheath.” 

Among the many volumes of the Sloane herbarium preserved 
in the Natural History Museum are to be found six authentic speci¬ 
mens of Ji. quaterneUa. 

(1) In voi. IS, fol. 88, no. 6; a specimen labelled “ vero syl- 
vestre,” collected near Paris by Moses Oharas, from a collection 
sold by his son to Sloaiie. 

(2) In vol. 56, fol. 110, no, 1 ; on a sheet containing most of 
the forms included by Kay in Alsine,” placed side by side for 
comparison; among the plants given to Sloane by Dr. Paul, pro¬ 
bably gathered in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, as Dr. Paul 
was attached to the faculty of medicine there. 

(3) and (4) In vol. 85 a, fol. 70, no. 3, and fol. 176, no. 3; 
specimens gathered by Plukenet. 


* Gribson’s translation of Camden’s Britannia, 1695 (list of Middlesex plants 
on pp. BB5-340). 

t Hortus Catholicus, p. 7 (1696). 

I Panphyton Sicidim, ii. t. 252 (171B). 

§ Page 344, t. 15, f. 4 (1724). 

}j Species Plantar mi, ed. i. p. 128. 

U Pi. Gall. Bispan. Ital. Obs. icon. t. 1165, f. 2 (ed. Jussieu, 1714), 

** Botanicon Parisiense, p. 6, t. 3, f. 2 (ed. Boerhave, 1727). 
ft Observations sur les Plantes,^ ii. p. 276 (1747), a work based on unpublished 
material left by Francois P4scurain (1658-1740). 

ft Flora: Parisiensis Prodromus, p. 56 (1749); chiefly useful as being a 
compilation extracted and arranged from three or four larger books which do 
not seem to be now^ obtainable. 
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(5) In Tol. IM, foL 10, no. 31 ; one of Buddie’s specimens. 

(6) In voL 311, foi, 61, no. 1; a specimen from Uvedale’s her- 
barium. 

In Bay’s European herbarium, which is also kept separate, I was 
unable to find any specimen of the plant. 

In the British Herbarium, the old specimens include one from 
Sir J. Banks’s collection, gathered near Woolwich; a plant from 
Hyde Park in one of the fascicles issued by J. Dickson {Hort. Sicc. 
Britannicum, 1793-1799); and another gathered by Hugh Davies 
in the isle of xiiiglesey (about 1805). 

Ciirtis"' gives an excellent figure of the plant, and in his account 
of it says :—We meet with it abundantly on most of the heaths 
about London, particularly on Blacldieath. ... If the season prove 
dry, as hath been most unusually the case this year, 1779, the 
stalk is generally simple ; but if the ground be moist, it throws out 
many stalks, which first spread on the earth, and afterwards become 
upright, as is represented in the middle figure.” 

Geographical Distribution in Europe, 

Moenchia qiiaternella is met with in all the countries of Western, 
Southern, and Central Europe, and is absent from the northern and 
eastern parts of the Continent. It is by no means a common plant; 
though it occurs, perhaps, more frequently than its records show, 
for, being an early-fiowering annual, it is easily overlooked. After 
fioweriiig the plant dries up, and becomes even less conspicuous, as 
Bay pointed out in his first mention of the plant. The distribution 
has been here worked out from authentic specimens and records, 
and is more limited than local floras show. Not only has it been 
confused with M. octandra, and eastern varieties of ill. Mantica been 
mistaken for it, but its evident introduction in Moldavia, Hungary, 
and on the coast of Prussia, as well as other places, has been over¬ 
looked. The species is found in England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and in 
two provinces of Austria (Kiistenlaud and Bohemia). The European 
limits are as given below :— 

Northern limit, England, 55^40'.—Specimens iiiH. C. Watson’s 
herbarium at Iiew, from the Spindleston hills in Northumberland, 
collected by W. Eichardson in 1850, and from the basaltic rocks at 
Howiok by G. E. Tate in 1851. Pound also on the basalt at 
Eatehwood, near Belford, and further south in the same county at 
Embleton (cf. Baker d' Tait, PL Northumberland and Durham 
[1867], p. 135). 

Southern limit, Sicily, 37° 20'.—Todaro’s specimens from Yalde- 
nione (PL Sic. exs. no. 655), and Tornabene’s from the base of 
Mt. Etna, near Catania (PL Aetnea, i. [1889], p. 181). The plant 
occurs also on the Madonie hills in the Palermo district {Gimone), 
and other parts of the island, except in the Syracuse district. 

Eastern limit, Prussia, 17°.—At the village of Tarnast, near 
Breslau, in the province of Silesia, Reported elsewhere in Germany, 

* FL Londimmis, ed, i (1779), 1.136 (Sagina erecta ); ed, ii. vol. i, fasc, 2, 
U 12 {MoencMa glmica]. 
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from Luckau and Jliterbog, in tlie provinoe of Brandenburg [Garcke, 
FL Beutschl. ed. 1895, p. 103) ; near Leipzig, in Basouy {Reichm- 
hack): Osterfeld, in Prussian Saxony {Schliephacke). 

Western limit, Portugal, 8^ 40'.—^Near Oporto Boletiiii d. Soc. 
Broteriana, 1887); near Coimbra, 1877 (FL Lusit. no. 284, i^.rlierb. 
hort. Conimbricensi); Serra da Caveira, above Grandola (Dareau, 
1880). 

Ill England the plant is found on dry gravelly pastures and 
commons, fairly well distributed in the south, becoming less 
frequent towards the north, until in the northern counties it is 
only met with occasionally in scattered localities. It is not found 
in Scotland, Ireland, or the Isle of Man. As to altitude, it occurs 
at the seadevel in Kent, and ascends to 360 metres in the hills of 
Carnarvonshire. Of the fifty-three English counties, it is now 
known to occur in forty-one ; also in the Channel Isles. In York¬ 
shire, it grows only on Grimbald’s Crag, Knaresborough, and about 
the Wickersley fly quarries near Botherham; and has not been 
reported either from the North or the East Biding. In Cumber¬ 
land, it is reported from St. Bees and Coulderton in Mr. J. Q. 
Baker’s Flora of English Lake District (1885) ; but there is no 
mention of it in Mr. W. Hodgson’s recent Flora of Cumberland 
(1898). In the following twelve counties there are no records 
of its occurrence:—Westmoreland, Lincoln, Butland, Hunting¬ 
don, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, 
Brecknock, Merioneth, and Denbigh, In H. 0. Watson’s her¬ 
barium are luxuriant specimens from Moulsey Hurst, in Surrey, 
collected by himself in 1861, almost of the habit of AT. Mantiea, On 
the cliffs of Guernsey, Mr. I. H. Burkili, in 1891, found specimens 
of a dwarf form, of which the flowering stem measures barely two 
centimetres, with small leaves crowded at the base. 


THE BULBIFOBM SEEDS OF CEBTAIN AMARYLLIDEiE. 

By a. B. Bendle, M.A., D.Sc. 

[We are indebted to tbe Council of the Boyal Horticultural 
Society for permission to reprint the following paper from its 
Journal (vol. xxvi. August, 1901, pp. 89-96), and for the loan of 
the blocks by which it is illustrated. 

Salisbury’s drawings, to which reference is made, were presented 
by Dr. J. E. Gray to the Department of Botany in 1866. They 
were mounted in six quarto volumes, but Avere not arranged 
systematically; this is now being done, in order to render them 
readily available for reference. They form a very valuable col¬ 
lection, and amply justify Salisbury’s reputation for careful and 
minute research. An account of his MSS. and collections will 
be found in Gray’s preface to Salisbury’s fragment The Genera of 
Plants, published in 1866. 

The volume of Hermann’s drawings, to which Dr. Bendle 
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refers, foraied the fifth volume of his Herbarium, and was acquired 
by Sir Joseph Banks with the four volumes containing plants in 
179B. Mr. Boulger, in his interesting sketch of the History of 
Ceylon Botany appended to Trimen’s Flora of Ceylon, seems to be 
unaware that these drawings are in this country. Liniiseus (in his 
XDreface to Flora Zeylanica) thus describes the volume: “Quinta 
clemiim tomiis, ut pr^eedentes in forma atlantica, icones cireiter 
400 no varum plantarum zeylanicarum continebit artificiosa manii 
delineatas.” The drawings are in large part named by LinnsBUS 
and annotated by Bryander ; three of them are reproduced in Flora 
Zeylanica .— Ed. Jouhn. Bot.] 

Some discussion having arisen as to the true character of these 
structures and their mode of germination, it seemed worth while to 
look up the literature of the subject. 

Paul Hermann, in his Rorti Acadcmici Liujihino-Batavi Cataloyns 
(1687), p. 684, mentions them in CrimDn aaiaticiua (which he calls 
“ Liiium zeylanicum umbeiliferum et bulbiferiim”), as “ semina 
fiisca angiilosa, qnm in buibos grandescunt, conceptacula disrum- 
punt et germina protrudunt”; he says that the same “semina 
bnlbacea” are to be observed in other “liliaceous” plants. Her¬ 
mann’s figure is reduced from an excellent drawing (no. 131 in his 
collection, now in the Department of Botany, British Museum). 

A hundred years later, Gaertuer, in his De Fructibus (i. p. 42, 
t. xiii.), describes and figures fruits and seeds of Bulbine asiatim. 
There is some doubt as to the plant to which Gaertner refers. The 
large number of seeds in the ovary-chambers precludes Crtniim 
adaikiim^ with which Biiibine adatica has been considered syn¬ 
onymous. He states that the numerous flattened triquetrous 
seeds have a double integument, the outer of which is thick and 
“ coriaceo-spongiosum,” and include a fleshy endosperm and 
monocotydedonons embryo, which very soon grows out into a 
terete bulb-bearing shoot, so that the ri]3e capsule is often Ailed 
with germinating bulbils instead of seeds. 

F. K. Medicus, in his Pjliui^enphydoloijic-Ahhandliinyen (1808) 
(ii. p. 127), refers to a tuber-formation in the capsule of Crinmn 
hracteatum. 

In his Prodroiniis (1810), Robert Brown mentions the bulbiform 
seeds of Crlniim, AmaryllU, and Calostemma, which, he says (p. 297)j 
consist of a fleshy substance, often green outside, of a cellular 
nature, and wfithout spiral vessels, which, inasmuch as it is organic 
and grows by intussusception, can hardly be called albumen; 
witliin is a monocotyledonous embryo. In a paper on some 
remarkable deviations from the usual structure of seeds (Trans. 
Linn. Soc. xii. p. 143), published in 1818, he again refers to 
them, but says: “On a more careful inspection, of those seeds 
at least in which the separation precedes the visible formation 
of the embryo, I now find very distinct spiral vessels—these enter 
at the umbilicus, ramify in a regular manner in the substance of 
the fleshy mass, and appear to have a certain relation to the central 
cavity where the embryo is afterwards formed.” But a far more com- 
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plete aecoimt of these structures was given by a former Secretary of 
our [the Eoyal Horticultural] Society, Richard Anthony Salisbury. 
Salisbury’s great desire was to publish a Genera Pknitanimj but the 
work never appeared, At his death in 1829 he left a large qiiaiitity 
of MSS. and beautifully executed drawings, which are now in the 
Department of Botany at the British Museum. A fragment of the 
Genera was printed in 1806 ; it comprises a considerable portion of 
the petaloid monocotyledons. Salisbury subdivides AmanjUidacea, 
as we now understand them, into a number of orders, one of which, 
Amarylhidem'^' (p. 120), is distinguished from all the others by cha¬ 
racters of stamens and corolla, and, ‘‘what I deem most essential, 
in the bulbiform fleshy seeds, hitherto accompanied with a solid 
peduncle; so that when we cannot obtain the former, a tolerably 
good conjecture of their nature may be formed by the latter. These 
bulbiform seeds are often whitish or tinged with pink till exposed 
to the air, when they gradually assume a green hue, sometimes so 
dark as to be nearly black, but howsoever dark they may be always 
known by their thick fleshy coat, hitherto in Amaryllidem devoid of 
albumen ; if only a few in each cell, they are generally large and 
irregularly shaped, not unlike small Potatos.” He criticizes Ker’s 
suggestion as to their being an accidental and alternate mode of 
fructification, and says: “After a great many enquiries of our 
nurserymen and gardeners, I do not hesitate to reply, that all 
those species which have these bulbiform seeds never produce any 
other sort; neither are they peculiar to Amaryllidea, but occur in 
the preceding as w^ell as the following orders of Pancratem and 
Strum arm; here, however, they begin and terminate for aught 
I know to the contrary.“With respect to their structure,” he 
says, “many which I first dissected in 1790 at different periods of 
their growth, from the distinct vessels near their margin left no 
doubt in my mind that the great mass consisted of a thick fleshy 
coat.” He also criticizes Brown’s statement that in some cases the 
seed separates before the embryo is formed; “many observations, 
lately repeated out of deference to his authority, convince me that 
these bulbiform seeds, so far from being detached before their 
embryo becomes visible, adhere to the dissepiments of the peri- 
carpium till it is not only formed but very often sprouts.” The 
radicular edge of the embryo “is invariably directed towards the 
micropyle, but when the seed swells to a large size this is removed 
by dilation of the hilum to a considerable distance from the 
nourishing duet, being placed at the opposite end of the hilum 
as in Leguviinom ; and by the time many of these seeds are ripe, 
all traces both of micropyle and hilum, except the cicatrix of the 
nourishing ducts, nearly vanish; the original disc of the hilum is, 
however, often concave. After the radicle comes out of the fleshy 
coat at the micropyle, the facility with which it forces a passage 
through other substances is astonishing, rarely turning out of its 
way, but piercing an adjacent seed of the opposite ceil in those 


* Comprises Crinmi, Ammocharis, Bu^ha7ie, Amaryllis^ Bninsvigiai Nerimt 
Lycoris, Hessea, and Garyolyza, 
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capsules wMcli do uofc split, or the membranous coat of the capsule 
itself [see fig. i.], apparently with as much ease as the lightest 
earth, and often in a direction contrary to gravitation. Any botanist 
desirous of seeing this need only to tie a piece of muslin round the 
capsule of Ainarijliis longifolia L. a little before it is ripe, and by 
placing that afterwards in any moist part of the stove, he will soon 
find the seeds sewed together by their radicles as completely as by 
a piece of string, see Tab. fig. Before the plumule or first leaf is 
evolved, an incipient bulb forms at its base, the outer coat of that 
being part of the cotyledon, to which physical law I know no ex¬ 
ception, tiiougli the deity has probably ordained that no physical 
law shall be universal.’' 



Fig. i.— Amuiocharh falcata Herb, with a seed germinatiiig in the capsule, 
Aiirii 26, 1814; the capsule was ripe in October, and had stood all winter. To 
the left, a germinating seed removed from the capsule. 

From a drawing by E. A. Salisbury. 

The figure to w-hich Salisbury refers, and which was not pub¬ 
lished, I find among his drawings ; it is reproduced in fig. ii. 

Although Brown and Salisbury were quite clear as to the true 
seed-character of these structures, it is evident that some divergence 
of opinion existed, for in 1824 Achiiie Eichard, in a paper entitled 
“ Observations sur les prefcendus hulhilles qui se developpent dans 
iiiiterieur des capsules de quelques especes de CrinumA' (Annales 
Set. Wat. ii. 12), refers to the great number of authors who have 
spoken of fleshy bulbils developing in the interior of capsules and 
replacing the seeds in Crlman, Amaryllis, &c., and says that, having 
had the opportunity of observing the pretended bulbils in Orimm 
asiaticiimj erubescenSf and taitense, he has assured himself of the 
error of the above statements. He gives a description (with figs.) 
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of tile structure of the seeds and the early stages of germination. 
He describes an integument (a sort of brownish epidermis, thick, 
dry, and peeling irregularly) enclosing a thick cellular endosperm, 
containing no vessels and becoming greenish towards the exterior, 
and a small embryo near the base of the endosperm. In germi¬ 
nation the radicle makes its way out and grows downwards, soon 
drawing from the grain the cotyledon, which then elongates. 

From the above notes we see that some discrepancy existed in 
the views held as to the nature of the fleshy substance surrounding 
the embryo. Brown finds that, in certain cases at any rate, it 
contains vascular tissue; Salisbury also says that spiral vessels 
enter at the hilum, but are chiefly distributed along the margin of 
the fleshy mass, and that the great mass consisted of a thick fleshy 
coat. Bichard, on the other hand, in the species of which 

he examined, refers the fleshy mass to endosperm. 



the cotyledonary sheath sli, is developing, the first leaf I having already 
emerged. The long cotyledon c still communicates with the seed from which 
it is absorbing nourishment. A j)recisely similar seedling is developing from h, 
iJ. The same as 2, but the seed h has been cut open. Note at h the swollen 
sucker formed by the apex of the cotyledon. 

From a drawing by B. A. Salisbury. 

The germination of the seed as figured by Salisbury (fig. iii.) 
and Eichard, and referred to by others, follows a course common to a 
number of monocotyledons. F. E. L. Fischer, for instance (in his 
Beitrag, z, botan. System: die Eivistenz ci Monocotyledanen und d. 
Poly cotyledon en hetreffend, published at Zurich in 1812), classes, 
from the point of view of their germination, Crinimi and Amaryllis 
with fleshy seeds, with Plimnix and other Palms, &c., and says: 

The peripheral end of the cotyledon with the contained embryo 
protrudes from the seed and elongates worm-like more or less, often 

Journal of Botany. — Vol. 39. [Nov. 1901.] 2 b 
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for several inches. The radicle elongates in the same direction. 
, . . The place directly above the piioctuni saiiens, where de¬ 

velopment is going on [hr, the base of the cotyledonary sheatli 
siiiToiiiidiiig the plumule] swells and takes on a bulb form.” 

In 1840 a Diiich botanist, H. C, van Hall (Tijdsch. Xat, Geschied. 
vii, pp. 140-164), gave a full and well-illustrated account of the 
fruit, seed, and method of germination in Crlnum capense. He takes 
the same vie'w of the structure of the bulbiform seed as did Richard 
(see p. 146); his figures (fig. iv.) show well the elongation of the 
cotyledonary sheath carrying downwards the small radicle, the 




Tig. hi.— CrinuNi lonyi/oUum Tliiinb. (AmarpUis longifolia L.). 1. Seed 

germinating— a, seed ; r, radicle; e, cotyledon; h, first leaf; sli, base of sheatli 
of cotyledon which is already thickening to form the outermost bulb-scale, 
inside sh is the plumule. 2. Sucker, s, formed at the tip of the cotyledon by 
which the nourishment in the endosperm is absorbed for the use of the 
seedling. 3. Section of germinating seed showing the sucker, s, of the cotyledon 
lying in the endosperm. 

From a drawing by E. A. Salisbury. 

Upper end of the cotyledon remaining in the seed to form a swollen 
sucker by means of which the nonrishment in the endosperm is 
gradually absorbed. The plumule is surrounded by the base of the 
cotyledonary sheath, where the bulb very soon begins to develop, 
the sheath forming the outermost scale. His figures also illiisia’ate 
the different length which the cotyledonary sheath attains under 
different circumstances. In one case where a seed w^as allowed to 
germinate at the edge of a board, and not supplied either with food 
or moisture, the radicle was carried vertically downwards by a 
cotyledonary growth sis times the largest diameter of the seed in 
length, and still showed no trace of the leaf succeeding the cotyledon. 

Later workers enable us to reconcile the differing statements as 
to the exact nature of the fleshy mass surrounding the embryo* In 
1857 Henri Baiilon {BidL Soc. Bot» Fr, iv. p. 1020) showed that in 
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Bymenocallk speciosa the two integuments of the ovule after fertili¬ 
zation become much thickened, and fuse together with the nuceliiis 
to form the thick fleshy mass surrounding the embryo. Vascular 



iv.— Crmuni capense Herb. 1. Seed cut longitudinally, showing 
contained embryo—?•, radicle ; c, cotyledon. 2. Germinating seed—r, radicle ; 
c, cotyledon; 5, first leaf of plumule. 3. A dry seed germinating on the edge 
of a board: the cotyledon has grown to a great length, the first leaf of the 
plumule has not yet broken from the cotyledonary sheath. 4. Longitudinal 
section of the cotyledonary sheath showing also the long, narrow first leaves of 
the plumule. The sheath which ultimately forms the outermost bulb-scale is 
already thickening. 5. Sucker-like end of cotyledon which remains in tire seed. 

After H. 0. van Hall, in Tijdschr. v. NatuurL GescMed, vii. t. iii. Leiden, 
1840. 

tissue derived from the outer integumeut can be seen. In the next 
year Priilieux {Aim, ScL Nat. ser. 4, ix. 97 (1858)) confirmed Baillon’s 
statements on Hymenoeallis (except that he states that the fleshy 
coat arises purely from the primine), but showed that in Amaryllis 
Bellaionna^ Cmmm eruhescem, C, giganteim, 6\ taitense^ and C. 

2 E 2 
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luipemv tile ovtth'-^ arc naked, and that tae fleshy coat is derived 
from a large development of endosperm, on the outside of ■wliicli the 
remains of the iiuceliiis forms a thin membrane. Moreoverj no 
vascular tissue occurs in the fleshy coat. 

A, Braun [Ann. Sci. Nat, ser. 4, xiv. p. 9 (I860)) shortly after¬ 
wards confirmed Prillieux’s observations on the occurrence of tivo 
kinds of fleshy seeds, which he named bulbous, where the outer of 
the two integuments of the ovule forms the fleshy seed-coat (as in 
Hgnumocallis), and tuberculous (as in Crinuni, &c.) respectively. He 
also drew attention to the fact, noted by Brown, that in some of the 
fleshy seeds (those in which their separation precedes the visible 
formation of the embryo ) spiral vessels do occur in the fleshy mass, 
though Brown had previously stated in the Prodromus (p. 297) that 
the mass was purely celliiiar. The recognition of the existence of 
the two kinds of seeds helped to explain these differences. Brami 
also noted that several embryos might occur in one seed in Hymeno- 
callis. 





Fio. V. — Calostemma Cunmnuliami Ait. 1. Two anatropous ovules—'' 
m, micropyle; a, an aril-like outgrow^th which ultimately forms a cap on top of 
the bulb. 2. Longitudinal section of one of the ovules shown in 1, showing the 
inner, ?, and outer, i \ integuments surrounding the nucellus, ii, in which is seen 
the embryo-sac, ; w, micropyle; /<’, hilum, or point of insertion of the ovule. 

3. Longitudinal section of an ovule at a later stage—the base (clialaza) has 
become flattened, forming a disc, from the lower part of which a root, r, is 
growing, from the upper a bud, b, which is filling the cavity of the embryo-sac. 

4. Mature bulbil in longitudinal section. The bud has completely filled the 

cavity of the nucellus, the remains of which, together with the integuments of 
the ovule, form the bulb-scales. ^ ^ 1*1 

After Baiilon, in Compt.-Rend. d& la 2me Session, Assoc. Franc. 1874, t. iii. | 

A third kind of bulbiform seed was subsequently described by 
Baiilon in an allied genus, Calostemma, in the Proceedings of the 
Association Fran§aise (Lyons, 1873). Calostemma was one of the 
Australian genera to which Brown referred in his original note in 
the Prodromus, In C, Gmminghami each of the three ovary-chambers 
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contained two anatropous ovules, the development of which Baillon 
found to he at first quite normal; two integuments enveloped the 
niicelliis, in the centre of which was apparently an eiiibryo-sac. 
But instead of producing a seed, the ovule developed directly into a 
bulbil in the following manner (fig. v.)* It became very much 
swollen at the base (chalaza), forming a disc-like structure, from 
the centre of which a root grew outwards and a conical bud inw^ards, 
occupying the central ovular cavity and growing up tow-ards the 
micropyle. At the same time the integuments became fleshy, and 
formed, together with the remains of the micellus, the outer scales 
of the bulbil. 

Finally Goebel, in his Pflamenbiolofiische Schilderungen (i. 
p. 129) (1889), has given a detailed account of the development 
of the seed in Crimim asiaticwn. The ovules, of which there are 
two in each of the three ovary-chambers, recall in their extremely 
rudimentary structure those of parasitic plants. They are naked, 
consisting merely of an elongated swelling on the placenta, in the 
centre of which is an embryo-sac (sometimes two embryo-sacs occur 
in one ovule). After fertilization the embryo-sac becomes filled with 
endosperm, in wdiich the small embryo is enclosed; occasionally a 
central narrow space remains in the endosperm, which Goebel 
suggests may be the central cavity referred to by Brown in those 
seeds in which he found no embryo, the latter from its small size 
having been overlooked. The endosperm continues to develop, 
growing out of the nuceliiis (of which only a small portion remains 
at the base), and forms a large fleshy mass, completely surrounding 
the small axial embryo. This growth in thickness takes place 
chiefly on the outside, where we find chlorophyll developed in the 
cell-layers. Ultimately a thin protective coating of cork is formed. 
Thus the ripe seed consists simply of a mass of endosperm enclosing 
an embryo. The endosperm forms a soft fleshy mass, in whicli are 
air-containing intercellular spaces, forming, as Goebel suggests, an 
adaptation for the distribution of the seeds by water, their specific 
gravity being thereby considerably reduced. The peripheral cork- 
layer prevents water-logging. A similar device occurs in some 
Water Lilies, where an additional seed-coat (the aril) forms a 
light air-containing float. 

To sum up the results of previous work on the bulbiform seeds 
of AmarylliderEj we find that three forms can be distinguished, as 
follows:— 

A. True seeds, 1. Developed from a normal ovule, the outer 
integument of which becomes thick and fleshy after fertilization, 
and forms the substance of the bulbiform mass, e, g, Hijmemcallis, 

2. Developed from a naked ovule, the fleshy substance being 
derived entirely from the endosperm, which develops chlorophyll in 
its outer layers and continues to grow for some time, e, g, Crlnum 
miatimim, and other species. 

B. A vegetative groxetli replamig the seed, 

3. A normal ovule is produced, but a viviparous growth of an 
adventitious shoot and root takes place at its base, and a bulbil 
is formed, the ovule integuments forming the outer coats, e,g, 
Calostemma Gimninghami, 
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As regards germination, events seem to follow a course common 
to many bulb-forming monocotyledons (see, for instance, Lubbock’s 
Seedlmffs^ ii. p. 578). The radicle is pushed outwards and down¬ 
wards by the growth of the cotyledon, in the sheathing base of 
which the plumule is protected; the tip of the cotyledon remains 
in the seed, acting as a sucker to absorb the nutritive endosperm. 
The formation of the bulb is soon indicated by the swelling of the 
base of the cotyledon-sheath, which forms the outermost bulb-scale. 
Under some circumstances the cotyledon may reach a considerable 
length before the plumule shows any sign of breaking through at 
its base. 


SOME NOKTH-EAST IRELAND RUBI. 

By Rev. W. Moyle Rogers, P.L.S. 

As bramble referee for the Watson Botanical Exchange Club, 
I have had dried specimens of Go. Down Rubi sent to me for 
annotation annually since 1893, the collectors being the Rev. 
0. H. Waddell and the Rev. Canon Lett, to both of whom I am 
very greatly indebted for help given me in the preparation of this 
paper. The majority of their specimens have caused me little or 
no difficulty, as they obviously belonged to familiar British forms; 
but in all of the packets in recent years there has been no in¬ 
considerable admixture of unfamiliar-looking forms, which I only 
very gradually learnt to sort with any confidence. I was especially 
glad, therefore, of an opportunity of seeing the living bushes, over 
a fairly extensive area, under Canon Lett’s guidance last July, while 
his guest for ten days at Aghaderg, near the western border of 
Co. Down. As we were favoured with exceptionally fine weather, 
we were able also to explore part of the contiguous north-east corner 
of Co. Armagh. These notes give the result. I have added brief 
remarks on some Co. Antrim Rubi, also seen growing in July last, 
partly by my son Rev. P. A. Rogers, and partly by myself; and also a 
few earlier records for the three counties by other collectors, whose 
specimens I saw. But I have thought it best not to include the 
numerous additional records for the three counties which were pub¬ 
lished from time to time in the Irish Natitralist and elsewhere, and 
are now embodied in Mr. Lloyd Praeger’s recently issued Irish 
Topographical Botany» 

For the counties visited I give the comital numbers suggested 
in Irish Topographical Botany —viz. 37, Armagh ; 38, Down; and 
89, Antrim. The living bushes were seen by me in every instance 
in which the locality is not immediately followed by the name of 
the collector. Glynn (near Larne), where I stayed for the few days 
I spent in Co. Antrim, is but poorly furnished with Rubi; but the 
Aghaderg, Banbridge, and Newry neighbourhoods (counties Down 
and Armagh) are exceedingly rich in distinct forms as in individual 
bushes. The bushes, however, grow almost exclusively in hedges, 
and so present special difficulties to the student—a circumstance 
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which may to some extent account for the difficulty at first ex¬ 
perienced in naming some of them. But I now believe that in the 
vast majority of cases Irish brambles are practically identical with 
those of Great Britain. As usual, an asterisk will be found pre¬ 
fixed in the case of new county records. Where the collector’s 
name follows the locality given, the sign 1 is added as often as 
I have seen specimens. 

Euhiis Idmus L. Appears to be generally distributed, though in 
some districts rather sparingly. 

SUBERECTI. 

B, suherectm Anders. 38. Castlewellan Lake, Stewart ! The 
only Irish suberectus that I have seen, except a Westmeath plant 
from Knock Drin. I have seen no Pi. Jissus, 

Pi. Pof/ersU Linton. 38. Mile Hill Lane, Aghaderg ; very local. 
Not yet found in any quantity in Ireland, but quite characteristic 
in this Aghaderg locality, as at Gilhall, Dromore {Lett 1), and Saint- 
field {IVardell !), in other parts of Go. Down. I have also seen a 
Derry specimen, collected by Mr. Druce at Lough Neagh. 

Pi. pHcatm Wh. & N. Locally abundant. 37. Lane by Dublin 
Eoad, Newry. 88. Anacloan ; Banbridge. '*'39. Ballymena ; Oush- 
endall; Giant’s Causeway ; but “ not common,” F, A. Piorjers, 

Ehamnifolii. 

B. Lmdleiamts Lees. 87. Lurgan ; Armagh, Fraeger I Eaugh- 
lin, WaMell ! & Lett ! Lough Gilly, Druce ! Scarva, abundant; 
near Newry. 38. Aghaderg and neighbourhood; common. At 
Saintfield found only sparingly by Mr. Waddell. 89. Glen Dun, 
Shoolhredl Cushendall; Giant’s Causeway (“not common”), F. A, 
Rogers ; Glynn. In 87 and 38 usually very abundant and typical; 
but the form with roundish-cordate terminal leaflet referred to in 
my HandhJc. Brit. Piubl, p. 28, as received from Canon Lett, is 
quite frequent in his neighbourhood, and in this one feature (the 
terminal leaflet of its stem-leaf), though not in other respects, it 
recalls the true 11. cordi/oHus of linhi Germanici. 

B. rhamnifolms Wh. & N. 87. Armagh, Fraeger ! bushy ground 
near Newry. 88. Auglmadarragh, Saintfield, Waddell I near Gil¬ 
ford, Tjettl Aghaderg. 89. Cainicastle, Stewart; \ The ordinary 
British form. Apparently quite frequent. 

Subsp. Bakeri F. A. Lees. ’""88. Dry banks by the sea, Kil- 
lough, Waddell ! 

B. 2^ulcherrimiis Neum. 87 & 88. Very abundant and charac¬ 
teristic. 89. Cushendall and Knocimacarry; Larne; Cave Hill, 
Belfast, Shoolbred I near Giant’s Causeway, Bailey I & F, A. Rogers I 
Glynn. 

ViLLlOAULES. 

B. Selmeri Lincleb. 87. Tanderagee, Lett I Scarva and near 
Newry, very abundant. 88, Saintfield, Waddell ! common at Ag¬ 
haderg ; Anacloan. 89. Ouslxendali; near Giant's Causeway, 
Bailey ! & F. A, Bx)gers. Evidently as abundant and easily recog¬ 
nized through a great part of Ireland as in most parts of Great 
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Britain. Under tliis I now believe must come Canon Lett's Armagh 
(Tanderagee) and Antrim (Glendun) plants, for which I formerly 
suggested the name I?, ijmtiis Focke. 

Discolores. 

E. argmtatiis'B. J. Muell. -38. Aghaderg; local. Apparently 
rare in Ireland. 

E. mstimniis Merc. 87. Tartaraghau ; Armagh, Praeger ! 38. 

Aiinaghdroghal; Comber and Castle Espin, Waddell ! Ballhi- 
taggart, Lett ! Aghaderg, seen in two spots only, viz. Mile Hill Lane 
and roadside toTvards Ban bridge. 39. Common, and especially 
abundant near the sea. 

[E. piihescens Weihe. 38. Saintfield, Waddell I Doubtfully 
thus named by me, and in need of coiihrmation.] 

SiLVATICI. 

E, silvatwus Wh. & N. 37. Field south of Newry, near the 
reservoir, hb. Lett 1 Apparently this, but needing confirmation 
here and in 38 (Milltown and Olonallen, Lett. Saintfield, Waddell). 

E. myrim Focke, var. hesperius Rogers. "'38. Lane north of 
Banbridge. Not seen in fruit, but clearly not distinct from Mr. 
MarshalFs Mayo and Galway plant (Journ. Bot. 1896, 504), though 
nearly eglandular in panicle, and so one step nearer to typical 
E, myricm. 

fu Wli. & N. 38. Saintfield, ! Aghaderg: 

wall near the Lough, quite in the open, for a good many yards ; a 
conspicuous form with short roundish terminal leaflet and very 
floriferous large-flowered panicle. 

Subsp. Schlechtendalii (Weihe). One of the most abundant and 
characteristic brambles of this part of Ireland. 37. Scarva; near 
Newry. 38. Saintfield, W'^addelll Aghaderg; Anacloan; Banbridge, 

Vestiti. 

E, micans Gren. k Godr. -37. Scarva. 38, Fairly frequent. 
Banbridge, roadside near Mutton Hill,” a handsome highly 
glandular form; Aghaderg; Anacloan. Confirms previous un- 
certain record for Go. Down. *39. Near Ballymena, about two 
miles on the Larne Road; a very strong form, F, A, Eagers I 

E. hirtifolius Muell. k Wirtg. 38. Under this aggregate spe¬ 
cies must certainly come a plant of Canon Lett’s from Aghaderg, 
which I have seen in the dried state more than once: and also one 
from Saintfield collected by Mr. 'Waddell. They seem to go best 
with my var. molUssmus; as probably do the Westmeath (Knock 
Drill) plant, Linton 1, Mr. Marshall’s from Mullaranny, West Mayo, 
and Mr. Bailey’s from Carnabridge to Portrush, Derry. 

E. pyramidalis Kalt. 37. Lurgan, Praeger ! Lane and bushy 
ground near the reservoir on the Dublin Road, Newry. 38. Saint¬ 
field, Waddell ! Garrick, Hanhnry ! Aghaderg, Lett ! abundant at 
Ballynanny, Anacloan. Reported by Mr. Waddell as ** common at 
Saintfield and in most parts of the county.” 39. Cave Hill, Dntcel 
Oushendall (U very little ”), F. A. Boyers I 
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Pi. leueosfachys ScMeieh. 37 . Lurgan, Praeger ! Scarva ; near 
Newry. 38. Aghaclorg ; Aiiacloan ; Banbridge. Apparently com- 
moiij though often uncharacteristic, in 87 and 38. 39. Cave Hill, 

Belfast, &c., Shoolbred 1 

Eoregii. 

This group, it will be seen, is more highly represented than any 
other, 

R. Lettii, sp. (or siibsp.) nov. “ H. GeJertU Frider., Lettii 
subsp. nov.,” Wats. Bot. Excli. Club 1900-1901 Rep. p. 14. Stem 
high-arching at first, stoatj bluntly angled, striate, glaucous, clothed 
with long fine shining hairs ; its acUies very unequally scattered and 
stalked glands very rare or absent. Prickles mostly subeqnal and 
nearly confined to angles, reniarkahly compressed and straight^ 
slender, nearly patent, hairy, occasionally gland-tipped. Leaves 
usually S-nate-pedate, concave, pale greyish-green, very soft beneath 
with close shining hairs, often greyish-felted at first; petioles long, 
ivith many unequal partly gland-tipped organs. Leaflets somewhat 
imbricate at first; terminal slightly obovate, with fairly long 
cuspidate-acuminate point, siibcordate base, and compound teeth ; 
basal shortly stalked, Paniele long, egUndrieal, lax below, and 
usually only slightly narro\ved at the top ; about one-third ultra- 
axillary ; the lowest branches moderately long and nearly erect. Jiachis 
with very close grey felt wider the long hairs, armed like the stem, 
though usually much more glandular and aeiculate, with some of 
the long slender prickles gland-tipped; the prickles almost invariably 
straight and mostly patent or siibpatent. Sepals (like rachis and 
pedicels) remarkably grey-felted, re/lciml, often long-pointed, usually 
quite unarmed and eglandular. Petals narrow, white or faintly 
pinkish. Stamens exceeding styles. Young carpels somewhat 
hairy. Fruit abundant and excellent. 

While recalling /». (lelertU among the Egregii, and in earlier 
groups R. Questlerli and R. mieans, this seems most closely allied to 
).L criniger Linton, from which it may, however, witliout difficulty be 
distinguished by the long remarkably compressed slender prickles, 
the somewhat obovate terminal leaflet with more finely pointed 
teeth and less gradually aciiminato point, and the cylindrical panicle 
with stronger gland-tipped organs, shorter more ascending lower 
branches, ami broader top. The extraordinary greyness of the 
whole plant is also a very marked feature. 

Under Canon Lett’s guidance I saw it in great abundance in 
Aghaderg, Anacloan, and Banbridge parishes along the western 
boundary of Co. Down, and in Co, Armagh piontifnlly at Scarva, 
and more sparingly near Newry. Mr. Waddell has sent it to me 
from Saintfield, and he and Canon Lett are agreed in calling it 
^la very common Co. Down plant.” I know nothing exactly like 
it in Great Britain, though the Rev. A. Ley has found a form which 
recalls it in Bolston Wood, Herefordshire. 

[R. Borwaniis Genev. 88. Aghaderg Glebe (locality now de¬ 
stroyed), hb. Lett ! Probably this species, but, if so, untypical in 
the scarcity of the stem-pricldets and in the rather prickly panicle.] 

IL cuierosus Rogers. -'''SS. Oaskiiin, Aghaderg; in one spot, 
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rather abimclant. This is the fourth Irish county in which this 
species has now been found. 

R, viucronatun Blox. 37. Armagh, Praerjer ! 38. Very local 

and variable. Saintfiekl, Waddell ! Aghaderg, Lett ! : Edenderry 
(typical); Mile Hill Lane (a nearly eglandular form); Knock 
Iveagli (apparently this), hh, Lett ! 39. Cave Hill, Belfast, T)nm ! 

IL Gelertii Erider. ''‘''87. Near the Dublin Load, Newry. '“''39. 
Glynn, in considerable quantity; a handsome exceptionally glandular 
form. 

R. anglosaxonicus Gelert. 37. Newry ; Tartaraghan (form near 
subsp. nuhiloides), Rraecfer 1 

Subsp. veatitiformis Rogers. '''38. Anacloan, in one lane, several 
bushes ; a form wdtli exceptionally long prickles. New for Ireland. 

R, Borreri Bell Salt. 37. Near Newry, Praeger ! & Lett ! 
Lough Gilly, Druce ! Quite typical and in great quantity at 
Searva and by the Dublin Road, Newry. '"38. Aghaderg ; Ana¬ 
cloan. Locally abundant. 

Ph. Drejeri G. Jensen. '"39. Glynn; hillside by limestone 
quarries. Typical, but seen only in small quantity. 

Subsp. Mbernicus Rogers. '"37. Searva, very abundant; near 
Newry, in no great quantity. 88. Common at Aghaderg and 
Anacloan, over a large area ; near Banbridge ; Saintfield, Waddell I 
In wood-borders and hedges, wdth the next. 

R. dnnensis, sp. (or subsp.) nov. Stem bluntly angled, cow- 
siderabbj hairy, with scattered unequal armature varying very greatly 
in amount, but often quite Koelderian in character. Prickles mostly 
slender from stout base and rather short. Larger acides and bristles 
often gland-tipped. Stalked glands many, very unequal. Leaves 
very broad, always yellowish, conspicuously concave, opaque and thinly 
strigose above, at first softly hairy beneath, icith souieivhat sinuate 
sharply pointed compound teeth. Terminal leaflet roundish-oval, with 
lo}}(f acuminate point and cordate base ; intermediate exceptionally long 
and usually overlapping the .mhses.nle basal ones. Panicle unth short 
close 2 )yra,midal top and two or three distant lower racemose branches, 
remarkably brown in upper half, Rachis slightly flexuose, with 
patent brownish hair hiding the crowded short-stalked glands; 
gland-tipped acides exceeding hair rather few; prickles weak, 
declining or patent. Blowers cup-shaped. Sepals very glandular, 
brownish, soon rising and often remaining erect. Petals narrow, 
faintly pinkish or white, stamens erect, exceeding styles. Carpels 
glabrous. Flowers early and fruits abundantly. Fruit excellent. 
One of the few earlier flowering and most abundant brambles in 
West Down and the adjoining parts of Armagh. Received also 
from Saintfield, East Dowm. Strongly recalls R, Lrejeri and its 
two subspecies, but keeps quite distinct. 

This is included under subsp. hibernicus in PlandbJc, Brit, Piuhi, 
p. 63 (as a strong form); but, when constantly growing with it 
under like conditions, it flowers a fortnight earlier, and can always 
be distinguished from it at some distance by its yellow tint, concave 
leaves, and peculiar brownish panicle close-branched above and 
very lax below. The sinuation of the leaf-toothing is usually less 
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marked than in Jdbeniicm, but is still very unlike the shallow 
serration in Drejeri and the very even simple teeth in Leyamis. In 
.1?. Drtjeri alone are the leaves chiefly 3-4-natG, and the terminal 
leaflet roundish, with short point. 

I am convinced now that the right place for IL chniensis is not 
(as I for a time supposed) among the KoehJerkmi near 2]. comintus, 
but among the Eyregii^ after aggregate 7?. Drejeri, The four forms 
may be thus contrasted:— 

L Stem considerably hairy, 

(1) Leaves chiefly 3~4-nate. Leaflets roundish, with rather 
short cuspidate point, and shallow irregular teeth. Panicle narrow 
cylindrical. 

R. Drejeri, Stem fuscous, dull. Leaves flat, green. Prickles 
often falcate, especially on panicle. 

(2) Leaves usually conspicuously 5-nate. Leaflets with long 
acuminate point and compound sinuate toothing. Panicle pyramidal. 

B., dnnensis. Stem and leaves yellowish. Stem very prickly 
and aciculate. Leaves concave, thick, soft beneath, very broad, 
the long intermediate leaflets overlapping the basal. Panicle close 
above, with distant lower branches. Flowers early. 

B, hiberniciis. Stem and leaves green. Stem with thinly scat¬ 
tered prickles and acioles. Leaves soon quite flat, thin, comparatively 
narrow, rarely imbricate. Panicle long, lax throughout, with rigid 
upper branches. Flowers late. 

IL Stem sxibylahroiis and shining, 

B* Leyanus, Stem yellowish-brown, with very variable armature. 
Leaves mostly 5-nate, green above, often grey-felted beneath, sharply 
evenly toothed. Panicle rather lax, much narrowed above, but with 
less formal outline than in B. hibernicus. 

The existence of B, Leyanus in North-east Ireland now needs 
confirmation; but I am still disposed to refer to it Mr. Marshall’s 
plants from Wexford and Mayo (see Irish Top, Hot, p. 105). Mr. 
Bruce’s records for 89 and 40 may also be right (as I thought at 
the time); but I no longer have his specimens to refer to. 

BADULiE. 

It. radula^QiliQ, Typical, or nearly so. 38. Newcastle, 
Lisnagade, Aghaderg, Lett I 89. Near Giant’s Causeway, Bailey ! 
Cave Hill, Druce I 

Subsp. ecMnatoidesB>ogQTB, 87. Tanderagee; Ballymore, Lett! 
Scarva, abundant; near Newry. 88. Aghaderg, in several places, 
but rather local. I am satisfied now that it was an exceptionally 
slender form of this subspecies that I named if. rudis Weilie for 
Canon Lett a few years ago (see Irish Top, Bot, p. 106). 39. Glen- 
arm, LeU \ k Drucel Gave Hill, Druce ! k Waddell ! Less glandular 
than usual. 

R, eclmiatns Lindl. 37. Market Hill, Druce I 

It oigocladus MuelL k Lefv. var* Eewboiddii B&h, '''-37. Scarva, 
in great quantity ; near Newry. 38. Aghaderg ; Anacloan ; Ban- 
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bridge. Locally abundant, but very variable: the Newry plant 
especially going a long way towards var. PAoxamianiis (Golem.), 
though on the whole perhaps best kept under NewhouldU. 

R> regilluH A. Ley. 88. Gillhall demesne, Jjett ! A form less 
glandular than the G-loucestershire and Herefordshire type. 

Sub-Koehlebiani. 

Fi, Bahingtonii Bell Salt. 37. Ferry Hill, LeM ! Bather doubt¬ 
ful, *38. Drum Crow, Waddell in hh. Tjett ! 

it. mutahiiifi Genev, *38. Lisiiagade, Aghaderg, one clump; in 
shade, and so hardly typical, making some approach towards 
subsp. nemorosiLR Genev. An imperfect specimen from this thicket 
was ^vrongly named by me U, adovnatm P. J. Alueli. for the Watson 
Bot. Exch. Club (see Report 1900-1901, p. 17, second paragraph). 
New for Ireland. 

Pi, Bloxamii Lees. *37. Lane near Newry, in some quantity; 
nearly typical, but with exceptionally stout prickles and lax panicle. 

Sub-Bellardiani. 

it. scaber Wh. & N. 37. Lurgan, Praeger ! 88. Aghaderg 

Glebe; fairly abundant locally, with leaves exceptionally large in 
shade, and mostly 3-nate. 

Koehleriani. 

it. rosaceus Wh. & N. var. hystrix (Wh. & N,). 39. Glen Dun, 

Shoolhred 1 Also form near subsp. infecimdiis Rogers, near Maralin 
(38), Lett I 

B, Koehleri Wh. & N. 38. Newcastle, Dnice 1 Aghaderg:— 
seen in two places only—(1) Mile Hill Lane; (2) Glebe field. 

Subsp. dasypJiylLiis Rogers. 87 & 38. Common. Apparently 
the most abundant and generally distributed glandular bramble in 
North Ireland, as in North England. 

Bellardiani. 

B,. saxteohis P. J, Muell. 38, Saintfield, Waddell 1 Apparently 
it, horridicau I is P. J, Muell,, the strong form which Dr. Focke 
associates with it. saaricalus, 

Qmii* 

it. corylvjblim Sm. 37. Armagh, Praeger \ 38. Oastlewellan, 

Stewart 1 Aghaderg, Lett I 39. Cairneastle, Stewart I Cushendall, 
Beuley I —Var. siihluHtris (Lees). 38. Lindalgin, Saintfield, Waddell ! 
—Var. (Liiideb.). 37. Tartaraghan, Ardmore, 

Lett ! 39. Larne, Shoolhred I Widely distributed and variable. 

I saw no characteristic sublustns growing. As an aggregate, found 
by my son to be frequent from Larne to Giant’s Causeway. 

B, ceesim L. 37. Scarva. 89. Larne to Giant’s Causeway; 
“fairly common,” F. A, Boyers, 
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By Dll. G. B. Ploweight. 

The descriptions subjoined of the three species new to our flora 
are from specimens in the Herbarium of the British Museum, The 
two Hymenomycetes have been figured by Mr. AVorthington G. 
Smith on the sheets illustrative of the Basidiomycetes in the 
Botanical Gallery of the Museum. 

PoLYPORUs (Fovies) Euonymi Kalch. leones Hung. t. 86, f. 3 ; 
Pries, Hymen. Europasi, p. 560; Sace. Syll. vi. p. 182, 

On the base of the stems of Fuoni/mus etiropcBun, near Salisbury ; 
Mr. E. J. Tatum, 1899. 

This is regarded by Pries as a subspecies of P. LonieercB, but in 
the light of our present knowledge of the parasitic character of the 
Polypori it seems better to regard it as a distinct species. Although 
not previously observed in Great Britain, it is fairly common in 
Prance. It has been on the tables of the Paris Fungus Exhibitions 
on several occasions. 

Monilia Glasti, n. sp. Pale lilac, in small patches which 
speedily become confluent. Conidia oval, pointed or rounded at 
either end, sometimes lemon-shaped, variable in size, 10-12 x 
6-8 mm., sometimes 15 x 10. Hyph^ebasal, few and inconspicuous, 
spore-clusters 120-200 mm. long. Conidia collapsing with a longi¬ 
tudinal fold when dry. 

On woad-balls. 1900. Parson Drove Woad-mill, Cambridge¬ 
shire. 

The fungus appears as a dusty coating on the outside of the balls 
into which the crushed leaves of woad {Isatis tinctoria) are made 
during the preparation of this substance in the fenland district 
of Cambridge and Lincolnshire, the only district in England where 
woad culture is still carried on. 

Tkelepliora vitellina, n, sp. Pileus pale egg-yellow, flabelli- 
form, expanded upwards, superior margin rimose, slightly incurved 
laterally, Hymeniiim ruguloso, zoneless. Stem attenuated down¬ 
wards, but enlarged at the base. Pileus or 3 in. across (10- 
18 mm.), l-l.V in. (20-30 mm.) high. Spores oval, B x 1-1*6 p. 

On a dead fir-brauch amongst moss and in the interior of a fir- 
stem. Boat of Garten, 18 Sept. 1900 ; Mr. Scott Elliut. 

This striking Thelephora was found during the excursions of the 
Scottish Cryptogainic and British Mycological Societies round Boat 
of Garten, N.B., Sept. 1900. Specimens were sent to M. Boudier, 
who pointed out its resemblance to T, Sowerbeii B. & Br., from which 
it differs in its pure yellow colour and lignicolous habit, as well as 
in the small size of its spores. 
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LTIKRITIER’S SPECIES OF KI^rLHANIA. 

By Spenceb le M. Moore, F.L.S. 

The French botanist L’Heritier, as is well known, visited this 
country in 1786 and 1787, and recorded some of the results of his 
journey in liis Sertinn- Anglicitw^ published at Paris in 1788. The 
fine collections made, chiefly in South Africa, by Francis Masson, 
a few years previously had been deposited in the Banksian herbarium, 
where, mter alia, L’Heritier studied the specimens of the genus 
Rdhania forming part of Masson’s treasure trove, publishing his 
conclusions in the Sertiuii>, pp. 22-24. Owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions—brevity customary in those days—and also to the 
extraordinary neglect shown by authors of British colonial floras 
in consulting the National Herbarium, L’Heritier’s species have, 
in some cases, been entirely misunderstood. I have recently worked 
over the Masson types, which are, I may add, authenticated in 
Solander’s handwriting, and the following brief notes will, it is 
hoped, clear up all the doubtful points which have arisen. They 
will also, perhaps, serve to point a moral much to the purpose in 
these days of hasty monographing from the contents of single 
herbaria—a moral which emphasizes the necessity of a botanist 
having actual specimens before him if his work is to be of sterling 
value. 

A. Relhania, L’Hdrit. 

1. R. SQUARROSA, and 2. R. genistifolia. —These species have 
been correctly understood by all authors. 

8. E. MicROPHYLLA.—This wus placed by De Candolle (Prod. vi. 
p. 287) among the “species non satis not£e ” at the end of the 
genus. The name is not cited by Harvey. To me it appears to 
be a naxTow-leaved form of IL gmistifoUa; to be, in fact, R, 
tij'olla L’licrit. var, angmUfoUa Harv. (FI. Cap. iii. p. 300). 

4. E. PASsERiNoiDEs.—Tliis is made by Harvey a synonym of 
Gehjerla i>amainoide>i Harv., without the least shadow of a reason; 
and inasmuch as L’Heritier himself statevS that there is but a slight 
difference (in leaf) betweexi his R. pasminouief^ and ii vtscosa, one 
marvels as to what Harvey could have been about when perpetrating 
this absurd blunder. De Candolle {L (\ p. 285) comes nearer the 
mark, but he is still far astray, for, in spite of L’Heritier’s just- 
meiitioned note, while keeixing R, nncom in Relhania, he refers R. 
pasHerinoldes to Folyclimtia, a genus merged by Bentham (Gen. PL 
ii, p. 326), and, following him, by 0. Hoffmann (Engler and Prantl, 
Pflanzenfam. iv. 5. p. 197) in Ne^tlera. The type-specimen of 
R, parserInoides, it should be added, has a paleaceous receptacle, 
and so is not a Nedlera. 

5. R. visoosA.-—This name will have to disappear, for examina¬ 
tion of the type shows it to be merely a fleshy-leaved form of 
E, pammnoideii. It is placed by DC. (L c. p. 287) among his in¬ 
sufficiently known species. Plarvey passes it by without notice. 
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6. R. LAXA. —Another of De Candolle’s “species non satis 
notiB.” Again silence on Harvey’s part. This is an erect slender¬ 
stemmed sparsely-branching herb, in all respects like IL pediincnlata 
L’Hcrit., except for its habit and the usually longer peduncles, 
which latter may attain a length of four or even six centimetres. 

7. E. PEDUNCULATA.—As indicated above, this name will have 
to go. L’Heritier's type is similar to specimens called by De Can¬ 
dolle FihynvlwiiMiiim. i)ecluncHlatum {l,c, p. 290), both botanists 
having hit on the same trivial name, although the later author 
was quite unaware that he was describing an already known plant, 
for he places Relhama yediimidata L’Herit. among his ‘‘species 
non satis notas ” at the end of Ilelliania, Harvey reduces BJii/ncho- 
])sidiiwiDG, to Relhania, RhynchopddlumryediincidaUim DC. becoming 

Harv. As stated above, I believe this to be 
merely a small diffuse variety of R, lam L’Herit., which I propose 
to call var, humilh. The full synonymy will therefore stand thus : 
Relhania laxa L’Herit. Sert. Angl. p. 23, var. humilis S. Moore. 
R, yedunmlata L’Herit., 1. c. p. 23, De Candolle Prod. 1. 1 \ p. 287. 
Rhjnchoyddinin 2 ^eduncHlatiun DO., Lc, p. 290. Relhania pedimcn- 
lata liarv., L c. p. 302. 

8. E. lateriflora, —This is the plant subsequently (1794) de¬ 
scribed by Thunberg (Prod. Plant. Gap. p. 146) as ih Hesdlijiora* 
Thunberg gives as a synonym of this Athanada sendli/iora Linn., 
and he thus adopts the oldest trivial for the species. De Candolle 
(h c. p. 290) makes R, lateriflora L’Herit. a queried variety of liis 
Rhymkopddiimi sesdliflorum=^Relhania scsslUflora Thbg. 

9. E. ouNEATA. —Harvey (Lc. p. 300) gives Thunberg as the 
authority for this name, whereas a several years’ priority is enjoyed 
by L’Heritier. As both authors cite Athanada aniflora Linn, as a 
synonym, the cnneata of both authors would appear to be the same 
plant. It is the Edopes cnneata of De Candolle (L c. p, 288). 

10. E. viROATA.—L’Heritier notes of this as follows: “admo- 
dum affiuis pnecedenti, cujus forte varietas”—yet De Candolle, 
although he places R, vuneata in Edopes, can do nothing more 
satisfactory with the present plant than insert it at the end of 
Relhania among the insufficiently known species. Harvey is again 
silent here. After comparing the types of this species and the last, 
I am of opinion that R, nryata is only a narrower-leaved variety 
of R. auwata with more rigid habit of growth. H, rlryata L’Hcrit. 
may therefore be called E. cuneata L’Horit. var. vxrgata 8. Moore. 

11. E. pALEAOEA.—This was originally described by Linnaeus 
as Leyssera paleavea (Syst. Veg. ed. xii. p. 560 [1767]), and in the 
same year by Berg as Leyi^Hcra erieaides (Descript. Plant, ex. Cap. 
Bon. Sp. p. 294), It was first referred to its proper genus by 
L’Heritier in the volume here under notice, and De Candolle 
(L c, p. 286) describes the plant as Relhania paloacea L’Herifc. 
Cassini in 1827 (Diet. Sc. Nat. xlv. p. 80), on the plea that, all 
the Reihanias having palem on the receptacle, the prior trivial is 
objectioiiabie, gave the plant the name of Relhania erieoides, and 
this is taken up by Harvey {L e, p* 299), and he makes ii paleavea 
L’lTerit. a variety of IL erkoides Vm, 
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12. K. SANTOLiNoiDES.-—A spocies kept by De Candolle (L e. 
p. 286). Harvey makes it a var of FL ericouh's Cass., and, I think, 
correctly. L’Horitier himself writes of this—“ an satis distincta a 
FI. iKtleavea ^ ” 

13. R. pUNOENs.—Kept up as such by Harvey. A synonym of 
FJclopes }^iibpu)i(/i‘}is Less, in DC. Prod. vi. p. 289. 

14. R. DECUSSATA. —TMs interesting plant seems to have been 

entirely unknown to modern authors, and, in consequence, has been 
the subject of several mistakes. De Candolle {l.c. p. 288) leads off 
by making FI. liernssata L’Herit. a synonym of his Etiopen decu.^satu, 
a species founded upon a plant of Ecklon’s, and on Burchell 6763, 
which latter is U. ciineataYnv, rinjata. Harvey considers Burchell’s 
plant as typical Li. cnneata “Thbg.,” and so far he is not very wide 
of the mark; but he then takes an unhappy leap in the dark by 
hazarding the surmise that U. decnamta L’Herit. may be a synonym 
of E. cimeata “ Thbg.” The two plants, however, are entirely dis¬ 
similar, FI. decimatti LTierit. being more like FL Bpeviosa Harv. In 
fact, its position in the genus is between pungeus and as 

will appear from the description here given:— 

Relhania (§ Ecloped ) deoussata L’Herit. Sert. AngL p. 24. 
Sufeutes erectus, rigidus, sursum sparsim ramosus, ramis strictis 
Miosis juxta foliorum insertionem breviter araneoso-tomentosis 
ceteroquin glabris, foliis piuri- (circa 6-) fariatim dispositis arete 
imbricatis sursum divergentibus subulato-linearibus triquetris apice 
pungentibus carnosulis, capitulis majusculis solitariis sessilibus 
campanulatis radiatis heterogamis, involucri phyllis circa 9-seriatis 
exterioribus neciion intermediis oblongo-ovatis obtusis marginibus 
scariosis erosulis intimis elongatis lanceolatis obtusis marginibus 
integris, reoeptaculi paleis iineari-lanceolatis longe acuminatis, ligii- 
lis involucrum paullo superaiitibus, styli ramis apice obtusis, achne- 
iiiis lineari-oblongis radii hirsutis disci puberulis minoribus et veri- 
similiter sterilibus, pappi paleis angustissimis qnam achronia multo 
brevioribus. 

Oaulis teres, 0*2 cm. diam., sursum foliosus deorsum vestigiis 
sciituhe formam habentibus instructus. Folia cm. long., 

0*05 cm. lat., pagina sup. late canaliculata ibique breviter araneoso- 
tomentosa ceteroquin glabra. Capituia circa 1*7 cm. long., vix 
totidern diam. Involucri phyila extima 0’4 cm. intermedia 0’6 cm. 
iiitima 1*0 cm long., h^ec 0*14 cm. lat., omnia sursum nitentia et 
hete brunnea. Receptaculi palem 0*4 cm. long. Liguhe lineari- 
oblong^, circa 1*0 cm. long.; coroihe disci circa 0*5 cm. long. 
Acinenia radii immatura 0*15 cm. long., 0*05 cm. diam.; disci circa 
0.1 cm. long, et 0'02~0.03 cm. lat. Pappi paleie subsetacem, radii 
achainiorum 0*12 cm. disci 0*04 cm. long. 

Edopea centauraides DG. [ l . c . p. 288) seems closely allied to this, 
but its branches are described as hirsute in the young state, the 
heads are somewhat smaller, the inner involucral leaves “erose- 
lacerate,” and the achenes glabrous. It will be noticed that 
L’Hdritier’s trivial name is misleading, as is his description of the 
leaves as decussate, which they certainly are not, This mistake 
has doubtless contributed to puzzle subsequent authors. 
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15. E. GALYGINA.—Both De Candolle and Harvey omit this, but 
they both mention lielhania vahjcina Poir, (Poiret (Lam. Enoycl. vi. 
p. 95) cites the plant as IL culjicina L’Herit.), which they refer, and 
quite wrongly, to Peijrousea cahjcina DO. IL calycma Poir. finds no 
place in the Index Keiveims, whereas E. cahjcina L’Herit. does, as a 
synonym of Vtijromca cahjcina DO. L’Heuit. gives Oinnites cahjcina 
Linn. fil. Supp. 380 as a synonym of his E. cahjcina, and examina¬ 
tion of the original types of the two show them to be identical. 
De Candolle and Plarvey are thus quite wrong in their citation of 
Osniites cahjcina Linn. f. under Feyrousea cahjcina DO. 

The Osniites calycina of Linnaeus’ herbarium is the plant sub¬ 
sequently described by Thunberg (Prod. Plant. Cap. p. 146) as 
Eelhania trinervis, a name which therefore falls to the ground, 

16. E. Bellidiasteum.— L’Heritier gives as a synonym of this 
the Osmites Bcllidiastrnni of Linnaeus (Sp. PI. 1285). Of this latter 
De Candolle (Z. c, p. 291) says:—“ 0. Bellidiastrum Linn. . . . 
videtiir ex Less. Syn. 384 species Eelhaniae adhuc dubia, que Rel- 
hania Bellidiastrum Poir.,” giving Poiret credit for the species 
instead of L’Horitier. Harvey leaves the name unnoticed. The 
founder of the species has an unfortunate note upon the plant 
which served as its type, as he writes:—“Pappus nullus: a genere 
sat aliena,” which might well have puzzled anyone not enjoying 
access to the plant. But this is an error of observation; L’Heritier 
probably opened a young capitulum, and in this state I find it by 
no means an easy matter to make out the pappus with thorough 
satisfaction until after very careful examination^ as it is pressed 
very closely against the tube of the young corolla, and some care 
is necessary in separating it. 

This plant seems to me only a long-leaved variety of E» ]paleacea 
L’Hdrit., although I have not met with any similar specimens 
either at the British Museum or at Kew. It may be characterized 
as follows:— 

E. PALEAOEA L’Herit. var. Bellidiasteum S. Moore. Folia 
elongata, mox patentia demum recurva, supra densissime albo- 
tomentosa, 1-6 cm. long. 

It may be added that the specimen of Osmites BtMUHastrum in 
the Linnean herbarium is the same as L’Heritier’s E. BelUdiastrum, 
Its localisation (Ethiopia) in Sp. PI. is a palpable mistake. 


SOME. PLANTS OF SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND. 

By the Bev. E. S. Marshall, M.A., P.L.S. 

Dueino a fortnight’s visit to Rothesay, in the second half of 
August, 1901, I made a few desultory botanical expeditions, which 
produced some discoveries of interest. My friend Mr. Alexander 
Somerville kindly drove me out to Quien Loch and Scalpsie Bay, at 
the south end of Bute; and I had a morning’s walk along the 
shores of Loch Fad with Mr, Ballantyne, a botanist of the town, 
Journal OP Botany,—Vol, 39. [Nov. 1901.] 2 f 
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Other collections were made during steamboat excursions; and a 
iiigiit was spent at Arrochar, in order to partially explore Ben 
Arthur (“ The Cobbler ”) and Ben Ime. The vice-comities visited 
were—98 Argyle, 99 Dumbarton, and 100 Clyde Isles. ‘‘New 
records” are starred. 

I am chiefly indebted for help in working out the gatherings to 
Messrs. Arthur Bennett, H. & J. Groves, E. E. Linton, Moyle 
Eogers, and Townsend. 

Castalia speclosa Salisb. 100. The Quien Loch plant is var. 
minor DC. (under Nymphcea). 

Fumaria Bormi Jord. 100. In fields at Lochranza, Arran. 

Lepir/ouiim. saltniim Kindb. 98. A curious form occurs at the 
head of Loch Long, near Arrochar, which is practically eglandular, 
but has the papillose seeds of L. neylectiim Kindb. 

Radiola linoides Both. 100. Near Quien Loch; abundant on 
the western shore of Loch Fad; coast, Lochranza. 

Iluhus plicatus Wh. & N. 99. A tall-growing, bright pink- 
flowered form or variety was found on the railway embankment 
near Tarbet Station.— IL Rogersii Linton. 99.Befcw’’een Arrochar 
and Tarbet. lOO.**'' Near the north-west end of Loch Fad.— 
R, nitidus Wh. & N. 99/'*' Near Tarbet station. — R. Lindlemrm 
Lees. 100. Plentiful about Eothesay; I?, pulcherrimus Neum. is 
still more so ; and R. Sehneri Liiideb. not nnfrequenfc. — Ih dumno- 
niensis Bab. 100.Outskirts of Eothesay; scarce. “ I think 
certainly a form of R. dminoniensis, with most of the very marked 
features of the type, though with less roundish leaflets and petals 
pale pink, instead of pure white,” Rogers in litt, — R, sertiflorus P. J. 
Muell. 98,'*' 99.'^' Abundant about Arrochar and Tarbet; also 
gathered by Mr. Sliooibred and myself in 1896 at Ardlui. Dr. 
Fooke then referred it to B. fiiscns Wh. & N.; between which and 
R, radtila Weilie it seems to be almost exactly intermediate. Mr. 
Eogers tells me that he has collected it at Callendar, Balloch, and 
Aberfoyle; and that Mr. 0. E. Salmon has found a small form with 
ternate leaves in Cantire. Not previously recorded from Scotland; 
only known in England from Herts, Monmouth, and Hereford.— 
R, corglifoliHs Sm. 100. Near Eothesay; not typical. 

Rosa pim^iinellijolia x tomentosa [ = R, involuta Sm. var.). 100. 
Lane near the south-west end of Quien Loch. 

Oallitriche antumnalis L. 100.Quien Loch. 

Epilohium Mrstitum L. 100. Gathered by my wife on the shore 
between Ascog Point and Eothesay; not seen elsewhere. 

‘ Circma alpina L. 99. On a wall at Arrochar. 

Carum verticillatimi Koch. In profusion on the hillsides above 
Loch Long (98), and above Tarbet Station (99). 

Antliemis nohilis L, This is stated by Hooker, Stud. FL ed. 3, 
p. 212, to be “not indigenous in Scotland”; but it clearly is so 
near Quien Loch, where it occurs in a perfectly natural situation, 
accompanied by Radiola, &c. 

Arctium intermedium Lange. 100.'*' Near the north end of Loch 
Fad; scarce. 

Hierackm samfragum Pr. var, orimeles P, J. Hanb. 98,^^' 
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Sparingly on Ben Ime, at 2o00 ft.— II. auratuni Fr. 99, Eoadside 
bank near Arrocliar; a stylose ” form. 

Cmtunciilus vimimus L. 100. Near Quien Locli, in small 
quantity ; and locally plentiful on the west side of Loch Fad. 

Gentiana haltlea Murb. 100.*'’' Grassy shore near the landing- 
place, Lochranza; it was very scarce last year. 

Eiqjhrasia borealis Towns. 100.''' Common near Eobhesay.— 
E. hrevipila Burnat & Gremli. 100.Coast from Lochranza to 
Gatacol Bay, in profusion; "E. scottica Wettst. also occurred.— 
E. gracilis Fr. 98. Abundant up to 2000 ft. on the ascent to Ben 
Arthur; a decidedly hispid form, which I have seen on several of 
the West Surrey heaths, as well as about Aviemore, &c.— E. sir iota 
Host. 100."' Locally plentiful on the stony western shore of Loch 
Fad, where it was much infested by an orange-coloured fungus. 
New to Scotland, I believe. 

Mentha arvensis X hirsiUa (M. sativa L.). 100. West side of 

Loch Fad, in company with the parents. 

Stachys palustris X sylvatica [S. amhigiia Sm.). 98. Coast, 

Inveraray. 99. Arrochar. 

Atriplex BahMigtonii Woods. 98. Abundant at Inveraray. 99. 
Shore of Loch Long, Arrochar; var. virescens Lange, I believe.— 
A, ! 100. In the loose sand of Scalpsie Bay we found abundance 

of a pretty plant with strongly muricate fruit, which 1 consider to 
be distinct from A. Bahingtonii^ and identical with immature speci¬ 
mens gathered in 1897 near Golspie, East Sutherland ; these were 
referred by Herr Freyn (with some doubt) to A. ealotheca Fr., a 
species which I do not know. 

Salicornia herhacea L. 98. Head of Loch Long, in small quantity. 

Sparganium ({[line Schnizl. 98. Pool in the ravine between Ben 
Arthur and Ben Ime, at about 2000 ft.; the same form which 
Pastor Neuman has named for me (from the Glen Spean mountains) 
as his var. microcephaluni. 

Scirpus cenmiis Vahl, var. pygniceus (Kunth). Shore near 
Gatacol Bay. 

Vare.c himrvis Sm. var. vel subsp. Sadleri Linton {C. frigkla 
Syme, non AIL). 98."' North-east side of Ben Arthur, sparingly, 
with the type; confirmed by Mr. Linton. Its only other known 
stations are Corrie Kandor (South Aberdeen) and North Uist 
[Hhoolbred !). ■— (,/. (Edcri Eetz. 100. North end of Loch Fad; 
strand near Gatacol Bay. 

Oatabrosa aqiiaticaBemY. Of the variety, so plentiful at Scalpsie 
Bay, Mr. Bennett writes: “ This seems to be var, sabtilis Hooker, 
Engl. FI. ed. 4, p. 36 (1888); var. littoralis Parn. Brit. Gr. t. 102 
(1842); var. minor Bab. Man. ed, 1, p. 246 (1843).” 

Glyceria declinata Breb. (G. plicata var, depauperata Cr^pin). 
100."' Coast, Lochranza. G. plicata Fr. occurs near Eothesay. 

Festiica anmdinacea Schreb. 99. Sparingly on the shore at 
Arrochar, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Flora (ff the Preshtencj/ of Bomhojf. J3y Theodore Cooke, C.I.E., 
efco., formerly Principal of the College of Science at Poona, 
and Director of the Botanical Survey of Western India, 
Part I. Pp. 192. London; Taylor & Francis. Price 8s. 

The Flora of British India, edited, and for the most part also 
elaborated, by the veteran botanist, Sir Joseph Hooker, had for its 
scope, not only the vegetation of the whole of the Empire, from 
the Plimalaya to Cape Comorin and Tenasserim, but also that of 
the provinces of Malacca and Wellesley, in the Malay Peninsula, 
and of the adjacent islands of Penang and Singapore. In that 
monumental work there had been brought together, not only the 
bulk of the information recorded in the books and scattered papers 
of the earlier writers on Indian botany, but also descriptions of 
many of the species named but undescribed in the great Walliohiau 
Herbarium, and of the crowd of species, alike unnamed and un¬ 
described, which had been brought together in the herbaria of 
numerous Indian travellers and collectors. Sir Joseph’s work is a 
signal example of the centralization of botanical knowledge. It 
affords an admirable basis for the elaboration, in greater detail, of 
the individual floras of the various provinces included in the Indian 
Empire, The organization, some years ago, by the Supreme 
Ci-overnment of India, of a botanical survey of the Empire, gave an 
official impetus to a scheme long projected and desired by Indian 
botanists for the preparation and publication of such floras. A 
beginning has now been made in the realization of this project by 
the publication, under the auspices of the Secretary of State for 
India, of a first part of a Flora of the Bombay Presidency. This 
is the work of Dr. Theodore Cooke, for many years Principal of the 
College of Science at Poona, and for some time Director of the 
Botanical Survey of Western India. Similar Floras of the North- 
Western Provinces of the Panjab, of the North-Western Himalaya, 
and of Bengal proper, are understood to bo well advanced towards 
publication. A local Flora of the country round Simla (the summer 
capital of the Indian Empire), prepared by Major-General Sir 
Henry Collett, K.C.B., at his own cost and without Government 
assistance, is now being passed through the press, and it is to be 
hoped that the preparation of oflicial Floras for the provinces of 
Assam, Madras, and Burmah may soon be arranged for. The 
Malayan provinces of Wellesley, Penang, Malacca, and Singapore 
were removed, shortly before the commencement of the preparation 
of Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora, from the administration of the 
Yiceroy of India, and were formed into a colony under the designa¬ 
tion of the Straits Settlements. The preparation of a special Flora 
of these provinces ceased, therefore, to be a responsibility of the 
Indian Government. The responsibility has, however, been ac¬ 
cepted by the Straits Government; and precursors to a complete 
Flora, not only of the four provinces just mentioned, but of all the 
remaining provinces of the Malay Peninsula, have been for some 
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years in course of publication in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Benyal, under the title, “Materials for a Flora of the Malay 
Peninsula,” and in the Journal of the Straits Settlements, in the 
form of complete accounts of various monocotyledonous families by 
Mr. li. N. Eidley. 

Dr. Cooke’s appearance as the pioneer of this enterprise must 
be hailed with satisfaction by everybody interested in the spread of 
botanical knowledge amongst our Indian fellow-subjects ; but it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the scheme thus inaugurated may be 
carried through to the end at the high level of excellence at which 
it has now been begun. In this first part of Dr. Cooke’s book the 
natural orders from EanunculcicecB to Eutacee are dealt with, the 
sequence followed being that of Hooker’s Flora. The part contains 
192 pages, and gives descriptions of 335 indigenous species, and of 
a few introduced plants which have become naturalized. Of these 
species, no fewer than 130 are absent from DalzelFs census of the 
corresponding orders made in 1861—a signal proof of how much 
has been done in the way of exploration during the last forty years. 
Dr. Cooke’s descriptions are in the form of those of Bentham in his 
Floras of Australia and Hong-Kong; and in crispness and graphic 
force they remind one of those in that excellent but too much for¬ 
gotten work, Wight and Arnott’s Prodromus Flonc FeninsiUoi Indim. 
Excellent generic and specific keys are supplied, and the date of the 
original publication of each specific name is given immediately 
after the name of its author. 

In a Flora which is primarily intended for use by persons who 
are not botanical experts, full citations of synonyms (some of which 
are often doubtful) are a waste of time and space, and Dr. Cooke has 
exercised a commendable discretion in keeping his references within 
comparatively narrow limits. Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora is quoted as 
a matter of course, and so are the catalogues of Graham, Gibson, 
Talbot, and Woodrow, and also the Flora of Dalzell and Gibson ; but 
old books, such as Elieede’s Ilortus Malabariciis, are not quoted. 
Vernacular names are given when such are current. Brief notes of 
economic uses are supplied, and Br. Watts’s Dictionary of Economic 
Ifodnrts is invariably quoted. In the case of the less widely dis¬ 
tributed species, localities are nearly always given. The book is 
really a model of good systematic work. It is well printed, and 
its pages are disfigured by very few typographical errors. When it 
shall have been completed, a great impetus and eneonragemeiit 
may, it is hoped, be given to the cultivation of botanical knowledge 
by ail those whose duties or inclinations lead them into the fields 
or forests of the senior Presidency of India. p jr 


La Botanica in Italia, Materiali per la Storia di questa scienza 
raoooltidaP. A. Saccardo. Parteseconda. Venezia: C. Ferrari, 
1901. 4to, pp, XV, 172. 

Six years ago (Joiirn. Bot. 1896, 188) we noticed the first 
instalment of the work of which a second part now comes to hand. 
We gave then some account of the plan and general scope of the 
work, and expressed a high opinion of its value. That opinion is 
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strengthened and confirmed by this second portion, in which Prof. 
Saccardo gives ns a number of additions to the biographies epito¬ 
mized in part i., and adds a large number of names which were 
omitted from the former issue. Unlike the Buxjrap]deal List 
of British Jiotanists, which it is pleasant to think suggested to the 
author the idea of the work, this Italian biography includes the 
living as well as the dead—a plan which enables information to be 
gathered at first hand from those most concerned in the notices, to 
the great advantage of future biographers. 

Besides the alphabetical list which forms the principal part of 
the book, Prof. Saccardo gives us a chronological list of the prin¬ 
cipal events in the history of Italian botany, one of collectors in 
Italy, notices of the principal gardens, public and private, and 
some letters from Venetian naturalists, the whole concluding with 
an excellent index to the two parts, which we regret are not paged 
continuously so as to form one volume. 

A few English names occur in the book. The author may be 
excused for not having identified the “ E. 0. Alexander, inglese, 
nella prima meta del sec. xix; erborizzo in Sicilia e comunico le 
piante al Gussone” with the veteran botanist who added “Prior” 
to his earlier name, and has been known to later generations by 
that patronymic. Another Englishman, the eminent agriculturist 
Arthur Young, whose claims to inclusion are somewhat slight,, 
affords one of the singularly few slips in spelling which are to be 
found in the book, wherein his name appears as “ Yung.” 

It is much to be desired that some one in every country should 
undertake a compilation of this kind. If this were done, it would 
be possible to compile from the whole a volume which would, to a 
very large extent, form a handy and useful compendium not only 
of botanical biography but of botanical research, and would be of 
incalculable value to the historian and the student. 


'The Stonj of Wild Flowers. By Eev. Professor G. Henslow, M.A., 

F. L.S., F.G.S., &c. With 5G illustrations in text; pp. vi, 249. 

G. Newnes & Oo. Price Is. 

It is impossible not to sympathize heartily with the object of 
this little work, which is, in the author’s own words, to put some 
life into the dry bones of mere structure, by inducing students to 
observe the life history of plants and the various devices whereby 
they make their living, instead of resting content with dissections 
and classifications. We cannot think, however, that the execution 
is as good as the intention, or that the average reader will be 
greatly enlightened or assisted by the very considerable mass of 
particulars provided for his consideration. These are for the most 
part taken from the various works of Mr. Darwin, although in his 
preface our author begins by asserting categorically that “Darwin 
has been proved to be wrong,” and that the theory of Natural 
Selection must be abandoned for that of “Adaptation to new con¬ 
ditions of life.” In favour of this latter it is not easy to discover 
evidence in the pages before us. Details are in fact presented in 
such a manner as to suggest, at least to ourselves, no particular 
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conclusion at all, while the language is not unfvequently so careless 
as to make it somewhat difficult to know what is meant; as in the 
following:— 

“ Now the way this [change of aleurones into peptones] is clone 
is exactly like the process in our own bodies, for these substances 
stored up are the wdiite ‘endosperm,’ as botanists call it, but 
everybody else ‘ flour,’ when ground, have to form our owui flesh 
and bones and nerves, etc.” (p. 46). 

So again of the modification of organs we are told (p. 98):— 

“ All the above mentioned instances and many more might he 
given would have been called sports, ‘ imitative sports,’ perhaps, 
had they occurred suddenly. But since they are now constant 
features in the plants possessing them, they cannot be classified as 
such, though possibly originating in the same wury.” ^ ^ 


BOOK^NOTES, NEWS, dc. 

The sudden death of Thomas Rogers, of Manchester, on 30th 
May last, has removed one of the very few remaining links between 
the old race of Lancashire botanists and those who now follow in 
their footsteps. His loss is deeply felt in many a local institution 
and society, for he had been during a very long period a vigorous, 
though unassuming and modest, supporter of nearly all those asso¬ 
ciations which have for their aim the promulgation of botanical and 
biological study. Born in 1827 at St. Helens, from early life he 
had lived in the heart of the city of Manchester, and may be said 
to have been the architect of his own fortunes. In 1857 he wrote 
a short paragraph in the National Mar/adne describing a small fern- 
conservatory he had both designed and affixed outside his windows. 
This good work and example, soon successfully followed by several 
who could afi:brd the small cost, in the smoky neighbourhood of 
Ancoats, brought him into prominence, and was the means of his 
introduction to many scientific botanists and horticulturists, and it 
may be said that from this date he began critical research into the 
Oryptoganiia, more especially studying the Filices, Musci, and 
HepaticiB. He personally collected in all the most favoured 
localities in this county and Ireland: in 1875, for instance, and 
again a year or two later, in company with Messrs. J. Whitehead, 
S. Ashton, and others, he visited the Breadalbaiie and Cairngorm 
Mountains, and published an account, read before the Oldham 
Scientific Society, of the results of these expeditions, wdiich were 
altogether extremely successful. He was a correspondent of Dr. 
Braithwaite, the late Mr. Henry Boswell, of Oxford, the late Dr. 
Carrington, Mr. Abraham Stansfield, Mr, John Nowell, of Tod- 
morden, among others; and exchanged considerably with several 
Australian and Tasmanian collectors, notably Mr. R. A. Bastow, 
his herbarium becoxning especially perfect in Musci from that con¬ 
tinent. Nor did he altogether neglect the Phanerogamia, either 
British .or exotic. One of his early friends was the late Mr. Richard 
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Biixtoii, autlior of tlic Mancheater Botanical Guide; indeed, lie was 
the possessor of the original manuscript of this work, which may 
be said to have a considerable local value. He was also largely and 
favourably known as a conchologist, having discovered two species 
of laud molluscs as natives of Great Britain; and, later in life, 
evinced considerable interest in Egyptology. But what he will be 
best remembered by, in the years to come, in Manchester, was his 
long connection with the Society known as the ^‘Ancoats Brother¬ 
hood,” and likewise the Art Museum, situate at Ancoats Hall. He 
strove by all means in his power to interest and imbue the many 
toilers in the heart of a bustling city with the delights of nature, 
and achieved great and deserved success. It was, indeed, at the 
Whitsuntide outing of the Brotherhood this present year that he, 
their chosen leader, escorted a party of over seventy in number to 
Patterdale, with a view to the ascent of Helvellyn. On Whit- 
Thursday he started with them, in the best of health and spirits to 
all appearance, but when a little more than half-way up, at a height 
of about 1800 ft., illness suddenly supervened from failure of the 
heart’s action, and he expired almost immediately. The funeral 
took place at Patterdale Church on the following Saturday, June 1st, 
and was attended by very many of those to whom he had endeared 
himself by the bright example of a blameless and unselfish life.— 
J. 0, M. 

Wn have received a reprint of a paper entitled “ Ueber den 
Einfluss des Kerns auf das Waclisthum der Zelle,” by J, J. 
Gerassimow; an extract from the Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale 
des Naturalistes de Moscou (Nos. 1 &2,1901). The author, who is 
well known for iiis researches on artificially produced abnormal 
cells of the Conjugate, gives a full account of his observations in 
this group on both non-nucleated cells and cells with an excess of 
nuclear substance. A comparison of the growth of such cells with 
that of normal cells sheds an interesting light on the important 
question of the inter-relation of nucleus and protoplasm. The work 
is provided with two plates and with forty-seven tables, exhibiting 
clearly the increase in size of the various cells. 

The Rev. John Vaughan publishes in Long maid MagaGmc for 
September an interesting paper on Essex and the Early Botanists ” 
—a subject which Mr. Boulger is treating more scientifically in the 
EssciC Naturalist. 

Me. E. D. Maequanu’s Idlora of Giumseg and the Lesser Channel 
Islands has just been published; we hope to notice it later. 

We have received the Report of the Botanical Exchange Club 
for 1900 and that of the Watson Exchange Club for 1900-1901, 
from each of which we hope later to give some extracts. 

Me. G. 0. Bruce has reprinted in pamphlet form from the 
Chemist and Druggist his “North African Experiences” in the 
spring of 1900. Many botanical notes are scattered through the 
pages, to which is prefixed a portrait of the author in his official 
robes as Mayor of Oxford. 
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NEW PLANTS ELOM THE CAPE PENINSULA. 

By Majok a. H. Wolley Dod. 

In critically examining a number of doubtful plants among 
those I brought home with me from the Cape Peninsula, Mr. N. E. 
Brown has discovered the following new species. I take this 
opportunity of most cordially acknowledging the inestimable help 
he has afforded me, not only in determining a large quantity of 
doubtful species, but in my own determinations during the past 
three years. 

I am indebted to Dr. Masters and to Mr. N. E. Brown for the 
descriptions of the species to which their names are appended. 

HeliopMla tabularis, sp. n. Annual^ glabrous, 3-5 inches 
high ; leaves narrowly linear, about 1 inch long, trifid, with the 
lateral segments arising from the middle of their length, or entire. 
Petals oblong, yellowish ; pedicels rather stout, about J inch long. 
Pods erect, 14 lines long by f-1 line wide; style ensiform, 1 line 
long. 

Orange Kloof, at about 2500 feet. Got., Wolley Dnd, 8338. 

Near small forms of /-i. trifnrca^ but differing in the colour of the 
flowers, its erect pods on relatively shorter pedicels, and in the shape 
of the style, which in [~L tnfurcci is cylindrical or subclavate. 

Muraltia brachypetala, sp. n. Shrubby, 6-12 inches, 
branches pubescent; leaves fascicled, linear, keeled, erect-patent; 
flowers sessile; sepals lanceolate, acute ; upper petals f line long, 
slightly exceeding sepals ; capsule with four long slender horns. 

Hills west of Simon’s Town. Aiig.-Oct., \Volle\j Dod, 1426,1871, 

Superficially much resembling il. Hekteria, but a much lower 
growing shrub, with narrower more erect leaves tapering more 
gradually into a mucro, and differing essentially in its very short 
upper petals. 

M, demissa^ sp. n. Bhnibby, 6-12 inches, irregularly much 
branched; leaves slightly fascicled or single, 2.V-4 lines long, 
closely set, erect-spreading or somewhat recurved, concave on face, 
keeled below, pungent; fiowers sessile, sepals l i-l^j lines, broadly 
ovate-lanceolate, subacute, or obtuse with a short apiciiius; upper 
petals 5 -:} line, straight, linear, acute. Capsule not seen. 

Frequent on the Gape Peninsula. Aug.-Deo,, WoUeif Dud, 1146, 
1450, 2761. 

This species appears to have been confounded with the dwarf 
scrubby forms of M. jliifonim, from which it differs in being much 
more irregularly branched, its shorter and more spreading leaves, 
shorter, broader, less acute sepals, and especially in its longer acute 
upper petals. 

M. recTirva, sp. n. Shrubby, 6-10 inches, not branched, or 
only so in the uppermost part; leaves fascicled, 2|—4 lines long, 
rather laxly set, somewhat strongly recurved, almo>st flat on face, 
scarcely keeled, pungent; flowers sessile, sepals lines long, 

JouKNAL OF Botany. Von. 89, [Deo. 1901.J 2 o 
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broadly lanceolate, acute; upper petals i-f line, narrow-linear, 
subacute. Capsule not seen. 

Orange Kloof. July, Wolley Bod, 2726. 

Near M, demissa, but differing in habit and leaves, sepals some¬ 
what narrower and more acute, and upper petals shorter and less 
acute. A plant from near Simon’s Town, IVoUey Bod, 1555, is 
intermediate in foliage, but has very acuminate broad sepals. It 
may be distinct. 

Hermannia rudis N. E. Brown, sp.n. Suffruticose, branched, 
6-12 inches high. Branches erect or ascending, woody, tiiber- 
culate, tubercles stellately haiiw on the apex. Leaves subfasci- 
Giilate, J-inch long, 2-4 lines wide, coriaceous, cuneate, folded, 
very obtuse or subtruncate at the apex, 3-5-toothed. Stipules 
1-3 lines long, line wnde, lanceolate, acute, glabrous on both 
sides, or steilato-scabrid on the back, stellato-ciliate. Flowers 
crowded or subcapitate at the apices of the branches. Peduncles 
very short, line long, 2-flowered. Bracts and bracteoles 2-3 
lines long, line wide, lanceolate, acute, steilato-scabrid on the 
back; bracts sometimes connate, deeply bifid. Pedicels line 
long, stellato-pubescent. Calyx 4 lines long, 5-lobed to the middle, 
subiiiflated, pentagonal-campanulate, stellato-pubescent; lobes 
2 lines long, lf-2 lines wide, ovate, acute, erect, incurved at the 
apex. Petals scarcely exserted from the calyx, convolute, 4 lines 
long, l|-2 lines broad at the apex, claw concave, strongly indexed 
at the edges, densely pubescent from the top to the sides. Lamina 
broadly obovate, subtrimcate, or shortly emarginate, glabrous. 
Stamens included; filaments 1-J~2 lines long, ^ line wide, oblong, 
acute, connate at the base into a very short tube, glabrous. Anthers 
f line long, linear-oblong, obtuse. Ovary shortly stipitate, penta¬ 
gonal, tomentose above. Style If line long. 

Cape Peninsula, July-Sept., Bfiiim, 4950 ; Chapman’s Bay, 
Wolley Bod, 1446; ridge by Smitswiiikel Vley, Wolley Bod, 2704^ 

This h a very frequent species on the southern portion of the 
Cape Peninsula, and, though it has been known for many years, it 
has not been described. It most re>sembles H. JIammen for 
which it has been mistaken, but it differs in its subcapitate inflor¬ 
escence, and its corolla being scarcely longer than the corolla. 

Var, eMerta N. E. Browm. Branches more slender. Leaves 
narrower, 1-2| lines broad. Calyx subglobose, 3 lines long and 
broad. Corolla shortly exserted. 

Slopes above Miller’s Point, Wolley Bod, 2997. 

Agathosma strieta, sp. n. Very erect, about 12 inches high, 
with erect pubescent branches; leaves erect, linear, 3-5 lines long, 
somewhat incurved at the subobtuse apex, channelled above, bluntly 
keeled beneath, longly ciliate, and minutely denticulate; flowers 
umbellate, on glabrous peduncles l|-2 lines long; calyx lobes 
linear, about 1 line long, obtuse, glabrous on back, ciliate at the 
edges; petals white, about 2 lines long, the claw shorter than or 
about equalling the calyx lobes, slightly ciliate below, very gradually 
expanded into the lamina ; sterile filaments equalling the petals, 
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but on longer claws, wliicli are densely ciliate tbrouglioiitj and 
suddenly expanded into a lamina. Style glabrous. 

Coiistantiaberg, Nov., Wolley Dod, 1935. 

Very near A, riihrct, but differing in its ciliate leaves, miicli 
longer glabrous peduncles, and shorter glabrous calyx. 

Phylica Dodii N. E. Brown, sp. n. Shrubby, branched. 
Branches terete, glabrous, densely leafy. Leaves alternate, spread¬ 
ing or ascending, more or less incurved, 3-8 lines long by f-l line 
wide, very shortly petiolate, linear, exstipulate, pungent-imicro- 
nate, the margins strongly revolute, the upper ones pubescent, the 
lower glabrous. Heads 1 inch in diameter, iiivolucrate. Outer 
bracts 6-7 lines long by l-lj line broad, lanceolate, acute, softly 
pilose-pubescent, at length reflexed, the inner smaller. Flowers 
sessile, bibracteolate. Bracteoles opposite, lines long by 

line wide ; linear or filiform, longiy adpressed-pilose. Calyx 
externally adpressed-pilose, internally glabrous, 5-lobed; tube 
If line long, lobes If line long, f line wide, attenuate, acute. 
Petals minute, f line long, f line wide, lanceolate, acuminate, 
glabrous. Filaments abruptly reflexed at the middle. Style ^ line 
long. 

PaulsbcTg slopes near the sea. Sept., WoUeij Dod, 2872. 

Somewhat resembling P. capitata L., but differing in its much 
smaller heads, with much shorter and broader bracts. 

Crassula tennis, sp. ii. Annual, much branched, slender, 
diffuse, glabrous. Leaves opposite, subsessiie or sessile, If-lf line 
long by f-l line wide, elliptical or oblanceolate, very obtuse. 
Peduncles axillary, extremely slender, inch long. Flowers about 
f line long. Petals pale pink, obtuse, connected below. Calyx lobes 
about equalling corolla, obtuse, glabrous. 

Bocky shore near Kamp’s Bay, Wolley Dod, 8869, Oct. Signal 
Hill, Wilms, 8252. 

Distinguished amongst its allies in § GlomeruttB by its very diffuse 
slender habit, elliptical leaves, and very long very slender peduncles. 

Stoebe rosea, sp. n. Blirubby, much branched, the branches 
glabrous, erect; leaves 2-3 lines long by f line wide, linear, densely 
set, spirally twisted, with a callous siibpungent point, silky or some¬ 
what floccose when young, but soon becoming glabrous. Flowers in 
dense stibspherical heads, 5-0 lines in diameter; involiicral scales 
lJ-2 lines long, yellowish brown, very acute ; corolla bright deep 
rose ; pappus densely plumose, snow-white, conspicuously exceeding 
corolla. Young achenes glabrous. 

Locally frequent from Muizeuberg southwards. Jan.-March, 
Wolley Dod, 273, 2417. 

Apparently confounded with .b'. mthiupim, but quite luiaccoimt- 
ably so, that being a much stouter larger plant, with spreading or 
prostrate branches, much larger flower-heads, with white corolla, 
at least in Peninsula examples, though Harvey describes them as 
bright purple. Its pappus is not conspicuous as in S. rosea, 

Matricaria sabulosa, sp. n. Annual?, prostrate, stout, 
corymbosely branched above, glabrous, but covered all over with 

2 a 2 
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sessile viscid glands. Leaves iiesby, i-ljr inch long, pinnatej the 
median portion about 1 line wide, with about four pairs of oblong 
pimiffi, which are obtuse, lines long by 1-1J line wide, irregu- 
iaiiy and very obtusely toothed* Peduncles stout, 1-lJ inch long, 
usually with a bract about the middle, forming a rather lax corymb. 
Involucral scales keeled, obtuse, membranous-edged. Anthodes 
rayless. Corolla o-lobed, tube considerably inflated. Achenes 
angular, with a very short toothed pappus. 

Shore between Sea Point and Kamp’s Bay. Nov., Wolky Dad, 
3421. 

Quite unlike any other South African species, but perhaps altered 
from its normal characters by its maritime situation. 

Wahleiibergia depressa, sp. n. Annual, tufted, 2-4 inches 
high, much branched, branches hispid. Leaves crowded, opposite, 
elliptical, 6-7 lines long by IJ line wide, denticulate, hispid. 
Mowers terminal, sessile. Calyx 24-3 lines long, tube obconical, 
hispid, strongly ribbed, lobes about 1 line long, subglabrous exter¬ 
nally, hispid within, broad and rounded at the base, acuminate and 
pungent at the apex, the margins iucrassate, subrevolute. Corolla 
about 1 line long, cylindrical, hispid within, lobes about J line long. 
Capsule 3-celled. 

Northern slopes of Lion’s Head. Nov., Wolley Dod^ 8516. 

Somewhat resembling IF. montana DC., but considerably more 
hispid, leaves much more strongly denticulate, very different calyx 
lobes, and much smaller corolla. It also bears a strong superficial 
resemblance to dwarf tufted states of Mlcrocudon hujiidalum Sond., 
but, besides the generic characters, its far shorter calyx lobes 
readily distinguish it, 

Eoella amplexicanie, sp. n. Erect, not much branched, 
about a foot high, glabrous, densely leafy. Leaves about 8 lines 
long, amplexicaul or subdecurrent, broadly ovate, rigid and cori¬ 
aceous, strongly and sharply serrate, .the teeth often hooked, apex 
pungent. Moral leaves larger, suborbicular, thinner, more finely 
serrate. Flowers capitate. Calyx slightly exceeding floral leaves, 
about 6 lines long, tube rather longer than the lobes and narrowed 
upwards, lobes lanceolate acute, densely ciiiate. Corolla cam- 
paniilate, about 9 lines long, very pale blue, lobes 2^-8 lines long. 

By the stream in Bteenberg Valley, Jan., Wolky Dod, 8&. 
Simon’s Bay, Dec., MacGiIlivnnj, 969. Hills above Simon’s Town, 
Dec., Milne^ 154. 

Quite distinct from any other species. 

Seb^a ocliroletica, sp. n. Annual, 2-8 inches high. Leaves 
semi-amplexicaui, broadly. ovate, obtuse, 8-5 lines long. Inflor¬ 
escence cymose, rather dense, cymes |-1|- inch diameter. Calyx 
4-fid, broadly ovoid, about 1 j line long by 1 line broad, segment 
membranous, with a broad herbaceous wing on the back, the apices 
aciculate, sf^iiarrose. Flowers very pale yellow or white, darkening 
in drying. Corolla 4-lobed, projecting when closed about 1 line 
beyond the calyx, lobes oval subacute. Stamens inserted in the 
sinuses of the corolla lobes, filaments very short, anthers with one 
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apical gland, Style with a ring of hairs a little below the top, 
stigma capitate. 

This is a frequent plant on the Gape Peninsula in Sept.-Oct. 
WoJleij Dod, 3058, 3140, 3252, 3270, 3436. It appears to have been 
overlooked by earlier collectors. It differs from its allies in the 
very broad wing to the calyx lobes, and in the colour of its flowers. 

S. gifobosa, sp. n. Annual, 6~8 inches high, branched from 
the base. Leaves broadly ovate, obtuse, 3-6 lines long by 3-4 
broad. Inflorescence dense, cymes about 2 inches in diameter. 
Calyx 4-fld, segments 1 line long, concave, keeled, not winged, 
gibbous near the subtrimcate, obtuse, or apiciilate apex, the api- 
culus erect. Flowers brigiit yellow. Corolla 4-lobed, when folded 
projecting 14-2 lines beyond the calyx, the segments oval subobtuse. 
Stamens inserted in the sinuses of the corolla lobes, the filaments 
about equalling the anthers, which have an apical gland. Style 
without a ring, stigma cylindrical or subclavate. 

J3y railway near Muizenberg Yiey. Jan., WolUnj Dod, 2332. 

Much resembling S. aurea R. Br., but differing in the concave 
calyx lobes, with obtuse or apiculate comiivent apices, those of 
8» aurea being aoiculate, and very spreading or even hooked. The 
style characters also differ. 

S. rara, sp. n. Annual, 14~2 inches high, unbranched. Leaves 
opposite, strap-shaped, erect, subacute, 3-4 lines long by -i- Ih^e wide. 
Inflorescence cymose, its branches subereet. Calyx 5-fid, lanceo¬ 
late in outline, 3 lines long by 14 line wide, lobes strongly keeled, 
very acute. Flowers bright yellow. Corolla 5-lobed, when folded 
projecting 1 line beyond the calyx, the segments narrow, obtuse. 
Anthers sagittate, sessile, inserted a little below the sinuses of the 
corolla lobes, without glands. Stigma cylindrical, exceeding the 
anthers. 

Near Uitvlugt. Nov., Wolleij Bod, 3418. 

Not unlike Laf/e)uas pusilla E. Mey., but I prefer to keep it in 
8eba;a, It differs at sight by its somewhat larger size, and strongly 
keeled calyx lobes. Moreover, its sessile anthers and cylindrical 
stigma quite remove it from L. pusilJa, It is unlike any known 
8eb(ea. 

Snaeda ceespitosa, sp. n. Herbaceous, ci^spitose. Barren 
shoots very leafy, leaves about ^ inch long, linear acute, flat on 
face, slightly rounded on back. Flowering shoots considerably 
exceeding the barren ones. Inflorescence spicate, monoe.Gious, the 
upper portion male. Flowers about three in a cluster, sessile. 
Bracts 3-4 lines long, 1-lJ line broad at base, tapering to a sub¬ 
acute apex. 

Paarden Island. Oct., Wollep Bod, 3396. 

Unlike any other South African species of Simda^ and much 
resembling Chemlea diffusa Thunb. in habit, though of a totally 
different colour. 

Gnidia parvula, sp, n. Dwarf, branched^ from the base, 
branches virgate, glabrous, leafy. Leaves subsessile or very shortly 
petiolate, erect, narrow-lanceolate, 3-5 lines long by i-1 line wide, 
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acute, glabrous, the floral ones not diflering. Flowers capitate, 
6-8 in a cluster. Calyx somewhat thinly adpressed-hairy, tube 
3 lines, limb -| line long, segments oval obtuse with incurved edges. 
Stamens 8. Squamae 8, glabrous, as long as the calyx segments. 

By the Signal Station. Aug., WolUy Dod, 2928. 

Unlike any other South African species, but superficially much 
resembling Arthrosolen laxiis E. Mey., for which it has not im¬ 
probably been passed over. 

Hypodisons capitatus Masters, sp. n. Stems c8espitose, about 
18 inches high, as thick as a crow-quill, erect, simple, subcom¬ 
pressed, spotted ; leaf-sheaths fine, IJ-li inch long, tightly con¬ 
volute, coriaceous, shortly muoronate, with a rather slender obtuse 
apex; male spikes 8-5-7, crowded at the apices of the stems, sur¬ 
rounded lanceolate, patent, spotted spatlies, subglobose, each 
about inch long and broad; bracts broadly ovate, subulate-mu- 
cronate, coriaceous, reddish, with a pale miicro, the lowest empty ; 
exterior perianth-segments linear-oblong, mucronulate ; anthers 
linear apiculate; female spikes B-7, aggregate, each inch long, 
linear-oblong, 1-flowered, spathes and bracts as in male, perianth- 
segments hyaline, small, obtuse; ovary oblong, tubereulate, sur¬ 
mounted by an undulate cup-shaped disc ; styles two, thick, linear- 
lanceolate, coalescing at the base into a stylopod. 

Roadside near Hout Bay. June-July, WolleyDod, 2644, 2645. 
<3^ et $ . Dr, Thom, in herb. Hook., under number 1060 A , wrongly 
referred to H, albo’Ciristatiis, 

Perhaps too near H. ruyosus, but diflering in its bracts being 
less abruptly acuminate, the apex longer and paler, the segment of 
the female perianth more obtuse, and the epigynous disc being cup¬ 
shaped. 

H. Dodii Masters, sp.n. Stems ascending from a creeping 
rootstock, about 6 inches high, slender, simple, subcompressed, 
obsoletely riigulose ; sheaths at the base of the stem about 1|- inch 
long, tightly convolute, coriaceous, with a rather slender fongiy 
foliaceous-mucronate apex; the others about f inch long, without 
a muero ; male spikes...., female 1-2, spicately arranged at the 
apex of the stem, each about I inch long, enclosed at the base by a 
lanceolate coriaceous spatlie, membranous at the edges ; perianth- 
segments six, linear-lanceolate, membranous, equalling the trans¬ 
versely rugulose fusiform-cylindrical ovary; styles two, fruit in- 
dehiscent, unilocular. 

Sternberg Plateau. July, Wolley Dod, 2720. 

Distinguished from its allies by its elongate perianth. 
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NOTES ON THE FLOBA OF SUSSEX. 
By C. E. Salmon. 


Of late years little seems to have been put on record regarding 
Sussex botany, but that it is a rich county containing many in¬ 
teresting species no one can deny. The following notes are compiled 
from specimens and lists kindly supplied by friends and from my 
own observations, and I trust others may supplement them with 
further information respecting the plants of the county. 

In 1875, Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, F.E.S., published in the 
Journal 0 / Botany “An Outline of the Flora of Sussex,” with an 
Appendix to the same in the following year. Twelve years after- 
■wards appeared the Eev. F. H. Arnold’s Flora of Sussc.r, necessarily 
repeating much of the information given by Mr. Hemsley, but 
strangely omitting some of his records with no very apparent 
reason—for example, Hellehorus virulu is omitted in the later flora, 
in Division HI., whereas Mr. Hilton tell me it still grows in the 
locality of Borrer, which Mr. Hemsley quotes for that division. Mr. 
Hemsley has kindly allowed me to take extracts from his private 
letters and manuscripts relating to Sussex botany, and these have 
supplied some interesting localities. A copy of Arnold’s Flora, 
once in the possession of Sir. F. 0. S. Roper and annotated by him, 
has also been the means of supplying some hitherto unpublished 
localities, and also of correcting several misleading records to be 
found in that Flora. 

I have endeavoured, in the following list, not to repeat localities 
already to be found in print, and have rejected, as far as I was able, 
any that can be found in the Journal of Botany from 1883 to the 
present time, Syme’s EnyUsh Botany, 8rd edition, Watson’s Nem 
Boturmfs Guide, W. Moyie Rogers’s Handbook of British Rubif or 
AV. B. Hemsley’s “ Outline of the Flora of Sussex.” 

The warm South Coast seems to be particularly favourable to 
many plants that have but recently gained a footing in England, 
and several are evidently on the increase there—as llajiistrunt, 
Malva borealis, Melilotus arrensis, etc. Mr. S. T. Dnnn has kindly 
examined and named all these alien species ; and I am also greatly 
indebted to the Rev. W. Moyle Rogers, who has named ail the 
Brarahlos. M’essrs. H. & J. Groves, W. H. Beeby, A. Bennett, 
H. W, Pugsley, B\ Townsend, and Revs. E. S. Marshall and E. B\ 
& W. R. Linton have also very kindly assisted in naming the more 
critical forms. 

The following is the list of observers (whose initials appear 
amongst the records) who have favoured me with notes and Bi)eci- 
mens 


E.N.B. . Rev.E.N.Bloomfield. 
A.J.G. . A. J. Crosdeld. 

E.E. . . Eev. E,Ellman. 
E.H.F. . B.H.PaiT. 

H.H. , . H.Hemmings. 


T.H, . , T. Hilton. 

W.B.H. . AV. B. Hemsley. 

E. . , . P.C.S* Roper. 

E.S.S. . E. S. Salmon. 

My own records have no initials. 
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The sigu 1 after a locality indicates that I have either seen the 
plant growing there, or a satisfactory herbarium example. An 
asterisk is placed before the name of species or variety when such 
is believed to be a new record for either East or West Sussex; 
■when placed before a number, it indicates an additional district to 
those mentioned in Arnold’s Sussex Flora, to which the numbers 
refer. Plants considered to be introduced are distinguished by 
the sign f. 

Any notes upon Sussex plants would be gratefully received, as 
I hope from time to time to publish records for the county collected 
together in this way. The most interesting records in the present 
paper are, I think, those of Vida r/raeiiis, Peuccdanuni palustre, 
Galium, sijivestre and anr/lieum, Salicornia appressa, Fotamrujeton 
rutilus, and Tohjpella prulifera. 

Thalictnuii Jiai'u n L. 11. By the Arun, below Pulborough 
Bridge, 1899 ; A. J. G. & C. E. S. IV. Abundant in a swampy place 
near Bishopstone Mills I 1895 ; T. H. 

Adonis autiimnalis L. IV. Cultivated land, Telscombe ; many 
years up to 1900 ; T. H. 

Baniuwiihis drdnatus Sibth. III. Henfield Common! Babing- 
ton in Hoimesdale N. H. Club Herb., Beigate. 

B, trichnphyllus Chdix. III. Ditch, Coombe ! 1900; T. H. V. 
Pond by the road betw^een Battle and the Union, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

-ft. Jieterophyllus Web. I. Near Eishbouriie Pond ! 1897. 
Sidlesham Mill I 1898 ; T. H. II. Highdown Hill I 1897 ; T. PI. 
III. Fulking, in ponds 1 T. H. The last locality is in Sussex E., 
and is apparently new to that vice-county.—Var. ^'suhmersus (Hiern). 
III. Pond near the x4.dur, Beeding ! 1899; T. H. 

ft. Baudotli Godr. 'Mil. Ditches near “ The Pad,” Lancing ! 
1897; T. H. MV. Fresh-water |)ond, Falmer I 1900; T. H. Mb 
Bexliill! 1882; H. T. Menneil.—Var. confimis (Godi\). V. Cuck- 
mere Haven ! 1897 ; T. H. “ This has very long stamens, and is 
much like form labelled confusus Godr, by Syme and others ” ; 
H. & J. G. 

ft. hitarius Bouvet. '‘TV. Chailey Common, 1900 ; T. H. & 
C. E. S. V. Dicker; E. E. Pond, Catsfield Green, near Battle, 
1895 ; E. S. S. 

B, Lenormandi Schultz. VII. Ashdown Forest. Copthorne 
Common,'1891. 

Flammula L. var. pseiido-reptcms Syme. 'MV. Tilsmere 
Wood, Heathfield ; B. B. 

B. Lingua L. V. Berwick ; E. E. 

J?. sardous Grantz. V. Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895 ; E. S. S. 
—Var. 'yarvidus (L.). HI. Lane near The Blue Idol,” Thake- 
ham, 1886 and again in 1894 ; A. J. 0. 

K pardflorus L. 'MV. Seaford ; E. E. 

'''Helleborus feetidus L. III. Wood, foot of Ditchling Beacon, 
towards Clayton, in v.-c. 141 H. H. & A. J. C. VI. Near Eoberts- 
bridge (Andrews); E. N. B. in litt. to W. B. H., 1881. 

^ErantJms hyemails Salisb. '‘Mil. Established in Clayton Eectory 
hedge, a garden escape; H. H, 
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Aijuiltyiii vuhjarhJj. II. Between Faygate anil Kiiigsfokl, 1892. 
ly. Downs above Berwick, possibly iiitroclucecl; E.E. Y. Beaeliy 
Head; E. VIL Tilgate Forest, 1891, where it is undoubtedly 
native, and thus the mark iu Top. Bot. (against v.-c. 14) indicating 
doubt as to this point may be removed. 

]je}i)cris vidf/ar is 1 j, III. Shipley; E.E. 

Papaver rihceas L. var. -‘'atrlfjosuni (Boenn.). III. Between 
Patcharn and Saddlescombe, 1895 ; A. J. C. Y. Eastbourne, 
towards Beachy Head, 1892. 

P, dubiion L. var. '''Leroqii (Lamotte). II. Between Amberley 
Mount and Camp Hill, 1899. Additional to v.-c. 13; A. J. C. Sc 
C. E. S. III. Clayton and Preston; H. H. Piilking! 1894; T.H. 
Omit Mr. Ellman’s record in Arnold’s .S#/.s‘.sv.r Flora. 

F. hybridmii L. 'HI. Between Amberley Mount and Camp 
Hill, 1899 ; A. J. 0. & C. E. S. lY. Eoadside towards Bisliopston 
Church, 1896 ; H. H. 

Fuinaria pallidijiora Jovd. V. Old wall, Wartling! 1897; T.H. 

P'". Borcei Jovd. III. Henfield! 1838; Sp. in Hohiiesdale N. H. 
Club Herb., Eeigate. New to v.-c. 18. MY. Uckfield! 1896; T.H. 
V. Near Great Tanner’s Farm, near Horeham Eoad, 1892. 

P. viuralifi Bonder. Y. Pevensey Castle grounds ! 1895 ; T. H. 
“A luxuriant form of umra/iny 1 think ” ; H. W. Pugsley. 

P. dunsiflora DC. "Mil. Cultivated land about Brighton, not 
uncommon ! 1899 ; T. H. lY. Near Berwick ; E. E. 

parvijlora hmi. III. Cultivated land, Stanmer Park! 1899; 
T. H. New to v.-c. 14. 

Nasturtmn 2 )alitstreI)Q, "'Y. Berwick; E.E. . 

Arahis liirmta Scop. III. Plentiful on Race-hill, Brighton; 
H. H. Henfield ; H. H. lY. Near Stanmer Park and Upper Pit, 
Offham ; H. H. — Yar. ylahrata Syme. Y. Downs south of Ber¬ 
wick ; E. E. 

Cardamine amara L. Stream bet^veen Lower Beech Farm 
and the Workhouse, Battle, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

O. impatiemh. II. Warnham; E.E. III. Southwater; E.E, 

C. bidhifiira B. Br. II. Near Faygate, 1892. 

•\Ahismmincamwilj. lY. Berwick; E.E. 

]A.CLd;ydnumlj. "TII, Shipley; E.E. 

Frophila hrachyc.arpa lord, {prcraox DO.). '"111. Aldrington 

beach ! 1897 ; T. il. MY. Downs near Telscoinbe ! 1898 ; T, H. 

P. virescens lord. lY. Downs above Lewes, 1900. “ I think 

best imdev vireseens'' ; E. 8. Marshall. 

FHesqMnis malromlis L. III. A considerable (quantity on a bank 
by the roadside near Bolney ! 1892 ; T. H, 

'^'\Eruca sativa Lam. III. Casual from cornmill waste, South- 
wick 1 1896; T. H. 

Sisy)nbrium Sophia h, Y. Shingles, Eastbourne ; E. E* „ ■ 
Colminm Jacq. III. Introduced with cornmill waste, South- 
wick CM! 1891; T. H. 

'pannonicmn Jaeq. YH. Track in meadow near Plammer 
Pond, Three Bridges, 1898. , ; 

Rnjsimiini cheiranthoides L. 'MY. Berwick; E, E. Twice by 
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Ouse beyond Lewes, casual; H. H. No personal authority for 
Sussex E. ill Top. Bot. 

tZ7. perfaliatum Orantz {orienUile E, Br.). III. Casual, Somp- 
ting ! 1892 ; T. H. 

''"t-E'. Tepandnm L. III. On cornmill waste, Fisliersgate! 1894.; 
T. H. 

\Oamclma mtiva "TV. Berwick; E. E. V. Eastbourne! 

1885 ; A. J. 0. 

Brassica oleraeea L. V. Omit the Pevensey Sluice record ; B. 
-‘■■\Bimias orientals L. III. Sandpits between Hassocks Station 
and London Road, apparently well established ! 1896-7 ; T. H. 

■‘'i'Neslhi paniciilata Desv. III. Sandpits, Hassocks 1 1898, and 
Aldrington Quay ! 1895 ; T. H. 

Coronopus di(hf}nus Srn. "TI. Arundel, 1899; A. J. C. & G.E. S. 
Lepidiwn ruderale L. "T. By the watermill, Birdham, abundant, 
1897-8; T. H. -TIL Southwick; H. H. Fisliersgate; T. H. 
Plentiful near Gas-works, Beshill, 1894. Omit the Eastbourne 
record ; R. 

IL. Draha L. =HII. Rottingdean ! 1894-1900 ; T. H. 

perfaliatum L. III. Casual, Aldrington Quay 1 1894 ; T. H. 
‘virginicum L. III. Mill waste, Southwick 1 1894 ; T, H- 
TJilaspi arvense L. "'VI. Ore (Andrews); E. N. B. in iitt. to 
W. B. H., 1881. 

Iberls amara L. V. xibundant on the shingles about two miles 
east of Eastbourne 1 1895 ; T. H. 

Teesdalia viidicaulu R. Br. 'TV. Balcombe ; W, B. H. 

\lsath linctoriu L. 'TIL Hollingbury Hill, casual with clover, 
from 1893-5 ! T. H. 

Cram be maritima L. V. Shingle between Bexhill and Pevensev 
Sluice, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

'‘f Rapistriim riigosiaii x4il. III. Cultivated land on road to the 
Dyke, Brighton 1 1895 ; T. H. V. Eastbourne 1 1885 ; A. J. C. 

"T/t. orientale DC. III. Casual, bank by the Adur Inn, Shoreham 
Road! 1897; T. H. Aldrington and Ditchling ; E. E. 

’''Fiaphtnus maritimus Sm. III. By Canal near Southwick; H. H. 
Unrecorded for v.-c. 13 in Top. Bot. 

Viola palmtris L. VII. Cut and Lie Wood, near Copthorne, 
1900 ; H. Groves & G. E. S. 

I'”, lilrta X odiirata. "TIL Clayton ! 1897 ; T. H. 

F. silve&trlB Reich. 'TII. Abundant on north edge of Dowms 
near Brighton; H. H. V. Common in the Battle district, 1895 ; 
E. S. S.—f. '^leiicandia G, Beck. III. Saddlescombe! 1899; T.H. 
F, Binniima x ei icetonm. VII. Pot Common, Copthorne, 1896. 
F, lactea Sm. 'TV, Chailey Common, 1900 ; T. H. & 0. E. S. 
VII. Orowborough 1 1895 ; A. J. 0. Copthorne Common, 1891, 
"'F. erieetorim X lactea, Vll. Orowborough ! 1895 ; A, J. C. 
Copthorne Common, 1892. 

V, tricolor L. 'W. Near Lunsford Cross; E. S. S. Great Park 
Farm, Battle, and in a field near Netherfield, 1895 ; E. S. S. VI. 
Field between Westfield and Beaitport Park, 1895 ; E. S. S. Old 
Mill Farm, near Mayfield,, 1892. 
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Pohjtjala o.iyptem Eeiclib. -‘HI. Downs between liodslirove 
and Bevendean ! 1900; T. H. IV. Plumpton ; E.E. VI. Petley 
Wood, 1894. 

'■'P. caJearea F. Schultz. III. Piecombe ; li. H. This is in West 
Sussex, v.-c. 13, where it is unrecorded in Top. Bot. 

Dianthm deltoidc^ L. '’Til. Hassocks, East Sussex, 1899; 
T. H. 

Saponaria Vaccaria L. V. Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895 ; 

E. S. S. 

Silene Cticubaliis Wibel. var. "puhcrida Synie, HI. Brighton, 
1884 ; A. J. C. 

-S. conica L. IV. Telscombe, v.-e. 14, 1888-9 ; T. H. 

S. ajujlicah. 'TV. Telscombe! 1897; T.H. VIL Tilgate; E.E. 
5', noctijiora L. III. Between Patcham and Saddlescombe, 
1895 ; A. J. 0. An interesting record, showing tlie survival of the 
plant in the same locality as Hemsley notes in his ‘‘ Outlines”— 
“ Seedlescombe, near Poynings, 1814; Herb. Borrer. Not reported 
since.” 

Oerastimi quaternelhum Fenzl. '*TV. Berwick Common ; E. E. 
V. Willingdon Hill; E, E. 

C. arveme L. III. Road in Patcham parish leading from Lon¬ 
don Road to Ditchling Road; A. J. 0, '-TV. Field near Aslicombe, 

plentiful; H. H. Hills west of Aifristoii; E. E. 

Stellaria aqiiatica Scop. IV. New Barbcombe; H. H. In very 
dry gravel at Berwick Rectory; B. E. "TC Ouckmere down to 
Arlington ; E. E. 

S, media Cyr. var. -''Bovaana (Jord.). III. By the Canal, 
Fishersgate ! v.-c. 13, 1895 ; T. H. 

8, paliistHs Retz. IV. Near Hayward’s Heath, near Ouse Viaduct; 
H. H. 

Arenana temdfolia h. 'Til. Downs, Stanmer I E.M.Day. 
Sapina ciliata Fr. III. Downs near Bevendean I 1896; T. H. 
*VIL Roadside near Aslmrst Wood, East Griastead, 1894. 
iBIaijtonia perfoliata 1)01111. 'TV. Plumpton ; E.E. 

Montia fontana L. III. Ditchling Common ; H. li. — Var. 
'huipens PoiVS, IV. Top of Firle Beacon; E.E. Chailey Common, 
1900.—Var. Pers. TV. Berwick Common; E.E. 

Elatine hexaridra DO. IV. Great Pond, Piltdown! 1900; T.H. 
Ilijpevicum. AndrommuniJj, III. Near Hayward’s Heath; ILH. 
IV. Near Chailey Common ; H. H. Between Balcombe Station 
and WhitehousG Farm, 1896. V. Near Ashburnham Park and 
Catsheid, frequent, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

li, duhium Leers. IV, Chailey Bog ; E. E. ''WI. Heatbfield 
and north of Frant; E. E. 'WII. Near Pelbridge and about East 
Grinstead, frequent, 1895. 

ii. elodes L. III. Pond on Ditchling Common; H. H. 

borealis Wall. '^TII. Waste places between Patcham and 
Standean ! 1899 ; T. H. Broadmere Common, Henfield I 1894 ; 
T. H. Shipley; E. E. TV. Plumpton and Berwick; E. E. V. 
Waste ground near Horeham Road Station, 1892. Previously un¬ 
recorded for West Sussex. 
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Tilia eonlaia Mill. "MV, Between Balcombe and Ardiiigiy, 
1893; A. J. C, 

Badiofa linoides Eotb, V. Between Little Common and the sea, 
1895. VI. Bridge and Heathfield ; E. E. 

Limmi anfjustijolimn Huds. "MI. Eiisper; E. E. III. Near 
Eoedeaii, near Eottingdean; J. L. Warren in litt. to W. B. H., 1874. 
VI. Mayfield; E. E. 

■\ Geranium phmm L. III. Known for years in a dry ditch by 
the entrance to Wiston Park ! 1883 ; T. H. 

G\ pruteme L. III. Bail way embankment north of Hassocks 
Station, East Sussex ; T. H. IV. Marshes above Lewes ; E. E. 

G. p\j renal cam Biirm. fil. 'Mil. Chalk mounds, Pangdean ; 
T. H. Henfield, abundant; perhaps escaped, with G. luedduni, 
from Borrerbs old garden; H. H. Near Patcham; H.H. IV. Eailway 
near Lewes ; E. E, "'VII. Near Three Bridges Station, 1898. 

"M6^. rutaniUfoUuni h, IV. Casual, Seaford ; E. E. 

G. cohimMnum L. II. Washington Common ; E. E. III. Path 
to Ovingdean and Race Hill, Brighton ; H.H. IV. Biixted; E.E. 

G, lucidiim L. IIL Side of London Road, Hassocks ; perhaps 
originally an escape, but spreading gradually on a bank near 
Station ; H. H. =MV. Uckfieid ; E.^E. "WII. Sandy bank, East 
Grinstead, 1895. 

Erodinm clcutarium L’Herit. var. -''clmropliijllum (Cav.). IV. 
Newmarket Hill, Brighton ! 1899; T. H. 

Impatient parviflarct DC. III. Henfield! 1898; T. H. IV. 
Uckfieid, roadside ; T, H. 

Fihamnns cathartlcus L. II. Copse on Downs near Amberley, 
1899; A. J. 0. & 0. E. S. 

r^'\Tri{fQnella cmndeet. III. Fishersgate I 1892; T. H. 

Medlcago faicata L. III. Near Custom House, KingstonSea I 
and on ciiff, Fishersgate! 1890; T. H. IV. Bishopstone Tide- 
niills; E.E. 

BL denticulata Willd. IIL Kingston Beach ; H. H. IV. Sea- 
ford I 1845 ; Herb. E. Pryor. 

i'jSIeUlotus arvensls Wallr. IIL Aldington and Kingston Light¬ 
house; H.H. MV. Seaford and Telseombe; E.E. V. Pits near 
the gas-wwks, Bexhill, 1894. 

indica All. III. Aldrington Beach ! 1894, and cultivated 
land, Saddleseombe ! 1899; T. H. 

Trifolium squmnosum L. IV. Plumpton ; E. E. V. Onckmere 
Haven ; E. E, 

I\ striatum Jj. IV. Berwick Common ; E.E. 

T, scahrum L. V. Hills south of Berwick ; E.E. 

T, glomeratmn L, VI. Near Camber Castle! 1897 ; T. H. 

r. resiipinatum L. III. Abundant by the road near the Station 
at Henfield! 1894; also, as a casual, near the Custom House, 
Kingston-by-Sea! 1889 ; T. H. 

T.Jiliforme L. III. Hassocks and Henfield; H. H. IV. Plump- 
ton; E. E, 

Anthjllis Vulneraria L.- var. coednea L. IV. Downs at Tels- 

ebmhe! and near Hervey's Cross ! 1900; T. H. 
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Lviiis tenuis W. & K. III. Ditchliiig Common; H. H. BetAveen 
bhoreliam and Worthing ; J. L. Warren in litfc. to W. B. H., 1874. 
IV. Levels towards Iford ; H. H. V. Ciiiddmgly ; E. E. 
Astragalus iflycijphyllos L, I. Bury Hill; T. H. 

OrnUhopus perpusUliis L. IV. Berwick Common; E. E. V. 
Great Park Farm, Battle, abundant, 1895 ; E. S. B. 

Vida geuiella Crantz, A^ar. '' teniiissim.a Bruce. V. Near Battle, 
1895. 

'^'V. pracilis Loisel. III. Thakeham ! 1876 ; A. J. C. Jender’s 
Farm, Shipley! 1888 ; E. B. Additional to v.-c. 13. 

F. latJujroides L. VI. Camber! E. N. B. in litt. to W. B. H., 
1882. 

IF. bithynica L. III. Cultivated land near Stanmer ! 1898-9; 
T. H. 

*|F. pannonica Jacq. and F. pereyrina. III. Cultivated land, 
Btamiier Park ! 1899-1900 ; T. H. 

Lathyrus Nissolia L. III. North of Hassocks, near Eaihvay; 
T. H. Shipley 5 E. E. Roadside between Coneylmrst and Bil- 
lingsiiurst, 1899 ; A. J. 0. IV. Roadside betAveen Coneyburrows 
and Cliailey ; H. H. V. Border of Avood betAveen Mountfield and 
Battle, 1894. VI. Mayfield; E. E. Rye, 1900. VII. Between 
Crawley and Ifield, 1897. 

*‘''|L. hirsutus L, III. CultiA^ated land near Stanmer! East Sussex, 
1898-9 ; T. li. 

L. sylvestris L. 11. BetAveen Bury and Houghton, 1899; A.J.C. 
& 0. E. S. 

L, uuiritiHiiis Bigel. III. One plant found pulled up and throAvn 
doAvn again in 1892 near Kingston Lighthouse ; H. H. 

\Prunus domestica L. III. Near Bramber Station; H. PI. 

Rubm idceus L. 'Mil. Abundant aboA^e Bevendean, also at Wol- 
stonbury; H. H. IV. Boaviis between E'almer and Plumpton; H. H. 

II plkatus W. & N. 'MV. By Newick Station ; T. H. — Var. 
kemistemon (P. J. MuelL). IV. Uckfield; E. H. F. -- Var. 
trautii G. Braun. 11. Wlggenhoit Common ! 1900 ; T. H, 

IL holerythros Focke. IV. Uckfield ; E. H. F. VII. Ashdown 
Forest, near Wychcross ; T. H. 

,//. carpinlfuiius W. & N. ••MV. Uckfield ; E. H. F. 

'■'•li. lAndldanus Lees. iV. Uckfield, East Sussex, v.-c. 14 ; 
E. 11. F. 

LL pulvherriviiis Neiim. II. Storrington; T. H. IV. Wivels- 
field; T. H. Uckfield; E. H. F. 

IL dumnoniensis Bab. III. Hollingbury Camp ! 1900 ; T, H. 
IV. Downs, Seaford ; T. H. V. Hurstmonceux Park ; T. H. 

It merdcits Bagnali, var. bracteatiis Bagnall. IV. Uckfield ; 
E. H, F. 

'Mi gratus Focke. IV. Uckfield, v.-o. 14 ; E. H. F. 
ft argentatus P. J. MuelL III. Stanmer Park and hedge, 
Wiston;T. H. IV. Uckfield; E. H. F. Roadside near Chailey I 
1900; T.H. 

R. pabesmis Weihe, var. sublnermis Rogers. IV. Uckfield ; 
E. H. P. 
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/-/. niwtrophyUua var. Schlechtendalii (Weihe). IV. Uckfield ; 

E. H. F. ‘ 

R. mi cans G. & G. 

-E, Mrtifalins M.^& W.j.IV. Uckfield; E. H. F. 

R. pijramidalis Kait. ^ 

E. lencostachys Schleicli. III. Sfcanmer Park ; T. H. 

E. Gelertii Frider. III. Stanmev Park and on the Downs above 
P^lngdeau ; T. H. IV, Woods by Newick Station; T. H. 

F. aiiffhsaA'onicus Gelert. III. Wistoii; T. H. IV. Uckfield ; 
E, H. F.* 

i?. eehinatus Lindl. III. Eace-hill, Brighton ; T. H. 

E. Bahimftonii Beil Salt. IV. Uckfield; E. H. F. VI. By ditch 
between Bye and Wincheisea, 1900; T. H. & G, E. S. 

E, ericetoriini Lefv. IV. Novingtoii Lane, Piumpton ! 1900 ; 
T. H. I think a shade-grown form of it ” ; W. M. E. 

/i. fit sens W. & K. ) 

R. serpens ^eihe. ;-IV. Uckfield; E. H. F. 
ft. britanniciis Eogers.j 

E. Balfinirlanus Blox. IV, Wivelsfield and near Chailey Sta¬ 
tion ; T. H. 

Fotentilla argentea L- II. Roadside between Washington and 
Storrington, abundant; T. H. '‘UII. Kingston Lighthouse, seen 
since 1892, but now (1899) lost; H. H. 

F. palmtris ^Qo^. 'UV. Chailey Bog ; E.E. 

Aicheuiilia vulgaris L. IV. Near Horstead Keynes Station; 
E.E. VII. Near Turner’s Hill; R. Near Dunning’s Mill, East 
Griiistead, 1895.— Var. alpestris (Schmidt). IV. The ‘^Hendle 
Wood” plant (of Arnold’s Snssciv Flora) is pronounced to be this 
form by the Rev. E. F. Linton. — Var. yUicauUs (Buser). II. St. 
Leonards Forest! 1860 ; W. B. H. Recorded here in the SnssciV 
Flora under the aggregate name. 

At/rbuonia odorata Mill. ‘''TI. Road from Storrington to Thake- 
ham! 1898; T. H. Rusper; E. E. III. Shipley; E. E. IV. 
Piumpton; E.E. V. East Hoathly ; E.E. Between Catsfield 
Green and Marl pits, Ninfield, 1895; E. S. S. 

Rosa tomentosa Sm. III. Newtimber ! 1893 ; T. li. 
tL canina L. var. frondosa (Steven). "TIL Newtimber Hill! 
1896; T. H.—Var. ditmetorum. (TliuilL). vUI. Partridge Green! 

1898; T.H. .' 

R. glauca Vill. var. ''Avrii/olla (Fr,). III. Road from Cowdown 
to Newtimber! 1894; T, H. 

Pgrus tonnmalis Ehrli. III. Hedgerow, parish of Thakeham, 
1899; A. J. C. '’WIL Near Ifield (Bllman); E. N. B. in litt. to 
W. B. H., 1882. 

P. Aria Ehrh. III. Wolstonbury and near Clayton Holt; H. H, 
IV. Lewes pid Alciston ; E.E. 

P. communis h. _ III. One tree beyond Patcham ; H. H. ^ Ship- 
ley ; E.E. ''''V. South of Alfriston; E.E.—Var. (Gaert.). 

m. Chalk-mounds, Pangdean 1 1894; T.H. Near Blue Idol,” 
Thakeham,. 1899. Seen there thirty years; A. J. 0. 

' L. IIL Clayton Bridge and towards Hassocks by 
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path. Near Ditciiling Oomnion. Between Burgess Hill and Cuck- 
field. Between Asiiiirst and Stevning. Henfieid; all H. H.— 
Var. ‘^'acerba DO. VIL Wood near Hammerwood, Forest Eow, 
1898. 

"'fP. Acanthus. V. Above Wilmington ; E.E. 

P. fjennanica Hook, fih 'HII. Hedgerow, parish of Thakehain, 
1899; A. J. C, V. Crowliurst, 1895; E. S. S. VI. Mayfield; 
E. E. 

'''\SaHfrafja Getim L. V. Plantation at Eatton ! 1879 ; E. 

Chrysosplemum opposltifoliiim L. V. Abundant in the Battle 
and Catsheld neighbourhood, 1895; E. S. S. 

Ribes Grossidaria L. "HI. Clayton ; H. H, 

R. nibrumh. var. jsativum (Eeiciib.). 'Mil. One bush near Dyke 
stream; H. H. Shipley; E.E. 'MV. Plumpton; E.E.—Var. 
"Gpetmurn (Sm.). VIL Amongst shrubs, near a stream, in a hollow 
near Growborougli! 1895 ; E. FI. F. & T. H. 

R. nigrum Jj. III. One bush in Clayton Holt, now gone; H. H. 
Shipley ; E.E. "MV. Plumpton ; E.E. VII. Forest north of 
Pease Pottage, 1879 (Eliman); E. N. B. in litt, to W. B. H., 1882. 
’G'Srdiim rujn’stre L. HI. Established outside Borrer’s old garden 
at Henfieid ; H. H. 

JJrusera intcrnuxUa Hayno. VIL Oopthorne Common, 1891. 
HippiirlH vulgaris L. II, Between Amberley and the Ferry, 
1899; A. J. C. & C.E. S. 

MyriopJujllunialtern'GiorninjyG. 'MV. Plumpton; E.E. 'WII. 
Pond, Colman’s Hatch, 1896. 

Callitriche hamulata Kuetz. 'MV. Ohailey Common ! 1900 ; 
T. H.—Var. pedunculata (DC.). 'MV. Great Pond, Piltdown 1 
1900; T. FI. A form only, evidently ; long-stalked and sessile 
fruits occur on the same plant. 

Peplis Portnla L. "MV. Ohailey Common; H. H. 

Epilobium ampistifoliuin L. 11, Camp Hill, near Amberley, 
1899; A. J. 0. and C. E. S. HI. Clayton Holt; FI. H. VIL 
Eailway banks about Eowfant, also near Felbridge, 1895. 

E. rosenm Schreb. 'MI. West Chiltington and Horsham ; E.E. 

IV. Plumpton; E.E. 

P. Schreb. IV. Eoadside near Newick 1 1900; T.H. 

Canium maruJatum L. HI. Henfieid ; H. FL 
Rmpniium Olusatrum L. IV. Frequent by roadsides from 
Southerbam to Gljuidc pit; FL H. 

JJupleuruni rotunilifhliuin. L. 'MIL Shoreham! 1863; ex herb. 
W. B. H. 

IP tcnuissiiuimt L. IV. Near Newhaven ! herb. E. Barrington. 

V. South of Berwick Common ; E.E. 

Apiiun noclijiorum. Eeichb. hi. var. "vcreaUwi Bab. IV, Chailey 
Common ! T. H. 

V. Casual, Eastbourne ; E.E. 

Qarum segetiun B. k H. IV, Southease. V. Flooe Levels, 
abundant, 1894, 

■\G.Caruilj. 'ML Lower Beeding; E.E, 'MV. Seaford;B.E. 
SiitmAaUfolkm’h. IV. Laughton Levels ; E E. 
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S. vnvtuin Hiids. IIL Glaytou and Old Slioreliam ; H. H. 
Mfjopodium Podagraria L. III. Near Bteyning ; H. H. IV. 
Near Hayward’s Heath ; H. H, 

Ftfiiphidla major Huds. V. Wilmington Holt, east of Folking- 
toii; E . B. 

Antkrlsctos vidgarh Bernh. ’WI. Camber Sands ; T. H. 
Fcemvulum ndgarslsliW. III. Clifl's near South wick, and near 
the ‘Pad Inn,’ Old Shoreham ; H. H. 

Crithmiuii maritimum L. Y. Shingles, Eastbourne ; B. E. 

(Enanthe pioqnnelloides L. VI. Winchelsea I ex herb. W. B. H. 
(E. Larlienalli C. Ginel. lY. Inland near Ylciston ; E. E. 

Gd. r hell and r ill iti Lam. ''ll. Amberley Wild Brooks and ditches 
by the Arun, Puiborongh, 1899 ; A. J. 0. & 0, E. S. V. Wartling 
Wood, near Hurstmonceiix Castle ; roadside bet’ween Ninfield and 
Boreham Street; Hooe Level, 1895 ; E. S. S, YII. Ifield Mill¬ 
pond, 1898. 

'‘G\niced(Oiuni paliistre Moencih.. Y. Marsh, Hurstmonceiix Park, 
abundant! 1899; O. C. Driice & T. H. See Bot. Ex. Club Eep. 
1899, p. 606. 

'■'''ICortandrim satlcnm li. Y. Eastbourne; E. E. 

-'dCaaccdk lati/olia L. and Idaiicoides L. IIL Near Custom House, 
liingston-by-Sea I 1900 ; T. H. 

C. arvemis Huds. IIL Eoadside between Southwick and Ports- 
lade-on-Land; H. H. 

C. nodosa Scop. IV. Hamsey; H. H. V. Pevensey Level to 
Bexhili, abundant, 1894. 

SambucHs nigra L. var. laciniata L. ‘MV. Berwick, doubtfully 
native ; E. E. 

8. EhuhislA. lY. Under Fiiie Beacon, Blatchington ; E. E. 
'^Laniccra Xglosteuni L. Y. Wilmington Holt ; E. E. This 
plant is an addition to East Sussex v.-c. 14 ; Borrer’s old records 
for it, near Amberley, are in West Sussex, where it still exists in 
several copses where it might well be native. This East Sussex 
locality w^oiild seem to be also a station of a similar character. 

ijidiim erectum 11x11^. HY. Cultivated land, AVivelsiield 1 1895, 
and pit near Seaford ! 1900 ; T. H. ’-'V. Foot of the Downs at the 
west end of Motcombe Lane, west of the workhouse, Eastbourne 1 
1888; E. '''Yl.^ In a meadow, Fairlight! 1876 ; B. N. B. (The 
plants recorded in Arnold’s Susse.v Flora from Districts V. & VI. are 
but mollugo forms.) 

Lr. MolUigo X verniit {mdiroleitciuii Syine). -‘HV. West of Alfris- 
son; E. E. 

'''G. sglvestre Poll. IIL Clayton! Sussex West, 1893; H. li. 
An interesting record of a plant found in Surrey, but absent appa¬ 
rently from the adjoining counties of Kent and Hampshire. 

6r. iiligmosiiui L. III. Near pond, Clayton ; E. Sussex ; H.H. 
'•^G. anglicim Huds. IV. In two localities, some way apart, on 
fallow land, and a steep hillside, to the west of AlMston! E. E. A 
new plant to Sussex. 

Gdtrkorm Stokes. IIL Corn-field near Billingshurst, 1899; 
A.J.C. lY, Hamsey; H. H. 
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'''Valeriana Mikanii Syme. II. Copse on Amberley Mount, West 
Sussex, 1899 ; A. J. C. & C, E. S. 

V. sambucifoUa Willcl. 'Mil. Henfield Levels 1 1894 ; II. H. 

]■ Centrantlius ruber DC. 'Mil. Abundant on chalk cliffs by Lon¬ 
don Eoad Eailway Station, Brighton ; H. H. Old brick-kiln near 
JJroadmere, Henfield ; H. H. Eastbourne ; E. 

Vahrianella dentata Poll. "WII. Field near Grange Eoad Sta¬ 
tion, 1895.—Var. 'nnhia. Dufr. III. Stanmer Park ! 1895 ; T. li. 
IV. Near Newick Station ! 1894 ; T. H. 

Dipsacus pilostis L. Mil. West Grinstead ; E. E. 

ID. fidlo7iuni Mill, IV. Berwick; E.E. 

Erigeron acre L. IV. Near Falmer ; H. H. 

Filago spathiilata Presl. III. Given for this district, with no 
further localization, in Arnold’s Sussex Flora. The label on the 
specimen in the Brighton Museum runs—‘‘Broadwater Common, 
near Worthing, 1873.” 

F. minima Fr, III. Hassocks ; lost by building, but may turn 
up near; H. H. IV. Above Piddinglioe ; E. E. VII. Tilgate; 
E. E. 

Gnaphaliim uJiginosmn L. Omitted by mistake from Arnold’s 
Sussex Flora; reported from all the districts in Ilemsley’s “Out¬ 
lines.” 

G. sglvaticim L, V. Abbots Wood ; E. E. Farthing Woods, 
1895 ; B. S. S. VI. Heath near Cade Street, and on Old Mill 
Farm near Mayfield, 1892. VII. Near Felbridge, 1895. 

f Inula Heleniimi L. III. Side of lane in Thakeham parish, 1889 ; 
A. J. 0. IV. Berwick ; B. E. -VI. Heathfield; E. B. 

I. crithmoides L. I. Near Prinstead ! 1881 ; F. H. Aimold. 

Ptilicarla vulgaris Gaertn. MI. Near Parham ; E. E. 
‘''\Xanthium spinosum L. III. South of Custom House, Kingston- 
by-Sea! 1900; T. H. 

Bidens tripartita L. III. Ditchling Common and Broadmere, 
Henfield ; H. H, IV. Ditches near Southover Priory, and at Bar- 
combe ; H. H. 

Achillea Ptarmica L. III. Eoadsides, Thakeham ; A. J. 0. IV. 
Chailey Common; H. H. 

Anthemis arvmsis L, III. Withdean ; H. H. 

Chrgsantheinum segctum L. IV. Ouse near Lewes (casual here) ; 

H. H. 

'Kk Partheniim Pers. III. Near Stoyuing, 1884 ; H. H. 

\ Matricaria discoidea h. IV. Lewes; E.E. 

Tanacetum mdgare L. III. Patch by Ockley Lane, Keymer; H,H. 
''A'Audmosia artemisifoliaJj. III. Fishersgate ! 1900 ; T. H. 

Petasites officinalis Moench. MV. Firie ; E. B. 

Senecio sylvaticus L. III. Hassocks; H. H. IV. Hayward’s 
Heath Common ; H. H. 

S. riscosus L. -V. Shingles, Eastbourne ; E.E. 

S* aquatiaus Huds. Ill, Henfield; H. H. 'WI. Mayfield; 
E.E. WIL Ifield; E.E. 

Arctium intermediimi Lange. -‘Mil. Near Eoedean, near Rot- 
tingdean ; J. L. Warren in litt. to W. H. B., 1874. 

Journal of Botanv.—Vol. 39. [Deg. 1901.] 2 h 
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Gardum pycnocephalus L. '-'IV. Near AlcistonPit; B. E» 

0 . crispus X nutans, '"IV. Ashcombe ! 1900 ; T. H. 

Cniciis piratensis Willcl. III. Henfield and Ditciiling Commons ; 
H. H. IV. Near Ouse Bailway Viaduct beyond Hayward’s Heath, 
and on Ciiailey Common; H. H, VI. Heathfield; E. E. VII. 
Ashdown Forest and on Gopthorne Common, 1895. 

Onopordon Acanthium L. '"IV. Teiscombe ; T. H. 

\2LarianalacteaHill, III.Hove,nearnursery-grounds, 1899; H. H. 
Sermtula tinctoria L. II. Near Faygate, 1892. III. Ditch- 
liog Common; H. H. '-"VII. Between Grange Eoad Station and 
Hedge Court Mill, also near East Grinstead and about Three 
Bridges, 1895, 

j-Centaurea Jacea L. III. Abundant in a paddock between Has¬ 
socks and Hurstpierpoint! Doubtfully native, 1900 ; T. H. 

C. Chjanus L. V. Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

(7. Calcitrapalj, IV. Blatchingfcon ; E. E. 
fC. solstitialis L. III. White-hawk Dowm and Koedean ; T. H. 
V. West Dean and between Seaford and Alfriston ; E. E. 

Cichorium Intybus L. III. Hassocks (not seen recently) and 
Kingston Lighthouse ; H. H. V. Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895 ; 
E. S. S. 

Crepis fcctida L. 'HV. Fallow land in two places between Sea- 
ford and Berwick I 1900 ; T. H. Newhaven ; E. E. 

C. taraxacifolia ThuilL Mil. Cultivated land, Old Shoreham 
Eoad, Hove! 1897; T. H, MV. Nearisfield! 1900; T. H. Sea- 
ford; E.E. 

setosa Hall fil. VI. Mayfield, East Sussex; E. E. 

(7. hieimis L. '"'VII. Field west of Furnace Wood, 1896. 
Hieracium muronm L. III. Clayton 1 1898 ; H. H. 

-‘'H, sclaphilimiVeolitniz, III. Chalk mounds, Pangdean! 1899; 
T. H. IV. Eoadside near Horsted Keynes ! 1899 ; T, H. 

H.nV/Muw Hartm. IV. Isfield!1899; T.H .—YwcAridentatum 
Fries. ''''HI. Eace-hill, Brighton 1 1897 ; T. H, MV. Copse near 
Chailey ! 1895 ; E. H. F. 

H. horeale Fr. HI. Hassocks ! 1899 ; T. H. 

H, umhillatimi L. III. Hassocks ! 1898 ; T. H* 

Lactuca virosa L. I. Arundel! 1866; W.B.H. m. Amber- 
ley, 1899 ; A. J. 0. & C. E. B.—L. Scanola L. is a very doubtful 
Sussex plant, 

L. fiiuralis Freseu. II. Amberley, 1899 ; A. J. 0. & C. E. 8. 
\Tragopogo7i porrifolms L. '"VI. Cliffs on the south side of Eye. 
(Henry Taylor; specimen) H. 0, Watson in lifct. to W. B. H. 
-'ACampamda rapumidoitles L. III. Slope between Dyke Eoad 
and Preston Station ! 1893 (now destroyed by building); H. H. 

Specidctna hybrlda DO. ML Near Amberley Mount, 1899; 

A. J.C. & C.E. S. 

Hypopitys Mojiotrnpa Orantz. 'MV. Lewes! 1843; herb. E. 
Pryor. 

Hottonla palustylsli. III. Shipley; E.E. V. Berwick; E.E. 
Primula acaulis L. var. caidescem (Koch). III. Wiston ; T. H. 
IV. Isfield and West Chiltington ; T. H. 
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P, acaiilu X veris, II. Stream-side between Faygate and Kings- 
fold, 1892. This, when fairly intermediate, differs considerably 
from the umbellate form of acaiilis; in Arnold’s Sussex Flora the 
two are seemingly confused. 

AnagalUs cmnilea Schreb. '’Til. Near Saddlescombe, 1895 ; 
A. J. C. Shipley; E. E. '’TV. Berwick; E. E. '-'Y. Hailshain ; 
E.E. 

Samolus Valerandi L. Y. About Pevensey Sluice, 1895. 

Vinca minor L. YII, Eoadside near East Grinstead, abundant, 
1896. 

ErytliresapulchellaFs, Y. St. Leonards ! herb. E. Barrington. 
•‘^YI. Abundant in a meadow between Westfield House and West- 
field, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

E. capitata var. sphmrocephala Towns. IV. Eottingdean, 1894 ; 
T.H. 

Gentiana Pneimionanthe L. YII. Between Chelwood Gate and 
Wych Cross, 1898. 

G. campestris L. Y. Hills south of Berwick ; E.E. 

Menyanthes trifoliata L. '‘WII. Near Colman’s Hatch, Ashdown 
Forest; B.B. Gough. 

Lwinanthemum peltatiwi S. P. Gmel. IV. Laughton Levels ; 
E. E. ^WI. Mountfield, introduced, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

Vinchusa sempervirens L. ’’TI. Eoadside between West Chilting- 
ton and Pulborough, 1883 ; A. J. C. 

Lycopsis arvensis L. 'W. Common in sandy fields about Cats- 
field, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

Myosotis arvensis Lam. var, umhrosa Bab. 'HII. Wood near 
Ditchiing ! 1896 ; T. H. 

Litjiospermum officinale L. V. DarvePs Hole (Yores) ; E. N. B. 
in litt. to W. B. H„ 1882, 

L. arveuse L. II. Between Bury and Houghton, 1899 ; A. J. 0, 
&C.E.S. 

''^lEchinospennwn lappiUa hehm. III. Near Devil’s Dyke ; E.E, 
IV, Near the Harbour, Newhaven! 1900; T.H. 

Oiiscuta europaa 1j* IY. Berwick; E.E. 

■\C» Trifolii Bab. YI. Abundant in one field of clover at Guest- 
ling ; E. N. B. in litt. to W. B. H., 1881. 

[Verhasciwi Lychnitis L. Omit the record in District Y. in 
Arnold’s Sussex Flora.] 

"'t-Lmam pK^rjmrea L. V. Found by Mr. Hailstone on the shingle 
at Eastbourne, 1834, sp. Dr. Bromfield MSS. H. C. Watson in 
litt. to W. B. H. 

L, viscida Moench. 11. Between Amberley Mount and Camp 
Hill, 1899; A. J. C. & 0. E. 8. 

Sibtliorpia europm L, V, Hurstmonceux Park! 1899; T. H. 
Near Ashburnham; E. E. 

Veronica scutellata L. *11. Amberley Wild Brooks, 1899; 
A.LC..& C.E.S. 

'^Euphrasia Hayne. II, Washington Common ! 1899; 

T.H. III. Stanmer Down I 1898; T. H. IY. West Ghiltington 
Common! 1897, and Piltdown 1 1900 ; T» H. -New to East Sussex. 

2 H 2 
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"'E'. Kerneri Wettst. III. Stanmer Park! 1900 ; T. H, Tills is 
ill v.-c, 14. 

E. nemorosa H. Mart. I. Arundel! 1900; T. H. III. Wool- 
steiibiiry! 1899, and Dyke Hills, Brighton ! 1900 ; T. H. IV. 
Baliner! 1898, and Downs, Seaford! 1900; T. H. New to East 
Sussex. 

E. gracilis Fr. 'HV. Lane End Common 1 1898 ; T. H. 
Bartsia Huds. var. (Eeiclib.). Hll. White-hawk 

Down ! 1882 ; T. H. ^HV. Chaiiey E. E. 

PetUcularis L. II. Amberley Wild Brooks, 1899; 

A. J. G. & G.E. C. 

Orohanche major L. V. Abbots Wood ; E. E. 

0 . elatior Sutton. IV. Path from Iford to the Downs ! 1898 ; 
T. H. North of Seaford; E. E. 

'''Lathrcea squaviariaJj, III. Clayton! 1890 ; H. H. An addition 
to East Sussex, y.-c. 14. 

Utricidaria vulgaris L. V. Ditch between Pevensey and Hurst- 
nioiiceux ! 1899 ; T. H. 

Mentha alopecuraides Hull. I. Kingsley Marsh, abundant, 1895. 
’''M, longifolia Huds. IV. Ditch, Southease ! 1895 ; T, H. New 
to v.-c. 14. 

3i. Pulegium L. III. Palmer Pond; E.E.—Var. '''er.ecta Syme. 
IV. Piltdown ! 1896; T. H. Chaiiey Common, 1896. 

''^'\Melissa officinalis L. IV. Eoadside, Southease 1 1897, and near 
Horsted Keynes 1 T. H. 

Nepeta Cataria L. V. Alfriston and Billing Gap; E. E. & C. E. S. 
Marritbiiun vnlgare L. "TV. By a farm near Glynde, 1900. V. 
Hills both sides of the Cuckmere Valley; E. E. 

'''^Stackys annua L. III. Corn-field, Sheepcote Valley, Brighton ! 
1895 ; T. H. 

^[Leomirus Cardiacald. "W. Near Horeham; E.E. 

Laniiuni hybridiwi ViH* HI* Eoadside ditch between Keymer 
and Ditchling 1 1897 ; T. H, 

Plantago lanceulata L. var. \TwihaJi Eeiclib. fil. "Til. Eoad¬ 
side, Upper Eoedean ! and Ditchling Eoad, Preston I T. H. "TV. 
Chaiiey Station ; E.E. W. Eastbourne! E. 

Litiorellajimcea Berg. VII. Tilgate ; E.E. 

ScUranthus annuus L. var. '^Hnejinis (Eeuter). II. Wiggenholt 
Common! 1900; T, H. IV. Maresfield ! 1891; T. H. VI. Cam¬ 
ber Sands! 1897 ; T. H. 

Amaranthus retrojlexus L. III. South wick! and Hovel 1891; 
T. H. IV. Piumpton Station; E.E. 

''pCJienopodiim opulifulium Schrad. III. Near Brighton; E.E. 
IV. Lewes andNewhaven; E.E. 

C, naifoihim ^m, HI. Goldstone Bottom, Hove ! 1897; T. H. 
G. miirale L. "TIL Eoadside, Sompting! 1893; T. H. V. 
Cuckmere Haven I 1892 ; T. H. Alfriston ; E. E. 

'''GJiyhidumli, III. Plentiful near Henfield 1 1896; T. H. New 
to v,-c. 13. 

C. urhicum L, 'TV. Southease! 1893; T. H. — Var. 
medium Moq. IL Amberley; E.E. V. Exceat; E.E. 
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C. ruhruni L. III. Saddlescombe! 1891; T. H. Shipley; 
E. E. -IV. Bji-wick; E. E. VI. Mayiield ; E. E.—■ L 
hotrijoides H. 0. Wats. V. Exceat, 1900; E. E. & 0. E. S. 

Atriplex littoralis L. var. serrata Moq. -V. Shingles, East¬ 
bourne ; Er. 

A, Bahingtonii Woods. III. Shoreliam I 1899 ; T. H. 

A. laciniata L. I. Climping Sands ; E. B. 

'‘^Salicoriiia appressa Dam. III. Shoreham! 1899 ; T. H. V. 
Cuckmere Haven ! 1900 ; T. H. Eecords for both East and West 
Susses. 

Polygonum aviculare L. var. rurivagum (Jord.). III. Eishers- 
gate ! 1893 ; T. H. — Var. microspernium (lord.). III. Lancing 
Hoad, Shoreham ! 1900 ; T. H. 

P, minus Huds. HI. Amberley Wild Brooks ! 1900 ; T. H. 

P. Bistorta L. *VII. Abundant in a meadow, Buckhiirst Park, 
near Withyham (Proceedings, Holmesdale N. H. Club, 1881-83). 
PiUniex maritiimis L. V. Pevensey Level! 1896 ; T. H. 

E. limosus Thuill. IV. Southease I 1896 ; T. H. 

E. pulcher L. -II. Frequent about Pulborough, 1899 ; A. J. 0. 
& C. B. S. 

III. Onagardenwall,Bulking! MissM.Kobinson. 
Daphne Mezereuiii L. HV. Holt on the Downs, near Lewes 1 
1900; W. E. Nicholson. 

P. laureola L. III. Nuthurst; E. E. HV. Plumpton and 
Firle;E.E. 

Euphorbia platyphyllos L. V. Near East Dean; E. E. VI. 
Fields near Cade Street and roadside near Old Mill Farm, near 
Mayfield, 1892. VII. Two places near Iheld (Ellman) ; E. N. B. 
in litt. to W. B. H., 1882. 

-fP. Gyparissias L. III. Near Borrer’s place, Henfieldl 1892; 
H. H. IV. Eailway bank near Lewes ; E. E. 

-fP. L (thyris L. 'W. Near some pigstyes, Growhurst, 1895 ; 
E. S. S. 

Mefyurialis annua L. var. anihiyua (L.). "TII. By road to 
Ditchiing 1 and near Eace*hill, Brighton 1 1899 ; T. H. -IV. 
Lewes; E. E. 

Carpinus Bctulus L. III. Shipley ; E. E. 

Qiiercus sessilijiora (Salisb.). IV. Plumpton ; E. E. 
h)cdiis triandra L. var. ILoffmamiiana Sni. '‘Til. Poynings! 
1896; T. H. 

8. purpurea L. HI. Side of Old Shoreham Bridge, by the 
Lancing Load ! 1896 ; T. H. 

Popitlus tremula L. VII. Between Eusper and Ifield (Bllmau); 
E. N. B. in litt. to W. B. H., 1882. 

Juniperm communis Jj, III. Newtiinber Hill; E.B. Hills 
above Berwick ; E. E. 

Taxiis bdccata L. HV. Near Plumpton Crossways ; E. E. VI. 
Heathfield; E. B. 

Hydrocharis Morsus^-rana lu, 11. Amberley Wild Brooks; 1899; 
A. J. C. & 0. E. S. V. Ditches about Combe Haven, 1895; 
E. S. S. 
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Malaxis pahulosa Sw. II. St. Leonard’s Forest; W. B. H. VII, 
Bog near Ilartfield, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

Neottia Nuhis^avis Rich. II. Camp Hill, near Ambeiiey, 1899; 
A. J. 0. & 0. E, S. 

Cephalantliera ensifolia Rich. "BII. Sparingly in a wood in Stan- 
nier Park ! 1891 ; brought to T. H. ‘'"IV. Wood on the Downs near 
Lewes! 1879; J. H. A. Jenner. 

0. pallem Rich. IV. Firle ; E. E. 

Orchis pyramidalis L. II. Between Amberley Mount and Camp 
Hill, 1899 ; A. J. C. & G. E. S. 

Aceras anthropophora R. Br. IV. Near Chailey 1 1863 ; J. Ed¬ 
wards. 

Ophrys aranifera Huds. '"IV. Downs, Baldsdean ! and Tels- 
combe ! 1900; T. H. 

Herminium MonorcMs B. Br. III. Edburton Downs ; T. H. 

Hahenaria conopsea Benth. II. Between Amberley Mount and 
Gamp Hill, 1899 ; A. J. C. & C. E. S. 

H, chloroleuca Ridley. HI. Roadsides in Thakeham Parish; 
A. J. 0. 

IrisfcBtidissma L. 'MV. Plumpton and Berwick; E. E. 

Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus L. 'Mil. Meadow near Billingshurst, 
and orchard and copses at Shipley ; A. J. C. VIE. Between Three 
Bridges and Tinsley Green, plentiful, 1889. In meadow near Cop- 
thorne Common and about Grange Road, 1895. 

■fN. biflortis Curtis. VII. Ifield; E. E. 

Allium ursimm L. V. Common in many places about Battle, 
Catsfield, and Crowhurst; E. S. S. Streams about Ashburnham 
Park, 1895. VII, Plentiful near Three Bridges, 1895. 

A. vineale L. 'MV. Plumpton and near Berwick ; E. E. 

Jmieiis squarrosus L. '"VI. Near Cross in Hand ; E. E. 

Luziita Forsteri DG» '‘MV. Roadsides between Hay ward’s Heath 
and Scaynes Hill, 1900 ; T, H. & C. E. S. VII. Wood near Bew- 
bush Mill-pond, 1898. 

L. maxima DC. V. Stream between Lower Beech Farm and 
the Workhouse, Battle, 1895; E. S. S. 

Sparganium neglectxmi Beeby. V. Great Park Farm, Battle, 
1895; E. S. S. Berwick, E. E. Boggy hole between Warbleton 
Church and Horeham Road, 1892. 

S. simplex Huds. II. Amberley Wild Brooks, and ditches by 
the Arun, Pulborough, 1899; A. J. C. & C. E. S. V. Pond, Catsfield 
Green, 1895; E. S. S. 

Lemna trisulca L. V- Berwick ; E. E. 

L, gibba L. '"MI. Ditch near the Arun, Arundel, 1899; A. J. C. 
& 0. E. S. IV. Berwick; E. E. 

L, polyrrhiza L. 'MV. Berwick ; E. E. 

Almna ranunculoides Jj. IV. Plumpton; E.E. Lewes Levels, 
1900. 

Dctmasonium stellatum Pers. III. Pits on St. John’s Common 
(Borrer); Botanist’s Guide, Turner & Dillwyn, 1805. IV. Near 
Plumpton; 1. E. 

Potamogeton polygonifolius Pour. '*'IV. Chailey Common! 1894; 
H. H. 
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P. alpinus Balb. V. Berwick; E. B. 

P. hicens L. ‘‘'IV. Bitches towards Iford 1 H. H. 

P. perfoliatns L. '"II, River Arun at Pulborougli, 1899; A. J, C. 
& G. E. S. IV. Glynde; E. E. In River Ouse, Lewes to Hamsey! 
1892; H. H. 

P, deiisus L. '‘'IV. Berwick, and pond on Downs above Street; 
E. E. 

P. acutifolius Link. Ditch, Iford 1 1899 ; T. H. 

P. Pri’esw Rupr. IV. Ditch, Iford! 1897; T. H. VI. Between 
Rye Harbour and Camber Castle, 1900. 

P. pusillits L. '^'II. Amberley Wild Brooks, 1899. 

-P. nitilus Wolfg. VI. Eye! 1898 ; T. H. See Journ. Bot. 
1900, p. 65. 

intermptus Kit, ''GV. Near Iford I 1893; H.H. '^'V. Ditch, 
Littlington! 1900; T. H. New record for East Sussex. 

Zannichelliapedunculata Eeichb. ‘■’'II. Ditch near Arun, Arundel, 
1899; A. J, C. & C. B. S. 

Zostera nana Roth, I. Bosham Channel 1 T. H. 

Eieocharis viulticaidis Em. IV. Chailey Bog; E. E. 

Scirpus fiuitam L. IV. Near Plumpton ; E. E. VII. Tilgate 
Forest! 1844 ; Herb. E. Pryor. 

8, setaceus L. VII. Furnace Wood, Pelbridge, 1895. 

P. Tabernmiontani Gmel. V. Near West Dean ; E. E. 

S, sylvaticus L. 'HI. Rasper ; E. E. V. Very common about 
Battle, Oatsfield, and Crowhurst, 1895; E. S. S. Great]Tanner’s 
Farm, near Horeham Road, 1892. VII. Out and Lie Wood, Fel- 
bridge, 1896. 

8, Caricis Ketz. HV. Kingston, by Lewes, 1900; E. E. & 
0. E. S. 

Eriophoriim vaglnatmn L. I. Heyshot Common, near Midhurst! 
1886 ; Rev. J. W. Parrington. 

''^'\OLadium jamaicense Crantz. I. In the lake in Arundel Park! 
1875; Rev. J. Fraser. In Hemsley’s ‘‘Outline” this record is 
given with the note, “ Probably an error.” Mr. T. Hilton has sent 
me specimens from this locality, but Mr. A, Bennett tells me that 
it is known to have been introduced here. 

Carex dioica L. II. Amberley Wild Brooks (Borrer); Botanist’s 
Guide, Turner & Dillwyn, 1805. 

C, pidicaru L. IV. Berwick Common ; B. E. 

(7. distioha Huds. 11. By the Arun, above Pulborougli, 1899. 
HV. 'Berwick Common; E. E. Between Lewes and Kingston, 
1900. 

(7. axillaris Good. I. Lane near Birdham ! 1897 ; T. H* ’^VI. 
Mayfield ; E. E. VII. By Bewbush Mill-pond, 1898. 
a. carta Good. VI. Mayfield ; B. E. 

G. acuta L. II. By the Arun, above Pulborougli, 1899. VII. 
Ifield Pond, 1891. 

G. montana L. *IV. In two places on Chailey Common I 1896; 
T. H. 

G. pallescens L. V. Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895; B. S. S. 
Burnthouse Wood, between Battle and Netherfield, 1895. VII. 
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Cow Wood, Handcross, 1898 ; A. J. 0. S: 0. E. S. Cut and Lie 
Wood, Felbridge, 1896 ; near Goimaii's Hatch, 1896; between 
Faygate and Bewbiisli, 1898. 

C. pendida Huds. V. Abundant about Battle and Catsfiekl 
1895; E. S. S. 

0. strigosa Huds. V. Plentiful in a wood adjoining “ The 
Stumblets,” Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

C. Imigata Sm. II. Horsham; E. B. ''TV. Hear Aloiston ; 
E. E. V. Abbot’s Wood; E. E. Petley Wood and Great Park 
Farm, Battle, 1894. VII. Cow Wood, Handcross, 1898; A. J. C. 
& 0. E. S. Wood near Sainthill, East Grinstead, 1892; Cut and 
Lie Wood, Felbridge, 1896. 

G. Good. I. Bosliam; F. H. Arnold inlitt. to W.B.IT., 

1875. VI. Pett; E. N. B. in litt. to W. B. H., 1877. 

G. pseudo-cgpeniB L. Y. Near Catsfield, 1895 ; E. S. S. Boggy 
hole between 'Warbleton Oliurcli and Horeham Iload, 1892. VI. 
Near Battle, on the road to Hastings, 1895 ; E. S. S. Petley "Wood, 
1894. 

G. Tostrata Stokes. II. Amberley Wild Brooks, 1899 ; A. J. C. 
& C. E. S. 'W. Farthing Ponds, Battle, 1895 ; E. S. S. 

G. vesicaria L, -HI. Amberley WTld Brooks, 1899 ; A. J. C. & 
C. E. S. III. Shipley; E. E. VI. Mayfield; E. E. VIL Cut 
and Lie Wood, Felbridge, 1896 ; near Bewbush Mill-pond, 1898. 
'^'^Panicmn Crus-galU L. III. llarcombe and near Brighton; E. E. 

\Setaria eirulis Beauv. ’‘Til. Cultivated land, Patcham ! 1893 ; 
T. H. 

glaiica Beauv. IV. Lewes ; E. E. 

Alopecurm bidbosus Goimn. V. By the Eiver Ciickmere near 
West Dean I 1899 ; T. H. & E. E. 

Phleum arenarmm L. ’M. Climping Sands ; E. E. 

Cakanarp'ostis eplgeios Both. V. Berwick Common and Shipley ; 
E.E. ^ ‘ 

[Agrostis setacea Curtis. V. The Heatlifield Station locality, in 
Arnold’s Sussex Flora, has not been verified by Mr. Roper.] 

Gmiridium III. Common about Shipley ; E. E. 

VI. Mayfield; E. E. VIL Crawley; E. E.^ 

A}}imop]dla arundinacea Host. ’'T. Climping Sands ; E, E. 
Schreb. ‘TV. Berwick; E.E. 

Poa compressa L, T. Pet worth ; E.E. III. Shipley; E. E. 
^TV. Pkmpton; E. E. *VII. Ifield; E. E. 

Ghjceria pUcata Fr. var. '‘uieclmata (Breb.). IV. Lane End 
Common ! 1900 ; T. H. 

Festuca scmroides Roth. III. Shipley; E.E. ’TV. Berwick; 
E.E. YII. Worth Chin’chyard and near Three Bridges (Eli man); 
E. N. B. ill litt. to IV. B. H., 1882. 

F, elatiorh. X LoUiim. peremie, 'TII. Marsh by ‘‘Sussex Pad,” 
Lancing! 1900 ; T. H. 

Bromus secalinus L. III. Sliijiley ; E. E. ‘'IV. & V. Berwick ; 
E. E.—Var. (Sclirad.). III. Corn-field, Piecoinbe ! 1897, 

and near Stanmer 1 1899 ; T. H. 

R. wmmutatus Schrad. IV. Berwick; E. E. 
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B. mollis L. var. DoelL V. Near Tut Barn ; R. 

\B. arnoisis L. -iv. Near Scaford, 1879 (Ellmaii); E. N. B. 
in litt« to W. B. H., 1882. 

Loliu)ii ‘[mrenneIj,Y£iir, (Lam.). III. Kingstoii-by- 

Bea ; E. E. 

L. temiilentum-B, ydiJi. arvense III. Bitcliling ; E.E. 

Agropijvon caninnm Beauv. III. Keymer ! 1862; ex herb. 
W. B. IL 

A. pwirjens R. & S.) I. On the west side of the river near Little- 
A. acutum R. & S. - hamptoii; J. L. Warren inlitt. toW.B.H., 
Beauv. J 1874. 

Hymenophylhoa tunhiidgensc Sin. VII. Witliyham (Borrer) ; 
Botanist’s Guide, Turner &I)illwyn, 1805. Rocks at West Hoatbly, 
1890. 

Asplenium. Trichfoiicmes L. III. Shoreham. 

A, Adiantum-niiinmi L. II. Pulboroiiah and Amberley, 1899 ; 
A. J. C. & 0. E. S.*^ 

Ceterach offlclnaruni Wilid. 'W. Eastbourne; R. VI. May- 
field; E.E. ‘ 

Brackenbridge. VI. Mayfield; E.E. 
OphiofjloHsiim. vid/jatum L. II. Near Faygate, 1892. V. Several 
meadows, Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895; E. S. S. VII. Near 
Ifield Mill-pond, 1898. 

Eqiiisetnni marlifiiim JjdLm, 'MV. Near Alciston; E.E. 

E. sylvatiewn L. VII. Tilgate Forest; E.E. Wood near 
Sainthili, East Grinstead, 1892. 

E.palustre L .var. '‘'j)olystacJiyiim auct. IV. Buxted Park 1 1891 ; 

E. H. F. 

Lycopodiitm hiimdatum L. VII. Near Forest Row, Ashdown 
Forest I 1892 ; Miss L. G. Davenport. 

[L. davatum L. V. Omit the record in this division in Arnold’s 
Sussex Flora,] 

Ohara fragilh Desv, 'Mil. West Grinstead! (Babington); 
Holniesdale N. H. 0. herb. Pond on Patcham Downs ! 1886; 
A. J. 0. Lancing I 1896; T. li. '’MV. Pond, Mount Oabum I 
1895; T. H. '••VII. Pond near East Grinstead towards Shovel- 
strode, 1895.—Var. Iledwigli Kiietz. '’'II. Amberley Wild Brooks, 
1899; A. J. 0. & C. E, S. W. Great Park Farm, Battle, 1895; 
E. S. S. 'WII, Pond near East Grinstead towards Shovelstrode, 

1895. In a pond at Colmau’s Hatch, Ashdown Forest, a beautiful 
form of C. fragllis occurred between vars. Hedirigli and cajnllacea; 

1896. 

0. Wilid, Omit this species in Arnold’s Sussex BlorcL 

a. vnlgark L. 'MV. Pond, Mount Caburn 1 1895 ; T. H. 'WI. 
Ditch near Camber Castle, 1895.—Var. longibracteata Euetz. ''"IV. 
Ifordl 1894; T. H. W. Near Pevensey Sluice, 1895; E. S. 8. 
*VL Ditch near Camber Castle, 1895.—^Var. papUlat i Wallr, 'MV. 
Between Lewes and Kingston, 1900. ’*'V. Near Pevensey Sluice, 

1894. 

Tohjpella prolifera Leonh. ’^MI, Ditch, Amberley Wild Brooks! 
1900; T. H. A most interesting record ; Borrer found this plant 
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near Henfielcl, in 1827—its first discovery in Britain—but I cannot 
find that botanists have seen it in the county in recent years. 

Nitella flejcilis Agardh. IV. Cbailey Common 1 1900 ; T. H, 
'^=V. Pond at Catsfield, 1895 ; E. S, S. 


SOME EIEKCUDBEIGHT MOSSES. 

By W. P. Hamilton. 

The following is a list of mosses gathered during a fortnight’s 
stay at Kippford in June, 1900, many of them within a radius of 
about a couple of miles of that place, but some from Hestan Island 
and Sereel. 

Although the village is all under the name of Kippford for 
postal purposes, it is generally spoken of by the fishermen and 
others as The Scar, or The Scaur; that name, however, being 
strictly applicable to only the southern end. Pleasantly situated 
on the east side of the estuary of the Eiver Urr, about five miles 
south of Dalbeattie, and, fortunately for people of some tastes, 
possessing a not very extensive accommodation for visitors, it is an 
interesting place for the botanist. On the other side of some small 
hills to the north-east and east there lies a string of lochs known 
locally as Dufif’s Loch, Ironhash, and Lochend, well worth atten¬ 
tion . This tract of country is formed partly of granite and partly 
of Upper Silurian strata. The granite near Kippford is a part of 
the great platonic mass which extends continuously from Criffel to 
Dalbeattie and onwards to Bengairn, one of the prominent hills to 
the south-west in the direction of the town of Kirkcudbright. The 
boundary line is visible on the east side of the estuary of the Urr, 
about a mile south of Kippford, and it can be followed in an E.N.E. 
direction by the village of Lochend to Sandhill’s Bay. The granite 
lies to the north and the Silurian strata to the south of this line. 
The latter consists of flagstones, shales, and greywackes, altered by 
contact with the granite, and pierced by numerous veins of micro¬ 
granite, porphyrite, and other igneous materials representing the 
apophysis of that mass. 

Hestan Island, the ‘‘BenEathan” of Crockett’s Raiders, lies 
in the Solway Firth, distant three miles in a bee-line, or about four 
miles’ sail; it is composed of Upper Silurian, like that above 
described. The hill of Sereel lies to the north of the granite mass 
of Bengairn, and is composed also of Upper Silurian strata. It 
forms a striking landmark as seen from the village, and, although 
under 1200 ft. in height, yet, on account of its rising from so near 
the sea-level, it affords a very stiff climb. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. John Horne for the 
geological notes; to Mr. J. E. Bagnall and Mr. J. A. Wheldon for 
looking at some of the mosses; and to Mr. B. 0. Horrell for naming 
or confirming the Sphagna. 
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Sphagnum aciitifollum'Russ. & Warnst. Yuv.flavo-ruhellum Warnst. 
(.S'. acutlfoUuni Ehrli. exp)artt). Mark HilL—-Var. ivrsicoZo?’Warnst. 
Mark HilL— 8. subnitcns Euss. & Warnst. {8, acutlfolmm Elirh. ex 
parte), var. flavescens AVariist. Mark HilL — Var. flavo-ruhellim 
Warnst. Mark Hill and Screel.—Var. virescem Warnst. and forma 
squaromxila. Mark HilL— 8, iniindatum Y!dixmi. (8. siihsecunduni 
varr, contortiim & oheswm Auct. ex parte). Duff’s Loch and Mark 
HilL— 8, cymbifolium Warnst. {8. cgmhlfolium Elirli. ex parte) var. 
glauco-pollens Warnst. Mark HilL — 8. papillosum Lindb. var. 
normale Warnst. Duff’s Loch and Mark HilL—Var. sublave Limpr. 
Screel. 

Andrema Rothii W. & M. Screel. 

Catharinea undulata W. & M. Screel. 

Polytrichiiin xianum Neck. Eockcliff.—P. aloides Hedw. Dense 
bright green patches on small bare places on hill-sides ; barren and 
probably young plants.—P. piliferum Sclireb. Common.—P. juni- 
perimim Willd. Frequent.— P» commune L. Screel, &c. 

Geratodon purpureas Brid.— G, conicus Lindb. Hestan Island. 

Dicranella heteromalla Scliimp. 

Blindia acuta B. & S. Screel. 

Dicranoioeissia cirrata Lindb. In both dull and bright green 
forms. 

Gampylopus atrovirens De Not. Screel. 

Dicrmum Bonjeanl De Not. Eesembiing Z). majus in habit. 
Leaves secund, but strongly undulate. Duff’s Loch. Another 
form has leaves normal in direction, bluntly serrate, and cuspidate 
tips to the branches. Kippford.— t), scoparium Hedw. Common. 
Light yellowish interrupted form with straight glossy leaves. Meikle 
Hill. A similar plant, deep green. Hestan Island. Leaves in 
successive distant comal tufts on an apparently elongated stem due 
to innovation. Stream-side near Screel. 

Leucohryum glaucum Scbimp. 

Fisside7is bryoidesHediW, Hestan Island.— F, osmimdioulesHedw* 
Duff’s Locb, Bough Island, and Screel.— F, adiantoidesKediW. 

Grimmia apocarpa Hedw.— G, maritima Turn.— G, pnlmiata 
Sm.— G, trichopxhylla Grev. 

PJiaeomitrium aciculare Brid,— R, protensuni Braun. Screel.— 
R, lieterostwhum Brid. var. gracilescens B. & S. Screel.— R, lanugi- 
7iosiini Brid. Mark Hill and Screel. 

Ptychomitrmni 27olyphyllitm Fiirnr. Screel. 

Pledwigia cUiata Ehrh, Abundant on rocks and walls. 

Tortilla muralis Hedw. var. rupestris Wils. Lochend, 

Barbida revohita Brid. Duff’s Loch.— B, comoluta Hedw. Eock- 
cliffe.—P. ungidculata Hedw. 

TFeZssfa vmdzi/a Hedw.— W, verticillata Brid. Hestan Island. 

Trichostomiini mutabile Bruch. Hestan Island and Bough Island. 

TJlota Briichii Hornsch. Glen Island. 

Orthotrichum affine Schrad. Glen Island. 

Funaria ericetorum Dixon. Hill-side, Kippford. — F, hygro- 
metrica Sibth, 

Aulacomnhm paUistre Schw. 
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Philonotis fontana Brid. A remarkalble form occurred in a 
cavity over a well, exceedingly slender, the stems long drawn out, 
and with all the appearance of a pleurocarpous moss. It was mixed 
with A*. SwarUii. 

Breutelia areiiata Schimp. Screel. 

Brijiim indinatum Bland. Kippford.— B, pseudotriqnetmm Schw. 
Male plants. Kippford.— B, cmspiticiiun L.— B. capillare L. and 
var. macrocarpum Hiibn. — B» alpimim Huds. Abundant in con¬ 
spicuous handsome tufts from-just above sea-level.— B. argenteum L. 

Mnium rostratum Schrad.—ill. undiilatiim L.— M. hornitm L.— 
M. punctatum L. 

Porotrichum- alopeeiinim Mitt. Stream near Screel. 

Heterocladium heteropterinn B. & S. Screel. 

Thuidiiim tamariscinum B. & S. 

Isothecium niyurum Brid. Screel. 

Pleiiropm sericeus Dixon. Hestan Island. 

Brachythedum riitabuhcm B. & S.— B, popiileum B. & S. Kippford. 
— B, punun Dixon. 

BurJiynchiiim pmlongum B. & S. var. Stokesii Brid. Lochend.— 
E, Swartzii Curnow. An extremely delicate form occurred in the 
mouth of an old copper-mine on Hestan Island. — E, tenellum 
Milde. Hestan Island.— E. myosiiroideB Schimp. Glen Island and 
Lochend.— E. rusdfornie Miide. 

Plagiothedum denticulatum B. & S. 

Hypmini stellatum Sehreb.— R, fliiitans L. Near YOiV, falcatum 
Schimp.; reddish in colour. Screel, on the ground.—Var. 
or a form very near to it. Screel, in deep water.—H. exanuhitim 
Gtimb. var. hrachydictyon Ben. Duff’s Loch.— H, uncinatmi Hedw. 
Lochend.—H. revokem Swartz. Eockciifte.— H, cupressifonne L. 
var. fiUforme, — H. sco7'pioides L. Mark Hill. — H. smimntosum 
Wahl. Screel. — H. mspidatum L. A slender form near var. 
pungens Schimp, Lochend.—H. Schreberi Wiild. 

Hyloconiiimi splendms B. & S.— H. loreiwi B. & S.— H, sqiiarrosum 
B. 8.— triquetrum B. & S. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, BUriTSII MUSEUM, 1900. 

By Geoeue Mueeay, F.B.B. 

Of the additions to the collection by purchase, the most notable 
acquisitions were the herbarium of exotic Mosses and of Hepatics of 
M. Emil Beschereile, of Paris, containing nearly 16,000 specimens. 
Its chief value consists in the types of many new species described 
by M. Beschereile, and in the large number of specimens ecllect/ed 
in the French Colonies, and hitherto poorly represented in the 
Museum. It also contains collections made in the islands of 
Amsterdam and St. Paul, Brazil, Paraguay, Tahiti, Japan, Mexico, 


* Since the above was written the form has been named by Mons. Eenauld 
var. auglimm forma HoUiL 
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and the Marquise Islands, which were described by M. Bescherelle, 
and many authentic specimens from older French botanists and 
explorers. 

There were also acquired a complete set of Ellis and Everhart’s 
valuable North American Fungi, consisting of 3600 specimens. 

A notable event has been the completion of the great series of 
drawings of British Basidiomycetes by Mr. Worthington Gr. Smithj 
now exhibited in the Public Gallery. 

The additions to the collections by presentation have consisted 
of:—513 plants from India and Malaya, from Sir George King; 
670 specimens, including 47 ferns from Guatemala, from Capt. 
John Donnell Smith; 125 phanerogams and 24 cryptogams from 
Klondike, from J. B. Tyrrell, Esq. ; 139 specimens, including 
4 cryptogams from Canary Islands, collected by the Eev. E. P, 
Murray, from Government Grant Committee; 3 specimens from 
Ehodesia, from E. Boley, Esq.; 60 specimens of flowering plants 
and 1 fern from Transcaucasia, from W. Eickmers, Esq.; 134 
specimens from the Chinese Provinces Shansi, Shensi, and Honan, 
from W. H. Shockley, Esq.; 22 specimens from various countries, 
from Dr. A. B. Eendle ; 15 specimens from various countries, from 
Arthur Bennett, Esq.; 179 specimens from Australia, from J. H. 
Maiden, Esq.; 2 specimens of orchids, from Mens. Barbey ; 210 
specimens, including 1 fern from East Tropical Africa, from Dr. 
Donaldson Smith; 63 specimens from France, from Mons. E. 
Malinvaiid; 4 fruits, 5 ferns, and 7 alga from India, from Dr. 
David Prain ; 102 marine phanerogams and alga from India, from 
Edgar Thurston, Esq.; 5 specimens from British Guiana, from 
G. Jenman, Esq.; 5 specimens of cultivated orchids, from Messrs. 
Hugh Low & Co.; 4 specimens of cultivated orchids and 1 fern, 
from J. T. Bennett Poe, Esq.; 30 S23ecimens of cultivated orchids, 
from Sir Trevor Lawrence; 3 specimens from Portugal, from the 
Eev. E. Armitage ; 2 specimens, from J. Sparkes, Esq.; 9 specimens 
of cultivated orchids, &c., from Messrs. Veitoh & Sons; 3 specimens 
of cultivated orchids, from Messrs. Sander; 3 specimens of cultivated 
orchids, from Sir E. Wigan; 8 specimens of cultivated orchids, 
from F. V. Moore, Esq,; 291 archegoniate plants from India, from 
J. F. Duthie, Esq.; 2 cryptogams from Minorca, from Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas ; some specimens of Isaria on pupaa of Cicada from Mexico, 
from Lt.“CoL F. G. L. Mainwaring; some specimens of Halimeda 
from Funafuti, from Dr. Edgeworth David; 3 West Indian Characcm, 
from Messrs. H. k J. Groves; 9 micro-fungi, from E, S. Salmon, 
Esq.; part of a type-specimen of Turbinaria, from Major Eeinbold; 
85 ferns of Jamaica, from William Fawcett, Esq.; and single speci¬ 
mens by J. Cosmo Melvill, Esq.; Mrs. E. A. Barclay ; Prof, Schim; 
Dr. A. Zahlbruekner; Geo. Gibson, Esq.; Prof. Bureau ; Mons. 
Barratte; Mrs. A. G, Stennett; 0. B. Clarke, Esq.; Prof, Tre- 
lease; H. T. Pitt, Esq,; Dr. W. Hume; A. H. Smee, Esq.; Dr. 
T. Cooke; Capt. Stanley Flower; F. C. Kitto, Esq.; Prof. Borbfi,s; 
A. B. Percival, Esq.; and W, Warpur, Esq. 

The following additions have been made by presentation to the 
British Herbarium:—203 specimens from Eev. E, S. Marshall; 
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4 specimens from E. Potts, Esq.; 12 specimens from G. C. Driice, 
Esq.; 15 specimens, including 1 Chara^ from 0. E. Salmon, Esq. ; 
3 specimens from Arthur Bennett, Esq.; 3 specimens and 1 rubbing 
from Wm. Whit-well, Esq.; 163 hepatics from West Scotland, by 
Symers M, Macvicar, Esq.; 10 micro-fungi from Ayrshire, by D. A. 
Boyd, Esq.; a new British moss, with descriptive pamphlet, by 
W. E. Nicholson, Esq.; specimens of fungi, with descriptive 
pamphlets, by Charles Grossland, Esq.; 2 photographs of diseased 
plum-fruits, by the Rev. E. N. Bloomfield; 8 hepatics from Nor¬ 
folk, by H. N. Dixon, Esq.; specimens of diseased cherry-trees, by 
A. 0. Walker, Esq.; and single specimens by James Groves, Esq.; 
Rev. J. Harry Bloom; A. Craig Christie, Esq.; Rev. B. Gepp; 
M. Teesdale, Esq.; Prof. D. Oliver; N. Colgan, Esq. ; Rev. H. P. 
Reader; G. P. Andrews, Esq.; and Malcolm Bell, Esq. 

The following additions have been made by exchange of dupli¬ 
cates :—138 specimens from South Africa, from J. Medley Wood, 
Esq.; 27 specimens of Najas from Russia and Central Asia, from 
the Botanical Museum, St. Petersburg; 916 specimens, including 
130 cryptogams, from the Royal Botanical Museum, Berlin; 42 
specimens of American Umbelliferco, ficom'BTot Ooville; 114 speci¬ 
mens, including 9 ferns, chiefly South African, from Prof. Hans 
Schinz; 372 specimens, including 5 ferns, from North Africa, 
Transylvania, and Mexico, from Mons, G. Barratte; 200 crypto¬ 
gams, from the K.K. Natiirhist. Hofmuseum, Vienna; 67 marine 
algao, from Dr. Perceval Wright; a portion of Wilson’s British 
moss-herbarium, containing 437 additional specimens, from War¬ 
rington Museum. 

The following specimens have been acquired by purcha.se:— 
1011 specimens, including 85 ferns, from Porto Rico, 268 from 
S. Domingo, and 703 from Tibet, by various collectors, from J. E, 
Hamilton; 160 specimens of Carices, &c., by Kneucker; 148 
specimens from Syria, by Dr. Post; 254 phanerogams and 6 crypto¬ 
gams from Mexico, by C. G. Pringle ; 100 phanerogams from Poland, 
by Dr. Woloszczak; 648 phanerogams and 87 cryptogams from 
Giiina, by Father Hugh; 794 phanerogams and 37 cryptogams,from 
Baram District, Borneo, by C. Hose ; 451 phanerogams and 22 ferns 
from Natal, by F. Wilms; 134 phanerogams (Herb. Deiidrologicum), 
by E. Koelme; 600 phanerogams and 125 cryptogams from Colorado, 
by G. P. Baker; 505 phanerogams and 14 ferns from Costa Rica, by 
Adolfo Tonduz ; 100 European plants (Herb. Normale), by Schultz ; 
200 Fungi (Mycotheca Italiea), by D. Saecardo ; 50 mosses from 
the Malay Archipelago, by Max Fleischer; 150 North American 
alg^, by Collins, Holden, and Setchell; the fern-herbarium of the 
late Sir Rawson W. Rawson, containing 2000 specimens; 238 
European Sphagna, by Warnstorf; 100 American algae, by Tilden; 
100 Bohemian mosses, by Bauer; 50 parasitic fungi, by Briosi and 
. Cavara; 50 micro-fungi, by Vestergren ; 100 micro-fungi, by Sydow; 
100 Russian fungi, by Jaczewski, Komarov, and Tranzschel; 143 
South American hepatics, by Dusen; 50 micro-fungi, by Rehm; 
50 Japanese algae, by Okamura; 50 economic fungi from North 
■America, by Seymour and Earle; 2 water-colour drawings and 
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41 diagrams, by E. Morgan; 20 pliotographs of trees and 16 of 
tree-stems, by Henry Irving; 7 botanical diagrams, by Miss M. 0. 
Mitchell; 17 water-colour drawings of cryptogams and other plants, 
by Highley; 4 sheets of water-colour drawings of fungi, by W. G. 
Smith. 

The following additions have been made by purchase to the 
British Herbarium:—40 North English lichens, by Johnson; 54 
lichen-types, by Crombie; 60 Gliaracem, by Groves; 814 slides of 
fresh-water algse, by West; 250 Irish hepatics, by McArdle; 
25 algae, by Holmes. 


8H0BT NOTES, 

New Yariety op Fontinalis antipyretica L. — During the 
drought of the summer of 1900, when the little river Ouse about 
a mile and a half above Lewes was running very low, I noticed 
several long floating masses of a Fonfinalu growing on the hard 
chalk forming the bed of the river, which has been diverted into an 
artificial channel at this point. The short rather distant concave 
leaves suggested a robust form of F. fiquamoHa, but the slightly 
triquetrous points of the growing shoots and general habit indi¬ 
cated it as a form of F. antipyretica L. I was, however, unable to 
identify it with any of the described varieties. On my referring 
the matter to Mr. H. N. Dixon, he told me that he had found the 
same form growing in a canal near Northampton; and M. J. Car- 
dot, to whom I also referred it, said that he had in his herbarium 
an identical form from the Thames. The latter also kindly referred 
me to his Xlonogyaphie ties Fo)itmidaceeSf p. 52, where he speaks of 
the Thames plant as ‘‘a specimen of the iormd, diffusa'' ; hut he 
adds in his letter that a distinct variety might be made of the 
present plant, “ characterized by the soft, shortly oval scarcely 
carinate leaves with shorter cells”; and I gather from his letter 
that by these characters the present plant may be distinguished not 
only from the type, but from the ordinary forms of M, CardoFs forma 
diffusa and the var. laxa Milde, to which he is inclined to refer his 
forma dffusa. The description of the var. laxa Milde given by 
Liinpricht (Pie Lauhmoose, p. 655) must rtlate to a very different 
form from the present plant, as he speaks of it as a smaller, more 
slender form with widely decurrent leaves, which are orange along 
the base, and have numerous auricular cells—features which are by 
no means characteristic of the present plant. 

Fontinalis antipyretica L. var. nov. oymeifolia. Robust with 
long floating stems, blackish below, hardly shining, with the tri¬ 
quetrous arrangement of the leaves of the type very indistinct, and 
only visible in the tips of the growing shoots. Leaves soft^ rather 
distant, shorter than in the type, oval, concave, 7iot or verg faintly 
carinate, usually distinctly serrate at the obtuse points, with no 
distinguishable auricles, margins erect; ceils wider (to 0’025 mm.) 
and much shorter than in the type, only three to four times as long 
as broad in the upper part of the leaf, where they are rhomboidal 
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ill shape, rather more elongate below, but never so long as in the 
type. Fruit iinkiiown. 

Hab. Thames near Kew, F, J, Brocas, Herb. Cardot. Canal 
near North amp ton, and Ouse at Hemingforcl Grey, Huntingdon¬ 
shire, iT. iV. Dixon. Ouse near Lewes, Sussex, IF. E. Nicholson. — 
W. E. Nicholson. 

Moenchia quaternella Ehrh. — In Mr. Williams’s interesting 
account of the above plant (p. 860 ), he mentions that it has not 
been recorded from Huntingdon. In the Cardiff Museum Herbarium 
there are specimens from Miss Payne, gathered near St, Ives, 
Hunts. 6 . 87.” In addition to the vice-counties given in Top. Bot. 
ed. 2, may be named—4. Devon north, Eecord Club Eeport, 1881-2; 
and 8 . Wilts north, W. A. Clarke in litt. It seems a plant not often 
gathered, perhaps from its early flowering and quick decay.— Arthur 
Bennett. 

Lobelia urens on Dartmoor. — You may be interested to hear 
that, growing abundantly in a locality on Dartmoor, I have found 
Lobelia iirens. It occurred in three spots, a few hundred yards apart, 
on a barren limestone soil, surrounded by bracken, whortleberry, 
etc. The locality has not been cultivated at all for many years, 
and the greater part of it has probably never been so. The plants 
are in remarkably thriving condition; in one part they grow so 
thickly that they might conveniently be cut with a scythe, and the 
ground is as blue with them as it might be with.hyacinths.—W. K. 
Martin. 

Orobanghe amethystea Thuill.—In the spring of this year we 
introduced into the hospital garden at Walton Prison some roots of 
the Canterbiiry-bell [Campanula medunn) from Lowestoft. Subse¬ 
quently about a dozen specimens of Orohanche amethystea Thuill. 
appeared, parasitical on their roots. Mr. Arthur Bennett kindly 
determined a fresh specimen, and remarked: ‘‘I have no record of 
it on Ocmpanula, but it occurs on Plantago Coronopiis, Dancus 
Carota, Ononis arvensis, and Eryngiim maritinmniN I carefully 
traced its attachment to the Campanula roots, and have a dried 
specimen in situ. —J. A. Whelbon. 

Glygeria Borreri Bab. at Shoreham. —I recently found a speci¬ 
men of this grass in the herbariura of Miss E. Poulkes Jones, now 
of Chester, with the interesting label, “ Coast near the Norfolk 
bridge, Shoreham. Coll. J. Leicester Warren, June-July, 1871 :— 
25 of tJieseN The late Bev. F. H. Arnold, in his Flora of Sussex, 
though it was not published till 1887, gives only the record (pro¬ 
bably for the same locality), By the seaside between Shoreham 
and Worthing, 1848, Herb. lateH. Collins.'' Whether Mr. Warren 
(Lord de Tabley) reported his collection of the species anywhere, I 
do not know.— William Whitwell. 

The late William Mathews. —To his contributions to botanical 
literature, named on p. 352, should certainly be added the excellent 
little F^ora of the Clent and Lickey Hills, 1881, and his very valuable 
“History of the County Botany of Worcester,” which ran through 
the pages of the Midland Naturalist from April, 1887, to July, 1893* 
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This last-named work is not only most interesting in itself, but 
must prove of the utmost value to the future writer of the Mora of 
the county—a task which at one time it was hoped Mr. Mathews 
would himself have undertaken, and for which his intimate know¬ 
ledge of the county and its plants so eminently fitted him, until 
his long illness showed such a work to be impossible. No notice 
of Mr. Mathews would be' complete without some mention of the 
willing and valuable help that he accorded to those less informed 
than himself. For such help, as well as for many kindnesses, I 
was often indebted to him, and notably for the assistance he gave 
in furnishing careful translations from continental writers when 
such were likely to he useful.—E. F. Townurow. 

[Mrs. Mathews informs us that her late husband’s botanical and 
geological interests began in his boyhood. His botanical collections 
were sent to Kew shortly before his death, the Worcestershire 
plants being transferred thence to Worcester. Mathews’s geological 
collections were presented in 1899 to Mason College, Birmingham ; 
the statement that he sent plants to Queen’s College is erroneous.— 
Ed. Journ. Bot.] 


NOTICE OF BOOK, 

Prodromus Flom Britannicm, Part 2. By F. N. Williams. Price 
2s. 2d. post free, from the author, 181, High Street, Brent¬ 
ford. Nov. 1901. 

British botanists will welcome the second part of this new 
flora, which is just ready ; they will rejoice to find that Mr. Williams 
is proceeding apace with his useful and important work. It con¬ 
tains 79 species of Oompoduc belonging to 29 genera, and occupies 
58 large octavo pages. While following the plan exhibited in the 
first (or specimen) part, there is iiere a fuller amount of detail, 
and, where necessary, more attention has been paid to the synonymy 
of the species ; thus the average space devoted to each plant is con¬ 
siderably more, and on the scale of the two parts, taken together, 
the descriptions, &c., of all the British fiowerng plants seem 
likely to require about 1200 pages, of which 74 pages, or about 
one-seventeenth of the whole, are now done. 

On the inner pages of the wrapper Mr. Williams refers to and 
discusses the difficulty or inexpediency of separating in local floras 
native plants from those long naturalized. “In British floras 
generally, only those species are considered naturalized whose date 
of appearance in these islands can be approximately fixed, On the 
other hand, those who especially devote their attention to aliens, 
colonists, and denizens, would go so far as to exclude not only the 
species commonly met with on cultivated ground, but also those 
usually found on the borders of fields and by road-sides, and would 
even remove from the category of natives such a common species 
as Lamiim album. In the present contribution to British botany, 
the plants whose names are italicized in the last edition of the 
London Catalogue are to a great extent not included/’ 

Journal OF Botany.—Vol. 89. [Dnc. 1901.] 2 i 
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Ill addition to tlie species admitted into tbe floras gi'oat care lias 
been taken in the treatment of varieties, and of the more con¬ 
spicuous forms; critical botanists will value these details, which 
show deep research and some originality. Composite is a family 
which offers a good deal of difficulty in the due limitation of its 
numerous genera, and the thistles form an instance of such diffi¬ 
culty ; our author, however, is probably right in following the best 
authorities, and in separating genericaily the species which possess 
pappus with plumose setse from those with seahrid set£e ; the former 
set, with eight British species, being referred to Cirsium, and the 
latter, with four species, to Cardum, Of course, the Carline thistle 
and the cotton thistle are, as usual, referred to Carlina and Ono- 
pordiini respectively. 

The meadow thistle, familiar to English botanists under the 
name of Cardum ■pratends Hnds., is given on page 49 as “ Cirsiuin 
bpitannioum Scop. Iter Gorizense, in Ann. ii. Hist. Nat. p. 60 
(1769) ”: there is, however, siifficieiit reason to question tbe 
correctness of this name for the species. Scopoii in his book, 
Annus II. Historico-Naturalis^ pp. 60, 61, Iter Tyrolense (1769), 
established Oirsmni Britannicum ; he described the plant (and a 
variety), and stated that it was the Cirsiuni Britannicum Chisii repens 
I. of Bauliin, the Cirsmm II. of Clusius, and the Oirsinm singulari 
capitido squamato of C. Bauhin. Both the description and all the 
references point rather to Girshim JieteropJiy(lum 'H.ill than to Garduus 
pratemis Huds.; the variety is the form with more than one fiower- 
head on the stem. He also quoted a plant, with characteristic 
figure, of Haller (Euum. Meth. Stirp. Helvet. p. 683, tab. xxi.), 
which belongs to Girsiitm heterophyilum Hill; he further added that 
without doubt his plant was the Garduus folits lanceolatis dentatis 
ampUxicaulibus spinuUs incequalibus clHatis caide inermi of Linnaeus. 
The Liunean plant is Cardinis helenioules L. Sp. PI. ed. i. p. 825, n. 20, 
which is now considered synonymous with Cirsiuni lietenqdiyllum 
Hill, and is not Cardiius pratensis Huds. It seems therefore that 
Cirsium brita7iniciwi Scop, is a synonym of 0. heteropkyUim Hill. 

It is not certain whether Cirsium camini All, (1785) is the same 
species as Garduus pratensis Huds., but it would be safe to use 
'-Cirsium anglicim Oand. EL France, iv. p. 118 (1805) for the 
meadow thistle. There is no adequate reason to deny that Garduus 
dissectus L. Sp. PL ed. i. p. 822, n. 8, is the same species as 
0. ‘prate7tsis Huds., although from the time of Lightfoot (1777) to 
the present day the identity has been disputed ; no type-specimen 
seems to exist, but ail the references given by Liunaeus agree. 

Mr. Williams is, no doubt, correct (page 60) in his use of the 
name Cirsium acaule Scop., but the earliest reference should be to 
Scopoli’s Amms II. Hist,-Nat. above cited, p. 62. 

Excellent examples of careful detail are afforded in the account 
of Crepis vvrens L., with its varieties and forms, and in the treat¬ 
ment of Centaurea Jacea^ in which the author arrives at conclusions 
different from those hitherto usually accepted by British botanists* 
The appreciation of such wealth of information will induce bota¬ 
nists to look forward with pleasant anticipation to the continuation 
of the work. W.P.Hikkn. 
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ARTICLES IN JOURNALS A' 

AnnaU of Botany (Sept.). — M. C. Ferguson, Development of 
Egg and Fertilization in Pinus Strohus ’ (8 pL). — A. H. Cliurcli, 
'^Note on Piiyliotaxis.’ — E. Dale, ‘ Origin, Development, and 
morphological nature of tubers in Dioscorea sativa ’ (1 pL).—W. H. 
Lang, ^Apos|)oiy in Anthoceros* (1 pL). — M. Dawson, ‘Economic 
importance of ‘ Nitrogin.” — L. Lewton Brain, ‘ Cordycej^s opMo- 
glossoides ’ (1 pi.).—F. F. Blackman & G. L. 0. Mattliaei, ‘ Eeaction 
of leaves to traumatic stimulation ’ (1 pL).—W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 

‘ Morphological Notes.’ 

Botanical Gazette (24 Sept. &21 Oct.),—P. L. Stevens, ‘Gameto- 
genesis and fertilization in Albugo ’ (concL). — W. L. Bray, ‘ Vege¬ 
tation of Western Texas ’ (concL). — (Sept.). F. M. Lyon, 

‘ Sporangia and gametophytes of Selaginella ’ (concL). — (Oct.) 
J. B. Dandeno, ‘Application of normal solutions to biological 
problems.’ — B. E. Livingston, ‘Physiology of polymorphism in 
Green Algas.’—J. Schneck, ^ Aquilegia canadensis & A, vulgaris A 

Botanical Magazine (Tokyo) (20 Aug. & 20 Sept.), T. Makino, 
‘Observations on the Flora of Japan’ (cont.). — (20 Aug.). J. 
Matsumara, ‘ Cerasi japonicae dues species novae,’ — (20 Sept.). 
J, Matsumara, Leguminosce horn the Island of Yezo’ {Astra- 

gahis k Oxxjtroim), 

Bot. Notiser (haft 5; 1 Nov.), — S. Murbeck, ‘ Rayninciilus 
axmcomm x sulphureiis, nov. hybr.’ (1 pL). — T. Hedlund, ‘ Om 
fj Miens byggnad och deras forhallande till klyfoppningarne hos 
en del Bromeliaeeen.’—A. Nilsson, ‘ Om strafvenefter enliot i den 
viixtgeografiska nomenklatiiren.’—P. R. Aulin, ‘ Glyceria reptamA 

Bot. Zeitung (15 Oct.). — W. Ruhland, ‘ Zur Kenntniss der 
intracellularen Karyogamie bei den Basidiomyceten ’ (1 pL). 

Bidl. de VHerh. Boissier (80 Sept. & 81 Oct.). — F, Stephani, 

‘ Species liepaticarum ’ (cont.). — G, Hegl, ‘ Das Obere Toesstal ’ 
(cont.). — (30 Sept.). 0. & F. Fedtsehenko, ‘ Materiaux pour la 
Flore du Caucase’ (cont.).—H. Sciiinz, ‘Beitrilge zur Kenntnis der 
afrikanischen Flora’ (concL).—W. Schmidle, 'Rhodoplax Schmidie 
& Wellheim,’ gen. nov. (Alguj; 1 pL).—H. Christ, ‘Filices Fauri- 
anse.’ — (Oct. 81). H. de Boissieu, ‘ Les Viola de Chine.’ —■ K. 
Fritsoh, ‘ Zur Flora von Angola.’ — H. Christ, Aspidium Munchii, 
sp, n. 

Bull. Soc. Bot. France (xlviii, 8~4; Sept.), — V, Payot & —. 

Harmand, ‘ Lichens dii Mont Blanc,’-. Du Oolombier, ‘ Lichens 

des environs d’Orleans.’ — E. Heckel, ‘ Une varidtd alimentaire de 
Dioscorea pentaphijllaA —D, Bois, Plectranthus Coppmi. —E. Boudier, 


* The dates assigned to the numbers are those which appear on their covers 
or title-pages, but it must not always be inferred that this is the actual date of 
publication. 
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Cereosporella Narcmi & Scopidaria Clerciona, spp. iiii. (1 pL).— 
L. Legre, ^Pierre Belon ’ (1517“G4). —■ Antoine Constantin, ^ Max 
Cornu * (pork.).—(xlviii, 5-6 ; Oct. (received 14 Nov.)).—P. Fliche, 
Sorhiis liybrides dans le Jura.’— P. Husnot, }Lelica cariclua d’Urv. & 
Fhaiaris erppsoides d’Urv.—D. Clos, ‘ Les genres des Graminees au 
xviii siecle.’ — F. Gagnepain, ^ Eevision des genres Mantida & 
Globba de I’Herbier dii Museum.’ — J. P. liosciiede, ‘ Notes sur 
qiielq_nes liybrides.’ 

BulL Torrep Bat. Club (30 Sept.). — E. W. Berry, ‘Origin of 
Stipules in Liriodemlron ’ (2 pi.).—P. A. Eydberg, ‘Eocky Mountain 
Flora.’—E. P. Bicknell, ‘Further notes on the Agrimonies.’— 
(26 Oct.). 0. F. Cook, ‘ Palms of Puerto Rico ’ (6 pi. ): Thrincouta, 
Thrinpfs, Aeriu, Aerista^ Curuua, Cocops^ genn. now.—E. P. Bicknell, 
‘ Studies in SisyrinchiuuC (coiit.). 

Gardenerd Chrombdf' (12 Oct.).— C<jti//ed()nn(vn(iN.lBi.BT., Stapelia 
macidosoides N. E. Br. ; (26 Oct.). Ceropepia Lupardi N. E. Br. ; 
(2 Nov.). Semperviinim velutimnn N. E. Br. 

Journal de Botamque (“ Juillet,” received 2 Oct.).—L. Guignard, 
‘La double fecondation dans Xaias majord —P.Pechoutre, ‘L’ovule 
et la graine du Geuni urhanumd —P. Parmentier, ‘ Sur le pollen des 
Dialypetales.’ — C. Sauvageaii, ‘Les Sphacelariacees.’ — (“Aout,’' 
received 9 Nov., & “ Septembre,” received Nov. 20). A. Lemaire, 
‘ Sur le gaine de quelques Schizophycees.’—F. G-uegnen, ‘ Anatomie 
du style et du stigmate des Phanerogames.’ 

MalpiffMa (xv, fasc. 2-3 : received 11 Nov.). — G. Cecconi, 
‘ Galle della Poresta di Yallombrosa.’—A. Noelli, Aixidiam Imtidis. 
— 0. Massaiongo, ‘ Sopra alcune Milbogalie’ (4 pi.). — 0. Penzig, 
Antonio Piccone (1844-1901). 

Oe$ten\ Bot. Zeitschrift (Sept, & Oct.), — F. Vierhapper, ‘ ^ur 
systematischen Stelhmg des Dianthus cmsiusd — E. Hackel, ‘ Neue 
Grter’ (coiit.).—J. Freyn, ‘ Plan tie Karoan^e ’ (cont.; 1 pi.).—^R. 
Wagner, Erythrvm. — iL Eonniger, ‘ Gentlana Villarsli und deren 
Ilvenznngen mit G. hitead 

JRhodora (Sept.-Nov,).—M. A. Day, ‘Herbaria of New England.* 
—{Sept. & Oct,), G. E. Davenport, ‘ Notes on New England Ferns.’ 
—(Sept. 16). M. L. Fernaid, ‘ New Stations for Junciis mhtiluj — 
L. B. Jones, ^ Lathyrus tiiberosus in Yermont,* — (Oct. 5). A. L. 
Andrews, ‘ Hahenaria lacera X H. jjijycAodt's.’ — M. L. Fernaid, 
‘ Scirpus siiphiiis and allies.’—^(Nov.). W. Deane, ‘ Albino fruits of 
Vacciniums.’—B. L. Eobinson, ‘N. American Euphrasias.’—M. L. 
Fernaid, Lycopodium complunatum, 

Trans. Linn. Soc. (Bot. vi, 2 ; Sept.).—W. 0. Worsdell, ‘ Com¬ 
parative Anatomy of Cycadacecs * (2 pL). 



BOi)K^N(JTES, NBJWS, 

The handsome volume dealing with the Fauna, Flora, and 
(xeology of the Clyde Area, edited by Messrs. G. F. Bcott Elliots 
Malcolin Laurie, and 0, Barclay Murdoch, and prepared in connection 
with the recent visit of the British Association to Glasgow, has 
lately reached us. It is an extremely full catalogue, extending to 
nearly 600 pages, of the natural history of the district, and reflects 
great credit on all who have been concerned in its production. The 
botanical portion, which alone concerns us, begins with a brief 
History of Botany in Glasgow,” by Prof. Bower ; this is followed 
by a note on the Phyto-plankton of the Clyde sea-area, and by lists 
of the Freshwater Alg£e, by various hands, including Messrs W. k 
G. B. West; Marine Algre, by Dr. Batters ; Diatoms, by Mr. W. T. 
Comber; Lichens, by Mr. Scott Elliot; Fungi (microscopic), by 
Mr. D. A. Boyd; Hymenomycetes and Gasteromycetes, by Mr. 
William Stewart; Ferns and allies, by Mr. P. Ewing, who also 
undertakes the Hepaticm and Phanerogams ; Mosses, by Mr. J. 
Murray. The assistance of numerous works is acknowledged in 
the preface to each list, and the enumeration is one of the most 
complete ever given for a limited area. The volume, which costs 
only 5s. net, may be obtained from Messrs. James Maclehose Bros., 
61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Dukinci October two instalments of the Kew Bulletin were 
issued—one dated ‘‘April-June,” the other Jiily-September ” ; 
according to the Stationery Office date, both were printed in the 
last-named month. The latter contains descriptions of numerous 
new African and other plants, by members of the Kew staff, and a 
paper on exotic Fungi, by Mr. Massee, in which he establishes two 
new genera —Glmoiudyx and Oeri.on (Ascomyoetes)—and describes 
numerous new species. A note on Mr. Nicholson’s retirement 
states that the Kew HandlFt of 'Treen and AhruhH, issued anony¬ 
mously, was prepared by him. The statement that it is ‘‘universally 
accepted as a standard authority for their nomenclature ” is, we 
think, somewhat too absolute; the list is undoubtedly useful, but a 
very slight examination suffices to show that the synonymy requires 
revision. 

Tim Inde.e to I'ols. /.— X. of the Annah of Botany 
“prepared by T. G. Hill, A.E.O.S., xuider the direction of the 
Editors,has just been issued; it is bound in cloth, contains 
sixty-four pages, and costs six shillings. No recent publication 
needs indexing more than the AnnaU, for in none are the contents 
of the separate volumes more inadequately indicated. The entries 
in the new index are in almost all cases too long— e. g, it seems un¬ 
necessary to add the word “description” after the name of each new 
species when the preface distinctly states that only described species 
are included. The new use of the * and f —the former “indicates 
an illustration,” the latter “a palseobotanical article”—has nothing 
to recommend it; and the former sign is so often employed in 
indexes to indicate a new species that its present use is confusing. 
We are glad to note that all the entries are included in one 
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alj^liabet; but we regret that the index was not brought more 
nearly up to date. A practised index-maker would, we think, have 
compressed all the information given into half the space occupied. 

Anew edition of the Flora of Liver pool, imdev the superintendence 
of Dr. G. Theodore Green, F.L.S., President of the Liverpool Natu¬ 
ralists’ Field Club, will be issued early in 1902. It will be illustrated 
from photographs of the scenery of the district by Dr. J. W. Ellis, 
and many drawings of the flowers by Miss E. M. Wood. The book 
will be issued to subscribers at 5s. net. Dr. Green, 31, Shrewsbury 
Road, Birkenhead, will be glad to receive names of subscribers. 
Owing to the numerous illustrations, both of the plants themselves 
and of the scenery of the district, this book will be of more than 
merely technical interest, and will be of value to all who wish to 
know something of its Flora. 

John Storrie, who died at Cardih* on May 2, was born at Muir- 
yett, Oambusnethan, Lanarkshire, on June 2, 1843. In his early 
years he was apprenticed to a printer, and went from Scotland to 
various parts of England and Wales. From a lad he had shown a 
taste for knowledge of all kinds, and especially for botany; when quite 
young he obtained a prize for a collection of Scottish alpine plants 
He became employed on the Cardiff Western Mcdl, and was appointed 
Curator of the Museum in that town. After a time he came to 
London, where he acted as curator of the collection of C. 0. Groom 
Napier, calling himself ‘‘Prince of Mantua and Montferrat ”; 
Storrie’s account of the proceedings of this extraordinary person 
was extremely amusing. Later he returned to Cardiff, and again 
became Curator of the Museum. In 1886 he published a Flora of 
Cardiff, a notice of which appeared in this Journal for 1887. 
Storrie was elected an Associate of the Linnean Society in 1899; 
a fuller account of him will be found in the Society’s Proceedlmfs 
for 1900-1. 

Francis Dicionson, the latest surviving contributor to Leighton’s 
Flora of Shropshire (published in 1841), in which his name is of 
frequent occurrence, died at liis residence, Wheatlauds, Crookham 
Hill, Edenbridge, Kent, on August 24th. He was born January 4th, 
1816, at Goalbrookdale, Shropshire, and, although his name is only 
familiar in connection with Leighton’s work, was throughout his 
life interested in botanical pursuits. 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society on Nov. 7th, the following 
specimens were exhibited for Mr. W. B. Hemsley:—(1) A West 
Australian Umbelliferous shrub, Siebera deflem, which produces 
tubers, called^ Yuke ” by the aborigines, who eat them both raw and 
cooked. Many shrubs in dry countries form large tuberous stocks, from 
which annual stems spring; but the tubers of Siebera deflem grow 
in strings showing no trace of eyes or buds, but scars where steins 
may have been detached, Whether independent plants spring from 
the separate tubers is a question which remains to be determined. 
(2) Germinating seeds of Araucaria received from Grahams- 

town. The peculiarity in the germination is that there are two dis¬ 
tinct stages; in the first stage the radicle emerges from the shell of 
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the seed, eventually bringing out the petioles of the cotyledons and 
the axis of the plantlet. The radicle grows in a carrot-shaped 
woody body, from which the petioles of the cotyledons disarticulate, 
leaving a few minute rudimentary leaves forming the point of the 
plumule. After some weeks, the second stage begins with the 
elongation of the plumule, which eventually becomes the trunk of 
the tree. It appears that the second stage may be delayed a con¬ 
siderable time without loss of vitality. The germination of the 
seeds of Araucaria BidwUlii had been previously observed, and the 
process has been described and illustrated in Eegel’s (Jartenjiara^ 
1865, p. 103; but the two stages of growth escaped notice. Another 
peculiarity is there pointed out: each seed contained two or more 
embryos, which germinated and grew, so that one hundred and 
sixty-four plants were raised from seventy-five seeds. 

We have received the three first numbers of the Bulletin dii 
Jardin Imperial hotauiqite de At. Petersbourg^ in which it is intended 
to publish original papers in all branches of botany, as well as com¬ 
munications relating to or emanating from the Garden itself; it is 
edited by Dr. A, Fischer von Waldheim. The contributions in the 
numbers before us deal principally with lichens and fungi, and are 
in the Bussian tongue; both typography and plates are excellent. 
We would suggest that; each number should contain the date of its 
publication. 

Sir George King is continuing in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal his important publication “ Materials for a Flora 
of the Malayan Peninsula.” The last instalment deals principally 
with Eugenia, of which 96 species, many of them new, are described. 

In a paper read lately by Mr. H. Stuart Thompson before the 
Scientific Society of the Midland Institute, Birmingham, it was 
proposed to form a “Midland Herbarium ” to be kept in Birmingham. 
In the course of his paper Mr. Thompson gave some interesting 
facts concerning the vegetation which appeared on the dry bed of 
Botton Park Reservoir after the, droughts of 1893, 1900, and the 
present year. He called attention to the flora of a little copse near 
Harborne containing marshy pools which are being filled with 
refuse by the Birmingham City Council, who rent the land as a 
“tip.” It appears that this piece of waste land, only four miles 
from the centre of Birmingham, is the home of many and scarce 
plants; Mr. Thompson showed dried specimens, including some 
rare sedges, which he had gathered at Harborne. He had done 
his best to try and' prevent the continuance of the tipping of 
rubbish, but feared it was one of the sad but inevitable consequences 
of the extension of our big cities. 

Prof. John Percival, of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent, proposes to issue a limited number of fascicles of speci¬ 
men ears of the chief European varieties of the cereals Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and Rye. Over two hundred varieties will be repre¬ 
sented, and it is hoped that the sets may be found useful for 
educational purposes, and at the same time be valuable as a record 
of the varieties of cereals most commonly grown in Europe at the 
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beginning of tbe twentieth century. The price of each set will be 
two guineas. 

By the death of Alfred Hutchinson Sbiee, botany as well as 
liorti culture has lost an intelligent supporter. Though Mr. Smee 
would probably have disclaimed the style of botanist, he was cer¬ 
tainly attached to the study of that science. The son of Mr. 
Alfred Smee—who made a garden on a ]piece of marsh land along 
the course of the Waiidle near the wuitercress beds at Mitchanij 
and wrote a book about it, ilh/ Garden, well known to garden- 
lovers—he had gone on wdth the work on his father’s lines. In a 
comparatively small area he had continued the accuniulatioii of a 
large selection of interesting plants. I look back with pleasure to 
a long hour which lie devoted one evening last May to showing me 
some of what he termed his ‘‘ rubbish,” by which he meant plants 
of botanic rather than horticultural interest. The immediate 
object of my visit was a Philodendron which proved a ne^v species, 
and was described in a recent number of this Journal (p. 277). 
But he had also an interesting, if small, collection of orchids, and, 
among other things, a splendid specimen of Cytiam Adami in full 
dower, showing the yellow, purple, and intermediate colours on 
distinct branches. Mr. Smee was conducting a series of experi¬ 
ments on this curious tree—rearing young trees from seeds of 
flowers of the respective colours, in order to study the course of 
variation. Mr. Smee was a member of the Council of the Eoyal 
Horticultural Society, and also took great interest in promoting hor¬ 
ticulture in his owm neighbourhood. He was, in fact, a most active 
and useful man in all matters of local interest. He was born in 
Finsbury Circus in 1841, and died at his house, The Grange, 
Hackbridge, on November 8tb.—A. B. E. 

The latest addition to the handsome monographs of African 
plants issued under the editorship of Prof. Engler is the AnouaceiM, 
which have been undertaken by the editor and Dr. Diels. Thirty 
admirable plates accompany the monograph, in which many new 
genera are established, api)arently on slight grounds. The new 
parts of Das FjUin^enrekh contain the tdymplovucem, by Dr. A. Brand, 
and the RafflesUteem and Hydnoraceoi^ by Graf zii Bolms-Laubach, 

The first part of vol. lx of the Annah of the Eoyal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, consists of “ a second century of new and rave 
Indian plants,” by Hir G. King, Dr, Prain, and Mr. J. F. Dutbie. 
A new genus of Leguminospe, Leucostegane, is established by Dr. 
Prain on his Saraca lathiipidata ; the excellent plates have been 
drawn by native artists under his supervision. A beautiful photo¬ 
gravure of Albizzia RieJumlmia forms the frontispiece to the volume. 

The fourth part of Mr. F. M. Bailey’s Queensland Flora contains 
the orders HydrophyUacem to Elaagnacece^ with 18 plates, illustrating 
Nepenthes and other genera of special interest. 

We are indebted to the Editors of The Garden for permission to 
reproduce, as frontispiece to the present volume, the very excellent 
portrait of Mr. J. G. Baker which appeared in their issue for Nov. 9. 
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Lepidoderina tigrinum, SS (t. 419) 
Lepigonium marimmi var. apte* 
rum,'*' 268 

Leptodontium reciu'vifolium, 187 
Lester, L. V., Jersey Plants, 64 
Lett, H« W., Leptodontium recurvi- 
foiium, 187; New Irish Mosses, 
843 

Leiicostegane, 436 
Leurocline lithospermoides,''**' 257 
(t. 424) I 

Ley, A., Welsh Hawkweeds, 167 
Limonium lychnidifolium var. com- 
pressmii'''(t. 422), 193; humile, 
315 

Limosella aquatica var. teiniifolia 
(t. 426), 336 

Linnean Society, 46, 189, 215, 286, 
434 

Linton, W. 11., Pembi’okeshire 
Plants, 52 

Linton’s British Hieracia, 104, 
145 

Lister, A., Cultivation of Mycetozoa 
from Spores, 5 ; Notes on Myce¬ 
tozoa, 81 (t. 419) 

Liverpool, Pdora of, 434 
Lloyd’s (C. G.) Mycologioal Notes, 
249 

Lobelia urens, 428 
Lonicera Xylosteum, 187 
Loew on Catalase, 286 
Lyeogala flavo-fuscum, 1)0 
Lyellia, 340 ; Lescnrii,"'' 341 
Lythrum rivulare, 178 

McAlpine’s Diseases of Citron Trees, 
47 

MacDongaPs Physiology (rev.), 
349 

Macvicar, S. M., Now Britisli Hepa¬ 
tic®, 36; Key to British liepatic®, 
154 ; Bcaimiiia crassiretis, 210 ; 
Jungermauia saxicola, 315 
Maize, effect of pollen in, 113 
Margarita metaliica, 90 
Marquand’s Flora of Giiex'nsey, 216 
Marsdenia spiasa, 260 
Marshall, E. S., Hayling Island 
Plants, 144; Plants of N. Scot¬ 
land, 266; ‘ Irish Topographical 
Bbtany’ (rev.), 316; Plants of 
S.W. Scotland, 389 


Martin, W. K., Lobelia urens, 428 
Matricaria subulosa,'-' 399 
Matthews, William, 352, 428 
‘ Meddlandeii Stockholms Bot. In- 
stitut,’ 216 

Melhauia, 122; albicans,123 ; api- 
culata,^ 124 ; Taylori,"' 123 
Melvill, J. C., William Bogers, 395 
Merremia Bowieana,'*' 63 ; malv£e- 
folia,-' 63 

Miall on plant extermination, 256 
Miclielmore, P., Oardamine impa- 
tieus, 245 

Migula’s Cryptogamic Flora, 353 
Moenchia quaternella, 365, 428 
Monilia Glastii,-*' 885 
Moore, Spencer Le M., Alabastra 
Diversa (t. 424), 257 ; African 
Acanthaee®, oOO ; L’Heritier’s 
Species of Eelhania, 386 
Moss Exchange Club Eeport, 353 
Mosses, Yorkshire, 38, 73, 347 ; 
Elgin, 94 ; Kent, 179, 229; WT 
Lancashire, 294; Irish, 343; Afri¬ 
can, 364; Notes on, 839, 357 
Mueller’s ‘ Genera Muscorum ’(rev.), 
74 

Muraltla braehypetala,'*' 397; de- 
missa,'" 397 ; recurva,* 397 
Murbeck’s Dictyosiplion (rev.), 251 
Murray, G. E. M., Box in Britain, 
27 ; Eeport Bot. Dept. Brit. Mus. 
1900, 424 

Murray, E. P., Kubus criniger, 74 
Mycetozoa cultivation, 5 ; notes on, 
81 (t. 419) 

Myosotis versicolor, 209 
Myxobacteria,' 09 
Myxococciis pyrifonnis,'!' 71 

Namaixualaad, 344 
Natal Plants, 169, 255 
Nelitris, 68 ; Timon,-' 68 
Neomiillera damarensis, 265 
Neonicholsonia, 351 
Neuracantbus graeilior,^*' 302 
Newspaper Botany, 192, 255, 354 
Nicholson, G., leaving Kew, 320 ; 
his Handlist of Trees, 433 ; his 
Dictionary of Gardening, 42,254 
Nicholson, W. E., Fontinalis anti- 
j)yi'etica var. cyinbifolia,'’' 427 
Niebiihria, 68; bifiora/*'69; spilaii- 
thoides,'*' 69 

Nomenclature, notes on, 36, 39, 67, 
96, 119, 141, 281, 288 

Oberonia Hosei,'*' 173 
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Agarclli, Jacob George, 143 
Bretscbneicler, Emil, 287, 288 
Dickinson, Francis, 434 
Hodgson, William, 191 
Jones, Arthur Coppen, 191 
Keisiike, Ito, B20 
Matthews, William, 352, 42S 
Rogers, Thomas, 395 
Smee, illfred Hutchinson, 436 
Smith, Robert (portr.), 30 
Storrie, John, 434 
Sutherland, Peter Gormack, 191 
West, "William, 353 
Yonge, Charlotte Mary, 192 
Octodiceras Julianum, 243 
Oligotrichum Lescurii, 341 
Omania,'*' 258; arabica,'*' 258 (t. 424) 
Orobanche amethystea, 428 
Orobus, notes on, 96; Fiscidia, 100; 

pyrenaiciis, 100 
Orthosiphon gofensis,**' 263 
Orton, Wilt-Disease of Cotton, 249 

Parasia Thomasii,* 260 
Peach Leaf-curl, 150 
Percival, J., Euphrasia seottica, 
343 

Periodicals, dating and indexing of, 
287 

Philippia keniensis,-*= 259 
Philocrya, 339 
Philodendron crassum,"' 277 
Phyiica Dodii,''*' 399 
Piiysarum, species of, 82-4 
Pinanga lepidota,'*' 177 
Piperia, 253 
Plant-names, 146 
Piatyclinis brevilabrata,- 173 
Plectranthus, 141; keniensis,'!* 204 
Plowright, C.B., New British Fungi, 
385 

Poa trivialis, var., 209 
Pogonatiim microstomuna (t, 427), 
359; paucidens, 359 
Polyporas Eiionymi, 384 
Potamogeton acutifolius, 200; an- 
gustilblius, 201; ciispus, 201; 
dimorphiis, 200; Faxoni, 199 ; 
fiuitans, 198; iiicens, 199 ; nitens, 
199; polygonifoiius, 198; pusillus 
yar. capitatus,'*' 201; var. pseudo- 
rutiliis,'’' 201 

Potentilla sericea var. Deasyi, 216 
Pothos Hosei,"' 178 
Pounds’ ‘ Nebraska,' 190 
Praeger’s Irish Botany, 316 
' 'Prototricha dagellifera, 90, 


Pseudosopubia Delanierei,'’’ 261 
Publication in two places, 288 

Queensland Orchids, 197 
Qiielchia, 151 

Ranunculus*, X Hiltoni,'’' 121 (t.420); 

scoticus, 207 
Rauwolf, 44 
Raynaudet, 44 

Razumovia, 69 ; hispida,'-' 69 
Relhania, species of, 386 ; cuneata 
var. virgata,'*' 387 ; laxa var. hu- 
milis,- 387 ; paleacea var. Beilia- 
strum, 389 

Rendle, A. B., African Oonvolvu- 
laceae, 12, 55; Manual of Coni- 
fersi (rev.), 40 ; Bailey’s ‘ Botany ’ 
(rev.), 76; Sfcrasburger’s ‘Botany/ 
(rev.), 114; Wishart’s ‘ Self-Edu¬ 
cator ’ (rev.), 115 ; Bonnier & 
Sablon’s ‘Botaniqiie’ (rev.), 148 ; 
Hose’s Bornean Monocotyledons, 
178 ; Queensland Orchids, 197 ; 
Coulter’s Spermatophytes (rev,), 
246; Philodendron crassum,’'* 277; 
"Wettstein’s ‘Handbiieh’ (rev.), 
281; M. Ward’s ‘ Grasses’ (rev.), 
283; Ghiksea, 316; Notes on 
Trillium (t. 426), 321; American 
Text-hooks (rev.), 349 ; Bulbi- 
form seeds of Amaryllideas, 369 
Reviews :— 

WelwitschCatalogue. 'W.P.Hiern, 
39 

Manual of Coniferce. A. H. 
Kent, 40 

Cyciox:>£edia of Horticulture. L. 
H. Bailey, 42 

Supxdement to Diet, of Gardening. 

G. Nicholson, 43 
La Botanique en Provence. L. 
Legre, 43 

Genera Museorum, G. Mueller, 74 
Botany. L. H. Bailey, 76 
Flora of Tropical Africa, 108 
Algologische Notizen. N. Wiile, 

111 

European Sphagnacete. C. E. 
Horrell, 112 

Xenia. H. J. AYebber, 113 
Botanj'. E. Strasburger, 114 
Botany. R. S. Wishai-t, 115 
Fiore Populaire. E. Rolland, 146 
Gaelic Plant-names. E, Hogan, 
147 

Cours de Botanique. G. Bonnier 
4 L. dll Sablon, 148 
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Disease in Plants. H. M. Ward, 
210 

Prodr. Flone Britannicne. F. N. 

Williams, 212, 429 
Species Algarnm. G. xVgardh, 
245 

Morphology of Spermatoj)hytes. 
J. M, Coulter & C. J. Chamber- 
lain, 246 

American Papers on Fungi, 248 
Desmidiees de France. J. Comere, 
250 

Dicfcyosiphoii. S. Miuheck, 251 
Flora Capensis, 2S0 
Systematischen Botanik. E. v. 

Wettstein, 281 
Grasses. H. M. Ward, 286 
Abrotonuni. Saint-Lager, 284 
Irish Topographical Botany. E. 
LI. Praeger, BIG 

Flora of California. AV. L. Jep- 
son, B47 

Botany of Cook’s Voyage, B48 
Plant Physiology. D. T. MacDon- 
gal, 849 

Plant Histology. C. J, Chamber¬ 
lain, 860 

Bombay Flora. T. Cooke, 392 
Botanica in Italia. P. A. Sac- 
cardo, 393 

Wild Flowers. G. Henslow, 394 
Biddlesdell, H. J., Brecon and Car¬ 
marthen Plants, 344; Helianthe- 
mnmwlgare, 345 
Eoelia amplexicaulis,"' 400 
Bogers, Thomas, 395 
Rogers, AV. M., N. Ireland Eiihi, 
378 

Boland’s * Flore Populaire ’ (rev,), 
146 

Bosa diTmetorum, 209; pimpinelli- 
folia X canina, 208 
Biibi, N. Ireland, 378 ; Scottish,390 
Bnbia rotimdifolia, 278 
Rnbus criniger, 74; dunensis,'- 382; 
Lettii,- 381 

Saocardo’s * Botanica in Italia ’ 
(rev.), 393 

Saint-Lager’s ‘ Abrotoniim,’ 284 
Salmon, C.-E., Limoniuin lychni- 
difolinm var. compressum(t. 
422), 193; Sussex Plants, 403 
Salmon, E. S., Thuidium Bro- 
theri,’^' 153 (p. 421); Bryological 
Notes, 339, 357 
Soapania crassiretis, 210 


Schinz, Hans, ‘ Nama(|naiand,’ 344 
Schrenk on Polyporese, 248 
Scirpus maritimus, 145 
Scolopendrium hybrid ?, 11 
Scottish Plants, 32, 36, 81-90, 94, 
105, 106, 210, 218, 221-226, 285, 

^ 266, 279, 315, 385, 898, 422 
Seb^ea gibbosa,'*' 401; ochroleuca,-' 

^ 400; rara,-'- 401 ‘ 

Seeds, Bulbiform, of Amaryllide^e, 
869 

Senecio seminivea, 169; tugelensis, 
169 

Sherboni, C. D., Dates of Hum¬ 
boldt’s ‘ Voyage,’ &o., 202 
Shropshii-e Plants, 182 
Siebera dedexa, 434 
Smee, Alfred Hutchinson, 486 
Smith, A.. L., Disease in Turnips, 
83; ‘ Mj^xobacteria, 69 ; Xenia 
(rev.), 118 ; ‘ Disease in Plants ’ 
(rev.), 210 ; Papers on Fungi 
(rev.), 248 

Smith (E. P.) on Pseudomonas, 249 
Smith, Robert (portr.), 30 
Smith, AV. G., Box in Britain, 73 
Sphaguaceie, European (rev.), 112 
Spiranthes Bomanzoffiana, 343 
Stabler, G., Juogermania saxicola, 
279 

“Statice pubeseens Sm.,” 195 
Stemonitis splendens, 89 
Stoebe rosea,''’ 399 
Storrie, John, 434 
Strasburger’s ‘ Practical Botany ’ 
(rev.), 114 

StreptocarpusArmitagei,'-*'' 262; Van- 
deleuri,'*^ 262 
Suceda ctespitosa,* 401 
Sutherland, Peter Cormack, 191 
Symplostemon, 39 

Teaching of Botany, 341 
Thelephora \dteliina,'‘' 385 
Thompson, H. S., AVorcestershire 
Oarices, 244; Carex depaiiperata, 
244 

Thuidium Brother!," 153 (t. 421) 
Thunhergia Elliotii," 300 
Timonius, 68 

Tortula cernua, 37; prostrata (t. 
427), 357 

Towndrow, E. E., Pembroke plants, 
279; W. Matthews, 428 
Trichampliora pezizoidea, 85 
Trifolium pratense var. parviflorum, 
235 

Trillium, Notes on, 321; affine,* 
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Bo4; camtscbaticum, o29; Cates- 
b^oi, 383 ; cernuiim, 332 ; dis¬ 
color, 320 ; erectum, 327 ; grandi- 
floriim, 330; laiiceolatum, 327 ; 
ovatiim, 330; piisiiliim (fc. 426), 
334; reciu'vatiiin, 327; Kugelii'-' 
(t. 426), 331; sessile, 321; Tscho- 
iioskii, 329; Vaseyi, 329; viride, 
326 

Turnips, Disease in, 83 

Ulex nanus, 244 
Ursinia brevicaulis, 172 

Yeitcli’s ‘Goniferffi ’ (rev.), 40 
Yelvifcsia, 39 

Yiola, British, 9, 220; carpatica, 
10,227; Ciu'tisii, 10; lepida, 221; 
liitea, 221; uiouticola, 225 ; iiana, 
11, 72; Pesiieaui, 9; Provostii, 
225; Bagoti, 226 

Wahlenbergia depressa,"!' 400 
Ward’s (H. M.) ‘ Disease in Plants ’ 
(rev.), 210; ‘Grasses’ (rev.), 238 
Weathers’s ‘ Garden Plants,’ 79 
Webber’s ‘Xenia’ (rev.), 113 
AYeissia crispa, 180 
‘ W’ehvitsch Catalogue’ (rev.), 89 
West, W., ‘ Desmidiees de France ’ 
(rev.), 250; his Yorkshire algae, 
254; on Ceylon algae, 286; Spi- 
ranthes BomanzofSana, 348 


'West, W., Juiir., 353 
Wettsteiii’s ‘Handbucli’ (rev.), 281 
Wheldon, J. A., Lancashire Plants, 
22 ; Mosses, 294 ; Elgin Mosses, 
94; Orobaiiche ametliystea, 428 
White, J. W., Bristol Plants, 91 
Whitwell, W., Wandsworth Plants, 
345; Glyceria Borreri, 428 ^ 
Wille’s ‘ Algologische Notizen ’ 
(rev.), Ill 

Williams, F. N., Antennaria dioica 
var. hyperborea, 217 (t. 423) ; 
lanthe (t. 425), 289; Moenchia, 
365 ; his ‘ Prodromus FI. Brit. ’ 
(rev.), ‘212, 429 

Wilson, A., Lancashire Plants, 22; 
Mosses, 294 

Wishart’s ‘ Self Educator’(rev.), 115 
Wolley Dod—seo Dod 
Wood, J.M., Natal Plants, 169,255 
Woodward, B. B., Dates of Hum¬ 
boldt’s ‘Voyage,’ etc., 202 
Worsdell on Oycadacese, 46 

Xenia (rev.), 113 
Xysmalobium Schiimanniauiim 
269 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary, 192; her 
‘ Kebie’s Parishes,’ 79 

Zyganthera, 255 


EEEATA. 

P. 12,1.16 from top, for Congo ” read “ Niger.” 

P. 48,1. 21 from top, for “work” read Flora Ca 2 )emi&F 
P. 48, 1. 30, for “work” read Flora ofTropkal Africa,^'’ 

P. 90,1. 24 from top, dele “ since 1895.” 

P. 142,1. 15 from top, for “herb.” read “Lab.” 

P. *245,1. 20 from bottom, for “ Whichelmore ” read “ Michelmore.” 
P. 248,1, 16 from top, for “ Cruciferce ” read “ Conifercc,'' 
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THE PLOBA OF STAPFOEDSHIKE. 

By J. E. BAGNALL, A.L.S. 


-» - 

It is fifty-six years since Dr. Garner pubiislied in iiis Natural 
Histonj of Staffordshire the first complete flora of that county, the 
nomenclature and classification being that of the fourth edition of 
Hooker’s British Flora, The following is an attempt to bring this 
work level with the times, and to make it more complete I have 
added the records of the older botanists from ail sources within my 
reach, the list of which is given below. Any published records 
that I may have omitted will be due to my want of knowledge of 
their existence. To these I have also added all notes made by 
myself during my visits to various portions of the county; and in 
instances where I have seen the plant recorded by one or other 
of the botanists cited, I have notified this by the sign ! after 
locality. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. E. Salmon, F.L.S., for many records, 
and for the loan of specimens collected by Joseph Power and other 
more notable botanists. 

To enable the plants enumerated to be more readily located, I 
have divided the county into districts by means of the four principal 
rivers—(1) the Weaver; (2) the Dove; (3) the Trent; (4) the 
Severn. ]3ufc in some instances, a district mentioned may be in 
two river basins; as an instance, the parish of Maer is in buth 
Tient and Severn basins, so also in other cases. 

1. The Weaver. 

The Weaver is a Cheshire river tributary to the Mersey, and 
receives several streams draining the north and north-west of 
Staffordshire, the most important being the Dane. This river 
enters the county north-east of Plash, and is a rapid mountain 
stream, forming the boundary between Staffordshire and Cheshire, 
from near Plash to below Bosley; here it passes into Cheshire, and, 
after a long and varying course, enters the Weaver near Northwiek. 
It drains a considerable portion of North Staffordshire, such as 
Plash, Quarnford, the Eoaches, Gradbach Hills, Swithamley, Kush- 
ton Marsh, and much of the country around Biddulph and the east 
side of Mow Cop. A portion of the county south-west of Biddulph 
is drained by minor streams tributary to the Wheelook, which 
enters the Dane near Middlewick, and Ohecldey Brook, which falls 
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into the Weaver near Nantwich. These minor streams drain the 
country around Kidsgrove, Andley, Betley, Winlvshill, Madeley, 
and the northern portion of Whitmore. This district is rich in 
some of the rarer plants. 


2. The Dove. 

The Dove rises on Axe Edge at an elevation of 1750 ft. above 
sea, and takes a course south-west near Longnor (forming the 
boundary between Derbyshire and Staffordshire almost throughout 
its whole course). Flowing through a narrow valley of about 
four miles, it passes Hartington, when its course becomes more 
southerly, through Narrow Glen, Mill Dale, the beautiful Dove 
Dale, and under Dovebridge ; here it receives the Manyfold. The 
Manyfold is fed originally by a number of streams that flow from 
the continuation of the limestone ridge of Axe Edge. These collect 
to the west of Longnor, close to the course of the Dove, and flow 
southwards, fed at interviils by other streams from the same source. 
At Hulme End the limestone hills divert its course south-east by 
Ecton Hill, through the beautiful Wetton Valley, past Ossoms Hill 
and Thor’s Cave to Beeston Tor, where its bed unites with that of 
the Hanips. The Hamps rises near the Manyfold, and has a 
southward course of five miles, through Mixon to Onecote, and 
then south-east to Wiukshill, and east to Waterhouses; here the 
ridge of limestone diverts its course north and north-west to 
Beeston Tor, and the united streams have a sinuous course south¬ 
ward through Ham Park, and enter the Dove near Thorpe. The 
Dove now turns southwards, and continues a winding course 
through a widening valley, past Mayfield and Piocester, where it 
receives the Churnet. The Churnet is originally fed by waters 
from the millstone grit which forms the western portion of the hills 
near the source of the Manyfold, but it receives numerous contri¬ 
butions from a number of small streams taking the drainage of a 
semicircle around Leek. These collect at Cheddleton. Here the 
Churnet enters a beautiful valley, and flows south-east for about 
twelve miles. As it advances, the hills become more rocky, and 
the stream flows at the foot of the beautiful grounds of Alton 
Towers, past Denton and Rocester, to its confluence with the Dove. 
Continuing to receive feeders from the west, the Dove flows north¬ 
ward to Uttoxeter, being increased by two streams, both coming 
from the west—Teaii Brook and Stoneyford Brook. The Teaii has 
a long course of twelve miles, parallel to the Churnet; the Stoney¬ 
ford has a shorter one. The Dove now flows soutii and south-east, 
past Murchington, Draycote, Scropton, and Tutbury, and enters 
the Trent near Newton Solney. The total length of the Dove is 
forty-five miles, and it has a fall of 1550 ft. from its source to its 
confluence with the Trent. 

3. Teent. 

The Trent rises in the north-w^est of the county, between 
Biddulph and Mow Cop, at about 700 ft. above sea, and, passing 
through Knypersley Pools, flows southwards through Norton and 
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MilfcoDj, below which it receives a tributary stream, the Fowlea. 
This stream rises near the source of the Trent, and drains a large 
area about Taiistail and Burslein. The united streams flow through 
Hanford and Stoke, receiving on the right bank the Lyme and 
other streams from the west. Flowing through the large lake in 
Trentham Park, it continues its south-east course, through Stone, 
Bandon, Weston-on-Trent, Ingestre, to Great Hey wood, where it 
receives its important tributary, the Sowe. The Sovve rises on the 
west border of the county, and flows through the lake-like pool 
Copmere by Eccieshall, and below Ohebsey is joined by the Meese, 
rising on Whitmore Moss; and near here Cianford Brook, which 
comes in from the west by Ranton Abbey, and flowing past Stafford, 
is joined by the Penk, which comes from the south above Wolver¬ 
hampton and brings waters from various streams—Eaton and 
Whiston brooks from the west of the county, and Sherbrook from 
Oannock Chase. 

The Trent is now a fine river, and, flowing past Shugborough 
and Wolseley Parks, its course is eastward past Eugeley, Armitage, 
and the Ridwares to Kings Bromsley, where it receives the river 
Blithe. This is a small river rising north-west of Ghartley Park, 
and flowing through Gratwick, Blithbridge, Blitliffeld Park, Blith- 
ford, and Blithbury, and drains a large extent of country about 
Ghartley, Kingston, and Abbotts Bromley. The Trent now takes 
a'sinuous course by Wichnor and Alrewas to its confluence- with 
the Tame near Croxall. The Tame rises south of Cannock Chase, 
and collects tributary waters from the country east of Wolver¬ 
hampton and Dudley. It flows through Hamstead and Perry, and 
near Witton enters Warwickshire. After a few miles’ sinuous course 
north-east near Drayton Basset, it has a northern flow, forming 
the county boundary for a few miles; then it turns west past 
Tamworth and re-enters Staffordshire. After passing Tamworth it 
recovers its northern course, flowing by Hopwas and Elford to its 
confluence with the Trent near Croxall. The Trent now takes the 
bed of the Tame and turns north-east, flowing by Walton, Drakelow, 
Stappenliall, and Burton-on-Trent. Here it leaves the county, and 
after a few miles receives the Dove. Its total length from its 
source to its confluence with the Dove is about fifty-six miles, and 
its fall is from 700 ft. at its source, to 180 ft. at its confluence with 
the Dove. 

4. The Severn, 

The Severn drains a large extent of west and south-west 
Staffordshire by small streams tributary to the Tern, Meese, Worf, 
and Stour, all affluents of the Severn. The river Tern is a brook- 
like stream forming the county boundary from above Willoughby 
Wells to a point south-east of Market Drayton, and is fed by streams 
draining Maer, Maer Heath, and west of Fair Oak. The Meese, a 
tributary to the Tern, receives Largo Brook, draining Offley Marsh, 
High Offley, and surrounding country, and has feeders from Nor- 
bury and Oulton; and Dawford Brook, draining Weston-imder- 
Lizard and part of Blymhill; and both Largo and Dawford Brooks 
flow through Aqualate Mere, and near Forton enter the Meese. 
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Farther south the county is watered by the Stour and its affluents. 
The Stour enters the county east of Oradiey, forming the county 
boundary for several miles, and draining a thickly populated dis¬ 
trict, yielding little of botanical interest except the ever-present 
coltsfoot, and, passing through Stourbridge and Prestwood, receives 
the Smestow at Stourton. The Smestow with its affluents is far- 
reaching, receiving waters from Patingbam, Wolverhampton, the 
west side of Dudley, Himiey, Trysull, and Enville, and at Stourton 
joins the Stour. The Stour now takes the course of the Smestow, 
and, flowing through Kinver and part of Worcestershire, joins the 
Severn at Stourport. The Severn proper flows through the narrow 
tongue of Staiibrdshire in which Arley and Seckley Woods are 
situated, and is fed by streams from North Wood and Seckley 
Wood. 

Authokities, Books, &c., quoted. 

Brown. —Flora of District around Tutbury and Burton, by Edwin 
Brown, in Mosley’s Nat. Hist, of Tutbury (1863), 

B/w.—Eev. W. Bree in Purtou’s Midland Flora (1817-21). 

Carter, 1839.—Magazine of Natural History, 1839, pp. 72-76. 
Botitjlas .—List of Stafford plants sent to Watson, 1851 (see Top. Bot. 
ed. 2, 513). 

Fraser, John, M.D.—MS. Notes on the Flora of Staffordshire. 
Garn. —Bobert Garner, F.L.S. Natural History of Staffordshire 
(1814-60). 

Moore. —In Reports of North Staffordshire Natural History Society 
(dates various). 

Ah 8. 8. Rep, —Pieports of North Staffordshire Nat. Hist. Society. 
Painter, Rev. W. H.—Plants seen within six miles of Biddulph 
Church,” &c,, in Reports of North Staffordshire Nat. Hist. 
Society (dates viirious). 

Power .—MS. Notes and specimens, by the favour of 0. E. Salmon, 
F.L.S. 

Piu'ohas, Rev, W. H., of Alstonfleld Vicarage.—Notes, &c. 

Ray, 8yn, —Ray, Synopsis, ed. iii. (1724). 

Reader, Rev. H. P., of Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeiey.—Notes, 

8kaw, —Natural History of Staffordshire, List of Plants, by Rev. S. 
Dickenson, vol. i. pp. 97-115, vol. ii. p. 5; Riley, vol. ii. p. 7; 
Wainwright, vol. ii. p. 6 (1798-1801). 

Stokes,~-4ii Withering’s Natural Arrangement of British plants, 
ed. ii. (1787). 

Withering in ditto, ed. iv. edited by William Withering, iuii. 

( 1801 ). 
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Banunculace®. 

Clematis Vitalba L. (3) Between Dudley and Wolverhamp¬ 
ton ; Four Ashes ; on trees in Shugborough Grounds; Yoxall 
Lodges, Garn, 381; near Stafford, Moore, (4) Compton Holloway, 
Fraser ; railway banks, Ariey. 

Thalictrum fiaviim L. (3) Hamstaii-Ridware, Wainicright^ 
Shmv, ii. 7; Burton ; Perry Barr! Gaim, 380; near Stafford, 
Douglas; neoir Reader; by the Tame near Walsall; Hewton 

Road; Hamstead. (4) Blymhill, Shaw, 114; north side of Aqua- 
late, Garn, 380; Wightwicli, Fraser; Trysull; Compton, Trescott. 

Adonis autumnalis L. (2) Tutbury, Brown, 234. 

Anemone nemorosa L. Frequent. 

A. RANUNcuLoiDEs L. (3) Growiug plentifully on the lawn at 
Stappenhall Vicarage, Brown, 234. 

Myosurus minimus L. (8) In a meadow at Elford, E. Bourne, 
Shaw, ii. 7 ; Hamstall-Bidware Hill, Shaw, ii. 7; Barton, Dashumd ; 
Burton; Harbourne Reservoir, Garn, 863; Tam worth, J. Power, 

Raminculns circinatus Bibth. (2) In the Dove, Uttoxeter. 
(B) Wergs, Fraser; near Stafford, Douglas; Oopmere Pool, N,S.8, 
Rep, 92; Elford; SherbrookValley. (4) Perton Reservoir; stream, 
Trysull. 

R. flnitans Lam. (1) In the Dane, Rushton. (2) Dovedale; 
in the Dove, Uttoxeter; in the Ohurnet, Alton, (8) Near Stafford! 
Douglas ; in the Trent, Colwich; Armitage; Alrewas; in the Blithe 
throughout its course; in the Tame, Perry Barr; Fazley; Tam- 
worth ; canal, Milford; Gailey. (4) In the Severn, Ariey; canal 
near Trescott. 

Var. BacUi (Wirgt.). (4) In the Severn, Seekley, Fraser, 

Var. pseudo-Jfiiitans Bab., Hiern. (3) In the Trent, Armitage, 
Reader; stream near Harbourne, (4) Severn near Ariey, 

R. tricliophyllus Chaix. (3) Brook near Wergs, Fraser, 
(4) Canal near Sheluiore Wood. 

R. Drouetii Godr. (3) Pool, Little Bosses, Stonnali; pool 
near Codsall. (4) Small pool, Oulton, near Gnosall. 

b. Goilroni Gren. (3) Wrottesley, Fraser, 

R. peltatus, Schrank, (2) Rudyard Reservoir, Pamter, (3) 
Knypersley Reservoir, Painter; Rough Hill, Wolverhampton. 

b. tnmcatus Hiern. (3) Hopton Pools, Ingestre. (4) Pool, 
Oulton, near Gnosall. 

c. floribundiu Bab. (3) Hopton Pool, near Ingestre. (4) Oulton. 

R. Lenormandi F. Schultz. (1) Near Flash, (2) Morridge 
Top, near Leek; near Ramshorn. (3) Knypersley Park, Painter; 
Ohartley, Brown, 234 ; Norton Bog, Fraser; near Stone, Bostock; 
Great Barr; Queslet. (4) Bishops Wood, N, S, 8, Rep, 1891; Oiil- 
ton, near Gnosall. 

R. hederacens L. Frequent, 

R. seeleratns L. Frequent. 
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R* Plammula L. Comnioii. 

Vai\ /5. (1) At Belmont, Gam, 381. 

R. Lingua L. Local. (3) Kiugstone, Pool! Stokea^ TFifA. 618; 
High Orm ; Bcclesball! Gam, 381; in the parish of Chiirch«Eatoii, 
Shaii\ llii; near Stafford, Dauglas. (4) lu a ditch, north side of 
Aqualate! Garn, 381: Norbury Big Moss; Bhelmore Wood; 
marshy held, Oulton. 

R. auricomus L. (2) Ham! Fraser\ near Alstonfield. (3) 
Near Stafford, Doiuflas; Doxey, Iloore; near Walsall; San dwell. 
(.4) Baggeridge Wood! Fraser; WestoiMxnder-Lizard; Blymhill, 
Skan\ 112; Ariey. 

R. acris L. Common, meadows and waysides, Garn, 382. 

R. repens L. Common, Garn, 382. 

R. bulbosus L. Common in fields. (B) Double-flowered form 
in Burton meadows, Garn, 381. . 

R. sardous Crantz, BJiirsutus Curt. (3) Cornfields, Stretton, 
Brotvn^ 234; Newcastle; Stafford! Burton, Gam, 382 ; Dippers, 
near Godsali, Fniser 1 (4)HighOffley; Tettenhall Wood; Perton. 

R. parvifiorus L. (2) Tutbury, Garn, 882. (3) Near Stone, 
Garn,; cornfield by the Outwood Hill, Brown, 234; near Four 
Ashes, J. Power ; Oodsali; Wrottesley. (4) Near Enville, J, Potper; 
Blymhill, Shaw, 112. 

R. arvensis L. (3) Horninglow; Tatenhilll Brown, 234; 
Kings Bromley I Moore ; Armitage, Pieatkr ; near Langley ; Wal¬ 
sall; Great Bnn\ (4) Trysull. 

R. Picaria L. Ditches, &c., common. 

Caltha palustris L. Canals I pools, &c., common. 

Yar. b, Gwerangerii Boreau, Rare (8) near Aire was. 

Tl’ollius europseus L. (2) Longnor, near Throwley, Garn, 
882 ; woods at Belmont, Shaw, 114. 

Helleborus viridis L. Rare. (1) Biddulph Castle, Gam .; not 
there now, Painter, (2) By the Manyfold under Castern ; by the Dove 
below Thorpe, Garn . 880. (8) Shady spots at Braunston, Brown, 

H. FCETiDTJs L. (2) Moorlands, Belmont Woods, Shaw, 

Eeanthis hyemalis Sails. Naturalized, Cotton Hall, and at 
Vicarage Grounds, Stappenhall, Brown, 284. 

Aquilegia vulgaris L. (8) Meadow north of Yoxall; Ashley 
Heath, Gam, 880; Needwood Forest, Shaio, ii. 6; at Cable Park 
and at Foremark, Broiim, 285. (4) Bishop’s Wood, .V. S, S, liep. 

91; Seckley Wood ; near Ariey. 

Delphinium ajacis Reichh. Alien. Needwood Forest, Hewgill, 
Garn. 880. 

Aconitum Napellus L. (2) Banks of Ohurnet two miles below 
Oheddleton, Gam, 380. 

Berbebide-®. 

Berbeiis vulgaris L. (2) Really wild in the valley of the 
Hamps below Waterhouses I Garn, 368. (3) Near Knypersley 
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Hall, Painter; Branstone, Brown^ 234; abimclant, Colton; near 
Colwieh; near Great Haywood; Farley; Kings Vale, near Barr 
Beacon, (4) Trysiill Dingle, abundant, 1898. 

KYMPH^gSACE,^. 

Nymplisea Intea L. (2) Manyfold, Ham. (B) Trent at Stoke, 
Garn. 880 ; Knypersley Hall, Painter ; near Lichfield ; Milford; 
Sandwell; frequent in the Blithe; river Sowe near Stafford; 
Black Brook, near Shenstone. ( 4) Aqualate Mere! Shaii\ 110; 
Dimmiiigs Dale, near Trysull, &:c. 

Castalia speciosa Salisb. (1) Boggy pit near Betley, Shme, 
101. (2) Alton 1 ShaiiK (3) Baiiaston, ; Trent near Burton! 

Garn, 380 ; Trent near Walton! Lily Pits, Branston, Brown, 238 ; 
near Stafford! Douglas; pool by railway, Milford, Beader, (4) 
Aqualate Meer! Shaw, 101 ; Snowdon Pool, Patshuli, Garn» 880. 

PAPAVERACEiE. 

Papaver somniferum L, (2) Tutbury Castle, Garn. 879. (8) 

Kingswood Common, Codsall. 

P. Rhoeas L. Bare in the north of the county, Garn. 879. 
(3) Near Stafford, Douglas; Great Barr, Oscott, &c. (4) Wight- 

wick ; Lower Penn; Trysull. 

Var. strigosum. Boenn. (4) Near Wolverhampton, Frasm\ 

P, dubium L. Common. 

Var. Lecoqii Lam. (2) Mill Dale, Alstonfield, Piirchas I 

P. Argemone L. Frequent. 

Chelidonium majus L. Frequent near villages throughout 
the county, 

Fumariacejs. 

Neckera lutea Scop. Frequent on walls near houses, Garn. 
897. (3) Naturalized on wall, Walton Hail, Brown, 236 ; Salt. 

N. EULBOSA N. B. Brown, Alien. (3) Grove near the Beotory, 
Muxton, Shaw, 392; at Perry Hall, in a meadow near the house 
and river; at Blithfield House, Bagot, With. 606. (4) Near the 

“Rectory, Muccleston-, Shaw, 105 ; Trysull. 

N. claviculata N. E. Br. (1) Craddocks Moss, Fraser. (2) 
Rudyard Reservoir, Painter. (3) Hawkesyard Park, ; near 

Stafford, Douglas; Fryer Park and near Walsall. (4) Weston- 
uader-Lizard, Shaw, 105. 

Fumaria capreolata L. Frequent? Gam.; Shobnall, Brown, 
896. Probably a rampant form of F. gifiri'falu L E. B. 

P, muralis Sonder. (S) Hawke.>yard Priory, Fieadirl 

P. offiomalis L. Common. 

F. Vaillantii Lois.? (2) Tutbury Castle, Broiw, 896. 

CRtJOIFEBiE. 

Cheiranthus Gheiri L. (3) Burton Abbey walls, Garn. 898; 
ruins of Rugel^y Old Church, Garn. 390; (on the ruins of Dudley 
Castle!) Garn. 890. 
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Nasturtium officinale R. Br. Common ! Ganu 889, 

N, sylvestre R* Br. (3) Tamworfcli; Burton, Gam, 389 ; Wet- 
more, Brown^ 236, (4) Blymhill, ShaWj 114; Arley, 

N. palustre DC. (2) Rudyard Reservoir, PainUr\ Calton; 
Dimmiiigs Dale. (3} Btoke, Gam, 389; Knypersley, Fainter \ 
Kings Bromley; Siurleywich, Stowe, Pottali, &c. (4) Biymiiiil, 

i<kcni\ 114; Penn, Sedgeley, Perfcon, Arley, &e, 

N, amphibium R. Br. (2) Alton; Burton-on-Trent, Shaw, 
114: near Stoke! AVeston-on-Trent! Barton; Tamwortli! Gam, 
3S9; Armitagel Reader; Kingston Pool; Hamstead, &c, (4) Perton 
Pool, Oulton, Aqualate, &c. 

Barbarea vulgaris R. Br. Common. 

B. PBiEoox R. Br. (3) Near Stoke, introduced, Gam, 889; 
garden weed, Oalke, Broivn, 236. 

Arabis Mrsuta Scop. On limestone everywhere ? (2) Tut- 
bury, on sandstone, Garn, 389 ; Manyfold and Weltoii Valleys; 
Boton; Dovedale, 

A. perfoliata Lam. (3) Lichfield; Tamworth; Burton, Garn, 
389; hedgebanks, Woodviile, Brotvn^ 286. (4) Wetton-under- 

Lizard; Himley Park wail; between Kinver and Enviile! Shaw, 
114; Patshull, near Pattingham. 

Oardamine amara L. (1) Congleton Edge, Painter, (2) Leek, 
Dr. Parmis ; near Rudyard Reservoir, Painter, (3) Trent-side, Bur¬ 
ton Meadows, Brown, 237; Knypersley Park, Painter ; Hawkesyard, 
Reader; Blithfielcl Park ; Blithford; near Stafford; Hamstead; Great 
Barr; Shenstone, &c. (4} Blymhill, Shaw, 100; Trysiill; Compton. 

C. pratense L. Common. (4) AVitli double flowers at Trysull, 
Fraser, 

O, Mrsuta L. A^ery common, 

0. fiexuosa With. (2) Dimmings Dale, Alton. (8) Abundant 
at Knypersley, Painter, (4) Biymhill Marsh, Shaw, 100. Abundant 
throughout the county. 

C. impatiens L. (2) Dovedaie, on limestone shales, Shaw, 
100; Hamps Valley; Ecton Hill, Garn, 389; Manyfold Valley ,* 
Ham. (3) Between Lichfield and Freeford, J. Power; Barrow Hill; 
Rowley Regis; Sedgeley, Shaw, ii. 26; Whittington Common; 
Upper Arley. 

C. bulbifera R, Br. (3) Grove by the churchyard, Blithfield ; 
Pendeford; Needwood Forest, Garn. 388. 

Alyssum calyginum L. (4) Lower Penn, Fraser. 

Draba muralis L. (2) Manyfold Valley; Ecton Tor, Fraser; 
liam; Dovedaie. (3) AValls of Lichfield Close, SImv, lOO. 

D. incana L. (2) Limestone rocks by Thor’s Cave, Garn, 
388; Dovedaie. 

EropMla vulgaris DC. (1) On the top of Mow Cop, Garn. 
388. (2) Dovedaie. (8) Castle Hill; Stafford, lioore; with sub- 
falcate pods, Hawkesyard, Reader ; Ingestre; Tixall, (4) Himley: 
Trysull. 
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CocHLEARiA ArmoraciaL. (B) NearKiiyperdey Hall, “remains,” 
P.amter; Wolverliampton, Fraser \ by the Trent, Amiitage, ; 

Tixall Heath ; Ingestre; Blithbury ; Stone; Eugeley; Great Barr. 
(4) Per ton ; Himley. 

Hesperis matronalis L. (2) Near Gheadle, Carter, 18B9. (4) 

Wightwick, Fraser, 

Sisymbrium officinale Scop. Common. 

S. Thalianum J, Gay. Common. 

S. Sophia L. (2) Tutbury Castle, Shaw, 114 ; Cotonfield, 
Gam, 391. (3) Burton, Garn, 391; Walton Lane Bridge, Brown, 

237; between Hanging Bridge and Matchfield, Shaw, ii. 7; near 
Stafford, Douglas, 

S. Alliaria Scop. Common. 

Erysimum cheiranthoides L. (2) Roadside near Mayfield, 
Garn, 391. (3) Pradley Heath, J. Power; between Hanging 

Bridge and Matchfield, Shaw, ii. 7; railway banks near Wolver¬ 
hampton; Wergs, Fraser; Kings Bromley, Moore, (4) Caledonia, 
near Stourbridge, Garyi, 890; Trysull. 

Camelina sativa Crantz. (2) Several times in Cheddleton Park, 
Garn, 388. (4) Biymhiil, Shaw; Orton, Fraser; Wombouriie ; field 
at Perton. 

Brassica Napus L. Common in cornfields ? Garn, 390. 

B. Rutabaga DO. Common on cultivated land. 

B. Rapa L. Frequent remains. 

b. sylrestris H. 0. Wats. (2) Horton, Painter, 

B. sinapioides.Both. (2) Tutbury, Shaiv, 100. (3) Common 
about Stafford ; Barton, Garn, 890; road from Knypersley to Leek, 
Painter; Hardwick; SandwelL (4) Upper Arley. 

B. Sinapistrum Boiss. Very common, Garn, 390. 

B. alba Boiss. (3) Field by Barnlmrst Brook, Fraser; Sand- 
well ; near West Bromwich; Hardwick Heath; frequent in the 
northern portion of county. 

Diplotaxis tenuifolia DC. (2) Lichfield Close, Rag, Syn. 297, 
772. (4) Kinver Edge. 

Bursa Bursa-pastoris Weber. Very common. 

Ooronopus didymus Sm. (3) Yoxall Lodge, C, Bablngton; 
Shobnall, Brown, 239. (4) Bnviile, Fraser, 

C. Ruellii All. (2) Uttoxeterl Gcmi,3d0, (8) Between Stafford 
and Kingston Pool! Garn, (4) Near Cradley Forge, Garn, 

Lepimum ruderale L. (3) Roadside from Kings Bromley to 
Sudbury. 

L. SATIVUM L. Oodsall, Fraser, 

L. oampestre R. Br, (2) Near Alton. (B) Kings Bromley ! 
Moore;^ Shobnall; Needwood Forest, Brown, 238; near Haughton. 
(4} Trysull; Upper Arley, frequent. 

L. Mrtum Sm. (1) Leycett; Betley, {rarn. 888. ^(3j Tettensor; 
Swiimertonl Garn, BBS; Shobnall, 288; Whitaker, 
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(4) Maer; Wiliowbridge, Crnm, B88; .Lower Penn, Fram'; near 
Baggeiidge Wood; near Chase Pool Lodge ; Smestow; Swindon* 

TMaspi arvense L. (3) Stone, Rti/, Syn. 305; Burton; 
Barton-nnder-Needwood, Brown, 238; Kings Bromley, Moore; 
near Ooiwich, abundant; (4) Trysail, Frnsei-; Enviile ; near Chase 
Pool Lodge; Smestow; Swindon. 

Iberis amara L. (2) Near Leek, Bei^ W, Wood, Bot. Guide; by 
the roadside on a common between Cbeadle and Oakamore, Shaw, IIS. 

Teesdalia niidicaulis E. Br. (1) Betley, 6fariu 388. (3) 
Shooters Hill; near Tettensor; Swinnerton; Lichfield! Garn.; 
Oatholme Gate, Brown, 238; on a sandy bank in lane leading from 
Greenhill Church to Preeford; also on Burton Hill, J. Power; 
Perry Barr Common, Lii.vford, 1838; roadside near Barr Wood. 
(4) Blymhili, Garn. 388; Kinver. 

Hutchinsia petrsea B. Br. (2) Berresford; Wetton Mill; 
Wever Hill; Beeston Tor ; Dovedale, Garn. 388. 

Raphamns Baphanistrum L. Frequent in cornfields, Gar7i» 
391. (3) Garden weed near Stafford, Moore ; Eugeley, Beader ; Can¬ 
nock, Fraser Four Ashes; near West Bromwich; near TettenhalL 

Besedace^. 

Reseda lutea L. (8) Hayhead. (4) Between Wren’s Nest and 
Tipton; Wren’s Nest. 

R. Lnteola L, (1) Leycett; Heyley Castle, Garn. 874. (2) 

Tiitbury Castle! Brown, 239. (3) Between Forton and Sutton, 

Shaw, 112; Dudley Castle, Shaw, ii. 7; Burton, Brown, 289; near 
Stafford, Giirn. 874; Hayhead. (4) Barrow Hill, ; Himley 
Wood; Gornai; Hinksford; Coldridge Wood ; Stewponey. 

ClSTINB-aS. 

Helianthemum Ohamsecist-as Mill. (2) Moorlands ; Thor’s 
Cave, Pitt Shaw, 102 ; valleys of Manyfold and Dove, Fraser; Wever 
Hill! Broiim, 289; Longnor, N.S.S. Bep. 91. 

ViOLARIBiE. 

Viola palnstris L. (2) Near Coton and Winston, Carter, 1889; 
Morridge Top, near Leek; Dimming? Dale ; Alton. (B) NearKny- 
persley Pool, Painter; Norton Bog, Fraser; Hawkesyard Park, 
Reader; Sherbrook Valley ; near Cannock Terrace and Chase 
Town; Triekley Coppice. (4) Norbury Big Moss. 

V. odorata L. (1) Heyley Castle; Betley ; Cimden, G^mi. 
857 ; Eoilestou, Brown, 289 ; near Cheadle, Carter, 1889; Alton 
Haubury; Draycote-in-Clay. (8) On the coal strata south of 
Wolveriiampton ; road from Knypersley to Leek, Pahiter; Wergs, 
Tetteiiiiaii, Oaken, Fraser; near Stafford, 31nore; Wiehnor Lane to 
Park, Braivn, 289; Blithbiiry; Chardey. (4) Blymhiil, Weston- 
under-Lizard, Shaw, 115; Treseott, Trysuli, Fraser; Ariey; Cold¬ 
ridge Wood. 

Var. alba B. (2) Small Park, Eolleston, Bronm, 289; Sea- 
bridge; Blithe Marsh, Garn, 35^; Milwich. (4) Penn; Try sulk 
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V. Mrfca L. (2) Dovedale, Purt, i, 744 ■; Ecton and Wettoii 
Valleys, Garn, 355 ; near Beeston Tor; Manyfold Valley, Fraser. 
¥. silvestris Eeichenb. (2) Draycott-in-Giay ; near Uttoi^eter. 

(3) Hoare Cross, abundant. (4) Shatterford; Lower Gornal; Alley 
and Coidridge Woods. 

V. Riviniana Reicbenb. Banks, &g,, frequent. 

V. eriGetorum Sclirad. V. fianconns Garn. (2) Draycote, 
Gam. 356, (3) Cannock Cbase 1 Garn. 856; near Stafford, Doufflas ; 
Sherbrook Valley. (4) Near Enville ! Fraser; Kiiiver Edge. 

V. tricolor L. (2) Alton, Dr. Parsons. (3) Between Eugeley 
and Wolseley Bridge ! J. Power; Biddulph, ; Tettenball ! 

IGaser; Tixall Heath ; near Kingston Pool; wall, lane near Slien- 
stone. (4) Arley. 

Y. arvensis Murr. Common, Garn. 356. 

V. lutea Ends. (1) Highlands, Swithamley. (2) Biitterton ; 
Wetton ! Alstonfield ! Tbrowley ; Wever Hill! Grindon Longnor ; 
Leek, Garn. 356; Warslow. 

Var. amcmia (Symons). Dovedale, Garn. 356. 

PoLYGALEiE. 

.Polygala vulgaris L. (2) Star Wood, Oakamore. (3) Kings 
Bromley; Fradley, Moore. (4) Sedgeley Old Quarry, Fraser; 
Oulton, near GnosalL 

P. serpyllacea Weihe. (1) Hilly land, Swithamley. (2) 
Wever Hill, (3) Biddulph road to Knypersley, Painter; Whitmore, 
Fraser; Cannock Chase; Sherbrook Valley; Norton Bog. (4) 
Seckley Wood; Arley. 

Oaryophylleje. 

Dianthus Armeria L. (8) Lichfield, Miss Jaekson ; Mony 
Hills, near Yoxall, Shaw, ii. 11. 

•D. deltoides L. (2) Longnor, X. S. S. Rep. 91, 4; Ti^ysiili 
and Swindon, Wainwright, Shaw, ii. 6. 

Saponaria officinalis L. (3) North-western extremity of Ham- 
stall-Ridware, Pdley, SJutw, ii. 8 ; roadside near Hixon ; Marvesyn 
Ridware ; Hednesford; Burton, Garn. BIO; near Oroxall, J. Power, 

(4) Blyrnhill, Shaw, 212; Upper Arley. 

Bilene Cucubalus Wibel. (2) DimmingsDale; Alton; Calton. 
(3) Plawkesyard Park, Reader; Colwich; Shirley wich; Weston- 
on-Trent, &c. (4) Hinksford ; Trysull. 

S. anglica L. (3) Railway cutting, Streetley. (4) Cornfield 
at Upper Arley, Garn. 371 ; Buville, Fraser. 

S. nutans L. (2) Dove Dale ! Bree, Purl. i. 733; about 
Thor’s Cave, Gam. 871; Alstonfield. 

S. noctiflora L. (3) Near Lichfield, Miss Jackson, Garn. $70 ; 
abundant, Breach Farm, Brown, 240. 

Iiychmis alha Mill. Frequent. 
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h. dioiea L« Common. 
h. Flos«ciiciili L. Common. 

L. Githago Lam. (3) Arable land near Wickerstone Bocks, 
Painter; King’s Bromle j, ; \Yeston-on-Trent; Great Barr; 

Hamstead. 

Cerastium qnaternellum FenzL (3) Sandy commons, Bar- 
lastoii; Lichfield, Gam, 373; Blackbrook Beservoir, Broim, 242; 
Sherbrookand Abraham Valleys, Cannock Chase. (4) Pond Green, 
Seekley, Fraser, 

C. tetrandrum Curtis. (3) Stafford, Mr, Spark, 

C. semidecandram L, (3) Alderslmw, Lichfield, J. Poiver ; 
Brown Hills, Highgate, Fraser ; Breedon, Browns 242. (4) Trescott. 
C. glomerata Thuill. Common ! Garn. 373. 

0. triviale Link. Common, Gam, 

0. arvense L. Bare, occasionally on limestone, Gant, 378. 
(4) Kinver Edge. 

Stellaria aquatica Scop. (2) Uttoxeter; Marchington. (3) 
Stoke, Gar7t,dl§; Kingston Pool, Stretton and Braanston, 

Brown, 242; Chartley; Stowe; Weston-on-Trent; Sandweil, &c, 
(4) Compton; Stewponey; Stonrton. 

S. nemorum L, (2) Abundant by the Churnet, Oakamore. 

S. media With. Very common. 

b. 72egiectum '\Neihe. (2) Draycote-in-Ciay; Uttoxeter; Mar- 
chington Woodlands. (3) Elmhurst; Colton. 

S. Holostea L. Very common. 

S. palustre Betz. Local. (3) Marvesyn Bidware, J*. ; 

Walton Lane; Cathoime, Bev, W, Hind. (4) Compton, Fraser ; 
Wight wick; Kinver Edge. 

S. graminea L. Common. 

S. nliginosa Murr. Frequent. 

Arenaria vemaL. (2) Dovedale; EctonHill, (ram. 371. 

A. tenuifolia L. (2) Wever Hill 1 Gam, 871. 

A. trinervia L. Common. 

A. serpyllifolia L. Walls, frequent, 

Vat, leptoriaiios Gms, (3) Near Kingswood Common, CodsalL 
(4) Old quarry, Goldrick Wood; Aiiey Wood. 

Sagina apetala L. (2) Wall near Rudyard railway, Painter ; 
near Aldridge ; Little Aston. (4) Walls, Arley. 

S. ciliata Fr. (3) Brereton, Beader, (4) Seekley Dingle, 
Fraser; Kinver Edge. 

S. procumbens L. Common. 

S. snbnlata PresL (2) Wever Hill. (3) Tettensor, Garn. 373. 
S. nodosa FenzL (2) Oakamore, Gam.; near Endon, N. 8. S, 
Eep. 9S. (3) Cannock Chase, (ra7’tt. 373; Sherbrook Valley. (4) 
Offley Hay, Gam, 
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Spergula arvense L. 

a. vulgaris Boenii. (1) Biddulpb, Painter, (S) Stafford, Moore ; 
Milwicli; frequent in county. 

b. sati va Boenn. (3) Sandon; Great Barr; Little Aston, &c. 
(4) Aiiey. Frequent, but not sufficiently studied. 

Buda rubra Dum. Frequent—footways, iieatbs, &e. 

B. marina Dum, (3) Salt-marsh, near Kingston Pool; 
Richerscote, Garn. 372 ; Sbirleywicb, Stokes, With, 414. 

PORTULACE^. 

Claytonia sxBiRicA L. (3) Naturalized. (3) Penkridge, ; 
grounds, Knypersley Hall; Greenway Bank, Painter, 

G. PERFOLiATA Doiih. (3) Abundant in field at Perry. 

Montia fontana L. 

a. repnis Pers. (2) Dovedale. (3) Near Walsall; Cannock 
Chase; Hednesford; Norton Bog; Sberbrook Valley. (4) Himley; 
Trysuli. 

/3. f'reota Pers. (2) Harracks Mill, Horton, Painter, (3) Can¬ 
nock Chase ; Sherbrook. (4) Himley ; Trysuli. 

Elatine^. 

Elatine Hydropiper L. Abundant, Pottall Reservoir, 1895. 

HyPERIClNEiB. 

H 3 rpericum Androssemum L. (3) Needwood Forest, Shaw^ 
ii. 7; Pendeford, Pitt, Blum, 105; Broadwell Wood; Woodroffe 
Cliff, Hopwas, Leycett, Gam, 396; Seckley; Enville. 

H. perforatuna L. Frequent. 

b. a)ujmtifolmm Gaud. (4) Coldridge Wood; Arley. 

H. dubium Leers. (3) Burton, Garn, 396; Stretton Grove, 
Shaw, 105 ; Biigeley, Header ; Anglesea Coppice, near Ohartley; 
Hamstead canal-bank. (4) Wren’s Nest, Fraser, 

H. quadratum Stokes. (3i Moddersball, near Stone, With, 
867 ; near Knypersley, Painter; Kings Bromley, Moore; Kingston 
Pool; Great Barr, &c. (4) Compton ; Trysuli ! Phaser, 

: H, bumifusum L. (1) Biddulpb Moor, and lane to Giliow 
Hill, PaiiUer, (2) Wever Hill; Ramsborn. (3) Lask Edge, 
Painter; Oodsall, Fraser ; Maer Village, N, 8. S. liep, 88; Hawkes- 
yu'd, Header; Ingestre; Fradley. (4) Blymbill, Shaw, 105, (4) 

Compton; Penn Fields I Phaser; Coldridge Wood ; Seckley. 

H. pulobram L. Common on beatbs! Garn, 896. Frequent 
tbrougbout the county. 

H. birsutum L. (2) Tutbury, Shaw; Eocester! Fraser, (3) 
Bury Ring, Stafford, Moore ; woods near Hanbury. (4) Marston, 
Fraser, 

H. montanum L. (3) Burton, Garn. 396. 

H. elodes Huds. In all our bogs and marshes 2 Garn, 396. 

(3) Needwood Forest, Shaw, ii. 7; Ohartley Moss! Brown, 243. 

(4) Weston-imder-Lizard, Shaw, 105. 
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Malyacbje. 

Malva moschata L. (2) Near Sudbury. (8) Needwood 
Forest I Bkkelaw ! Bwivn, 242 ; Kings Bromley, Moore ; Billbrook I 
Fraser; Westou-on-Treiit; Biitlibury; Tixali; Ciiartley ; Hopwas 
Wood, &c. (4) Biymhill, Shaw, 

M. sylvestris L. (8) Stafford, Moore; Hamstali Pddware; 
Hixoii, Brointon, &q. (4) TrysulL 

M. rotundifolia L. (1) Biddulpb, Painter, (2) Uttoxeter. 
(8) Near Brewood, Shaw, 107; Mavesyu Ridware, Reader; Or- 
greaves, Moore; near Stafford, Douglas; Dvoinion; Hixoii; Queslet; 
Perry Barr ; Miiwicli, &c. (4) Trysail 1 Fraser, 

TiLIACEiE. 

Tilia vulgaeis Hayne. In every district throughout the 
county; planted. 

T. cordata Mill. (3) Frequent in Needwood Forest! (larn, 
379. (4) Oaken, Fraser, 

LiNEiE. 

Radiola linoides Roth. (8) Barlaston Common. (4) Offley 
Hay,'(j«rn. 850. 

Linum cathartioum L. Common in the county. 

L. pereniie L. Casual. (8) Aldridge. (4) Whittington 
Heath, Fraser, 

L. angustifolium L. (8) Burton (Mr. Brown), Garn, 862. 

L. usiTATissiMUM L. OasLial. (1) Brome; field between Betley 
and Madeley, Garn, 862. (8) Once near Stoke, Garn,; Codsall, 

Phraser, - (4) Blymliill, Garn, 

Geraniace.e. 

GniiANiUM PHJLUM L. Alien. (8) Yoxali Lodge, J. Power, 
(4) Rowley Hills towards Cradley, Garn, 801. 

G. sylvaticum L. (8) Burton, Garn, 891, doubtful. 

G. pratense L. (2) Tutbury, near Cheadle, Carter, 

1839; Wever Hdi. (8) Stoke! &c., Garn, 891; Sfcbnel Oroxden 
Abbey, Shawy 105 ; Stafford 1 Moore ; Milton; Barlaston. (4) 
Upper Arley. 

A variety with nearly white flowers, Ham, Garn, 89L 

G. pyrexiaiotini Bdrm. (8) Walton, near Stone; Stramshall; 
Lichfield; Barton-under-Needwood, Garn, 801; Hill Ridwa'r^, 
Eeader. (4) Enviile, Garn, 391. ■ ' • 

' G. idoileL. Common. 

G. pusilium Barm. (2) Near Oheadle, Carter y 1889'. (8) 

Shobnali, Broiru, 249; Hawkesyard, (4) Trescott, 

“ ; War. (8) Roadsides, Burton, Garn, 892. 

T* G. disseotum L. Common! Garn, %%%, 
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G. columbinum L. (2) Wetton; Thor’s Cave ; BeestonTor; 
Doveclaie i Gam. 892; Wever Hill. (3) Near the entrance to 
Barr Beacon from Birmingham, With. ^dQ] Lichfield, Guru. 392; 
Barrow Hill, Shaw, ii. 7. (4) TrysulL 

G. lucidum L. (2) Longnor, N. S. S. Eep. 88 ; Valleys of the 
Manyfold and Dove ! Franer; near Olieadle, Cutter, 1839; Alton 
Towers. (3) Goppenhall, near Stafibrd, 2[oore; Croxden x4hbey, 
Shaw, 105; near Walsall; near Aldridge. (4) Stonewalls, Eowley, 
Shaw, ii. 7. 

G. Robertiannm L. Common. (1) With white flowers at 
Madeley, Gam. 891. 

Erodium cicutarinm L’Herit. (2) Dovedale, 244; 

Wever Hill. (3) Hopton! Moore; Beader; betwixt 

Lichfield and Freeford, J. Power ; lane near Walsall; Hayhead. 
(4) Blymhill in the Pye fields, Shaw, 105 ; Wightwick; Bratch, 
Fraser ; Trysull; Kinver Edge. 

E. MOSCHATUM L’H6rit. Bare. (4) Bishops Wood, N. S. S. Rep, 
1891 ; Rowley, Shaw, ii. 7; Dudley, Gam. 391. 

E. maritimum L’Herit. (8) Lichfield, Garn. 391; near 
Rugeley, I)r. Parsons. (4) Wombourne; Orton, Shaw, ii. 6; 
Kinver ! Part. i. 817; Seckley Wood; High Heathy Enville, 
Fraser. 

Oxalis Acetosella L. Frequent in woods. (2) Dripping 
rocks, Alton Castle, Shaiv, 110; Dimmings Dale; Marehington. 
(3) Stafford, Moors ; Milwich, Great Barr, Handsworth,, &c. (4) 

Seckley Wood, Ariey Wood, &c. ; 

Var. siibpurpurascens DC. (1) Lion’s Paw Wood, Painter, 

Ilicine.®. 

Ilex Aquifolium L. Frequent. 

CELASTEINEiB. 

Euonymus europeeus L. (2) Plentiful in Dovedale 1 and 
Wetton Valley, Garn. 355. (3) Drakeford, Brown, 245; Stretton, 
Shaw, 105. (4) North side of Aqualate, Fraser. 

Rhamnace^. 

Rhamnus catharticus L. (2) Dovedale, &c., Gam, 355; 
near Gheadie, Carter, 1839. (8) Kings Bromley, Moore) Walton, 

Brown, 245; Codsall 1 Fraser; Upper StonnalL (4) Near the 
Bratch betv^een Wombourne and Trysull 1 Fraser. 

R. Praiignla L. (1) Craddocks Moss, Fraser, (2) Bagnall; 
Oakamoor. (3) Wet. thickets, Chartley Moss 1 Maer ! Gam. 355; 
Hedges, Pendeford, lVUh.2B-i; Dippers Codsall, F/mw; Kingston 
Pool; Boulton’s Park; Handsworth Wood. (4) Willow Bridge, 
Shaw, 112; wood at Smethwick, Stokes, With. 254. 

Sapindace^. 

Agee PsEODo-PLATANus L. Frequent. 

A. eampestris L. Frequent throughout the county* 
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LEGUMINOSiB. 

Genista anglica L. (2) Areliford Moor; Grendon Moor# 
G-arn, 398 ; near Cheadle, Ourteri 1839 ; Oheddleton, N» S, S* Rep» 
93* (3) Needwood Forest, Brown, 245 ; Fenton Park; Lichfield, 
Garn. 393. (4) Biymhili, Shaiv, 105. 

G. tinctoria L. (2) Tiitbiiry, Brown, 248; Gheadle, Carter, 
1839 ; Eamslioni. (3) Near Stafford, I)oiujlas\ Drointon ; Auglesea 
Coppice ; Hixon. (4) Seckley, Fraser ; Oiilton. 

Ulex europeens L, Common ! Gam. 892. 

U. Gallii Plaiieli. (2) Dovedale ! Gam, 398* (3) Near Lich¬ 
field ! Needwood! Gam. ; near Stafford, Douglas ; Hawkesyard, 
Reader; road from Biddiilph Grange to Knypersley Hall, Fainter; 
Sandoii; lanes about Stonnall; Little Aston; Barr Beacon. (4) 
Kinder 1 Garn. ; near Hiniley ; Trysuil; Chase Pool. 

Cytisus scoparius Link. Frequent. 

Ononis repens L. Frequent 1 Gam, 393. 

O. spinosa L. Common ? Gam, 398. (2) Kolleston, Brown, 
246. I nave not seen tuis in Staffordshire. 

Medicago sativa L. Alien. (2) Oheadle, Garn. 395. (8) Bur¬ 
ton, Garn, ; occasionally on the Trent Valley Eailway; Barr; 
Hanistead, Sandweil; Little Aston. (4) Dudley Castle, Garn, ; 
Kinverl Fraser, 

M. lupulina L. Frequent I Gam, 395. 

M. denticulata Willcl. (3) Wiglitwick, Fraser, 

[M. FALCATAL. About Stafford; Yarlet Plill, Garn, 395; probably 
a n error.] 

Melilotus officinalis Lam. (2) Tutbury, Dickinson in Shaw, 
114; Yarlet Hill; Uttoxeter, Garn, HQ4:; near Cheddleton ; near 
Stockton Brook; Mihou ; Battersley Junction ; Fenton Moor. 
(8) Between Gliardey and Longdon, S'utw,iu7; Stoke, Gam, 894 ; 
about Stafford Castle, Fraser ; near Stafford, Douglas ; railway 
banks near Waisaii. 

M. ALBA Desr, (8) Waste ground, Eugeley! Reader. (4) Wight- 
wick, Fraser, 

M. arvensis Walk. ^ (8) Near Albion Station, Fraser; Tet- 
tenhall. 

M. iNJDiOA AIL (3) Near Wolverhampton, Fraser. 

Trifolimn pratense L. Common I Gam. 

T. medium L. (1) Near Biddulph Grange, Peimter. (3) Brot- 
ley and Kingston Park, Brown, 246 ; Armifcage, Reader; Hydas 
Lee, Moore; Hamstead; Witton. (4) Biymhili, Sham, 114; Wren’s 
Nest, &o. 

[T. OOHEOLEUCON Huds. ? (8) Goseott, near Walsall ? Shaw,] 

T. iNOABNATUM L. Not British, but occasionally among corn. 
(3) Barlaston, Gam. 894. 
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T. arvense L. (2) Befcley; Alton. (S) Lichfield, Gam, 395 ; 
Cannock Station; Wichiior, Fiaaer; railway slopes, Braiistone, 
i>Voin?., 216; Weeping Cross towards Stafford, Moi>re\ near Stafford, 
Dutiful as ; Salt; lanes near'Wittou. (4) Kiiiver ! Gam, 

T. striatnm L. (8) Fields about Stafford, Shaw, 114 ; near 
Shirleywich; Lichfield, Gam. 395; dry banks, Hawkesyard, Reader, 
T. HYBRiDUM L. (1) Cultivated ground, Biddnlpli, Fainter ; 
field-borders, occasionally. (2) Alton. (8) Near Colwicii. (4) Arley. 
T. repens L. Common. 

T. procnmbens L. Frequent. 

T. dnbiiim Sibtb. Common. 

T. filiforme L. Bare. (3) Barton, Brown, 247. (4) Enville! 
Fraser, 

Anthyllis Vnlneraria L. Common on limestone? Gam, 393. 
(2) Dovedalel Valley of Manyfold, Fraser ; Longnor, N, S, S, Rep. 93. 
Lotus corniculatus L. Common I Gam. 395. 

L. tennis Wnldst. & Kit. (2) Dovedaie, Garn. 395. (3) Hawkes¬ 
yard, Fieader. (4) Willow Bridge, Garn, ; Oulton, near GnosalL 
L. uliginosus Sclikuhr. Frequent in moist places, Garn, ! 395. 
Astragalus glycyphyllus L. (3) In a field between King’s 
Bromley and the Trent, Shaw, ii. 7; in the bushes at the top of 
Coton Field, Stafford, Garn. 894 ; between Stafford and Penkridge, 
Shaw, 106; near Stafford, Douylas. (4) Aqualate, both sides I Fraser. 

Ornithopus perpnsillus L. (3) Trentham 1 Garn. 394; 
Weeping Cross, Moo^^e ; Wichnor ! Brown ; near Stafford, Dowjlas ; 
near Barr Beacon; Aldridge; Stonnall; Pottall Reservoir; Great 
Barr; Little Aston ; Streetiey. (4) Kinver ! Purt. i. 350; Orton ; 
Whitaker Heath; Chase Pool, Swindon. 

Hippocrepis comosa L. Very rare. (2) On a rock in th., 
Wetton Valley, Garn, 394. 

Onobrychis viciaefolia Scop. Very rare. (8) Codsall,Frasrn 
Vicia hirsuta Gray. Common! Garn. 394. 

Y, gemella Crantz. (2) Rolleston, Brown, 247. (8) Walton, 

Brown; near Drayton, Lichfield 1 Burton, Garn.; near Stafford! 
Doiujlas; near Kingston Pool; TixalL (4) Trysuil. 

V. Cracca L. Common in hedges ! Gam. 894. 

V. sylvatica L. (1) Madeley Rectory, Yates. (2) Dovedaie, 
894 ; Wetton Valley, plentiful; Fraser. (3) About Stone 
and Oulton, frequently with white flowers; Txttensor; Moddersbaii; 
Tamworth, Gam. (4) Alley. 

V. sepium L. Common. 

V. sativa L. Frequent. 

Y. angustifolia L. Frequent. 

Bobartu Koch. (3) Pipe Marsh; near Chase Town; near 
Stafford* (4) Kinver ! Fraser ; Oulton, near GnosalL 

Y. lathyroides L. (B) Near Stafford, Douglas. (4) Kinver Edge* 
Journal of Botany, April, 1901.] c 
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Latliyriis Apliaea L. (4) Wiiittingtoii Heath, Fraser I 

Is, Nissolia L. (2) Woods at Belmont, Pitt, With, 618. (6'l 

Barton-nnder-Needwoodj Gar7i, 394; Ooton Fields, Stafford, Shaw, 
107. 

Is. sylvestris L. (3) Bed Hill, Stone Park, Foster, Shaw, 107; 
Tattenhill, Garn. 394; Shobnall; Aston Quarry, Brown, 248. 

L. pratensis L. Common. 

L. montanns Bernh. (2) Wever Hill; Marchington, (3) 
Enypersley, Painter; near Walsall. (4) Trysull, Fraser; Seckley; 
Arley; Oulton, near Gnosall. 

Yb^t, temiifolius Belch. (2) Wever Hill. (4) Seckley; Oulton, 
near Gnosall. 

Rosacea. 

Primus spinosa L. Common. 

P. insititia Huds. (3) Trent Meadows, &c., Gam, 374; 
Langley, Freiser, (4) Near Arley. 

P. Avium L. Frequent. 

P. Cerasus L. ** Frequently wild in woods,” Garn. 374. 

P. Padus L. (1) Biddulph Valley, Painter; Gillow Heath, 
abundant, 2Ioore. (2) Dovedaie, Bree, Purt. 725; Leek; Rams- 
horn. (3) Pendeford, Pitt, With. 446 ; near Chesterfield ; Knowles, 
near Lichfield, J. Power; Tamworth ; Little Aston. 

Spiraea salicifolia L. Needwood, Miss Jackson; thickets on 
Cannock Chase, Dashivood, Ga^m. 876. 

S. Uimaria L. Common. 

S. Pilipenduia L. (1) Gradbatch Hill, Ga^ji. 376. (2) Wever 
Hill I Ga?Ji. (8) Railway embankment, Armitage, Moore; field 
near Barr Farm. 

Rnbns Idaeus L. Frequent, (1) Flash. (2) Near Alton. 
(3 j Clayton, with white fruit, Ga?'n. 877; King’s Bromley; Haii- 
bury; Sandoii; Stone, Sait, Shenstone, &c. (4) Arley Wood; 

Seckley; Trysull. 

R. fissus Lindl. (1) Rushton Spencer, 1000 ft., Painter, (2) 
Lask Edge, J. W, White; Rudyard Reservoir, Purchas; Dimmings 
Bale, near Alton; Alton Towers. (3) Ghartiey Moss; Trickley 
Coppice ; Handsworth Wood. 

R. suberectns Anders. (3) Whitmore; Chartley Moss; Ravens 
Hill; Rngeley; near Streetley. (4) Cranmore Wood, Fraser, 

R. plicatiis W. & N. Biddulph district, Painter, (2) Rud- 
yard district, Painter. (8) Wood by Streetley railway. 

R. nitidiis W. & N. var. hamulosus Lev. & Muell. (3} Roadside 
near Streetley railway-cutting. 

R- carpinifolins W, & N. (1) Biddulph, Painter: (2) Rud- 
yard Reservoir, Painter; Longnor, Purchas \ (3) Ingestre; Tixali; 

Sait; Fradley; Kingston Pool; Cannock Chase; Stonnail; Hatherton; 
Streetley; near WalsaiL 
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R. inciirvatus Bab. (8) Hopton. (4) Lane by Smestow Mill, 
confirmed by Eei', W, Moyle Boyers, 

R. Lindleianus Lees. Frequent. (1) Rnshton, Bailey; near 
Flash, (2) i^ear Horton Clmrch, Fainter ; Rusliley, near IlaiHj 

Piirchas, (3) Mavesyn Ridware ; Sandon ; Mihvicli; Weston ; 
Saresdon ; Rngeley ; Hopton; Drointon; Gaiiey, Hatherton; Cod- 
salL (4) Pattingliamj Baggeridge Wood. 

R. erytlirinus Genev. Very local. (3) Hatlierton; near Little 
Aston ; Aldridge Road, Perry Barr. (4) Himley, 

R. rhamnifolins W. & N. (2) Rudyard Reservoir, Famfer; 
Alton Common; Forest Banks, Marchingtoii. (3) Kingston; 
Blitbfield ; Bagots Wood; Stonnall; Hints; Wall; Brown Hills ; 
near W’aisali; Tixall Heatli. (4) Baggeridge Wood ; Patdngiiam; 
Rainsford; Spittle Mill. 

Var. Bakeri F. A. Lees. (3) Potfcall; Hints; Drayton ; Wee- 
ford. (4) Spittle Brook; Rainsford. 

R. nemoralis P. J. Muell. Apparently rare. (3) Chartley. 
b. glabratus Bab. Local. (3) Tixall; Codsall; Little Bosses, 
Stonnall; Stowe, near Chartley ; Fradley. (4) Near Hinksford. 

R. pulcherrimus Neiim. Frequent. (1) Near Hay mill, Bid- 
dulph; Lask Edge, Painter. (2) Sudbury; Forest Banks. (8) 
Hopton; Stowe; Weston-on-Trent; Drointon; Kingston; Salt; 
Ingestre ; Milwich ; Plaistow; Hints ; Sandwell; Perry; Ham- 
stead, &c. (4) Stourton; Himley; Oulton. 

R. Lindebergii P. J. Muell. (1) Near Hayrniil Farm, Bid- 
dulpb, Painter. (2) Reap’s Moor; Archford Moor; near Alston- 

field, Piirchas, (3) Lane between Henhurst and Tattenbiil, T. Gibbs. 
(4) Blockley, near TrysulL 

R. vniicaiilis KoehL (2) Mill Hayes Lane, Rudyard Hotel, 
Painter ; Sudbury. (3) Fradsweli, Evans ; Streetley; Bradley. 
(4) Trysuil Dingle. 

Var. /B Selmeri Lindeb. (1) Frequent near Biddulph Hall, 
Painter, (2) Alton. (3) Stowe, Evajis ; near Aire was ! Gibbs ; 
Fradley; Pipe Hill; Little Hay; Weeford; Hardwick, near Stone; 
Norton Bog; Bassetts Pole ; Codsall; Galley; Pottall; &g. (4) 
Near Rainsford; Himley. 

d. caJvatus Blox. Rave. (1) Near Biddulph Hall, Painter, 
(2) Rudyard Reservoir, Painter ; Harracles Mill, Horton, J. G, 
Baker, id) Drointon; Hopton; Tixall; Ingestre; Salt; Streetley; 
Trickley. (4) Perton. 

R. gratus Pocke. (2) Heathy Wood, Rudyard, Piirchas, I have 
not seen this in Staffordshire. 

R. argentatus b. rohustus (P. J. Muell.). (3) Stowe, near 
Chartley. 

R. rustioanns Merc. Common and general. A variety with 
very narrow leaves abundant at (4) Wombourn. 

R. pubescens Weihe. (2) Alton Common. (3) Fradley. 
b. subimrmis Rogers. (4) Seckley; Arley Wood. So named 
by Rev. W. Moyle Rogers. 

c 2 
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B. tliyrsoideiis Wimm. (4) Severn-banksj Secklejs and 
Secklev Coppice. 

B. lentiginosiis Lees. Rudjard Reservoir, Pamter, 

B. raacrophyllus W.& (3) NearSaU; nefir Stone; Daffo¬ 

dilly, near Barr Beacon; Galley; Tixali. (41 Shelmore Wood; 
NorbnryPark; Seckiey Wood ; Pattingliam ; Sfeewponey. 

¥ar. Sch e‘ htnifialii Weilie. (2) Hardwick, near Stone. 

¥ar. Lees, (2) Sadbnry, near Forest Banks; 

Diminings Dale, Alton. (3) Near Gornal Wood; Stonnali; Little 
Aston; Hints; Weeford; Fradiey; Salt; lugestre; Chartiey; 
Gailey; Hatberton, (4) Stourtoo; Perton; Pattingham; Dalton. 

B. Sprengelii Weibe. (1) Eushton, Bailey \ Forest Wood, 
near Gradbacii. (2) Near Warsiow, ; Horton, CWt; Eud- 

yard, Baiien; Ramsborne; Dimmings Dale; Wever Hill. (3) 
Streetley ; Fradiey ; Ciiartley ; Kingston ; Gailey, Hatberton, &e. 

B. micans Gren. & Godr. Very rare. Trickley Coppice, near 
Middleton. 

E. Mrtifolras Mneli. & Wirtg. (1} Bemerton; Lask Edge. 

(3) Norton-in-tbe-Moors; Norton, Fainter; near Bassetts Pole 
near Drayton. 

B. pyramidalis Kalt. (1) Old Biddulpb Hall, White; Lask 
Edge, Painter; Riidyard Reservoir, Painter ; Hopton; Tixali; 
Newborongb, Fradiey, Aldridge, Streetley; Hatberton, &c. (4) 

Seckiey Wood, ** eglandular form,” TF. i¥. Rogers, 

B. leuGOstacliys Scbleich. (1) Clamps Wood, Rush- 

ton Spencer, Pamter; near Ludschurcb. (2) Alton Towers; Dim¬ 
mings Dale ; Wever Hill; Sudbury ; Hanbary. (3) Knypersley, 
Pamter ; near Codsali, Fraser ; Teddesley; Brewood; Sait; Mii- 
wicli; Newborougb, Rugeiey. (4) Oulton, near Gnosali; Seckiey 
Wood. 

R. Boraeantis Genev. Rare. (3) Near Miiwicb; Tixali Heath, 

(4) Foucher’s Pool, near Hinksford. 

R. mucronatns Biox. (2) Between Longnor Road and Brund 
Mill; near Overhurst Farm, Piirvhas ; Cheadle Road from Alton ; 
Dimmings Dale. (3) Chartiey Moss ; Kingston; Grindley ; lanes 
about Codsali and Codsali Wood; Gailey; Gan well; Aldridge; 
Hayhead; Daffodilly. (4) Near Hinksford; Oulton, near GnosalL 
R. crtniger Linton. (2) Near Radyard Hotel, Pamter; Alton 
Common. (3) Fradswell, Evans; Outwoods Burton ! Gibbs ; 
Chartiey; Kingston ; Gailey ; near Pofctali Reservoir; near Hop- 
ton ; by Barr Park; Queslet; Pipe Marsh; Aldridge; Stonnali. 
(4) Hatberton. 

R. anglosaxonicus Gelert. (2) By the Chumet, Alton; near 
Marehington ; Oakamore. (3) Near Streetley ; Stonnali; Little 
Hay; lane from Salt to Stafford; near Milwich; Codsali. (4) 
Stourton; Prestwood House ; Swindon. 

Subsp,' A. Ley. (8) Hardwick Heath, near Stone. 

(A) Seckiey Wood. 
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Subsp- radulovles Bogers. (1) Near tlie Bride Stones, Biddulph; 
near "Woodside Coiliery; Lask Edge, 900 ft., Fainter, 

R. infestns Weihe. (1) Near Rusbton, Baifetj, (2| Eudyard, 
Baiey, (3) Near Chartley Moss ; Droiuton; Tixali Heath; Black- 
heath Wood; near Drayton Lodge, road to Watliiig Street; near 
Barr Beacon; near Stonnall. (4) Lane from Foucber's Pool to 
Swindon ; near Chase Pool Lodge. 

R. Leyanns Rogers. (2) Alton Towers, Fnrclia^, (3) Lane 
by Codsali Wood; road from Bassett’s Pole to Watling Street. 

R. radnla Weihe. (1) Bush ton, Bailey \ near the Bride Stones, 
Lask Edge, Fainter. (2) Near Radyard, Bailey ; near Cold Eaton 
Bridge, Parcha'i ; by the river Dove, Dovedale! Rogers ; Alton 
Towers; Marchiugton. (3) Codsali; Teddesiey; Salt; Mihvich ; 
Sandon ; Weston-on-Treiit; Bngeiey ; Armitage ; Streetley. (4) 
Wombonrne; Ariey. 

Var. anglicanus Rogers. (3) Road from Pot tall to Stafford ; 
Codsali; Milwich; Salt; Pradley; Weeford; Hints; Streetley. 
(4) Smestow Mill; Pattingliam. 

R. podophyllns P. J. Muell. (1) Lask Edge, Painter, (2) 
Horton, Eudyard Lake, ; Alton Common. (3) Near 

Colton; Kingston ; Bagots Wood ; Abbots Bromley ; Shenstone ; 
near Barr Beacon. 

R. echinatus Lindl. (2) Road from Sudbury to Forest Banks. 

(3) Salt; Sandon; Milwich ; Coton ; Fradswell; Hints; Stonnall; 
Perry ; Sand well; Codsali; Teddesiey. (4) Smestow ; Patting- 
ham; near Prestwood House. 

E. oigoclados Muell. & Lefv. Rare, (S) Trickley Coppice, 
near Middleton. 

R. Newbouldii Bab. (3) Milwich; Kings Bromley; lanes 
about Hatherton; Calf Heath; lane by Gaiiey Reservoir. (4) 
Trjsuil Dingle; lane to Smestow Mill; Dimmings Dale, near 
Trysull. 

R. Bloxamiantis Coleman. (3) Prevailing bramble at Hatherton. 
R. Babingtonii Bell Salt. (3) Lane to Walsall from Streetley. 

(4) Sbelmore Wood, near Gnosall; near Stewponey; Baggeridge 
Wood; Himley; Seckley Wood. 

R. Lejetmii W. & N. var. ericetornm Lefv. (4) Seckley Wood, 
abundant; Sbelmore Wood, near Gnosall; canal-side, Ouiton. 

R. Bloxamii Lees, (2) Dimmings Dale, near Aulton; road 
from Alton to Cbeadle. (3) Stow ; Sandon ; Newborough ; Brad¬ 
ley; Weeford; Hints; Wail; Stonnall; Alrewas; Little Hay; 
Sand well; Streetley, (4) Secldey Wood ; Ariey. 

R. scaber W. &N. (2) Rndyard, Pfdwfm (3) Codsali; lane, 
Armiiage to Coton; Cnllingswood; Needwood Forest; near Streetley. 
(4) Baggeridge Wood ; Seckley Wood. 

B. fnscns W. & N, (8) Near Knypersley, Painter; Trickley 
Coppice ; hedge near Hints Hail; Drayton Bassett; Great Barr ; 
Streetley. 
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Var. nutans Rogers. (3) Sutton road to Walsall; Trickley 
Coppice; Watling Street. 

R, pallidns W*. & N. (2) Haubury. (4) Oulton, near GnosalL 
R. foliosns W. & N. (8) County lane, Codsall. (4) Shelmore 
Wood; wood near Aqueduct, Oultou; Norbury Park; Seokley 
Coppice. 

R. rosacens "W. & N. (2) Dimmings Dale, near Alton. (3) 
Codsall AVood ; County lane, Codsall. (4) Pattingliam; Seckiey 
AVood, abundant. 

1>. h/.striv AV. & N. (1) Between Lask Edge and Rushton 
Spencer, Painter, (2) Forest Banks; IMarchington; Hanbury. 

(3) Sandon; Hamstall-Ridware, Salt; Stowe; Driunton; Fradley; 
Henhiirst Wood, near Burton; PipeAVood; Great Barr; Perry 
AVood; Handswortil AVood; Tixall; Codsall. (4) Norbury AVood; 
Seckiey Wood; Pattingbam, 

e. infecundiis Rogers. (2) Cimrnet A^alley, near Alton. (3) 
Drointon ; Hardwick; Sandon ; near Kingswood Common. (4) 
Baggeridge AYood ; Seckiey AVood. 

R. adomatus P. J. MiielL (8) Near Queslet. (4) Baggeridge 
Wood. 

R. KoeMeri AV. & N. Bare. (8) Rakes End, near Rugeley. 
(4| NearTrysuli; Pattingbam. 

Subvar. distractus AlnelL & Wirt. (2) Riidyard Reservoir, Painter, 
Subsp. dasyphyllus Rogers, it. paliidus Bab. Frequent. (1) 
Biddulpli, (2) Near Beresford ; Longnor, P^miias ; Rams- 

born; Alton Towers; Dimmings Dale. (8) Ingestre; Salt; 
Milwicb; Sandon ; Weston ; Rakes End ; Codsall; Teddesley ; 
Wall, Perry Barr, &c. (4) Einver ; Stewponey ; Ariey. 

R. fasoo-ater AA'eibe. Rare. (8) Near Colton; Rugeley; 
Trickley Coppice. (4) Seckiey Wood. 

R. Beliardi AV. & N. Rare. (2) Dimmings Dale, near Alton 
Towers. (4 ) Abundant near the aqueduct, Oulton, near GnosalL 
Var. dentatus Bab. (8) Abundant in the lanes about Codsall. 

(4) A robust form approaching type at Oulton. 

R. serpens Weihe. (2) Rare, Dimmings Dale, near Alton, 
authenticated by Rev. AV. Moyle Rogers. 

R. Mrtus AValdst. & Kit. Rare. (8) Codsall Wood. (4) Nor¬ 
bury Park; Oulton ; Shelmore AVood. 

?ai\ rotundifolim Bab. (8) Sandon; Hardwick; near Giiosall; 
lanes by Kingswood Common. (4) Seckiey AVood; Oulton; Shel¬ 
more AVood. 

[R. MINUTIFLOEUS P. J. Mueli. (4) Seckiey AVood. See Hand¬ 
book of Brit. Riibi, 89. I find a similar form in Anstey Wood, 
Warwickshire, which was named P. mimaiflorm by Prof. Babington.] 

R. velatns Lefv. (3) County lane, near Codsall. 

' R. duinetorton W. & N. var. f&rox AVeihe. (8) Evans; 

near Stowe! Gihbs;^ Fradley; Rugeley; Newborough ; Alrewas; 
Hints ;' Codsall; ^ Tixall Heath ; Aldridge, 
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Var. diversifoHm (LindL). (2) Frog Hall; Alton ; Sodbiiiy; 
Hanbury. (3) Codsall; Pot tall; Tixail Heath ; Wall; Chester¬ 
field; Shenstone; Eugeley; Drointon; Shirley Wich; Great Hey« 
wood, Salt, &e. (4) Swindon ; Stourton. 

Var. taherculatns Bab. |1) Eushtoii. (2) Eudyard, Bailey. 
(3) Near Wolverhampton, Fraser \ near Codsall; near Pottall; 
Sandon ; Weeford ; Queslet; Hayhead ; Drayton Manor ; Shen¬ 
stone ; Feafcheriey. (4) Ouiton. 

Var. co7idnmis Warren. Near Alstonfiekl, Fwrchas ; Ellastoii; 
WeverHill; Ramshorn; Alton. (3) Colton; Drointon; Wevston- 
on-Trent ; Hatherton, &e. (4) Hinksford. 

Var. /as'cu;?i/atHs P. J. MnelL (2) Mill, Hays Lane, Painter; 
Ramshorn; Sudbury; WeverHill. (3) Elford; Enoreley; In- 
gestre; Shirley Wich ; Newborough, Great Barr, &c. (4) Ouiton. 

R. corylifolius var. siihlustris Lees. (1) Rushtoii Spencer, 
Painter. (2) Longnor ; near Wetton Mill; Alstonfield, Purchas; 
Alton ; Wever Hill. (3) Salt; Ingestre ; Broctoii; Codsall; 
Teddesley ; Milford ; Great Heywood ; Wall; Hamstead, &c. (4) 

Swindon. 

Var. cyclophijllus Lindeb. (3) Near Shenstone. 

R. Balfourianus Blox. (2) Hanbnry; near Marchington. 

(3) Milford; Stowe, Cbartley; Milwieb; Kings Bromley; Cum- 
borough; Fradley ; Lichfield ; Wall; StonnalL (4) Arley, 

R. Cassius L, a aquaticns W. & N. (1) Between Biddulph and 
Congleton Edge, Painter. (8) Weston-on-Trent; Drointon; Perry; 
Mill Green, Little Aston. (4) Norbnry ; Ouiton. 

p tenuis Bell Salt. (2) Alstonfield, Purchas. (8) Rugeley 
Junction. (4) Hinksford; Arley. 

R. saxatilis L. (2) Broken limestone in the valleys of the 
Hamps and Manyfold, Oaru. 377; Ape's Tor, Alstonfield, Purchas. 
Geum urbanum L. Frequent. 

G. rivale L. Very local. (2) Rare, Ham, Shaw, lOfi; Cress- 
well, Carter; Morridge, Garn. 878; near Waterhouses; near 
Ipstone; Dovedale; Oiiecote. (8) In a meadow at Aldridge, 
Pitt, With. 469 ; Chesterfield, near Lichfield, J. Power; banks of 
Trent and canal feeder below Knypersley, Painter; between Walsall 
and Aldridge, Riifford, Part. i. 242; Stretton Hall Grove, Shatc, 
106; Stafford, Fraser; Cavershall; Lichfield, Garn, 878; near 
Ingestre; Kingston Pool; lane from Walsall to Pelsail; near 
Wolverhampton. (4) Penn, Fraser; Moretou, Garn. 878 ; near 
Baggeridge Wood. With semi-double flowers at (3) Cavershall, 
Gam. 878. 

Var. intermedia Ehrh. (8) Kingston Pool. 

Pragaria vesca L. Frequent. 

Potentilla Pragariastrum Ehrh. Frequent. 

P. sylvestre Neck. Common. 

P. procumhens Sibth. Local. (1) Spring Coppice, Biddulph, 
Fainter. (3) Fields, Knypersley, Fainter ; Hawkesyard Park, Eeader. 

(4) Shelmore Wood ; Norbury Park; Coldridge Wood, Arley, 
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P. reptans L. Frequent on banks. 

P. Anserina L. Common on waysides. 

P. argentea L. Rare, (3) On a bank near Kings Bromley, 
J. Power; wall-tops, Armitage, Reader. (4) Trescott, Fraser; 
Enville; Kinver Edge, 

P. paliistris Scop. (2) North end of Rudyard Reservoir, 
Fahiter ; near Cheadle, Carter, 1839 ; near Brindley Ford and New 
Chapel, Painter, (3) Lichfield, J. Power ; canal bank near Walsall. 
( 4 ) Weston-under-Lizard, Shaw, 110; Higligate Pool, Enville; 
Trysnll, Fraser, 

Alchemilla arvensis Scop. Common. 

A. vulgaris L. Locally common, fields and footways. 
Agrimonia Eupatoria L. Frequent. 

A. odorata Mill, In marly soils, rare. (3) Old marl-pit, 
TixalL 

Poterium Sauguisorba L. (2) Wever Hill! Shaw, 111; near 
Gheadle, Carier, 1839 ; Manyfold Valley; Dovedale. ( 8) Pendeford, 
Fraser; Bescott Junction; near Beacon Farm; Rushall Canal- 
bank ; Sand well. 

P. poLYGAMUM Waldst, & Kit. Rare or overlooked. (4) Whit¬ 
tington Heath, Fraser, 

P. officinale Hook. fil. Common in all parts of Stafibrdsbire? 
Gara, 349. (2) Near the Delph House, Ca> ter, 1839; Horton, 

Painter. (8) New Pool, Knypersley, Painter; Meadow, Cotton; 
osier-bed, Fazely, J. Power; marly soils about Btaftbrd, With. 276; 
Kings Bromley, Moore ; meadows by Trent, Reader ; near Croxali, 
J.Pou'er; Bloxwich ; canal-bank, Dafiodilly. 14) Blymhill, Shaw, 
112. 

Rosa pimpinellifolia L. South of the county, and has been 
found in the north on sandy soils, Garn. 376. I have not seen this 
in Staffordshire. 

R. involuta Sm. b. Sabini. (2) Moorlands near Alstonfieid, 
PuTchas. 

R. mollis Sm. (8) Between Stone and Stafford, Gam, 376; 
lane, Stoimall to Aldridge ; near Streetley ; Hayliead ; near Brown- 
hills ; near Sandon. (4) Sedgeley, old lime-quarry. 

R. tomentosa Sm. (2) Ecton Hill, Byaser; Alton ; Rams- 
horn; Oakamore; Cotton ; Wever Hill. (B) Tetteuhall, Fraser; 
Tixaii Heath ; Farley ; Ingestre ; Drointon; Salt; Alglesea Cop¬ 
pice ; Weston-on-Trent, Watford Gap ; Shenstone; Streetley. (4) 
Near Himiey, Bree in Part, i, 767 ; Seisdon ; Trysail. 

b. mihghhosa Sm. (1) Pleutifui in Biddulpii district, Painter. 
(2) Star Wood. Oakamore. (3) Wood Eaves; Hamstall-Ridware; 
Eiford ; Barr; Oscott; Little Perry. 

c. fmd ia Bast. (3) Near Little Aston Park. 

d. scabnmeuia Sm. (2) Forest Banks, Marchiogton. (3) County 
lane, Codsaii; Weston-on-Trent; near Wolverhampton. (4) Near 

" Womfoourne; near Baggeridge Wood, 
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E. rilbiginosa L. (2) Belmonii, Shaw, 112. (3) Between 
Dudley and Tipfeon, TJWi. 458; Whitmore; Darlaston ; Hill 

Chorlton, Gam. 876. (4) Wiliowbridge: Maer, 0am. 

R. micrantha Smith. (2) Oakamore ; near Cotton. (3) Lane 
from Teddesiey and Hatherton. 

R. obtusifolia Desv. (3) Near Stonnall; near Drayton. 

Var. frondosa Baker. (1) Lane near Rusliton Spencer. (3) 
South end of Knypersley Reservoir, Fainter \ near Drayton Bassett. 

Var. tomentella Leman. (3) Codsall Wood. (4) Seisdon. 

R. canina var. a. lutetimia Leman. (1) Near Bradley Pits, 
Biddulph; Riisliton Spencer, Painter. (2) Rudyard Reservoir, 
Fainter ; common throughout county, J. E. B. 

c. 8plimrica Gren. (2) By River Churnet, near Rudyard Reser¬ 
voir, Painter ; Oakamore. 

d. senticnsa Ach. (1) Lane near Rushton Spencer. 

e. diujiaHs Bechst. Common throughout county. 

Forma verticiUacantha Herat. (1) Drive from Biddulph Grange, 
Painter. (2) Alton Towers. (3) Hoptoii; Chartley; Weston-on- 
Trent; Sandon. (4) 'Wombourne. 

f. vinacea Baker. (2) Oakamore. 

Forma latebrosa Desegl. (4) Near Penns. 

i. tirbica Leman. (1) Near Biddulph, Painter, (2) Cotton; 
Oakamore. (8) Tettenhall, Fraser ; Chartley ; Rugeley Junction; 
Ham stall-Ridw^are ; Wall; Chesterfield ; Barr ; Little Aston. 

j. dumeturmi Thuill, (1) Drive from Biddulph, Painter. (3) 
Lanes about Codsall. (4) Lanes about Pattingbam. 

k. arvatica Baker. (2) Farley, near Alton; Cotton ; Draycotfc- 
in-Clay; Marchington. (B) Near Rugeley Junction; Armitage; 
Ham stall and Pipe Rid wares; Milwich. 

Forma cmsia Sm. {3) Near Drayton Lodge; Little Perry; 
Perry Lane, Sandwell; Gay ton ; Hopton. 

0. Borreri Woods. (3) Tettenhall, Fraser. 

R. glauca ViiL (1) Rather common about Biddulph, Painter. 
(2) Moorland near Aistonfieid ; Oakamore. (B) Shirleywdch ; San¬ 
don ; Milwich ; Weston-on-Trent; Hatherton ; Nether ton, near 
Armitage ; Fradsweli; Chartley ; Colton ; Blithfield. (4) Lanes 
near Arley. 

b. snbcristata Baker. (2) Cotton, near Oakamore. (B) Chart- 
ley ; Weston-on-Trent; Ingestre; Milwich, Hopton ; Salt; Shiiiey- 
wicli; Hamstall and Pipe Ridwares; near Shenstone ; Codsall; 
Hatherton. (4) Coldridge Wood; Arley. 

e. coriifolia Fr. (1) Common about Biddulph, Painter. (2) 
Coton Hill. (8) Codsall Wood ; Salt; Shirleywich, (4) Norbury 
Park, 

g. WaUonii Baker. Rare. (2) Coton Hill. (B) Watford Gap. 

E, arvensis Huds. Hedges and waysides throughout the 
county, 

Pyras torminalis Ehrh. (2) Uttoxeter ; nearLongdon, Gam. 
875; about Roiieston, Mosley. (B) Some ancient trees in Trentham 
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Park! towards Nowall, Garn, 875 ; Pendeford, Wiik, ed* iv, 
450. (4) Hear Upper Ariey, Garn. ; Beckley Wood. 

P„ Aria Ehrli. (1) Congleton Wood; Biddulph ; near Cliff 
Hall, Painter. (2 ) On liigli limestone rocks, Beestoii Tor ; Beres» 
ford; Mill Pale, Gam. 372; Povedale, Bree, Fart, i. 25. 

b. rupicola Syxiie. (2) Povedale I Fraser, 

P. intermedia Elirb. (4) Ariey Pingle. 

[P. BOMESTicA Ehiii. Ariey Castle Grounds. Stated to have 
been introduced from W'yre Forest.] 

P. Ancuparia Ehrb. In hedges aod woods throughout the 
county, apparently wild in many districts. 

[P. COMMUNIS L. (3) Kings Bromley, Moore; near Woiver* 
hamptoii, and in many other localities, but apparently introduced.] 

P. Mains L. a. aeerba PC. Hedges throughout the county. 
|1) Gillow Heath, near Eudyard, Painter, (4) Lower Penn! 
Trysuii! Fraser, 

b. niim Wailr. Bather rare. (1) Biddulph. (2) Near Horton, 
and Eudyard Eeservoir, Painter. (4) Trysail. 

Crataegus Oxyacantlia L. a. oxyacanthoides ThuilL (2) Coton- 
imthe-Clay ; near Hanbury. (3) Two or three trees between Great 
Hey wood and Farley ; Barton-under-Needwood ; Little Aston, (4) 
Kinver; Ariey. 

b. ladniata Wailr. (2) Between Horton and Eudyard, fide 
J, G. Baker, Pahiter, 

d. monogyna Jacq. Hedges, &c., throughout the county. 

Saxifrages. 

Saxifraga umbrosa L. (2) Belmont Woods, with Pyrola 
minor, 1837 ; rocky dell below Upper Cotton (Oakamore Star Wood), 
Garn» 370. Neither of these there in 1897. 

S. granulata L. (1) Mow Cop, Gam, 370. (2) Eoaches! 
Gain, 370. (3) Kings Bromley! 2Iaore ; near Stretton, J, Poiver ; 

Tamwortb, Shaw, 113 ; near Stafford! Douglas ; How House Brook, 
J. Power ; lanes about Queslet; Great Barr; Perry Barr! (4) 

Trysail; Wombourne. 

S. tridactylites L. (2) Tutbury Castle, Brown, 254 ; Many- 
fold Valley, Fraser, (3) Abbey walls, Burton, Shaw, 112 ; Tixali; 
Ingestre ; walls about EushalL (4) Kinver; Pudley Castle walls. 

S, hypnoides L. (2) Povedale! Carter, 1839; Ecton Hill, 
Fraser; near Cheadle, Carter, 1839; Warslow, Dr, Parsons, 

Chrysospleixium oppositifolium L. General in spongy 
places, Gimi, 370. (1) &ddulph district, Painter, (2) Pimmiogs 

Dale! Carter, 1839. [8) Bentley, J, Poieer; Chartley Moss! 

N, S. S* Rep, 86; Cannock Chase! j\foore; Sherbx’ook Valley, 
abundant. (4) Norbury Big Moss. 

O. alternifiorum L, (1) Snowdon Pool, Madeley, Gam, 370 ; 
Growborough Woods, Painter, (2) Moorlands at Belmont, Pitt, 
With, 393; near Eamshom; Wootton Park, Garn, 370; Piinmihgs 
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Dale, Garter j 18B9. (3) Yoxail Lodge, Garn, 370; Heiiliurst 

Dingle, Moore ; paper mill near Lichfield, J. Power; Sherbrook 
Valley, abundant. 

Pamassia palustris L. (2) Wever Hill, Gibson ; below Alton 
Castle; Calton Moor, Garn, 362 ; Ecton, Fraser ; near Cotoii and 
Wliiston, Carter, 1839. (3) Lichfield, Gam. 362. (4) Maer; 

Willowbridge; Motty Meadows, Blymliill, ‘‘ Mr. Gibson ”; Offley, 
Hay, Gain. 362; Whittington Common. 

Eibes Grossularia L. Introduced! Garn. 357. (2) Dove End- 
yard, Painter ; lanes near Alsfcoiifield and Mill Dale; near Alton 
Towers. (3) Near Bussells Hall, Sfiaw ; Croxden Abbey, Shaiv^ 
112 ; Hawkesyard Park, Reader ; near Great Heywood; frequent 
in hedges, Stone ; Sandon ; Stowe ; Hardwick ; TixalL (4) Bag- 
geridge Wood. 

R. alpina. (2) Pound in a hedge at Ham by T, Sneyd, Shatiu 
112; abundant on limestone rocks, Wetton Valley, Garn, 359. 
(8) Knypersley Hall, planted, Painter; Need wood Forest, Carter, 1839. 

B. RUBRUM L. Introduced! Garn. 858. (3) Wet copse near 

Arniifcage, Reader ; wood at Tixall, in fiower and fruit, (4) Brook 
at Trysull, Fraser, 

B. NIGRUM L. Swamps along the Trent, introduced, Garn. 357 1 
wet co|)se near Armitage, Reader ; Oscott. (4) Moor near Moreton, 
Shaiv, 112, 

Crassulace.®. 

Cotyledon Umbilicus L. (2) Bocks under Heyley Castle, 
8haiv, 102; on a bank between Endon and Leek (there in 1893); 
Dovedale ; Ham, Garn. 872. 

Sedum TelepMum 'L. (2) Near Cbeadle, Carter, 1839 ; Wet- 

ton Valley; Dovedale; Croxden Abbey, Garn. 372. (3) Rowley, 

Shaw, 116; Lichfield, Garn. ; in a pasture by the mount at Mr, 
Pearson’s, Tettenliall, With. 418, 

S. ALBUM L. (3) Roof at Yoxail, Garn. 872. 

S. acre Linn. Abundant on limestone, Garn. 372. (1) Betiey, 
Garn. (2) Tutbury Castle, nearCheadie, Carter, 1839. (8) Stone, 

Garn.; Salt; Ingestre ; Cannock. 

S. REFLEXUM L. (1) Biddulph Castle, Garn. 372; Biddulph Hall, 
Painter. (2) Tutbury Castle, Dr. RewgilL (3) Croxden Abbey, 
Gam. ; Tettenliall; Burton Abbey walls, Garn. 

Sempervivum tectorum L. (8) Roof of outhouse, Wolver¬ 
hampton ! Fraser ; King’s Bromley, Moo7’e. 

Droserace®. 

Drosera rotundifolia L. (1) Craddocks Marsh, Fraser. (3) 
Needwood Forest, Shaw, ii. 7; Abrahams Valley, near Rugeley I 
Reader; Norton Bog; Chartley Moss; Sherbrook Valley. (4) 
Bishops Wood, N. S. S, Rep. 91; Blymhill Heath, Shaii^, 103. 

B. intermedia Hayne. (1) Batterley, 362. (2) Near 

Cheadle, Career, 1839. (B) Chartley Moss, Garn. (4) In a .bog at 
Willowbridge, Shaw, 103; Fair Oak, Garn. 
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Halorage^, 

Hippuris vulgaris L. (3) About a mile from Stafford, in 
ditches adjoining tiie foot-road to Aston, With. 5; Kingston Pool 
and Rickenscote, Gam. 34. (4) Perfcon eanal reservoir. 

Myriopliylliiin verticillattim L. (3) Kingston Pool. (4) 
North side of Aqualate Mere; Forton Moors, Shaw, 109 ; canal 
reservoir, Perton. 

M. spicatum L. (2) In rapid rivers, Dove,‘&e., Gam. 407. 
(3) Knypersley Pool, Painter; canal near Great Hey wood ; canal 
near Shenstone; canal at Hayhead, (4) North side of Sitcii Pool, 
Weston-under-Lizard, Shaw, 109 ; canal reservoir, Perton ; pool in 
Siielmore Wood, near GnosalL 

M. alternifoliTim DO. (3) Pool near Ingestre; Hopton Pools, 
near Tisaii; Sberbrook Valley; millpool, Little Aston. (4) Pool 
at Oolton ; Foncber's Pool, near Swindon. 

Gallitriclie stagnalis Scop. Frequent in pools, ditches, 
canals, &o. 

C. hamulata Kiitz. (2) Near Harracles Mill, north end of 
Rudyard Reservoir, Painter, (3) Near Knypersley Park, Painter; 
Burton, Brown, 280; lakes in Hawkesyard Park, Header; Red 
House, Great Barr; Sberbrook Valley; Eiford, near Croxail. 

0» obtusangula Le Gaii. (3) Armitage, Reader; pool at 
Amerton; stream near Stowe Pool; near Boar’s Head, Perry Biirr, 

Lythrariese. 

Peplis Portula L. Common in wet places, Gam. 368. (8) 

Knypersley Reservoir, only seen once, Painter; Longdon Green, 
Reader; Sberbrook Valley, 

Lythrum Salicaria L. By water, common, Garn. 873. (3) 

King’s Bromley ! 2Ioore; near Stafford ! Douf/las ; Pendeford ; 
Kingston Pool; Hamstall-Ridware; Shirleywicb; Great Heywood; 
Riigeley ; Shenstone, Hamstead, ke. (4) Arley. 

[L, Hyssopifolia L. Tamwortb, 2Uss Jackson, Gam. 373, is 
probably an error.] 

Onagrarie-®. 

Epilobium angustifolium L. Frequent and apparently self- 
sown. (1) Gradbakb, Gar/n 367. (2) Near Cotton ! Oa/tfT, 1839. 

(3) Wbitmore; Pendeford! Gain. ; Oldbury, With. 354; Fradley 
Heath! J. l*ower (there in 1898); Hawkesyard Park, Reader; 
Chartley; Grindley; Sbirleywich, &c. (4) Pattingbam Wom- 

bourne; Alley, 

E. Mrsiltnm L. (1) Nenr railway station, Biddulpb, Painter. 
(2) Near Alton. (‘^) Great Barr, Cannock, &c. (4) TrysulL 

E. parvifloriim Scbreb. (1) Biddulpb district, Painter. (2) 
Dimmings Dale, Alton, (3) Kingston Pool! Fraaer; King’s 
Bromley, Moore; Pipe-Bid ware; Hayhead; Aldridge, (4) Foucber’s 
Pool, Swindon; Stourton, 
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E. montaimni L. Frequent, waysides and woods throughout 
the county. 

f. apriea. (2) Embankment, Budyard railway-station, H, S, 
Tkowpmn. 

E. roseum Schreb. (2) Uttoxeter, Gam. 367; Bovedale; 
near Sudbury. (3) Moddershall Pool, &g. ; Pipe Marsh, (rani.; 
Longdon, Reader, 

Var. ruseuyn-obsciirum, (3) Sandon. 

E. adnatnm Griseb. (3) Canal near Fradley, Aldridge. The 
true plant appears to be rare. 

E. obscurnm Schreb. (1) Eushton, G. Bailey. (2) Budyard, 
Baiiey\ Horton, (3) Knypersley Park, ; Hawkes- 

yard, Reader ; Salt; Sandon; Great Hey wood; Hardwick Heath, &c. 
(4) Seckley Wood. 

E. palustre L. (3) Armitage; Kingston Pool; Sberbrook 
Valley; Fradley. (4) Ouiton; Aqualate; Aiiey; Coidridge Wood; 
Seckley. 

CEnothera biennis L. Casual. (3) BircMlls, near Walsall, 
Reader. 

Circsea Lutetiaxia L. Common in shady places ! Garn. 341. 

C. alpina L. (1) Heyley Castle. (2) Woods at Froghall; 
Oakamore I Gam. 341. 

Var. intermedia Ehrh. (2) Oakamore; Froghall, Garn. 
OuCURBITACBJE. 

Bryonia dioica L. “Not in the north of the county,’* 
Garn. 467. (3) Very rare, sandy lane near Lichfield; hedge near 

Barton, Shaw ^ 100 ; Kings Bromley i Moore ; on the wall of Etoce- 
turn at Wall! Garn. ; Armitage, Reader ; frequent about Tixali ; 
Biford ; Wigginton; Weeford ; Little Aston; Norton Bog; Can¬ 
nock, &e. (4) Envilie, Garn. 

UMBELLIFERiE. 

Hydrocotyle vulgaris L. (1) Biddulph Forge, Painter. (2) 
Budyard Beservoir, Fainter ; Dimmings Dale; Alton Common. 

(3) Hawkesyard Park, Reader] Chartiey Moss, abundant; Pipe 
Marsh; Norton Bog; Sberbrook Valley; Hopton; Cannock Chase. 

(4) Swindon; Ouiton, near Gnosall, 

Sanicula europsea L. General in woods! Gam. 357. (2) 
Dimmings Dale ; Oakamore ; Drayoote-in-Ciay ; 'Wever Hill. (B) 
Burton! Moore; Elmhurst; Sberbrook Valley. (4) Seckley 
Wood, &c. 

Conium maoulatum L. (1) Canal near Biddulph Hall. (2) 
Tutbury, Broimi, 257. (B) Kings Bromley ; Stafford Castle Wood, 

Moore ; Kingston Pool; Streethaye lane; Perry lane to Oscott. 
(4) Wombourne; abundant at Stourton. 

Smybniom Olusatrum L. Occasionally in and near old gardens. 
(8) Endon, Garn, 860. 
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Apiiim graveolens L. Perhaps wild, Top. Bot. (2| Uttoxeter, 
Garn. 850. (8) By the Salt brook, Sbirleywich; Tamworth, 

Gam. ; Branstoii, Brown, 255. 

A. nodifioruni Pieichb. fil. Common ! Garn. 358. 

Var, repens Hook. fil. (2) Oakamore. (3) Tamworth, Garn. 
358 ; between Lichfield and the racecourse, J. Power; Shirley wich ; 
Hopton Pool, Kingston ; Sherbrook, (4) Aqiialate ; Ofley Hay. 

A. iutiiidatuni Pieichb, fil. (2) Rndyard, Painter; Knypersley 
Pooh, Fainter. (3) Woistanton Marsh: Tamworth, Gam. 358; 
Keedwood, Gisborne ; Hopton Pool; Ingestre ; Sbirleywich ; Nor- 
ton Bog. (4) Blakeinore Pool, near Norbury; Norbury Moss. 
Cicnta Yirosa L. (1) Biddulph Hall, “ planted,'’ Painter. 

(3) Kingston Pool, near Stafford, Stokes, With. 800 (this pool is 
nearly drained; it was not there 1897-98, J. E. B.) ; Barton Mill, 
Borough End, Broirn, 258. 

Carum segetum Benth. & Hook. fil. (2) Marly banks, Han- 
biiry. (3) Cornfields, Tamworth, Gam. 858. 

G. Petroselinum Benth. Hook. fil. (2) Croxden Abbey walls, 
introduced ? Gam. 358. 

C. Garyi L. (2) Bndon, near Newcastle, Dr. Homitt, 358. 

(4) Between Wolverhampton and Sedgeley, Garn. 358. 

Sison Amomnm L. (3) Castle fields, near Stafford, Moore. 
I have not seen this in Staffordshire. 

Slum erectum Ends. S. anpitstifolium L. Garn. 358. (2) 

Stream at Caitou ; stream near Sudbury. (8) Kings Bromley ! 
Moore ; Shirleywioli; Sherbrook Valley; Hopton Pools. (4) Canal 
at Lower Penn. 

[iS. ktifolium L. Watery places, common,” Garn. 358, is, 
I think, an error.] 

.fflgopoditim Podagraria L. Common in garden hedges! 
Garn. 358. (1) Biddulph, Painter. (2) Draycote-iii-Clay, frequent 
in the Dove basin. (3) Burton, Brown, 258; near Knypersley Hail, 
Painter; near nearly every village in the Trent basin. (4) Lower 
Penn I Fraser ; near nearly every village in the Severn district. 

Pimpinella Saxifraga L. (1) Near Bushtou Spencer, Painter. 
12) Coton Hill; Dimmings Dale; Alton. (3) Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Gam. 358; Kings Bromley 1 Moore, Hixon; Drointon; Weston-on~ 
Trent; Stowe; Fradwell; Hayhead. (4) Oulton; Arley. 

P. major Huds. Not rare on marl, or limestone! (2) Ham ! 
D'ovedale; Alton! Garn. 358; Poxt; Froghall; Hanbiiry; Coton ; 
Forest Banks. (3) Doxey, Moore ; Bakes End, near Eugeley! 
Needwood Forest I The Oaks, near Burton, Brown, 256; Wediies- 
bury Field, Stokes, With. 308; Sandon; Weston-on-Trent; Mil- 
wich; Newborough ; Gajton. (4) Near Kinver Edge. 

Conopodinm denndatnm Koch. Common! Gam. 358 
Myrrhis onoRATA Scop. (1) Near the Clough and Hall Farm, 
Biddulph, Fainter; Biddulph, Gam . 360 ; 'Biishton. (2)„ Tutbury 
Castle,/. Power; Wetleyl Warslowi Forsbrookl Onecoat,Bagnall; 
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and many other spots in plenty, Gam, ; between Horton and Bud- 
yard ! Fainter ; Star Wood, Oakamore, in plenty; Ramshom; 
Dovedale. (3) Tixall, With. 302. 

Cli^ropliylliiiii temulum L. Common, Garn, 360 
Scandix Pecten Veneris L. Common amongst corn, Garn, 360, 
Anthriscus vulgaris Bernlu (3) Waste places near Stafford; 
Lichfield, Miss Jackson, Garn.BQO; by canal, Bugeley; Hill Bid- 
ware ; Handsacre, Eeader ; Litde Perry. 

A. sylvestris Hofm. Common I Gam, 360 

CEnantlie fistulosa L. Frequent in ditches? Gam, 358. 

(3) Pitmore Pool, Shaw, 110; ditches near Armitage, Eeader; 
Shirleywicii; Oregreaves; Gaiiey; Hopton Pool; Hayiiead. (4) 
Weston-under-Lizard, Shaw, 110; marshy field, Oulton; Lower 
Penn Marsh. 

<E. crocata L. Bare. (3) Hamstead, abundant in 1869, now 
rare ; abundant, large pool at Sandwell, 1899. (4) Willowbridge, 

Shaw, 110 

CE. Phellandrium Lam. (2) Cheadle; Uttoxeter; Alsager, 
Garn, 359. (3) Stone Park ; Church Baton, Shaw, 110 ; near 

Stafford, Douglas. (4) Near Norbury Park, abundant. 

^thusa Cynapium L. Common! Garn. 359. 

Silaus fiavescens Bernh. (2) Not common ; abundant about 
Uttoxeter, Garn, 358. (3) Branstone, Brown, 256; near Stafford, 

Douglas ; Hayhead, near Walsall. (4) Near Swindon; only at rare 
intervals in the county. 

Angelica sylvestris L. Common in wet places, Garn. 359. 
Peucedanum Ostrxjthium Koch. (2) Between Caiton Moor House 
and Mayfield, Garn. 357. (3) Badderly Edge, Garn, 359. 

P. sativum Benth & Hook. fil. (2) Near Longnor, in plenty, 
Garn, 359. (S) Tattenhall, Broimi, 256; near Walsall; Hayhead. 

(4) Old quarry, Sedgeley; very local throughout county. 
Heracleum Sphondylium L. Common ! Garn, 359. 
Daucus Carota L. Common ! Garn. 359. 

Cauealis arvensis Huds. (1) Betiey, Garn. 359. (2) Uttox¬ 

eter ! Garn. (3) Not uncommon near Burton, Brown, 256; near 
Stafford, ; Oldbury, (4) HighOffley; Perton. 

C. Anthriscus Huds. Common I Garn. 359. 

C. nodosa Scop. (2) Tutbury Castle Hill; rocks in Dovedale, 
Gam. 360. (4) High Offley, Garn. ; TrysulL 

ARALIAOEiE. 

Hedera Helix L. Common I Gam . 357. 

CoBNACEiS. 

Comus sanguineaL. (2) Coton; Uttoxeter; Tutbury; Han- 
bury, abundant. (8) Moss Pits, Stafford, ; Fradley; Miiwich; 
Burton ; Oudborough; Sandwell; Codsall, &c. (4) Trysail; Arley 
Seckley; Pattingham, &c. 
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Capbifoliace^. 

Adoxa Moscliatelliiia L. (1) Drive from Biddulpli to Eny- 
persley Halls Painter, (2) Abundant near Oheadie 1 Carter^ 1889. 
( 8 ) Shobiiali; Aiisiow, Carter, 1889; Doxey and Burton, Moon; 
near Siafford, Douglas ; near Westbromwich; near Stone; Hard- 
wicii; Saiidoii; Dawhead; Handsworcb. (4) Lane at Trysuil; 
woods, Envilie. 

Sambiiciis nigra L. Common! Gam. 861. 

S. Eblilus L. (2) Tutburj Castle, Pitt, With. 811; Fauld, 
near Tiitbury, X. S. S. Rep. 92. (3) Bare in Staflfordshire, Bran- 

ston, and Barton, Shaw, 112; near Newcastle, Garn. 861; Tam- 
wortb Castle towards the river, With. 811 (this, I think, is a 
Warwickshire station, J. E. B.) ; betwixt Eugeley and Wolsey 
Bridge, a quarter of a mile from the church, J, Power ; near the 
mill, Marvesyn-Bidware, Pieader, 

Vibnrniim Opiilns L. “ Common in hedges near water,’* 
Gam. 861. (1) Drive from Biddulpli to Knypersley Hall, Painter, 
(2) Rudyard, Painter ; Cheadie, Carter, 1889 ; Coton ; Calton. (8) 
Near Stafford, Douglas ; Kings Bromley ! 31oore; Gnosall; Weston- 
oH'Treiit; Milwicii; Sandon; Milford; Cannock; Handsworth. 
(4) Alley ; Seckiey; Norbury; Oulton. 

Lonicera Periclymenum L. Common in woods and hedges! 
Gam, 355. 

L. Xylosteum L. (8) Sinai Park, Brown, 258; Needwood 
Forest, Dr. Hewgill, Garn, 855; Knypersley Hall, Painter. (4) Try¬ 
sail Dingle, Fraser. 

Bubiace^. 

Galium Cruciata Scop. Common ! Garn. 848. 

G. verum L. Common ! Garn. 848. 

G. erecttim Ends. Doubtful. (8) Swynfen, near Lichfield, 
Miss Jackson; Burton, Gam, 848. 

G, Mollugo L. Bare in the north of the county, Garn 848. 
(2) Forest Banks, near Marchington. (3) Bowley, Gam, ; Sand- 
weil. (4) Wombourne, Fraser ; near Stewponej; Dudley, near 
GornaiiWood; Seckiey; Ariey; Coldridge Wood; Einver. 

G. saxatiie L. Common in heathy places I Garn, 848. 

G. sjlwestre Poll. G, Parkiense, Frequent on wails and 
rocks ?? Garn, (2) Apes Tor and near Alstonfield. (3) Wiiishill, 
Shobnali, Broim, 258. 

G. palnstre L, Common ! Gam. 848. 

Var. elongatimi (PresL). (1) Near Eushton, C, Bailey, (2) Near 
Budyard, C, Bailey, (4) Oulton, near Gnosail. 

Var. Wiiherhigli Sm. (8| On high but boggy parts of Hands- 
worth Heath ! W'ith. 200, This locality is now built upon ; Hard¬ 
wick Heath, near Stone. (4) Oulton; Ariey Wood. 

G. uliginostim L. Common? Garn, 848. (4) Blymbill; 

Mmton Wood, Shawt 104. I have never seen' this plant in the 
'oounty, K. B. 
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G. Aparine L. Common! Gam. 848. 

Asperula odorata L. Common in woods! Gam. (Ij Switii- 
amley Yaiiey. (2) Near Ciieadle ! Carter, 1839 ; Eocester I Fraser; 
Oakamore; Marcliington Forest Banks. (3) Trentham! Garn.; 
Bury Eing, near Staford, Moore; Chartley; Stone; Hardwick; 
Sandon; Barr Beacon; Little Perry. (4) Trysnll; Arley. 

Bherardia arvensis L. Common in light soils! Garn. 848. 

YALEEIANEiE. 

Valeriana dioica L. Common? Gam. 842. fl) Drive from 
Biddulph Grange to Knypersley, Fainter. (2) Dimmings Dale, 
Alton. (3) Kings Bromley! Moore ; Blithfielcl Park ! Fieader; 
near Stafford, Douglas ; Sherbrook Yaiiey. (4) Seckley. 

V. Mikanii Syine. Bare. (1) Rushton, C. Baileg. (2) Rud- 
yard, C Bailey ; Star Wood, Oakamore. 

V. sambucifolia Wilid. Frequent. 

Y. PYEEKAiGA L. Rare. (2) In a ravine near Oakamore (Star 
AVood), Carter \ 1839. Therein abundance in 1897, J. E. B. 

Centranthus ruber do. “ Old walls, Burton, but perhaps not 
truly wild.” Garn. 342. 

Valerianella Olitoria Poll. (2) Wetton Yaiiey; Ecton Hill; 
Beeston Tor, Garn. 842; near Cheadle! Carter, 1889. (8) Lich¬ 

field, Garn. ; on a wall, Colton, Reader; fallow field near Colwich ; 
Buryfieids, Stafford, Moore, (4) Fair Oak. 

V. dentata Poll. (2) Near Cheadle, Carter, 1889. (8) Corn¬ 
fields, AYootton, Garn. 842; Shobnall, Brown, 249; near Stafford, 
Douglas; cornfields, Armitage, Reader; allotments near Colwich. 

Yar. mixta Dufr. (2 j Beeston Tor, Garn, 348. (3) Shirley- 

wicb, Garn. 

(Yar. eriocarpu Desv. ( 2) Dovedale ? Cheadle ? tJ-arn. 848 ; 
near Lichfield ? Garn .) 

DiPSAGE/E. 

Dipsacus sylvestris L. (21 Eaton Woods, near Uttoxeter; 
Houndshiil, Tutbury, Gam. 847; near Sudbury. |8) Ohartley 
Castle; Tixall; Hopwas; Barton Green; Great Bridgeford. Garn.; 
near Stafford ! Douglas; Shobnall, Brotvn, 259 ; Hayhead; Elford ; 
Pipe Hill. (4) Blyiiihili, Garn. ; Arley. 

D, pilosns L. (2) Eaton Woods, near Uttoxeter, Garn. 848; 
Alton! Carter, 1889. (3) Hopwas, Gani.; Curborongh Lane, 

"J. Power; Shobnall, Brown, 2o9 ; Castle Eing, Gam. ; near 
Stafford, Douglas. (4) Blymhill, Shaw, 103; Arley AYood; Cold- 
ridge AVood. 

Scabiosa arvensis L. (1) Rushton Spencer, Painter. (2) 
Rudyard, Fainter. (3) Frequent in cornfields! with white flowers, 
Cotonfield, Stafford, Garn, 348; Needwood Forest, Brown, 259. 
(4) Kinver, &c. 

S. Columbaria L. Common? but seldom oft' limestone, Garn. 
348. (2) Manyfold Y’alley; Dovedale! Fraser; AA^ever Hill! 

Brown, 260. 

Journal of Botany, Junk, 1901.] 
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S. Succisa L. Common in pastures I Gam. B48. (3) Kings 

Bromley! Moore\ Needwood Forest, Brown, 259. (4) Lower Penn 

Fraser, 

Composite. 

Enpatorinna caniaabiniim L. Wet places and limestone 
iiills, frequent! Garn. 400, (2) Abundant in Ciiurnet Valley. 

(3) In one spot in Knypersley, Fainter ; Kings Bromley I Moore; 
Tixall; Hatlierton; W'eeford; Di^ayton Bassett; Hayhead; Little 
Perry. (4) Oulton; Norbiiry; Stourton. 

Solidago Virganrea L. Common on rocky ground, Garn, 
401. (2.1 Dingle Cotton Hall! Alton; Warslow, Fainter; Oaka* 

more. (8j Burnt Wood, Shaw, 114; Knypersley and Lion’s Paw 
Wood, Painter; near Walsall; Faifford in Furt,; AVeston; Salt; 
Hayliead; Streetley, (4) Trysuil; Seckley. 

Beilis perennis L. Common ! Garn, 341. 

Aster^ Tripolium L. ^ (3) Hollow meadows at Braunstone, 
Shaw, ii. ‘7; Tixall, Shaiv, i. 99; in a meadow between the Trent 
and the canal Stoke ; in a salt-marsh near Shirleywich, With, 711; 
salt-marsh near Ingestre, J. Power, 

Erigeron ganadense L. Ashwood, Waimcright, Shaw, ii. 6. 

E. acre L. (2) Tutbury Castle, Garn. 401. (3) Stretton 

Bridge, on the Watiing Streetway, Shaic, 108; Lichfield, Garn,; 
Great Barr Canal-bank. (4) Dudley Castle; sandy ground near 
Kinver, Garn. 

Pilago germanica L. Common ! Garn. 400. 

R minima Fr. (2) Near Cheadle, Carter, 1839. (3) Tittensor, 
Garn. 400. (4) Weston-iinder-Lizard, Shaw, 105; pool near Him- 
ley AVood. 

Gnaphalium sylvaticum L. (3) Lanes about Moddersbali, 
IF/f/i. 698; Hawdcesyard Park, Fieader, (4) Biymliill, Shaw, 105 ; 
Kinver. 

G. nliginosiim L. Common! Garn, 400. 

Antennaria dioica B. Br. (2) Limestone hills, AVetton 
A^alley, Garn. 400. 

AnapJmlis margaritaeea Benth. & Hook. fiL (3) In a meadow at 
Longdon, Mr. Salt, Bot. Guide, 535. 

Inula Helenium L. (1) Biddulph Castle, Garn. 400. (4) 
Himley AVood, Bree, Pun, i. 410. 

I. Conyza DC. (4) Wombourne, Garn. 401; roadside near 
Dudley Castle, Wainwright, Sh(m,ii.Q; Baggeridge AVood 1 Fraser; 
near Himley AA^ood, abundant; Coidridge AVood, near Arley, abun¬ 
dant. 

Palicaria dysenterica Gaertn. Common in wet places! Garn, 
401. il) Biddulph Grange, Pahiter. (2) Eiidyard Eeservoir, 
Painter. (3) Near Stafford, Douglas; Armil^ge; Eakes End; 
Newborough, &c. (4) Lower Penn; Aiiey. 

Bidens eemiia L. Frequent! 400. (3) Canal, Hands- 

acre, Moor^; canal, Armitage, ; Great Hey wood; Drointon; 
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Farley; Shirleywicb ; Weston-on-Trent; Kingston Pool. (4) Coton- 
iii-the-Elms, Brown, 260. 

Var. radiata Sond. (8) In a splashy rivulet at the bottom of 
Tittensor Common, Stokes, With, 690. 

B. tripartita L. (2) Eolleston, Brown, 260. (3) Wolstauton 

Marsh, Spark, Garn. iOO; Knypersley Eeservoir, ; Canal, 

Armitage, Header ; Horningiow; Shobnall, Brown ; Drointon; 
Farley ; Hamstall-Eidware; Harbourne Eeservoir. (4) ’ Perton 
Pool 1 Fraser; pool by Himiey Wood. 

Achillea Millefolium L. Common! 402. With rose- 

coloured flowers at (8) Tixall; Pradley. (4) Oulton. 

A. Ptarmica L. Common ? Gam, 402. (3) Needwood Forest! 
Brown, 260; W'alsall! Wednesbury, Fraser; King’s Bromley! 
Moore; Sherbrook Valley. (4) Shelmore Wood ; Oulton. 
Anthemis Cotula L. Frequent! Gam. 402. 

A. arvensis L. Common ! Gam, 402, 

A. nobilis L. Not common! Gam. i02. (8) Cannock Chase. 

Brown, 241; on the road from Hednesford to Stafford, Pitt, With, 
728; Longdon G-reen, ; Lichfield, (rane. 402. (4) On Biym- 

hill Lawn, in great abundance, Shaw, 99. 

Chrysanthemum segetum L. (1) Hayhiil Farm, Biddiilph, 
Painter, (2) Ramshorn. (3) Outwood Hills, Brown, 261; King’s 
Bromley, Moore; near Newton Road! Fraser; Stoke-iipoii-Trent, 
Gam, 4:02; Weston-on-Trent ,* Fradley; Rakes End. (4) Worn- 
bourne. 

C. Leucanthemum L. Common in fleids, &q, I Gam. 402. 

0. Parthenium Pers. Common in waste places *? Garn. 402. 

I have never seen this in the county, except as an outcast from 
gardens. 

Matricaria inodora L. Common! Gam. 402. 

M. Chamomilla L. Common in cornfields! Garn, 402; 
rayiess form near Burton-on-Trent, Ih\ Parsons ! 

Tanacetum vulgare L. Common in hedges ‘? Gam. 400. 
(2) Near Tutbury, Broicn, 260; Forest Banks; near Sudbury. 
(8) Tattenhill; Beamwood, near Burton, Brown, 260 ; King’s 
Bromley, Moore; BTemton, Header ; Shirley wich; Hoiffoii; Fradley; 
Alrewas ; Little Aston, &c. (4) Lower Penn ! F raser ; Stour ton. 

Artemisia Absinthium L. (B) Between Rickerscote and 
Goppenhaii, Garn. 400. (4) Willowbridge Lodge, Garn.; near 

Kinver, Frase ^'; Sedgeley Old Quarry. 

A. vulgaris L. In hedges and waste places. Common I Gam, 
400. 

Var. coarctata Forcell. Local. (3) Mill Green; Stonnail; 
Tixall; Tixall Heath. (4) Banks near Patsuli; Perton. 

Tussilago Farfara L. Common on clay and land too much 
ploughed ! Garn. 401. 

Petasites officinalis Moench, (1) Biddulph, Painter, (2) 
Ohuraet Valley; Drayeote-in-Olay; Marehington; Hanbury. (8) 

d 2 
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Moddersall, near Stone, ]l7f/n 704; Brown Edge, near River Trent, 
Painter ; Easwich; Kingston Pool; Blitiifield ; Abbots Bromley; 
Sandon; Weston; Salt; Siienstoiie, Farley; Little Aston. (4) 
Compton! Sedgeley! Fraser; Swindon; Stewponey, Wightwieb, &c. 

P. ALBiJS Gaertn. (2) Rear Oheadle. (3) Bntterton, Bostoch^ 
N. S. 8. Eep. 91. 

Doronicum Pardalianches L. (2) Dimsdale, Spark, Qarn. 401; 
near Eamshorn, abundant. (3) xibnals, Lichfield, J. Power. 
Senecio vulgaris L. Common! Gam. 401. 

S. sylvaticus L. (2) Bagnall; Uttoxeter! Garn. 401. (3) 
Stafibrd; Lichfield, Garn.; Cannock! Fraser; Knypersley, Painter; 
Weeping Gross, Moorr; Tixall Heath; Hopton ; Stowe; Ingestre; 
Rake’s End; Fradley; Pipe Hill; Barr; Oscott; Hints; near 
Walsall. 

S. viscosus L. Common ? Garn. 401. (8) Stoke, Garn. 

I have not seen this in Staffordshire, J. FJ. B, 

S. eruoifolius L. Gam. 401. (Ij Madeley, Garn. (2) Ut- 
toxeter I Garn. (8) Near Newborough ; Tixall Heath; Hints. 
(4) Motty Meadows, Blymhill, Shaxc, 118 ; Arley. 

S. Jacobsea L. Common 1 Garn. 401. 

S. aquaticus Ends. Common! Garn. 401. 

S. SARRACENiGus L, (8) Near Compton Mill; Bradwell; Need- 
wood Forest, Garn. 401. 

Cariina vulgaris L. Hilly pastures, abundant on limestone, 
Garn, 400. (2) Manyfold Yalley, B'raser ; Wever Hill. (8) Hay- 

head. (4) Sandy fields at Kinver! Enville, Garn. ; Wren’s Nest. 

Arctium majus Bernh. (8) Kingston, near Uttoxeter. (4) 
Wren’s Nest. 

A. nemorosum Lej. (1) Rushton, C. Bailey. (2) Rudyard, 
C. Bailey; Hanhury. (8) Salt; near Gailey Reservoir ; Queslet. 
(4) Near Foucher’s Pool; Coldridge Wood, near Arley. 

A. minus Bernh. (1) Biddulph, Painter. (2) Hanbury. (8) 
King’s Bromley, Moure; Gnosall; near Bagot’s Wood, Sandon; 
near Stonnall; Weeford, (4) Wren’s Nest! Bmser; Stourton; 
Himley; Norton; Arley; Coldridge Wood. 

A. intermedium Lange. (8) Lane from Bagot’s Wood to 
Kingston; Showls Wood, Kingston. (4) Arley. 

Carduus nutans L. Frequent, but not general, Garn. (2) 
Bovedale; Wever Hill; Hanhury. (8) Near Stafford! Boitglas; 
King’s Bromley 1 Sandon ; Shirleywich ; Lichfield; Shenstone ; 
Drayton Bassett; Streetley; Little Aston, &c. (4) Blymhill, Shaw, 
101; Trysiill 1 Fraser. 

C. crispusL. (2) Dovedale; Wever Hill. (8) NearChartley 
Castle; near Burton-on-Trent, Shaw, 101; Staferd, Garn. ^99; 
Stone; Weston-on-Trent; Fradley; near Pipe Marsh. (4) Kinver, 

Garn. 

O. lanceolatus Willd* Common! Garn, 890. 

"alho. (8) Bake’s End. ' 
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C« erioplioriis Eotli. (3) Banw Hillj Gam. 399; roadside 
between Wednesbury and Bilston, Shaw, 101; Hayliead. (4) Wren's 
Nest! Sedgeley Lime Works! Garn. ; near Burlington, in the 
parish of Sberrif Hales, Shaw, 101. 

C. palnstris Willd. Common ! Gam, 899. 

C. pratensis Willd. (2) Hanbnry ; Sudbury, Gam, 899. (3) 

Needwood Forest, Garn, ; near Barr Beacon; Shenstone, Chester¬ 
field. (4) Blymbill, Shaiv, 101 ; Whllow Bridge ; Aqualate, Gam, 
C. lieteropliyllus Willd. (2) Mixon; Loiigiior, Warslow; 
Hamps Valley, Gam, 899,* Ecton Hill, Fraser; Beresford Dale, 
Dr, Parsons \ Dovedale. 

C. arvensis Hoffm. Common, Gam, 399. 

Onopordon Acanthiuh L, (4) Aqualate, in the park ; Broome, 
Garn, 399. 

Mariana laotea Hill. (2) Alton, Garn, 899. (8) Near Stone, 

Burton, Garn. ; Walton; Bhobnall, Brown, 263 ; railway cutting 
near Eugeley, apparently self-set, 1897. 

Serratnla tinctoria L. Common in woods ? Garn, (2) Eol- 
leston ; Henhurst, Brown, 262 ; Ecton Hill, Fraser. (3) Great 
Hey wood ; Bishop’s Hill, Newborough. (4) Seckley Wood. 

Centaurea nigra L. Common! Garn. 402; with rayed flowers 
at TrysulL 

G, Jacea L. (4) Cradley Park, Garn. 402. 

0. ScaMosa L. (2) Near Tutbury, Shaw, 399; Wever Hill. 

(3) Near Stafford, Gam. 402; sand-pits, West Bromwich ; Wall; 
Stonnall; Little Aston; Barr Beacon ; Great Barr : Haybead. 

(4) Kinver ! Garn. ; Nurton ; Pattingliam, Fraser. 

C. Cyanns L, (1) Betley, Garn. 402. (2) Eamsborn. (3) 

Maer; Batcbacre ; along the railway, Walsall, Garn.; Ham stead ; 
Witton; King’s Bromley. 

Ciclioriuni Intybns L. (3) Knight’s lands (Dr. Bewgill)^ 
Tamwortb Castle; between Lichfield and Burton, Garn. 399 ; 
Stafford, Douglas ; Haugbton ; King’s Bromley, Moore. 

Lapsana communis L. Common 1 Garn. 398. 

Picris Eieracioides L. (2) About Tutbury, Ecton Hill; Dove- 
dale, Garn. 397 ; Rolleston, Brown, 264. (4) Sedgeley Beacon. 

Grepis virens L. Common I Gam. 397. 

C. paludosa Moencb. (1) On the banks of a rivulet, Biddiilph, 
Shaw. (2) Lion’s Paw Wood ; Clift"Wood, Painter. (3) Between 
Whitmore and Acton, N.S.S.Rep. 89. 

Hieracium Pilosella L. Common ! Garn. 398. 

H. muroram L. Common on limestone rocks ? Garn. 398. 
(2) Dovedale, rare. (4) Biymhill, Shaw^ 105. 

H. anglicnm Fr. (2) Dovedale, sparingly. 

H. vnlgatnm Fr. (1) Eiishton; Biddulph, Fainter. (3) 
Knypersley Park, ; Bury Bing, near Stafford, Moore; walls, 

Hawkesyard, Reader. (4) Weston-under-Lizard, 
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H. maculatiini Sm. (? 8) Old walls, Codsall, Frcmr, 

H. sciapMlum Uecb.tr. (1) Tower Hill, Mow Cop, Fainter. 

H. tridentatnm Fr. (2) Alton. (3) Siierbrook Valley ; Can¬ 
nock Chase ; Great Barr. (4) Trysuli- 

H. boreale Fr. (H, sabaiidwn Sm.). Shaw. (1) Gutter Lane, 
near Biddulpii, Fainter. (2) Near Eolleston, Brown, 265. (3) 

Woodside Colliery, near Biddulpii, Fainter) between Wolverhamp¬ 
ton and Bilston, Fraser ; King’s Bromley, Moore ; Needwood 
Forest, Brown ; liamstead; Queslet; Ingestre. (4) Blymhill, 
Shaw, 105. 

H, nmbellatuin L. (1) Gutter Lane, between Biddulpii and 
Trent Valley, 700 ft., Painter. (3) Woodside Colliery, near Kny- 
persley, Fainter ; Newton ! Fraser ; quarry, Ingestre ; Stonnali; 
Queslet; Little Aston; Hamstead. (4) Blymhill, Shaw, 105; 
near Pattingham, Fra^r. 

[Hypogh^eis glabra L. “ Gravelly places,” Garn. 398. I 
have searched for this without success in all the more likely 
districts, J. E. B.} 

H. radicata L. Common ! Garn. 898. 

Leontodon Mrtns L. (1) The drive to Biddulph Grange, 
Painter. (2) Eamshorn, &c., ‘‘common”; Bagnail. (3) Bar- 
laston Common, Wolstanton Marsh, Garn. 898 ; near Hawkesyard 
Park, Pteaiier ; Hamstead, &e. (4) Near Himley ; Swindon. 

L. Mspidus L. Common, meadows and footways ! Garn. 898. 

L. autnmnalis L. Common ! Garn. 398. 

Taraxaenm officinaie Web. a. Bem-leonis Desf. Common 1 
Garn. 377. 

b. erytkrospermmn (Andr.), (2) Uttoxeter. (8) Brereton, Reader; 
Drayton ; Hamstall-Eidware ; Colton ; Queslet; Draycote. (4) 
TrysuU, Fraser ; Gornal Wood. 

c. paliistre DC. (2) Horton, Fainter. (8) Knypersley Mill, 
Fainter ; Hawkesyard Park, Reader ; Sherbrook Valley ; near 
Milford ; Aire was. (4) Penn Common, Fraser ; Seckley Wood. 

cl. tidum Jorcl. (3) Hawkesyard Park, Reader. 

Iiactnca virosa L. (2) Common about Tutbury, Gam. 397. 
(3) Hamstall-Eidware; by the roadside between Tatenhall and 
Braimston, Shiw, ii. 7 ; near Chartley Castle, Shaw, 105. “I once 
found it near Walton Eailway, Station,” Brown, 264. 

L. muralis Pres. Common and general? Gam. (2) Eudyard 
Eeservoir, Painter; Winshill, Tutbury, Brown, 2M ; Alton; Oaka- 
more; Fort; Ooton-in-Giay. (3) Near Knypersley Pools and Tower, 
Painter; Loiigdon, Reader; Milwich; Weston-on-Trent; Hay head; 
Queslet; Barr Park ; Gnosall. (4) Himley. 

Sonchiis oleraceus L. Common ! Garn. 397. 

S. asper Hoffm. Common. 

S. arvensis L. Common. 

[*8. pahistris L. About Stafford, Garn. 397. This is probably 
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tlie large marsh form of -S', arvense abundant at Kingston Pool, 

J. E. B.] 

Tragopogon pratense L. (T. major Gam.), (2) Lime-kilns 
near Caldon Place, fee.. Gain. 897. (3) Near Stafford, Douglas, 
(4) Sedgeley, old quarry. 

b. mijms (Mill.). Common ! Gam. 397. 

T. PORRiFOLiuM L. (2) Rolleston, Sir 0. Mosleij. (3) Tamworth, 
Reader. (4) Weston-nnder-Lizard, Garn. 897. 

Campanxjlace^, 

Jasione montana L. Common ? Garn. 854. (1) Biddulph ; 

Rushton Spencer, Painter. (2) Rudyard, Painter ; near Cheadle, 
Carter, 1889 ; Longnor, N. S. S. Rep. 91. (3) Near Knypersley 

Hall, Painter; near Westbromwich ; near Newton. (4) Seckley 
Wood. 

Wahlenbergia hederacea Reichenb. (8) Near Lichfield, 
Miss Jackson, Garn. 355 ; Rugeley and Beaudesert, J. Power ; in 
wet places, Cannock Chase, Brown, 266. 

Gampantila Trachelinm L. (2) Marchington, Brown, 266 ; 
Houndshill; abundant in the Hamps Valley, Garn. 354. (3) Row"- 

ley, Shaw ; Barton ; Burton ; Perry Barr ! Gam. ; Yoxall, Moore ; 
Blithfield Park ; near Chartiey Moss ; Great Barr. (4) Sedgeley, 
Phraser; Wood-Eaton, Shaiv, ii. 6. 

C. latifolia L. (2) Near Croxden Abbey, Shaw, 101; Uttoxeter, 
Dr. Parsonsl near Cheadle Castle, Carter, 1889; Ham; Oakamore; 
Ellaston. (8) Rowley, Shaw, ii. 6; Stoke ; Darlaston ; Barton; 
Lichfield; Woodford, Garn. 854; Shobnali; Needwood Forest, 
Brotvn ; Hopwas Wood i J. Poiver ; one mile south of Stafford, 
TTVt/n 289; Stafford Castle, Fraser; Blithfield Park; near Canwell 
Hall. 

YB^v.flore alho. (8) At Darlaston near Stone, Foster, Shaw, 101. 
C. rotundifolia L. Common, Garn. 854. 

Yar. alha. (2) Near Cheadle, Carter, 1839. 

Yar. lancifolia Mert. & Koch. (8) Sutton Road, near Barr 
Beacon. 

O. rapxmculoides L. (3) Hedge near Tamworth, Dr. Parsons i 
C. Rapunculus L. (8) Railway cutting, Tamworth, N. S. S. 
Rep. 1898; Priestwood, (4) F-mille, Stokes, 288; Blymhill, 
near the parsonage ; Dudley, Garn. 854. 

C. pattxla L. (8) Between Lichfield and Shenstone, J. Poiver ; 
near the bath, Lichfield, Woodward; Burton, Garn.BBi. (4) About 
Enville, PurL i. 119; near Trysull. 

. Specularia hybrida A. DC. (8) In a turnip-field, Kingston 
Hill, near Stafford, Garn. 354 ; Hamstead railway cutting, 1868. 

Yacoiniaoe®. 

Vaccinium Vitis-Idsea L. (1) Trough Stone and Wicker- 
stone Rook, Painter. (2) Belmont, Shaiv, 115 ; Rudyard, Painter; 
near Cheadle, Carter, 1889 ; Oakamore, Broimi, 266; The Roaches, 
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near Leek ! Dr, Parsons, (3) Cannock Wood, Buffonl^ Part. i. 731; 
Cannock Heath 1 Dr. StoJam ; Cbartley Moss; Norton Bog; near 
Hednesford ; Pipe Marsh. (4) Maer! iS/t«us 115, 

¥. Myrtillus L. Frequent on grit or sandstone ; rare on lime¬ 
stone, Gam. 367, In all the districts. 

V. Myetillxjs X V. Vitis-Id^a (F, intermedium Euthe). (3) 
Cannock Chase, Garn. ; Norton Bog, abundantly in flower, 1898. 
(4) Maer Wood, Garn. 

Schollera Occycoccus Both. (1) Near Wiekerston Bocks, 
Painter. (2 ) Near Endon, X. S, S. Piop. 103; near Cheadle, Carter, 
18B9. (B) Cannock Chase 1 Moore ; Chartley Moss ; Bherbrook 

Valley; Norton Bog. (4) Bishop’s Wood, near Eccleshall, With. 
366 : Norbiiry Big Moss, abundant, 1897. 

ERICACE.aE. 

Andromeda Polifolia L. (1) Gongleton Moss; Craddocks 
Moss, N. ^S'. S. Pup. 86. (8) Chartley Moss, Mr. Bar/ot, With. 889 
(there in 1886); Whitmore, N. S. S. Pup. 86. 

Callnna Erica DC. Common on heaths 1 Garti. 367. 

Var. incana Auct. (3) Abundant, Sherbrook; Pipe Marsh; 
Cannock Chase, &c. 

Erica Tetralix L. Common on moist heaths! Gam, 363. 
(1) Lask Edge ; Biddulph Moor ! Painter. (2) Riidyard ! Painter. 
(3) Knypersley Park, Painter ; Cannock ; Norton Bog ; Hardwick 
Heath, &c. 

E. cinerea L. Common on stony heaths ! Garn. 366. 

Pyroia rotundifolia L. (2) Wood near Cotton Hail, Dickenson , 
Belmont, Sneyd^ Shaic, 111. (3) Chartley Moss, Bagot, With. 391 
(there in 1886); near Stafford, Douglas. 

P. media Sw. (4) Oradley Park, near Stourbridge, Scott, Part. 
iii. 35. 

P. minor L. (2) Near Cheadle ; Oakamore, Carter, 1839; 
Cotton Hail; Belmont; Basford, Garn. 369. 

Monotrope.®. 

Hyjpopitys Monotropa Crantz. (4) Lord Stamford’s Wood 
at Enville, With. 389 ; formerly at Gospel End, Wainwright, Garn. 
369. 

Primtjlagese, 

Hottonia palnstris L. (3) Between Braunston and Burton, 
Sham, ii. 7; roadside from Lichfield to Barton, Pitt, With. 232 ; 
Tamworth, Bree; Buford,Purt, i. V2B ; Newcastle, Spark; 

Elford, Barton, Dr. Heirgill, Garn. 852 ; in a ditch near Navigation 
Bridge, Fazley, and near Salter’s Bridge, J. Power. (4) South side 
of the Aqualate, Shaiv, 105. 

Primula acanlis L. Common on banks and in woods I Garn. 
352. 

Var. b» eatilescens Koch. P. elation Gsivn. B52. (2) Groxden; 

Hollington; Oakamore! Garn.; Wever Hill, Carter, 1839. (3) 
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Pyre Hill, near Stone, Moore \ Gliesterfiekl, J. Power. i4) Blym- 
liiil, 8h(m\ 111 ; near Patsiill, 

P. veris L. Common in fields ! Garn. 852. 

LysimacMa vulgaris L. (2) Rudyarcl Pteservoir, Pednter, 
(8) Marshes, Trenthaml Clayton; Lichfield, Garn. 351; near 
Drayton Bassett. (4) Blymliili, in the Motty Meadows, 101. 

L. Nnmmularia L. (2) Alton; Eamshorn. 03) Ecclesliali; 
Buttermilk Hill, Burton, Curbro Woods, Garn.; near Wallsall; 
Hayhead ; Aldridge ; Wolsey Bridge, near Eugeley ; Hamstall- 
Eidware. (4) Oulton ; near Arley. 

L. nemorum L. Common in shady places, Garn. 351. i2) 

Hanbury Woods. (3) Near Hayhead, Little Aston; Cannock 
Chase. (4) Cowhay Wood; Weston-under-Lizard, Shaw, 107; 
Himley; Baggeridge ; Arley Wood. 

Olaux maritima L. (8) Salt-marsh near Ingestre, With. 268; 
salt-marsh near Tixall, Shaiv, 105. Probably both these records 
are from the same locality, J. E, B. 

Anagallls arvensis L. Common in cornfields ! Garn. 851. 

A. cserulea Schreb. (8) Burton, but rare, Brown, 276. 

A. tenella L, (8) Tettensor Hills; Upper Pool at Soho I 
Needwood Forest, With. 285; Burton; Lichfield, Garn. 351; 
Chartley Moss, Carter, 1889; Cannock Chase; Sherbrook Valley. 
(4) Offley Hay, Garn. 851. 

Centuncnltis minimns L. (3) Biithfield, Ba^ot, With. 196. 
Samolus Valerandi L. (4) Aqualate Mere, south side, Fraser ! 
MotPs Weil, near Smallwood Manor, Broivn, 276. 

Oleace.®. 

Praxinns excelsior L. Common, Garn. 841. 

Ligustruna vnlgare L. ‘‘Wild in the Hamps Valley,” Garn. 
840. (2j Forest Banks, Marchington. (8) Great Hey wood, 

Weston-on-Trent; near Stafford, Doubtful as a native. 

Apocynace^. 

Vinca major L. Frequent, Garn. 854, (8) Tipton, Wain- 

ivrujht, Shaw, ii. 6. (4) Brook-bank, Kinver, Fraser. 

V. minor L. (1) By the rivulet below Biddulph Castle, Garn. 
354. (2) Eolleston, Brown, 267 ; Uttoxeter, Garn. (8) Walton, 

Brown; Holloway, Gossbrook, Garn.; Newcastle road to Longton, 
L, Grove, Shatv, 95; near Codsall; Barr Beacon. (4) Enville. 

Gentianeje. 

Blackstonia perfoliata Huds. (2) Apedale, Garn. 865; with 
white flowers, Hey ley Castle, Waimvright, Shatv, ii. 1. (3) Lime 

Hills, near Dudley Castle, W. in Shaw ; near Lichfield, Garn. ; 
Eanton Abbey, With. 368 ; Tillets Eough, near Walsall; Hayhead; 
California. (4) Maer Heath, Garn, ; Oulton ; Arley Wood, abun* 
flant. 
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Erythrsea Centaurium Pers. (1) Biddulph Grange and New 
Pool, Fainter. (2) Alton; Wever Hill. (B) Sliobnall, Broum; 
Hoar Cross ; Weeping Cross ! Moore ; Tiliets Rough ; Armitage ; 
Colton ; Hamstall-Ridware ; Blithbury ; Sherbrook Valley. (4) 
Trysuli; Wombourne, Fraser ; Aiiey and Ooldridge Wood. 

Gentiana Amarella L. Common in all hilly pastures? Garn. 
Bo7. (2) Near Oakamore, Brown, 267. (4) Sedgeley, Fraser. 

G. campestris L. Frequent with Amarella / Gam. 857. (2) 
Near Wever Hill. Carter, 1839. (3) Burfield, near Wolsey field, 

Shaw, 105. 

Menyanthes trifoliata L. (1) Biddulph Hall, planted, 
Painter. (2) Cotton, J. Power ; W’^histon, Carter, 1839 ; Endon, 
Ah S. 8. Hep. 93. (3) Fradley ; Onslow ; - and near Burton, Brown, 

268 ; abundant in pits, Raiiton Abbey, 232; Chartiey Moss ; 
Sherbrook Valley ; Norton Bog. (4) Near Stourbridge, Purt. ; 
Blymhili, in marl-pits, Pitt, Shaiv, 107; Bishop’s Wood, Ah S, S. 
Pep. 92. 

POLEMONIACEJE. 

Polemoniiim ceemlenm L. (2) Wetton Valley, Carter, 1839; 
about Thor’s Cave; Cavershall Meadows; Ecton Hill; Dovedale, 
Ganu 354. (3) Wood Eaves, Needwood Forest, Garji. ; near 

Drakesford Farm, Brown, 268. (4) Biakemere Pool, near Norbiiry. 

Boeagine^. 

Cynoglossum officinale L. (1) Frequent on coal-pits, Bet- 
ley ; Madeley, Garn. 351. ^B) Out wood Hills, Tattenhall, Brown, 

468. (4) Wren’s Nest. 

Symphytum officinale L. (2) Marchington, Garn. 350. 

(3) Near Stafford, Douglas; Burton, Slam, 114; Lichfield; Perry 
Hall, Garn. ; near Stowe ; Fradley; Westbromwich ; Hamstead ; 
Little Aston. (4) Wombourne, Garn. ; Stourton ; Trysuli. 

S. tuberosum L. (2) Longnor; W^etton Valley. (3) Lich¬ 
field, Garn. 851. 

Borago officinalis L. (2) Cheadle, Garn. 351. (8) Need- 

wood ; Lichfield; Burton, Garii. ; garden weed at Barton, Brown, 
268. 

Anchusa sempeeyikens L. (8) Acton, Moore ; near Pour Oaks, 
Sandwell Park. 

Lycopsis arvensis L. Common amongst corn! G({rn. 351. 
PuLMONABiA OFFICINALIS L. Needwoocl Foiest, Dr. Hewffill, 
Garn. 350. 

Myosotis esespitosa P. Schultz. Common 1 Garn. 351. 

M. paiustrisEelh. (2) Dovedaie. (3) Near Stafford, 
Weston-on-Trent; Kingston Pool; Tisail; Great Hey wood, &e. 

(4) Alley Wood; Perton ; Gornall. 

b. strigulosa Mert. & Koch. (1) Lask Edge, Biddulph, Painter, 
900 ft. (2) Riidyard Reservoir, Painter. (4) Trysuli. 

repens G. Don, (1) Overton Edge, 1000 ft. ; Biddulph 
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Moor, Painter. (2) Horton, Painter. (3) Hawkesyard Park, Eeader ; 
Cannock Chase; Sheibrook Valley. 

M. sylvatica Hoffm. Common in onr woods? Garn. 351. (2) 
Manyfold Valley; Yarlet, Fraser; Warslow, Dr. Parsons; Bolleston, 
Bivwn, 269. (3) Near Stafford, Doiujlas. (2) With white flowers 

at Eamshorn, Gam. The plant 1 saw at Eamshorii was var, umbrosa 
of arvensis. 

M. arvensis Lam. Common ! Gam. 351. 
b. uwbrosa Bab. Abundant in places. (2) Eamshorn ; Oaka- 
more ; Hanbnry ; near Sudbury. (3) Gnosall; Weston-on-Treiit; 
Salt; Chartley. (4) 0niton ; Aiiey and Coldridge Woods ; Kinver. 

M. collina Hoffm. Not rare on limestone, Garn. 351. (2) 

Wever Hill! Brown, 269. (4) Trysull, Fraser ; Kinver ; Swindon. 

M. versicolor Eeiclienb. (1) Bush ton Dingle. (2) Eudyard 
Eeservoir, Painter. (3) Knypersley Pool, . Painter ; near Barr 
Beacon. (4) Seckley Wood. 

LithLOspermum officinale L. (2) Tutbury Castle, Shaw, 107; 
on the walls of Alton Castle, Garn. 350; near Cheadie, Carter, 1839. 
(3) Croxden Abbey; Burton, ; Horningslow, 269. (4) 

Wren’s Nest. 

Ii. arvense L. Common, Garn. 850. (3) AVrottesley; Orton, 

Fraset' ; Chesterfield ; Shenstone. 

EcMum VTilgare L. (3) Stafford, Shaw, 103; Lichfield, Garn. 
850 ; King’s Bromley, Moore ; Pradley Heath ; near Colwich; 
Dudley Castle, Shaw, ii. 6. (4) Weston-under-Lizard, 103; 

south of Wombourne ; Kinver ! Garn. 850 ; Trescott, 

CONVOLVULAOE.®. 

Volvulus sepiunoL Junger. Common in hedges ! Garn. 353. 
Convolvulus arvensis L. Common in hedges, drc.! Garn. 353. 
Cuscuta europaea L. Bare, but occurring occasionally; para¬ 
sitical on nettles, flax, clover, Garn. B51. 

C. Trifolii Bab. (3) King’s Bromley, Moore, 

SOLANACEHS. 

Solanum Dulcamara L. Common 1 Gavji. 353. 

S. nigrum L. (1) Betley, Garn. 353. (3) A weed at Hawkes¬ 
yard, Reader; Lichfield; Burton, Garn. 

Atropa Belladonna L, (2) Alton Castle Grounds, E/if/ h?, 100; 
Alton Castle fosse, seen there by Mr. Kennade, 1896 ; Tutbury 
Castle, Brown, 270. (3) Barrow Hill, Garn. 353 ; near Lichfield, 
J. Power ; banks of Dudley Castle 1 With.; there 1899. (4) 

Wren’s Nest. 

Datuka Stbamonium L. (3) Appears as a garden weed at 
Burton ; Hawkesyard Priory, Reader. 

Hyoscyamus niger L. (2) Waste places, Tutbury Castle, 
Garn. 353. (3) Near Tam worth, one mile on the Lioiifield Eoad ; 
Pour Crosses; Streetway, Lichfield, Garn. ; near Stafford, Douglas; 
Canwell, Moore; Sliobnall marl-pits, Broimi, 270. 
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8crophulahine M . 

Terbascuni Tliapsiis L. (2) Dovedale ! Brown, 270 ; Many¬ 
fold Valley, B'rai^er ! near Alton ; near Eamshorii. (3) Sinai Park, 
Broivn^ 270 ; ikctoo, Moorr ; near Stafford, Douglas ; Hawkesyard, 
Deader; Stowe; Biitlibiiry; Haugliton; Gnosall; Tetfcensor; Sand- 
well ; Little Perry. (4) Trysnli, Fraser ; Arley Wood, 

V, Lyclmitis L. (3) Burton, Gam, 353. (4) Oommon on 

Ledge-banks at "Wombourne, Shaiv, ii. 6 ; Kinfare, near the rock 
Louses ! Stolws, With, 249 ; WLittington Oommon ! Fraser ; Arley 
Wood; near Enville. 

V. nigrum L. (3) Betwixt Hamstead and BirmingLam, TFif/n 
249; Perry Barr, Garn. doS. (4} Womboiirne, Garn. 

V, Blattaria L. (3) Hill Bidware, Shaic, 115, (4) Diirnsley 
and Kinver, Scott, Purt, i. 127. 

Linaria Gymbalaria Mill. (1) Gutter Lane, Paw^^£r. (2) On 
old wails, Mayfield, Gam, 386; Longnor, N. S, S, Fiep, 91; Cotton; 
Oakamore ; Bimmings Bale. (3) Burton, Brown, 270; ruins of 
SiiugborougL Old Hall; Lapley, Garn, ; old walls, Stafford, Moore; 
Biidley Castle. (4) Sedgeley ; Arley. 

L. repens Mill. (3) Great Hey wood, AfoorF; Hamstead railway 
cutting. 

L. vulgaris Mill. Common in fields and Ledges ! Garn, 386. 

L. viscida MoencL. (3) Perry Barr canal-bank. (4) Amongst 
the wheat in the pit-down, Biymhili, Garn, 386. 

Antirrhinum majus L. (3) On the walls of RusLall Castle, 
Shaw, 99 ; on Barton Abbey walls, Garn. 886. 

A. Orontium L. i3) Burton, Garn, 886 ; Himley, Bree, Purt, 
i. 737. 

Scropliularia aquatica L. Frequent, (2) Near Alton. (3) 
TettenLali, jFrustr; lung’s Bromley, near Stafford, Douglas; 

near Walsall, &c. (4) Enville. 

S. UMBEOSA Bum. Stafford, Top, Bot, 295. 

S. nodosa Bum. Common. 

Mimulus Langsdorfii Bonn. (2) Ramshorn; WeverHill; Star 
Wood, Oakamore. (8) Brook, Cannock, J. Power; boggy sfsream 
on Cannock Chase, near Rngeley, Dr, Parsons ; abundant, Oxhill 
Lane, Sandwell. 

Limosella aquatica L. (2) Rndyard Reservoir, P/orZ/ua. (3) 
Knypersley Reservoir, Painter; Stowe Pool, near Lichfield, J. Power; 
Harbourn Reservoir ; Pottail Reservoir ; Playhead. 

Digitalis purpurea L, Oommon 1 seldom found on limestone! 
Garn, 386 ; with (2) wdiite flowers at Bagnall, Garn, 

¥eronica bedersefolia L. Common ! Garn, 341. 

¥. polita Fr. Rare. (2) Near Alton Towers. (3) Cultivated 
field. Burton, Broim, 272; Newborough. 

¥. agrestis L. Oommon I Gam, 340. 
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V. Tonmefortii 0. Gmel. (2) Near Rudyard Railway Station^ 
Painter; Haiibiiry ; Marcliington. (3) Near Burton, I? 272 ; 
Kuypersley Hall, Painter ; Codsall; Ingestre ; Hixoii; Hamstali- 
EidAvare ; Armitage, Giiosail, &c. (4) Trysnil, Fni.^er; Oiiltoii. 

V. arvensis L. Common ! (xanu 341. 

¥. serpyllifolia L. Common 1 Garn. 841. 

V. officinalis L. Common ! Garn. 840. 

V. Giiainsedrys L. Common on banks ! Garn. 340. 

V. montana L. (2) Near Gheadle, Carter, 1839 ; Ramsborn ; 
Oakamore; Alton. (3) Blithfield Park; Biitbbury; Blit-hfield; 
Tixall; Ingestre. (4) Weston-under-Lizard, Shaw, 115; Baggerklge 
Wood ; Arley Wood ; Seckley Wood. 

V. scutellata L. (2) North end of Eudyard Reservoir, Painter ; 
near Gheadle, Carter, 1839. (3) Endon ; Calf Heath ; Whitmore; 

Lichfield, Garn. 340; Whittington Heath, J. Rnm*; Needwood 
Forest, Brown, 271 ; ditches about Tamworth, IFk/;. 15 ; Blithfield 
Park ! Armitage, lieader ; Hopton Pool, Ingestre ; Sheibrook ; 
Drayton Bassett; Hints. (4) Weston-iinder-Lizard, Garn. 340 ; 
Oultou; Shelmore Wood. 

V. Anagallis-aquatica L. Rather frequent. 

V. Beccabunga L. Common! Garn. 340. 

Euphrasia officinalis L. (1) Swithamley Valley. (2) Wars- 
iow; Alton. (8) King’s Bromley, Moore; Streetley, Cannock Chase, 
&c. (4) Alley Wood, Oultoii, &c. 

Bartsia Odontites Huds. Common, Gam. 885. 

Yar. b. serotlna Reichenb. Rather rare. (2) Road to Sudbury. 
(3) Chartley ; near Weston-on-Trent. (4) Oiiiton, near Gnosail. 

Pedicularis palustris L. (1) Betley, Garn. 387. (2) Near 

Alton. (3) Stoke MeadoAVS ; Kingsley, Grt/vi.; Lichfield, J. Poiwr; 
Chartley Moss ! Ah S. S. Piep. 86. (4) Oulton. 

P. sylvatica L. Common on heathy places, Garn. 386. (2) 

Ramshorn. (3) Needwood Forest, Brown, 271 ; Walsall, Cannock, 
&c. (4) Enville. 

Rbinanthus Crista-galli Huds. Common 1 Garn. 385. 

R. major Ehiii. Not uncommon on peaty soils ? Garn. 385. 
(2) Wetley ; Ashley, Garn. 385. (3) Near Stafford, Douglas (Top. 

Bot. 292). 

Melampyrum pratense L. Common in w^oods and on heaths! 
Garn.SBB. (1) Svwithamley. (2) Oakamore. &c. (3) ShoAvls Wood, 
Kingston; BagotsWood. (4) Arley and Coldridge Woods; Seckley. 
Var. montamm, (1) Oongleton Edge; WickerstoneEocks,Pwz.;^^?-. 

ObobakohaoeuE, 

Orobanche major L. (1) Heyley Castle. Garn. 387. (2) On 
gorse and broom near Gheadle, N. S. S. Fiep. 91. (3) Near Stafford, 
Douglas. (4) Bishop’s Wood, N, S. S. Hep. 91; Biymhili, in the 
Pye Hill Lane, Shaiu, 110, 

O. elatior Sutton, (2) Near Gheadle, Carter, 1839. 
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Latiir^a Squamaria L. (2) Woods below Castem, on both 
sides of the river; Galdon Lane, Carter ; Manyfold Valley, Fraser ; 
near Cheadie, on elder roots, V. S. S, Rep. 90. (8) By the side of 

Yoxali Brook, Shaw, ii. 7; Langley Meadows; King’s Bromley; 
Woodford, Gam. 886; Dadley Dingle, near Walsall; Dudley 
Castle, on the elm, Piev. F. J. Clark. (4) Arley, E. Lees. 

Lentibulaeiess . 

Utrienlaria vulgaris L. (1) Betley; Craddock Moss, Garn, 
841. (2) Woodford, near Uttoxeter, Brown, 270. (3) Whitmore, 

Garn. ; Gatliolme Meadows, Brown, 278; Huddersfield, near Lich¬ 
field, j. Poicer ! (4) Blyrnhiil; Aqualate, Garn. 

U. neglecta Lelim. (4) Shelmore Wood, near Norbury. 

U. minor L. (1) Craddock’s Moss, Gani. 341; Betley, Mrs. 
Aekmd, Part. iii. 6. (3) Chartley Moss; and Norton Bog, Mr. Bagot, 
IVith. 19. 

Pingnicnla vulgaris L* (2) At the foot of Axe Edge, Garn. 
341. (3) Whittington Heath, J. PomT; Cannock; Swanmington, 
Brown, 275. (4) Blyrnhiil, Shaw, 101. 

Verbenage^. 

Verbena officinalis L. (2) About Tutbury Castle, Garn. 887; 
Stowe, Lichfield, Garn. ; near Staftbrd, Douglas ; Tattenbiii and 
Winshiil, Brown, 275 ; Hopton, abundant. 

Labiate. 

Mentha longifolia Huds. (8) By a ditch, Longdon, Reader. 
Yar. 2. viliosa. (2) Cheadie, Shaw, 109. 

M. acutifolia. (2) Side of river, Oakamore, Carter, 1889. 

M. viridis L. Common, but introduced, Garn. 383. (1) Under 
Heyley Castle bank, Garn. 

M. piperita L. (8) Boadside at Boothen Clayton, &o., Garn. 
888. (3) Brocton. (4) Oaken, Fraser. 

M. Mrsuta Huds. Very common 1 Garn. 883. 

b. subglabra Baker. (8) Sherbrook Valley, &c. 

c. citrata Ehrh. (8) Barton-imder-Needwood, R. Kirbg Trimmer; 
Trent-side, Wichuor, Brown, 272. 

M. sativa L. In woods, occasionally. (2) Horton, Painter. 
(4) Seckley and Arley Woods. 

M. rubra Sm. Occasional in rivers and wet places. (2) One- 
cote, Garn. 888. (4) Bool by Himley Wood; Severn banks by 

Secldey Wood. 

M. arvensis L. (4) Blyrnhiil, Slum, 107 ; common in corn¬ 
fields ! Garn. 888. 

M. Pulegium L. (1) Craddock’s Moss. Garn,Q8d. (4) Blym- 
hill, Shaw, 107. 

Lycopus europseus L. (2) Marchington. (8) Knypersley, 
Painter ; King’s Bromley ! Moore ; Drointon ; Farley ; Stowe. 
(4) Lower Penn, Fraser ; Oulton; Trysiill. 
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Origanum -vnlgare L. (1) Heyley Castle, Gam, 101. (2) 

Groxden Abbey, Garn.; near Cheadie, Carter^ 1839; Dovedaie I 
Fraser; Tutbury Castle, Garn,; Oanidon Moor Lane to Ham, 
Slum, 101; Wever Hill. 

TLymus Serpylliim Fr. Common, i^articulaiiy on limestone, 
Garn. 388. (2) Wever Hill. (8) Ingestre; Sberbrook Valley. 

(4) Coldridge and Arley Woods. 

Calamintlia Clinopodium Spenn. (8) Hear Stafford! Douglas; 
Hixon ; Brointon ; Ciiartley ; Shirleywicli, Hints, &c. (4) Wren’s 

Nest! Fraser; Trysiill, Arley, Oulton, &c. 

C. arvensis L. Common on limestone in the south of the 
county,” Garn. 38o. (2) Manyfold Valley; Dovedaie! Fraser; 

Longnor, N. S. S. Fiep. 91. (3) Near Stafford, Douiflas. (4) Whit¬ 

tington Common. 

Var. Jiore-albo. (2) Longnor, Yates, N. S, S, Fiep. 91. (4) 

Kinver, Garn, 

C. ofdcinalis Moench, (1) Heyley, Garn. (2) Tatbnry 
Castle, Garn. (3) Lichfield, Gam. ; near Wolsey Bridge. Shaw, 
107; near Stafford, Dou(jlas; Hopton. (4) Dudley, Garn.; Dudley 
Castle ! Shaw, ii. 6. 

Salvia Verbenaca L. (2) Amongst the ruins of Tutbnry 
Castle, Shaw, 112. (4) About Zinfare, plentiful, Bnmton, Wiih.^O, 

Nepeta Cataria L. (1) Heyley Castle, Garn. 384. (2) Tiit- 

bury, Broum, 274 ; near Stafford, Douglas ; Lichfield; Perry Barr ! 
Garn. 

N. Glechoma Benth. Common 1 Garn. 385. 

Yar. hirsuta E, (2) Uttoxeter; Marchington. 

Scutellaria galericulata L. Common, Gam. (1) Plash. 
(2) Rudyard Reservoir, Painter, (3) King’s Bromley! floors ; 
Knypersley, Painter ; Bradley; Shirleywich, &c. (4) Trysuli, 

Fraser; Oulton, &c. 

S. minor Huds. (8) Near Swinnerton ; Lichfield, Gam, 885 ; 
Sberbrook Yaliey. (4) Seckley Wood. 

Prunella vulgaris L. Common 1 Garn. 385. 

Alar rub ium vnlgare Ij, (3) Near Lichfiekl, Mm Jac/bs‘ 0 ? 2 . never 
saw it wild,” Garn. 385, 

Stachys Betonica Benth. Common 1 Gam. (1) The drive 
from Biddulph Hail, Painter. (2) Near Alton ; Rolleston, Broimi, 
274. (3) King's Bromley! Aloore; Chartley; Gnosali, &g, (4) 

Trysuli! ISraser; Oulton; Arley; Arley lYood. 

S. palustris L. (2) Oakamore. (3) Shobnal, Brown, 274; 
King's Bromley! Aloore; Shirley wich; Weston-on-Trent; Drayton; 
Great Barr; Pipe-Ridware, (fee. (4j Coldridge and Arley Woods, &c. 
S. sylvatica L. Common! Garn.dSi, 

S. arvensis L. Common! Garn. 884. (2) Rolleston, Brown, 

272. (3) King's Bromley ! Aloore ; Blymhill, Shaw, ii, 7, &c. 

S, annua L. Rare. (2) Near Cheadie, Carter, 1839. 
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Galeopsis Ladannm L. (2) Rocks in Doyedale, Mr, Spark, 

(3) In a bean-field between Stone and Stafford, 1839 and 1841, 
(Jarii, 384. 

G. versicolor Curt. (2) Draycote, 1889. (8) Burton, 
Brown, 274 ; Fradley Heath, J, Power ; near Stafford, Douglas. 

(4) Blvinhill, Shaw, 101. 

G. TetraMt L. Common ! Garn, 884. 

Leouiinis Cardiaca L. (8J A narrow shady lane at the back of 
Barr Park, Ick, Garn. (4) Cxornal Wood, Shaw, ii. 6. 

Lamium amplexicanle L. (1) Betley, Garn. 384. (8) Coton- 
field, Stafford, Moore ; Burton, Brown, 274 ; near Coiwich. (4) 
Kiiiver, Garn. 

L. hybridum Vill. (3) Stoke, Garn. 884; near Stafford, 

Douglas. 

L. pnrpureum L. Common, Garn. 884. 

L. macidittHmUj. (1) Rushton Spencer, (8) Naturalized 

ill shrubberies, Burton, Brown, 274 ; Perry Barr. 

L. album L. Common ! Garn. 884, 

L. Gaieobdolon Crantz. (1) Biddulph, Painter. (2) Alton. 
(B) Near Stafford, ; Chartiey; Colton; Tixall; Clnosail; 

Fradley ; Lichfield, &c. (4) Stewponey ; Kinver, &c. 

Var. albo. (3) Near Bait. 

Teucriiim Bcorodonia L. Common ! Gar?i. 883. 

Ajuga reptans L. Common ! Garn. 883. 

PuANTAG-lNEiE. 

Piantago major L. Common, Garn. 849. 

b. Intennedia Cxilib, (2) Rudyard. (8) Knypersiey, Painter. 

P. media L. Common? on marl or limestone, (tarn. 849. 
(2) Foxt, near Froghali; Manyfold Valley; Walton; Wever Hill. 

18 ) Stafford, Douglas; Pyre Hill, Stone, Moore; Hayhead. (4) 
Sedgeley. 

P, lanceolata L. Common, Garn. 849. 

b. Tiuibali Reichenb. (8) Churchyard, Rugeley, Header. 

P. Coronopus L. (2) Near Oheadle, Carter, 1889; liamshorn. 
(8) Trentham, CDirn. 849; Branston and Barton; Walton Lane, 
Brown, 276 ; Cannock. (4) Near Swindon. 

Littoreila jmcea Berg. (2j Rudyard Reservoir, Garn. 406. 
(8) Trentham Pool! Calf Heath; Hednesford Pool, Gam.; Kny- 
perslej Reservoir, Fainter; Cannock Chase ! Brown, 276 ; Gailey 
Reservoir. 

Illecebbagese. 

[lllecebrum verticil latum L. (8) On the roadside between Elnal 
and Rantoii Abbey, With. 268. Error ?] 

Solerantlins annuns L. General ? Garn. 870. (1) Biddulph, 
Painter. (8) Cornfields, Rugeley; and Armitage, Reader ; Tixall 
Heath; Cannock Chase. (4) Swindon. 
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Ohenopobiace^ . 

dienopodium polyspermnm L. (8) Anslow, 277. 

(4) Waste land by Himley Wood. 

b. cymomm Moq. (4) Waste land by Himley Wood. 

C. Viilvaria L. (8) Between Burton and Branston, Bromt^ 
276. 

C. album L. Common ! Gam. 860. 

C. rubrum L. (4) Waste land, Himley ; (xomal W'ood. 

C. urbieum var. mtennedium Moq, (8) By the road at Brau“ 
stoii near Burton, Garn. 860. (4) Biymbiii Churchyard, Shaw, 102. 

C. Bonus-Henrieus L. (2) Bndyard, Painter \ Tutbury. 
(8) Branston, Brown, 277; Stoke-on-Trent, Garn. 360; Castie 
Woods, Stafford, Moore ; Marvesyn-Eidware, Reader ; near King¬ 
ston. (4) Wightwiek; Perton. 

Atriplex patula L. Common ! Garn. 406. 

c. anyiistifolia Sm. (3) Near Knypersley Hall, Painter. 

A. bastata L. (1) Common cinderbank, Cbilder Play, Painter. 
(3) Burton, Brown, 277 ; near Lichfield. 

POLYOONACE^. 

Polygonum Convolvulus L. Common ! Garn. 868. 

P. avieulare L. Common! Garn. 368. 

Q. arenastrumBoi. (8) Queslet. (4) GonianVood; Swindon; 
Himley. 

P. Hydropiper L. Common 1 Garn. 

P. minus Huds. (3) Wolstanton, Garn, ; Burton ; Walton 
End, Ingleby, Brown, 278 ; Branston, Nowers, 91. 

P. Persicaria L. Common ! Gam. 368. 

P. lapathifolium L. Common 1 Gam. 

P. maeulatum Trim, & Dyer. Bare. (8) Near Colwicii. 

P. Bistorta L. Local. (2) Near Olieadle, Carter, 1889. <3) 
Yoxali Park, EUey, Shaw, ii. 7 ; near Bentley Brook, Cannock. 

P. amphibium L. Rather frequent. 

b. terrestre Leers. Bare or overlooked. (8) Hayliead. (4) 
Perton Pool and Reservoir. 

B'agominm esciilentmn Moench. Escape. (2) Oiieadle, Carter, 
1889, (8) Hints. 

Rumex conglomeratus Murr. Common ! Garn. 865. 

R. sanguineus L. Not rare? Garn.S^^. (2) Cheadle, 112. 
b. viridis Sibtb. (2) Budyard Reservoir, Painter. (8) Knypersley 

Park, Painter. 

R. maritimus L. (8) Near Stafford, Doiiylas; Poole Hall, 
Fraser; Hopton Pool, Dam of Kingston Pool! Garn. 365; Horning- 
low, Brown, 277; near Branston, Nowers ; TettenhalL (4) Snowdon 
Pool; Foueher’s Pool, Swindon. 

JouENAXi OF Botany, Aug-. 1901.] e 
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R. pniolier L. (2) Near Cheadle, Shaw, 112. (^) Near Stafford 
Douglas ; Stoke-upon-Trent, Garn, 365. 

R. limosus Thiiiil. (3) Stafford ; Burton, Gam, 365. 

R. obtnsifolius L. Common ! Gam, 365. 

h. sglvestris Wallr. (2) Rolieston, Bloxarn. 

R. crispns h. Common ! Garn, 365. 

R. Hydrolapatiium Huds. Common i Gam. 365. (2) Near 

Oakamore. (3) Knypersley Hall, Fainter ; Wichnor, Shaw ; King¬ 
ston, Fraser ; Stafford, Douglas ; widely distributed over Trent 
basin. (4) Oulton ; Himley, &o. 

R. ALFiNus L. (2) NearHarracles Mill, Endyard, alien, Painter; 
between Leek and Longton, millstone grit, Dr. Parsons ! 

R. Acetosa L. Common 1 Gam. 365. 

R. Acetosella L. Common ! Gam. 365. 

THYMEL^AOEiE. 

DaplmeMezerenm L. (2) Thickets, Dovedale, and near 
Byrkley Lodge, Broim, 278. (3) Needwood Forest, Pitt, With. 870. 

D. Laureola L. (2) Near Uttoxeter, 368; Marchington 
Cliffs; Beaumanor, BroiPH-, 278. (8) Needwood Forest, 

371; there in 1893, N. S. S. Rep. 93; near Stafford. 

A variety with variegated leaves is recorded by Pitt from Need- 
wood Forest, With. 371. 

Loranthace.®. 

Yisciim album L. (2) Rolieston Gardens, introduced, Brown, 
287. (3) Needwood, Dr. Hewgiil. (4) On the apple or thorn about 
Upper Arley, Garn, 414. 

Euphorbiace®. 

EupKorbia Helioscopia L. Common! Garn. 404. 

E. amygdaloides L. (2) Abundant near Forest Church, Need- 
wood, Garn. ; Star Wood, Oakamore ; road to Sudbury. (3) Need- 
wood Forest, Carter, 1839; BagotsPark! King’s Standing; Burton, 
Garn. 405 ; Hoar Cross and Yoxail. (4) Seckley Wood; Coldridge 
Wood, &c. 

E. Characias L. ‘‘What I think is this, in a hedge between 
(3) Newboroiigh and Forest Church; Heywood Park, Ray ; Need- 
wood,’^ English Flora, iv. 29. 

E. Gyparissias L. (4) Bnville, TPM. 443. 

B. Pepls L. Common ! Garn. 404. 

E. exigua L. Common 1 Garn. 

Bilvus sempervlrens L. (1) Biddiilpii Hail, Painter. Occasional 
as an escape in several places. 

Mercurialis perennis L. Common 1 Garn. 415. 

Ubtioace®. 

Uinatis montana Stokes. Common ! Garn. 360. 

U. surculosa Stokes. Common ! Garn 861. 
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Htimultis Lupiilus L. Frequent I Ganu 414. (2) Near 

Alton; (^J Near Rugeley! Eeacler ; King’s Bromley ! 2Ioore ; 
frequent in the Trent Valley. (4) Lower Penn! Per ton! Fraser, &c. 

Urtica dioica L. Common! Gam, 407. 

U. tirens L. Common, Gam. 407. (8) Netlierton, near 

Rugeley. (4) Wombourne; Penn; Chase Pool; Sinestow; Swindon. 

Parietaria ofidcinaiis L. (2) Croxden Abbey; Tutbury! 
Gam. 849. (3) Burton-on^Trent, on the Abbey-walls, 8ha%i\ 110; 

Lichfield Minster, J. Power, 1815; old wails, Lichfield ; Stowe; 
Hints; Ganwell, &c. (4) Old walls, Upper Arley, abundant. 

Myrigace^. 

Myrica Gale L. (4) Norton; Aqualate Mere ! MoretonMoors, 
abundant, Shaw, 107 ; abundant, Norbiiry Big Moss and moorlands 
near Norbury. 

CUPTJLIFERSE. 

Betula verrucosa Ehrh. (1) Trough Stones. (3) NearKny- 
persiey Pools, Painter ; Gailey, &e. 

B. pubescens Ehrh. (1) Road to Lask Edge ; Rushton, 
Painter. (3) Gailey; Little Aston ; Pour Ashes. Both species 
frequent, but not properly discriminated. 

Alnus glutinosa Medic. Common about rivers, &o. 1 Garn.iOl. 

Carpinus Betulus L. (2) Barlaston Common, Fraser. (8) 
Stone, Moore ; Armitage, Beader ; some fine trees at Bagnall, 
Gam. 411; Blithfield ; Shugborough ; Barr Park, &c. 

Corylus Avellana L. Common! Gam. 411. 

Quercus Bobur L. a. pedimmlata Ehrh. Common. 

b. intermedia D. Don. (4) Seckley, Fraser. 

c. sessiliflora Salisb. (1) Spring Coppice and other places, Bid- 
dulph, Palter; Sandon; Swinnerton 1 (ram. 410 ; near Stafford, 
Douglas; Great Barr; Sandwell. (4) Himley; Kingswinford 1 Garn. 

Castanea"' sativa Mill. Common, planted ? Garn. 411. 
Abundant, apparently self-set, in Pottal Slade near Teddesley, &c. 

Pagus sylvatica L. Common. 

Salicine^. 

Salix triandra L. (3) Pendeford! Fraser ; in osier-beds 
below Stoke-on-Trent, Garn. 411; Burton, Broivn, 281; near 
Colton. 

b. Moffmmmkma Sm. Pendeford Mill; Bilbrook ! Fraser; 
near King’s Bromley. 

+ alba (undulata Ehrh.). (3) Near Knypersley Pools, Painter ; 
Trysull Mill, Fraser I 

B, pentandra L. (1) Lask Edge, 800 ft, (8) Below Kny¬ 
persley Mill, Painter; abundant, moorlands, Handford Bridge, 
Garn. 411 ; near the East Gate, Stafford, Stolres; plantations at 
Mr. Bolton’s, Soho ! With. 46 ; Kingston Pool, near Little Aston ; 
Baswioh; Bilbrook. 
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S. Tindixlata Ehrli. (4) Trysull, Fraser. 

B, fragilis L. (3) Trent Valley, above Stoke, Gam. 411 ; 
Kingston Pool; near Lichfield; Cannock ; Milwicii; FradswelL 
(4) Ariey. 

b. britamiim F. B. White [S. Rtissellima auct.). (1) Biddulph, 
Pamter. (3) Stoke meadows, Gam. 411; Bilbrook! Fraser; 
Abbott’s Bromley. (4) Near Norbury Park; Himley Wood. 

S. alba L. (2) Uttoxeter, Gam. 418; Coton-in-Olay; near 
SiidWiy. (3) SandwelL (4) Himley; Upper Ariey. 

b. litellvia L. (1) Biddulph Hall, planted, Pam(8) Tetten- 
Imll, Fraser ! near Hamstall-Eidware ; near Armitage, Milwich. 

P fragilis {viridis Fries). (4) Near Norbury Park. 

S. purpurea L. (2) North end of EudyardEeservoir, Painter ; 
near Coton-in-Clay. (8) Bilbrook, Fraser ; Little Aston MilL 
f. Woohjariana (Borr.). (4) Snowdon Pool, Patsull, Fraser; 
Trysull. 

f. Lambertiana (8m.). (3) Little Aston Mill Pool. 

+ {vhnmalis) rubra Huds. (8) Bilbrook, Fraser, 
t Forb^ana (Sm.). (3) Codsali, Fraser. 

S. viminalis L. (2) Near north end of Budyard Eeservoir, 
Painter ; Alton Towers; Coton. (8) Handford, Garn. 418; near 
Knypersley Pool, Pamter. 

+ Caprea (Smithia^ia) WTlld. (3) Bilbrook, Fraser ; Kingston 
Pool; Mill Pool, Lichfield ; Blithbury. 

S. rugosa Leefe. (8) Knypersley, Painter. (4) Stewponey, 

Fraser. 

4- Smithiana ? aczmimata Sm. (1) Madeiey, (2) Coton- 

in-Giay. (8) Tettenhall, Fraser; Pendeford. (4) Blymhill, 8kaw, 
112 ; Trysull, Fraser. 

S, sericans / Tausch. Near Knypersley Pools, Painter. 

S. Caprea L. Common in hedges 1 Garn. 413. 

S. aurita L. (2) Eoad to Sudbury, lane by Forest Banks. 
(8) Needwood, Brown ; Codsali; Pendeford, B'raser ; Grindley; 
Stonnall; Wall; Little Aston. 

+ cimrea (hitescens) A. Kern. Near Wickerstone Eocks, Pamter. 
S. cinerea L. (8) Frequent, Trent meadows 1 Garn. 418; 
Trentham; Armitage; Abbot’s Bromley; Blithbury ; Little Aston. 

b. aqmtica Sm. (8) Common about the Trent! Garn. 818; 
Armitage; Grindley. 

Var. oleifolia. (8) Little Aston; Armitage. 

+ pkplicifolia (laurma) Sm. (4) Trysull Dingle, Fraser. 

S. repens L. (2) Footway from Bishop’s Hill to Sudbury. 
(B) Sherbrook Valley, &c. 

Populus alba L. (1) Betley, Garn. 414. (8) Knypersley 

Eeservoir, Painter ; Stowe (near Lichfield) ; Stafford, Garn. ; 
Teddesley; Sandwell; Hamstead; Barr. (4) Wightwich. 

P. canescens Sm. (8) Handford Bridge, Garn. 414; Pende¬ 
ford ; Stonnall; Hoare Cross. (4) Hinksford, 
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P. tremula L. OoDmion in the moorlands! darn, (1) Bid- 
dulph, Painter, (3) Congleton Edge, Knypersley, Painter; Hints; 
*Weeford; Norton, &c. (4) Trysull! BWaser, 

P. nigra L. Common ? Gam, 415. (2) North end of Eud- 

yard, Fainter, (3) Splendid trees at G-ayton. (4) Near Wood 
Eaves; near Himley. 

Empetraceje. 

Empetram nigrum L. (1) Craddock’s Moss, iFraser ; near 
Lndschurch. (2) Rudyard, Painter; near Cheadle, Carter, 1839. 
(3) Cannock Chase 1 Shaiv, 103 ! Chartley Moss ! Ah B, S, Bep, 86; 
Sherbrook Valley ; Norton Bog and Reservoir, Hednesford. 

Oeratophylleje . 

Ceratophyllum demersum L. Common in all our streams 
and pools?? Garn, 4:01, (1) Betley; near Stafford, Douglas; pool 

near Fradiey; Sherbrook Valley. (4) Perton Pool and Reservoir; 
Trysull. 

Conifers. 

Juniperus communis L. Old trees, frequent about old 
houses, Garn, 405. 

Taxus baccata L. (2) Wild on limestone rocks near Dove- 
dale. (8) Tixall I Oaverswail. (4) Himley! Garn, 415. 

Finns sylvestris L. Frequent! flourishes well in bogs, 

411. 

Hydrooharibeje. 

Elodea canadensis Miohx. Common. Pools, streams, and canal. 

Hydrocharis Morsus-ranas L. (1) Balterley, Garn, 415 ! 
marsh near Madeley, Fraser, (4) Aquaiate, Garn. 

Stratiotes aloides L. (1) Field near Madeley, Phraser ! 

Orghide^. 

Neottia Nidus-avis Rich. (2) Manyfold A^alley. (4) Sedge- 
ley ; Penn, Fraser, 

Listera ovata R. Br. (2) Near Cheadle, Carter, 1839. (3) 

Hamstall-Ridware, Slum, ii. 7 ; Ghartley! N, S, S, Rep. 86 ; King’s 
Bromley, Moore; Tixall; Gnosali; Hayhead, &c. (4) Blymhill, 

Shaw, 110; Norbiiry. 

Spiranthes autumnalis Rich. (4) Meadows at Eingswin- 
ford, Bree, Part. iii. 378. 

CepbLalantliera ensifolia Rich. (4) Moors near Moreton, 
Shaw, 113. 

Epipactis latifolia All. (2) Near Cheadle, Garter, 1839. (3) 
Barlaston, Shaw, 113; Pipe Marsh, Shaw, ii. 7; Stafford Castle; 
Somerford, Fraser; Knypersley Park, Painter; Tillet’s Rough, 
near Walsall. (4) AVeston-under-Lizard, Shaw, 113. 

E. palustris Orantz. |3) Meadows at the foot of Barr Beacon, 
Ick, Analyst. (4) Moors near Moreton, Slum, 113; Fair Oak, 
Garn. 4n04:, 
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OrcMs pyramidalis L. (2) Manyfold Valley, Fraser; planta¬ 
tions near IJttoxeter; Gatholin Lane. (3) Barton, Dr, Rewgill^ 
Giirn, 403. 

O. nstnlata L. (4) Kingswinford, Bree^ Purt, iii. 378. 

O. Morio L. (3) Cliesterfield, J. Power; Barr Park. (4) 
Near Coldridge Wood ! Fraser ; Arley ; Oulton; Shelmore Wood. 

O. masciiia L. (1) Biddulpb, Painter, (21 Near Oheadle, 
Carter, MarcMngton Woodlands, Oakamore. (3) Hayhead. (4) 
Dudley Castle. 

O. latifolia L. (2) Froghall, Gam,; near Olieadle, Carter, 
1839. (3) Between Hamington and Shobnall, Brown, 284 ; Kny- 
persley Park, Painter ; Barlaston ; Kingston Pool 1 Blazing Star, 
Garn,; Gliartiey ! V. 5. S. JRep, 86. (4) Compton. 

O. macnlataL. Common! Garn. 403. (2) Oakamore; Marcli- 
ingtou. (3) King’s Bromley, Moore; Cannock, Slier brook Valley, 

Oplirys apifera Ends. (3) Yoxall Lodge. (4) Wren’s Nest, 
Piev. F, F, Clark, 

Habenaria eoiiopsea Benth. (2) Grindon ; Galdon; Water- 
liouses, Garn, 403 ; near Calton, Shaiv, 110 ; near Cheadle, Carter, 
1839. (3) Farley; Barr Beacon, near Barr Beacon, Ifood; 

Tiliet’s Eoiigli, near Walsall. (4) Cradley Park, Scott, Purt, i. 473. 

H. viridis B. Br. (1) Switliamley, Gam, 404. (2) Wetley ; 
Frogiiall; Longnor ; Cheadle, Gam,; near Wall Grange, N, 8. 8. 
Pep. 91. (8) Moddersliail; Barlaston; Needwood, Garn, (4) 

Blymhiil, Shaw, 112; Wiilowbridge, Garn, ; Kingswinford, Bree. 

H. albida R. Br. (4) ? Cradley Park, Garn, 404. 

H. bifolia E. Br. (2) Wever Hills, J. Glhsofi, Shaw, 114; near 
Cheadle, Carter, 1839 ; near Wall Grange, N, 8. 8, Eep, 98. (3) 

Barlaston, near Stone, Forster, Shaiv, 114 ; Tiilet’s Rough, near 
Walsall. 14) Blymhiil, J. Gibson, Shaw, 114; woods at Bnville, 
IVith, 21. 

H. cMoroleuca Ridley. (1) Drive from Biddulph Grange. 
(2) Near Eudyard Reservoir, Painter; Manyfold Valley, Fraser, 
(3 1 Lichfield, ? Miss Jackson, Crarn. 

Iride^. 

Ins Pseudaeorus L. Common in wet places! Garn, 842. 

Crocus vernus All. Occasionally in Trent meadows near Bur¬ 
ton, Brown, 285. 

C. nudiflorus Sm. (3) Shut End, Bree, Purt. iii. 7; abundant 
in a field at Wolstanton and two other fields near, Garn, 343 ; 
Biddulph, Painter. 

Amaryllibe^. 

Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus L. (1) Biddulph, Pa(2) 
Hill Choritoii; Eaves Lane ; Bagnail, Garn.; near Cheddieton, 
iV. 8, 8, Eep, 93. (3) Abundant, Stoke meadows ,* Stanley; Hill 

Chorlton ; Ashley ; Lichfield ; Burton, Gam,; between Farewell 
and Longdon, J. Poiver ; King’s Bromley! Moore. (4) Abundant, 
Wiilowbridge ; Muccleston, SImv, 109. 
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IN. BiFLuRus Gurtiis, (c$} IN ear Groxaii, J. Foiver, 

N. POETicus L. (8) Near Longdon Hall, J. Power ; near Sand- 
boroiigli, Garn, 368. 

Galanthus nivalis L. (2) Ghecldey ; Casterii. (3) Norton ; 
Eaves Lane, Gam, 363 ; near Lichfield, J, Power ; formerly at 
Shobnall plantation; Burton meadows, Brown, 285; Oaken meadows, 
Fraser, 

Diosgore^. 

Tamils commnnis L. Common, Gam. 414. 

L 1 LIACE.E. 

Polygonatum mnltifiorixm All. (2) Belmont, Smijd, Shaw, 
102. (3) Needwood Forest, Shaw, ii. 7. 

Convallaria majalls L. (2) Woods at Belmont, Snet/d, Shaw, 
102; Dovedale; Wetton Valley, Gam. 364. (3) OurboroughWood, 
near Lichfield; Needwood Forest, Gibson, Shaw, 102 ; Eoiigh Park 
Wood ; Yoxall, Garn. ; Chartley, X. S, 8. Rep. 86 ; Showles Wood. 

Allium vineale L. (2) On* limestone rocks at Wetton Mill 
and Beeston Tor, Garn. 864. 

A. oleraceum L. (2) On a rock, Wetton Valley. (8) In 
St. Chad’s Churchyard, Lichfield, Garn. 364. 

A, ursinum L. Common about rivers, brooks, and in woods. 

Scilla festalis Salish. Common! Garn. 364. 

Pritillaria Meleagris L. (2) Uttoxeter, Garn. 364. (3) In 
a meadow from Wolsey Bridge to Stafford, Shaiv, 105; Wheaton 
Aston, Garn. (4) In a meadow near Blymhill, Dickenson, With. 

Tulipa sylvbsteis L. Near Statfold Hall, Garn. 864. 

ColcMcum autumnalis L. (3) Burton ; Weston Park; 
Marston ; Barr, Shaw ; Stoke-on-Trent, Garn. 365 ; field near 
Walsall; Handsworth Church fields. (4) Blymhill, Dudley Old 
Park ; Foremark, Shaw ; Lower Penn, Fraser. 

Narthecium Ossifragum Hiids. (1) Flash. (2) Cotton and 
Whiston, Carter, 1839 ; Leek and Warlow ! Fraser, (3) Ashley ; 
Lichfield, Garn. BSi; bogs, Cannock Chase ! BroivUj^Sl; Chartley 
Moss ! Sherhrook Valley ; Norton Bog. (4) Willowbridge, Garn, 

Paris quadrifoiia L. (2) Near Cheadle, Carter, 1839. (3) 

Darlaston, near Stone, Forster ; Pendeford, Shaw, 110 ; near the 
pumping engine, Lichfield; wood near Fisherwick, J. Poiver; 
Chartley I N. 8. S, Rep. 86. (4) Lord Bradford’s Park, Weston- 

under-Lizard, Forster; near Gospel Oak End, 8kaiv,u. 6; Bag- 
geridge Woods I Fraser; Bnville. 

JuNCAOEffi. 

Juncus bufonius L. Common, Gam, 364. 

J. squarrosus L. On all our heaths, &o.! Garn, 365. 

J, Gerardi LoiseL Kingston Pool, Garn.; not there in 1897; 
canal-bank, Shobnall; between Tutbury and Burton ; Braunston, 
near the Trent, Broimi, 287. 
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J, glaiicus Leers. Gommon 1 Gam, ^64. 

J. effiisiis L, Common ! Gam, 

L conglomeratiis L. Common ! Garn, 

J» supiniis Moench. Common 1 Gam, 

L obtusifolius Eliiii. (8) Burton; Scropfcon, Brown^ 287. 

J. iamprocarpus Ehrli. Common ! Gam, 384. 
acutifoiitis Ehrh. Common ! Gam, 364. 

Luzula Forsteri DC. (2) DimmingsDale, JDr. Hewgill; “I have 
looked for it there in vain ! ” Garn. 365. 

L. vernalis DO. Common in woods ! Gam, 

L. maxima DO. (1) Biddulph, Fraser. (2) Star Wood, Oaka- 
iiiore. (3) Goton Hail; Burnt "Wood, Shawl 106; Dingle near 
Knypersley Pools, Painter; Oulton Mill, near Stone; Kingston 
Wood. (4) Arley and Coldridge Woods. 

L, campestris DC. Common 1 Garn. 365. 

L, ereota Desv. Frequent. (2) Star Wood, Oakamore. (3) 
Pipe Marsh. (4) Norbury Big Moss. 

Var. congesta. Frequent. (2) Oakamore. (3) Knypersley, 
Painter. (4) Norbury Big Moss. 

Typhace^. 

Typha latifolia L. Common ! (hmi. 405. (1) Pond near 
Moor House, Biddulph, Painter. (2) Oakamore. <3) Kingston 
Pool! Fraser ; Little Aston ; Fradiey; Hayhead. (4) Himley 
Wood, &c. 

T. angnstifolia L. (1) Betley; Balterley, Garn. (2) Pool 
near Eolleaton. (8) Copmere Pool; Whitmore ; Kingston Pool! 
Garn.; near Stafford, Douglas; near Lichfield, J. Power; pool 
near Chartley House, Bagot^ With. 112 ; Needwood Forest, Brown^ 
289 : Little Bosses; Shirleywich. (4) Aqualate! Garn. ; Lower 
Penn, F'raser ; Oulton ; Shelmore Wood ; Himley. 

Sparganinm ramosum Huds. Common in ditches 1 two 
varieties ! Garn. (1) Biddulph, Painter. (2) Rudyard, Painter. 
(4) Bishop’s Wood and Kidmore Green, Sham, 114. 

Var. b. microcarpon Neuman. (2) Near Harracles Mill, G. Bailey. 

S. neglectnm Beeby. (1) Rushton. (2) Rudyard, Bailey; 
Alton. (8) Pool near Kingston; pool near Ingestre; Hayhead. 
(4) Norbury Park. 

B. simplex Huds. (2) Near Alton. (3) Knypersley, Painter; 
Blithbury; Kingston; Little Bosses. (4) PitmorePooi; Weston- 
under-Lizard, Shaw, 114 ; Oulton. 

S. affine Schnizl. (3) Lime-pits, Whitmore, Gam. 405; near 
Mortiboy^s field, Godsall, Fraser. (4) North side of Aqualate, 
Shaw, 114. 

S. minimtim Fr. (3) Ditches, Bagot’s Park, Brown, 289; 
Enville Common, Fraser. 
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Aroide.e. 

Arum maculatum L. Common in grores and hedges ! (Jant, 
408. 

Acopjjs Calamus L. (1) Betley. (B) Long ton ; Tamwortii. 
Gam, 364 ; near Lieliiield, in a pond, in fruit, J. Power ; Burton, 
Brown, 289 ; Maer Pool, Yatesj X, S, S. Hep. 88. 

Lemnace^e. 

Lemna trisulca L. Common! 341. (2) Alton Towers. 

(8) Near Stafford, Boiutlm ; near Burton, Brown, 2S9 ; Tixail; 
Hopton Pool; Slierbrook; Great Hejwoocl, &c. (4) Wolver¬ 

hampton and Trysuli, Fraser, 

L. minor L, Common ! Gam. 

L. gibba L. Common? Garn. (3) Copmere, Gam.; near 
Stafford, Doufflas; near Hopwas, in a ditch, J. Power; ponds near 
Armitage, Header ; Tixail Pool; Galley Eeservoir. (4) Pool, 
Biymhiil Lawn, Shaw, 107. 

L. poIyrrMza L. (3) Copmere, Garn. ; Brewood, Shaw, 107; 
near Stafford, Doatjhts ; Tixail Pool; Hopton Pool; pool near Mil- 
wicli. (4) Between Kidmore Green and Bishop’s Wood, 107. 

Alismace^. 

Alisma Plantago-aqnatica L. Common in ditches! Garn. 366. 
h. lanceolata Afz. (3) Parkfield, Fraser; pool at Teddesley; 
Gailey Eeservoir; Hopton Wood and Pool. (4) Swindon ; near 
Himley W^ood. 

A. ranunculoides L. (3) Marl-pits at Bradley, J. Power ; 
Cannock Chase, Brown, 288 ; Burton, Garn. 866 ; Knightley 
Common, Forster. (4) Motty meadows, Biymhiil, Shaw, 99; Aqua- 
late, For ton, Garn. 

Sagittaria sagittifolia L. (2) Ciieadle, Carter, 1889. (3) 

Biirton-on-Trent, Shaw, 112; near Stafford, Loufflas; Newcastle, 
Trent and Caldon canals near Stoke-upon-Trent; Foul Hay Brook; 
Tamworth, Garn. 407 ; near W'eston-on-Trent; Shiiieywich ; Mil¬ 
ford, &c. (4) Canal near Stourton. 

Butomus umbellatus L. (8) Eickerscote, near Stafford! 
Shaw, 100 ; Tamworth, With. 386 ; near Stoke ; Trentham Pools ! 
Bridgeford ; Burton ; Eepton ; Needwood ; Lichfield ; Stretton, 
Garn. 369; Trent near Armitage! Reader ; lung’s Bromley! 
Dr. Parsons ; Shirley ; Milford ; Great Hey wood ; Colwicli. 

Naiadaoe-e. 

Trigloclim palnstre L. Common in wet places ? Gam.^ 365* 
(2) Near Ciieadle, Carter, 1839. (3) Tamworth, 1177/^.352; Hill 

Eidware, Reader. (4) Biymhiil, Shaw, 114 ; Aqualate I Fraser ; 
marshy field, 0niton. 

T. maritimum L. (3) Salt-marsh at Tixail, Mr. Wolselep, 
Shaw, 114 ; marsh near Ingestre, Stokes, With. 352 ; Branston 
meadows, Brown, 288. 

Journal of Botany, Sept. 1901 .] 
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Potamogeton iiatans L. Common! G-nni. 349. (1) Bid- 

diilpli Common, 900 ft., Fainter. (3) Knypersley Park, Fainter ; 
Chillingtoii, Fraser ; CTiiosall; Hox3ton Pool; Hayliead, &c. (4) 

Fouclier’s Pool; Per ton Reservoir, &c. 

P. polygonifoliiis Ponrr. (2) Small pool near Oakamore. 
(B) Cannock Chase 1 Brown, 284 ; Gocisall 1 Stafford! Hopton 
Pool; Canwell. 

P. alpinus Balb. (1) Pond, Biddulph Valley, Fainter. (8) 
Canal-feeder below Knypersley Mill, Fainter. (4) Trysuli, Fraser. 

P. heterophyllus Schreb. (4) Portoii Fool, Garn. 850. 

P. luceiis L. Common! Gam. 349. (8) Near Stafford, 

Douglas ; common in the Trent! Brown, 289 ; canal, Fradley; 
Trent, near Armitage. (4) Pool Hill Pool, ; Perton Reservoir. 

P. praelongns Wnif. (8) Near Burton, Brown, 290; near 
Stafford, Douglas sjo. Top. Bot, 418. 

P. perfoliatns L. Common 1 Gam. 849. Common, canals 
and River Trent. 

P. crispus L. (3) Canals at Stoke ; Trentham Pool! Garn. 
850 ; near Stafford, Douglas ; canals, Bradley ; Oolwich, Ingestre ; 
frequent in Trent; Gaiiey, &c. (4) Near Swindon; Boucher’s 

Pool, &c. 

b. serratus Huds. (B) Near Croxall; near Airewas. 

P. densns L. Common 9 Garn. 349. (2) Near Mayfield (the 

only locality in which I have seen it). 

P. zostersefoiius Schum. P. compressum L. (8) Canals at 
Stoke, Garn. 849; Trent at Barton, Brown, 290; near Stafford, 
Douglas ; canal, Bradley; reservoir, Gaiiey ; streams near Barton 
Railway-station. (4) Biymhill Lawn, in the second pool, Shaw, 
ii. 11. 

P. obtnsifolinsMert.&Koch. (8) linypei'slejFooh, Fainter,95. 

P. Priesii Rupr. (8) Canal, Bradley. 

P. piisillns L. (2) Rolieston Ponds, Brown, 290. (8) Kny- 

persiey Pool, Miss Thompson ; near Wolverhampton ; Rough Hill, 
Fraser ; canal, Guosall; canal, Fradley. 

F. irichoides Cham. (3) Peudeford ? Fraser. 

P, pectinatus L. (2) Rudyard Reservoir, Fainter. (8) In 
canals, Stoke, 6^rtni.849; Knypersley Fool, Miss Thompson; canals, 
Weston; Milford, Oolwich ; Bradley ; Great Barr, &e. (4) Forton 

Moors, Shaw, 111. 

P. interraptiis Kit. (8) Stafford, Fraser ; Trent at Burton, 
Brown, 290 ; canals, Great Heywood; Weston-on-Stour; Hayhead. 
(4) Near Stewponey 1 Fraser. 

P. filiformis Nolte. (8) Copmere Pool, N. 8. 8. Ptep. 94. 

Zaimicliellia palnstris L. (3) On the stream at Stretton, 
and in the river at Tamworth, Garn. 405; near Stafford! Douglas; 
near Burton, Broun. (4) Staffordshire canals near the Stone 
bridge at Ketley; near Kingswinford, F. A. Lees. 
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GyPERACEJE, 

Eleocliaris acicnlaris E. Br. Common? Gam. 343. {3| 

Slierbrook Valley. I have never met with this elsewhere in the 
county. 

E. palnstris E. Br. Common ! Gam. 

E. multicaulis Sm. Common*? Gam. (S) Betwixt Shiig- 
borough and Brocton, J. Power ! I have not seen this in the 
county. 

Scirpns paucifloras Lightf. (3) Ghartley Bog, Brown, 271. 

S. Gsespitosus L. Common ? Gam. 343. (1) Wickerstone 

rocks, Painter. (3) Cannock Chase! Brown, 291 ; Norton Bog 
and Norton Common ; probably abundant on the moorlands in the 
north. 

S. fiuitans L. Common? (1) Craddock’s Moss, &c., Garn. 
843. (8) Cannock Chase; Norton Bog; Sherbrook Valley, (4) 

White Sitch Pool, Weston-uiider-Lizard, Shaw^ 113. 

S. setacens L. Common ! Garn. 843. (3) Kingston Pool I 

Fraser ; King’s Bromley! Moore ; Little Aston ; Little Bosses ; 
Stonnall, &c. (4) Perton Canal and Eeservoir ; Oiilton. 

S. lacustris L. Common, Garn. ! 348. 

S. Tabernsemontani Gmel. (3) Shirleywich, Garn. 343; 
Branston, J. G. Wells. (4) Oulton, abundant. 

S. maritiimis L. (8) Shirleywich, near Stafford, StoJm, With. 
77; Branston meadows, Broivn, 291; salt-marsh near Kingston; 
near Kingston Pool, Fraser. No trace of it at Kingston Pool, 1897, 
J. E. B. 

S. carinatus Sm. (4) Chickhill Pool, Enville, and at Himley, 
Scott, Part. iii. “ is probably an error, through mistaking S. sylratwm 
for this.”—Wats. Top. Bot. 440. 

S. sylvaticus L. (2) Eudyard; Harracles Mill, Panear 
Alton ; and Churnet Valley. (8) Brook near Pipe Hill, J. Power; 
Stoke Meadows, Garn. 348. (4) W^eston-imder-Lizard, Shaw, 118; 

Lower Penn, Fraser ; Trysull. 

Eriopliomm vaginatum L. (1) Wickerstone Eocks, Painter. 
(2) Wetley Moor, Garn. 344; near Oheadle! Carter, 1839. (3) 

Whitmore, Garn.; near Stafford ! Doiajlas; between Slmgborougii 
and Brocton 1 J- Power; King’s Bromley, Norton Pool and 

Bog; Sherbrook Valley. (4) Aqualate Mere and Pitmore Pool, 
Shaw, 108 ; Seckley ; Upper Arley. 

E. angustifoliiim Both. (1) Bickerstoiie Eocks, between Lask 
Edge and Eushton Spencer, Painter. (2) Wetley Moor, Garn. 
(8) Norton Bog and Common ; Ghartley Moss ; Sherbrook Valley. 
(4) Aqualate Mere! covering several acres, With. 72; Wiliowbridge, 
Garn. ; Penn Common, 

Rynclxospora alba Yahl. ( 1 ) Craddock’s Moss. (3) Ghartley 
Moss ; Whitmore, Garn. 343. 
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SclicBiius nigricans Lange. (3) Norton Bog, Fraser. (4) 
Moretoii Moors, Shaiv, 103. 

Cladiiim jamaicense Grants. (3) Chartiey Moss; Tamwortli, 
(Jam. 342. (4) Moors near Moreton, Shaw, 113. 

Carex dioica L. (3) Chartiey ! Bmwn, 292 ; Bherbrook 
Valley. (4) Weston-imder-Lizard, Shaw. 101. 

C. piilicaris L. (3) Chartiey! Gctrn.iO^', Slierhrook Valley. 

14) Aqualate, Fraser ; Blymhill. Shaw, 113 ; Seckley Wood. 

C. disticha Hiids. (3) Horninglow, Brown, 292. (4) Blym- 

Hill, Shaw, 121 ; Trescote, Fraser ; marsh near Oulton. 

G. teretinsciila Good. Common? Gam. 400. (4) Marsh 

near Oulton, 1 have seen this in no other locality, J. E, B. 

C, paniculata L. Common, Garn. (2) Harracles Mill, 
Painter. (3) Trentham Pool, Gam. ; near Stafford ! Douglas ; 
canal, Brereton, Deader ; canal, Milford; Norton Bog ; Little 
Bosses ; Stonnall; Sandwell, &c. (4) Lower Penn 1 Fraser ; 

Oulton. 

C. Yulpina L. Common 1 Garn. 406. 

C. muricata L. (2) Ghurnet Valley. (3) Hawkesyard Park, 
Reader ; Eugeley; Streetley; Great Barr; Sandwell, &c. (4) 

Willowbridge, Gam. 406 ; Lower Penn ! Fraser. 

C. diviilsa Good. Very local. (3) Colton; Blithbiiry; Ham- 
stall-Bidware. 

C. ecMnata Murr. (1) Biddulph, Painter, (2) Near Cheadle, 
1839. (8) Lichfield, J. Pouvr; Cannock Chase; Sherbrook 

Valley; Chartiey; Norton Bog. (4) Blymhill, 113; Enyille, 
Fraser ; Trysiill. 

G. remota L. (1) Switliamley. (2) Anslow; Eolleston, 
Broivn, 292; Star Wood, Oakamore; Eamshorn; Alton. (3) 
Whitmore, common on the limestone 1 Garn. 406; near Kuypersley 
Reservoir, Painter ; Hawkesyard, Pieader: Streetley ;■ Stonnall, 
Codsall, &c. 

G. cnrta Good. (2) Wetley Moor, Garn. ; near Cheadle, 
Carter, 1889. (8) Big Hill Bough, near Brewood, Shaw, 101 ; 

between Brindley Ford and New Chapel, Painter ; Stoke Meadows, 
Gam. 405 ; Norton Bog ; pool near Chase Town ; Chartiey Moss ; 
Sherbrook Valley. (4) Aqualate Marsh ; Pitmoor Pool; Weston- 
imder-Lizard, Shaw, 101. 

C. oyalis Good. Frequent in all the districts. 

C. Hudsonii A. Bennett. (2) Grange Wood, Anslow, Brown, 
292. (4) Pitmoor Pool, Weston-under-Lizard, Shaw, 101 ; Shel- 

niore Wood, abundant. 

G. acuta L. (3) Stoke Meadows, Garn. 406 ; Sandwell; 
Hanistead; Norton Bog. (4) Seckley Wood ! Fraser. 

C. Goodenowii J. Gay. Common I Garn. 400. 

h.jnncella T. M. Pries. (8) Tixall Heath. 
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C. fiacca Schreb. Common ! Garn. 406. 

C. limosa L. (8) Wichbury Hill, Garn, 406. (4) Moretoii 

Moor ; bogs at Pitmoor, Weston-uncler-Lizard, Shaw, 101. Pro¬ 
bably a yariety of C.^flacca, J. E. B. 

C. piliilifera L. (2) Near Gheadle, Carter, 1839; near Eiiclyard 
Eeservoir, Painter. (3) Needwood Forest, Brown, 293. Hawkes- 
yard Park, Pieader ; Norton Bog; Sberbrook Valley; Cannock 
Chase. (4) Blymhill, Shaw, 101 ; Whitaker ; Kinver, Fraser. 

C. verna Chaix. Common! Garn. (2) Wever Hill, Garn. 
406 ; Knypersley Pool; Brown Edge, Painter ; Cannock Chase ; 
Seckley Valley ; Norton Bog. (4) Penn Common ! Fraser. 

C. pallescens L. (2) Wetley Moor, Garn. 406. (3) Need- 

wood Forest! Bronm, 294 ; Crow Lane, Lichfield, J. Power ; Blith- 
field Park I Hawkesyarcl Park, Peader, (4) Aqiialate ; Seckley 
Wood. 

C. panioea L. Common ! Garn. 406. 

C. pendula Huds. (1) Belmont and Madeley Woods, Garn. ; 
The Clough, Biddulph, Fainter. (2) Gheadle, Carter, 1889. (3) 

Brewood, Garn. ; near Tamworth; near Aldridge; Hamstead. 
(4) Seckley Wood! Fraser. 

C. strigosa Huds. Not rare? Garn. (2) Near Gheadle, 
Carter ; Anslow, Brown, 292. (8) Tattenhill, Brown. (4) Arley 
Wood ! Fraser. 

0. sylvatica Huds. (1) Belmont, (2) Gheadle, C'V/rf^r, 

1839; Wetton, Garn. ; Star Wood, Oakamore. (3) Hamstead 
Wood. (4) Baggeridge Wood ! Fraser ; Seckley Wood. 

C. laevigata Sm. Not rare, Garn.I 406. 

0. Mnervis Sm. (1) W^ood on Congleton Edge, Painter. (2| 
Near Gheadle, Carter, 1889; Wetley Moor, Garn.; Weyer Hill. 
(8) Cannock Chase; Sherbrook Valley; Norton Bog. (4) Penn 
Common, Oiilton. 

C. distans L. (2) Near the summit of Wever Hill, (4j and 
near Blymhill, Shaw, 101 ; more probably C. hi nerds. 

O. falva Grood. (2) Wetley Common, Garn. 406. (4) Penn 
Common, P'rascr. 

C. e.xtensa Good. Moreton Marsh, Shaw, 101 ? 

G. flava L. (2) Near Gheadle, Carter, 1889 ; Anslow, &c., 
Browti, 293. (3) Bo.^-s at Whitmore, Garn. 406; Ivnypersley Pool, 

Painter; Sherbrook Valley. (4) Penn Common, Fraser; marshy 
field, Oulton. 

C. CEderi Eetz. (8) Tixall Heath. (4) Marshy field, Oulton. 
C. filiformis L. d) Madeley, Garn. 406. 

C. Mrta L. (1) Congleton Edge, Fainter. (8) Common in 
Stoke Meadows, Garn. 406 ; Cannock Chase; Sherbrook Valley. 
(4) Sheimore Wood. 

I G. Pseixdo-cyperns L. (3) Whitmore, Ashley, Garn. 406; 
I King’s Bromiey, Moore ; near Stafford, Douf/Ias ; Showles Wood, 
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Kingston, near Uttoxeter; pool near Eanton; Little Bosses; 
Stonnall. (4) Wombourne, ; marshy field, Oiilton. 

C. acutiformis. (2) Harracles Mill; Eudyarcl, Fainter ; near 
Cheadie 1 Carter, 1839. (8) Trent near Burton ! Brown, 294 ; 

Tixall Heath; Great Heywood; Kingston Pool; Stonnall, &c.; 
Sandweli. (4) Marshy field, Oiiltou. 

C. riparia Curtis. (2) Near Cheadie, Carter, (3) King’s 
Bromley ! Power ; Colwich ; Tixall; Norton Pool; Little Aston, 
Pendeford, &e. (4) Shelmore Wood. 

C. rostrata Stokes. (2) Belmont, Gam, 406, (8) Stoke 

Meadows, Gamr, Braunston, Brown, 298; between Biddulphs 
Ford and New Chapel, Painter ; Stonnall; Little Bosses ; Norton 
Bog. (4) Marshy field, Oulton ; canal near Penn. 

C. vesicaria L. (2) Belmont, Garn, 406 ; Pool Hall Pool, 
Fraser, (8) Trent near Burton, Brown, 293 ; Stoke, Garn, ; near 
Armitage ; Bakes End ; Croxall. (4) Moreton Moor ; Aqualate, 
Skair, 101 ; canal near Penn, Fraser; Pitmoor, Garn,; Dimmings 
Dale, near Trysull. 

GRAlVIINEiE. 

Betaria viridis Beauv. (8) Weed at Hawkesyard, Reader, 
Phalaris canariensis L. Frequent, hut not wild ! Garn, 844. 
(3) Near Burton, Brown ; near Wolverhampton, Fraser; Hamstead 
Canal, &e. 

P. arandinacea L. (1) Bushton Dingle, Painter, (2) Alton, 
Oakaniore. (3) Knypersiey Pools, Painter; Weston-on-Trent! 
Garn. 344; Colton; Sandweli, &c. (4) Lower Penn, Fraser ; 

Himley Wood ; Seckley Wood, &c. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum L. Common. 

A. PuELii Lecoq & Lamotte. (8) Hawkesyard, Reader. (4) 
Whittington, Fraser I 

Alopecnrus myosuroides Huds. (3) Marvesyn-Bidware, 
Shaw, 97; abundant about Stone! and Stafford, (Sarn, 844 ; 
Hamstead. 

A. fulvus Sm. (8) Knypersiey Beservoir, J, Tl’'. ; near 

the railway-station, Burton, Brown, Garn, 844. 

A. geniculatus L. Common 1 Garn, 844. 

A. pratensis L. Common I Garn, 844. 
b. pTonm Mitt. (3) Near Armitage, Reader. 

Milium effustim L, (2) Star Wood, Oakamore. (8) Trent- 
ham Woods ! Gum. 344 ; Bowles Wood, Kingston; Newton Boad ; 
Handsworth Wood. (4) Perton ! Yarlet, Fraser. 

Phleum pratense L. Common ! Gum, 344. 

Agrostis camina L. Common ? Gum, 344. (3) Hawkesyard, 
Reader; Sherbrook Valley; Handsworth Wood. (4) Blymhill, Shaw, 
A. palustris Huds. Common ! Garn, 842. 

Var. b. stolonifera L. (4) In a close called the Far West Croft 
at Blymhill, Dickenson, With, 181., , 
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A. vulgaris With. Common ! B44. 

A. nigra With. In marly, clayey, or other wet soils, Bickemon, 
With, 131. (2) Ohurnefc Valley. (3) Armitage, Reader; near 

Colton ; Milwich, Perry, &c. (4) Upper Arley. 

Calamagrostis epigeios Roth. (3) Cotton, near Lichfield, 
J. Poieer ; between Godsall and Codsall Wood ! Fraser ; Colling- 
wood, Brown, 294 ; Kingston Pool. (4) Aqualate, Skaiv, 99; 
Blymhill, Gam. 344. 

0. lanceolata Roth, (3) Kingston Pool. (4 ) Aqualate Pool, 
Shaiv, 99 ; Pensnett, Gam. 344. 

Air a caryophyllea L. (3) Ashley ; Tittensor ! Whitmore ; 
Lichfield, Gam. 345 ; Cannock Chase ! Brown, 295 ; Hawkes- 
yard, Reader ; Pottall. (4) Kinver ; Blymhill, Garn. ; Swindon ; 
Arley. 

A. prsecox L. (3) Trentham! Garn. 345; Hawkesyard, 
Reader; Brocton; Tixall; Ingestre; Pottall. (4) Weston-under- 
Lizard, 8hato, 99 ; Kinver. 

Descliampsia csespitosa Beauv. Common ! Garn. 345. 

D. flexuosa Trin. Abundant in heathy places ! Garn. 

Holcus mollis L. Common in pastures, &c. i Garn, 

H. lanatus L. Common in fields and woods 1 Garn. 
Trisetum pratense Pers. Common, Garn. 847. 

Avena pubescens Huds. Common on limestone hills, Garn. 
347. (2) Wever Hill. (8) Burton, Brown, 295; Shenstone; 

Witton ; Great Barr, &o. (4) Upper Arley. 

A. pratensis L. (2) Near Calton, on limestone, Garn. 346. 
(3) By the canal, Armitage, Reader ; Hayhead Lime-works. 

A. fatua L. (3) Near Stoke, but it is not common, Garn. 846; 
Hardwick Heath ; near Westbromwich. 

A. strigosa Schreb. (3) Field, Burton, Brown, 295. 

Arrbenatherum avenaceum Beauv. In every hedge and 
cornfield! Garn. 845. 

b. nodosam Reichb. (1) Gallow Heath ; Wickerstone Bocks. 
(3) Nortou-in-the-Moors, Painter. 

Sieglingia decumbens Bernh. (1) P3idduiph; Mow Cop; 
Oat’s Edge, Gam. 346. (2) Horton, Painter. (3) Oiitwood Hill, 

Needwood, Brown, 295 ; Hawkesyard, Reader; Hardwick; Gailey; 
Cannock Chase ; Stonnail; Streetley, &c. 

Phragmites communis Trin. Common in pools I Gam. (1) 
Betley, Garn. (2) Sudbury, <fec. (B) Kingston Pool; Weston-on- 
Trent; Shirleywich, &c. (4) Perton Pool 1 Fraser; Norbury Big 

Moss. 

Cynosurus cristatus L. Common I Garn. 

Koeleria cristata Pers. (2) Limestone rocks, Dovedaie; 
Wetton, Garn. 348. 
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Moliilia varia Sclimnk, (1) Near Mow Cop ; Wickerstoiic 
Eocks, Fainter. (2) Near Oakamore. (8) Lask Edge, Fainter; 
Whitmore; Maer, N’.S.S. Piep, 91; Hawkesyard, iiV'ndrr; Cannock 
Chase ! Brown, 296 ; Chartley Moss ; Kingston ; Bagot’s Wood ; 
G-ailejy Tixall; Sherbrook ; Norton Bog, &c. 

Catabrosa aquatica Beauv. (3) Needwood Forest, Brown, 
297 ; Ranton ; Stafford; Oolwicli; Ingestre ; Tixall; Shenstone ; 
Perry, &c. 

Melioa nutans L. (2) Abundant on broken limestone in the 
valleys of the HamiDS and Manyfold, Garn. 345. 

M. unifiora Retz. Frequent in shady woods, as at Trentham ! 
Garn. ; throughout the county. 

Dactylis glomerata L, Common ! Garn. 346. 

Briza media L. In meadows and pastures ! Garn. 846. (2) 

ProghalL (3) Near Knypersley Hall, Painter ; Hamstead; Pipe 
Marsh, &c. (4) Norbury Park ; Arley Wood, &c. 

Poa annua L. Common 1 Garn. 345. 

P. nemoralis L. (2) Belmont, Shaw, 101; Rolleston Grange 
Wood, Brotmi, 296. (3) Brewood, Shaw, 110; Hawkesyard, 

Header ; Hamstead ; Hands worth Wood. 

P, compressa L. (3) Abbey-walls, Brown, 296; footways 
near Blithfield. 

P. pratensis L. Common, Gam. 345. 

b. mhcwndea Sm. (3) Weston-on-Trent; Ranton ; Ingestre; 
Norton. 

P. trivialis L. Common ! Garn. 345. 

Glyceria ffuitans R. Br. Common ! Gam. 845. 

G. plicata Pr. ( 2) Rudyard Reservoir, J. TP. fPAi’etx (3) Near 
Stafford, Doiujlas ; between Armitage and Lyndon, Header ; large 
pool, Sand well. 

b. pedicellata (Townsend). (2) North end of Rudyard Reservoir, 
Painter ; Dovedale. (3) Ooiwich, Biackbrook, Shenstone ; Newton 
Road. (4) Upper Arley. 

G. aquatica Sm. Common in wet places! Trent side! &c., 
Garn.SiQ. (3) Gaiiey; Ranton; Stoke; Armitage; Shenstone; 
Great Barr; Aire was, &c. (4) Blymhill, Shaw, 99 ; Perton 

Reservoir; Trysull, &c. 

Pestuca rigida Kunth. (2) Tutbiiry Castle walls, &c. (3) 
Oak plantations, Shobnall, Brown, 296; Marvesyn-Ridware, Reader. 

P. Myuros L. Common? Garn. (3) Norton Common. (4) 
Blymhill to Burlington Brook, Shaw, 104. 

P. sciuroides Roth. Common I Garn. 346. 

P. ovina L. Common on limestone, Garn. 346. (1) Switham- 
ley Hill. (2) Wever Hill. (3) Hardwick; Cannock Chase ; Norton 
Bog ; Barr Beacon. (4) Oulton ; Norbury. 

b. capillata Hoekel. (3) Norton Bog, Barr Beacon. 
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F. rabra L. (1) Painter, (3) Barr Beacon; Peiry 

Ban, &c. (4) Restlaw Meadows, Blymhill, Dickenson, With, 154 ; 

walls of Dudley Oastle, 154. 

F, sylvatica Vill. Blymliill, Shaw, 103 ; occasional in woods, 
Gam. ; most probably an error. 

F. elatior L. (3) Burton, Brown ; busliy places by the Trent 
at Stoke, Garn. 346. (4) Seckley Wood, 

c. pratemis Huds. Common in the county. 

F. ELATioK X Lolium perenne. (3) Meudows, Trent, Armitage, 
Reader ; fields near Newton ; Perry Barr. 

Bromus giganteus L. Frequent. (2) Tutbiiry! Fraser; 
Alton Towers, &c. (3) Stoke, Garn. 346; Lion’s Paw Wood, 
Painter ; Armitage, Reader ; Sandon, Milwicli, &c. (4) Upper 
Arley, &c. 

B, ramosns Huds. Frequent throiigliout county. 

B. sterilis L. Common throughout county. 

B. sECALiNus L. (3) In cornfields, Penldiull, Garn. 486; Burton, 
Brown, 297. I have not seen tins in the county. 

B. racemosns L. Common ? 11 298. (2) Dovedale. (3) 

HamstalLRidware, Shaw, ii. 7 ; Pipe-Ridware ; BtonnalL 

B. Gommutatns Schreb. Common? Brown, 298. (8) Near 

Stafi:ord! Douglas ; fields, Sandwell; Streetley. (4) Bhelmore 
Wood; Oulton. 

B. mollis L. Very common ! Garn, 346. 

Bracliypodium gracile Beauv. Common in all districts. 

B. pinnatuni Beauv. Hamstall-Ridware ? Shaiv, ii. 7. I think 
this is a misnomer. 

Lolium perenne L. Common. 

e. italicmn Braun. (3) Knypersley, Painter ; Newton ; Oscott; 
Queslet, 

L. temulentum b. arvense With. Hamstall-Ridware. Slum, ii. 7, 
Agropyron caninum Beauv. Common ? Garn, 347. (3) 

Canal embankment by Armitage Church, Reader ; Sandwell; Can- 
well ; Tixall; Chartiey, Kingston Pool, &c. (4) Himley. 

A. repens Beauv. Common, 

Nardus stricta L. ( 1 ) Biddulph, Painter, (2) Wetiey, Gam. 
244; Cannock Chase! Moore; Needwood Forest! Brown, 295 ; 
Chartiey Park ! Gam, ; Hawkesyard; Beaudesert! Reader ; Hard¬ 
wick ; Gailey; Norton Bog; Pipe Marsh ; Sherbrook Valley; 
Hints, &c, (4) Norhury Big Moss ; Oulton. 

Hordeum secalinum Schreb. (2) Uttoxeter! Gam, 347. 
(3) Stone ; Stafford, Garn, ; King’s Bromley, Moore. 

H. murinum L. Waste places, but rare in the north, Garn, 
347. (2) Tutbury Castle. (3) Branston, Brown, 208 ; Lichfield 

Close! Garn,; Great Bridgeford; Hints; Alrewas; Great Barr; 
Cannock, &c. (4) Stewponey; Gornal Wood. 

Journal Botany, Oct, 1901.] g 
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Filices. 

HymenopliyllTiim iinilaterale Boiy. (1) Clefts of rooksj 
Gradbatcli, near Flash, Dr. Hewi/ill Gam, 419. 

Pteris aquilina L. Very common. 

Lomaria Spicant Desv. (1) Bidduiph, Fainter, (6) Milford 
Hall, Pickard; Sherbrook Valley. (4) White Sitcli Pool, on the 
dam, ShaiVj 110 ; Seckley Coppice. 

Asplemium AdiantTim-nigram L. Frequent? (1) Hugley 
Castle, &c., Gam. 419. (2) Bocks, Dovedale ! Broiun, 300. 

A. Yiride Hiids. Dovedale, Garn. 419. 

A. Trichomanes L. (1) Hey ley Castle, Gam. (2) Wever 
Hill moorlands, Shaw^ 99; Dovedale, Garn. 419 ; Manyfold Valley, 
Fraser ; Longnor ; Glutton Dale, N. 8. 8. Rep, 91. (3) Walls of 

Lichfield Cathedral! Gam. ; walls, Hawkesyard, Reader ; bridge 
near Galley Beservoir. 

A, Rnta-miiraria L. (2) Wever Hill moorlands, Shaw, 99; 
Tutbury Castle, Brown, 300. (3) Lichfield Cathedral! Garn. 419; 

Burton Bridge, Broivn, 300; walls, Hawkesyard, Reader ; bridge, 
Galley Beservoir. (4) Bridge near Prestwood House; walls, Arley; 
walls,, Shatterford. 

AthLyrinm Pilix-foemina Both. (2) Star Wood, Oakamore ! 
Carter, 1839. (3) Blithfield; Bagots Wood; Showles Wood, near 
Kingston. (4) Blymhill; Pitmoor; Westou-under-Lizard, Shaw, 
111; Norbury; Shelmore Wood. 

Var. erectim Syme. (2) Star Wood, Oakamore. (3) Showles 
Wood, Kingston; Bagots Wood; Tixall; Kingston Pool. (4) 
Blakemore Pool; Seckley Wood. 

Ceteracli ofificiiaarum Willd. (2) Wetton ; Beresford; Bee- 
ston Tor; Dovedale, Gam. 418; Hamps Valley, Fraser, (4) Near 
Prestwood House, Enville. 

Scolopendrium vulgare Symons. Common in damp places ? 
Dur/i. 419. (3) Stapenhall, near Burton, Shaw,dd; Weston and 

Bugeley, Pickard. 

Oystopteris fragilis Bernh. (2) On a wall between Oakamore 
and Cotton Hall, Shaw, 111; near Cheadle, Carter, 1839 ; Ecton 
Hill, Fraser; Longnor, N. 8.8. Rep. 92; Budyard Beservoir, Painter. 

(3) On Butterton Park Wails, Garn. 419; Knypersley Park, Painter, 
Polystichnm lofoatnm PresL Common I with the var. Ion- 

chitioides, Garn. 418. (2) Near Cheadle, Garter, 1839. 

b. aeuleatimi Syme. (2) Near Cheadle I Carter, 1839 ; Hamps 
Valley, Fraser. (3) Bussells Hall and Bowley, Shaw, ii, 7; com¬ 
mon in dingles near Burton, Brown, 300 ; Hall Lane, near Walsall. 

(4) Seckley Wood. 

P. angulare PresL On the limestone, Garn. 418. (2) Star 
Wood, Oakamore. (3) Near Stafford, Douglas. ^ Arley Wood; 
Seckley Wood. 

Lastrsea Thelyptiris PresL (3) Gbartley! and Cannock, 
Brown, 299 ; Chartley, N. 8. S. Rep. 86. (4)' Offley Hay, Garn. 418. 
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L. Oreopteris Presl. (1) Biddulph, Fainter. (2) Near Clieadle! 
Garter, 1839 ; Prog Hall, darn, 418. (3) ByrMey Park, Needwood; 

Parley, &c., Brotmi, 299. (4) Offley Hay, Gfcmi, ; Secldey Wood; 
Ooldridge Wood. 

L. Filix-mas Presl. Common ! Gam. 418. 

b. qffiiiis Bab. (3) Woods, Tixall; Showles Wood, Kingston. 
(4) Blakemore Pool. 

c. Moore. (2) Marchington Forest Banks. (3) Wood 
near Tixall; Siiowles Wood, near Kingston, (4) Near Blakemore 
Pool. 

L. cristata Presl. (3) Kingston Pool, Fraser ; Ohartley Moss, 
N. 8. 8, Rep. 86. 1 have not seen it in either locality; but both 
are now drained, or nearly so. 

L. spiniilosa Presl. Common, 418. (2) Near Clieadle! 
Carter, 1839; Marchington Forest Banks. (3) Byrldey Park and 
elsewhere in Needwood, Brotvn, 299 ; Gurborough Lane, J. Potver ; 
Ohartley Moss! N.S.S. Bep. 86; Bagots Wood; Showles Wood, 
Kingston. (4) Bishop’s Wood, N. 8. 8, Rep. 91. 

L. ULiGiNosA Newman. (3) Ohartley Moss ? W. 8. 8. Rep. 86. 
L. dilatata Presl. (2) Near Oheadle, Carter, 1839 ; Alton, 
Dr. Parsons ! (3) Hawkesyard Park, Reader ; ]3agots Wood; 

Showles Wood, Kingston ; near Wood Eaves ; Little Aston. (4) 
Seckley Wood, &c. 

Polypodinm vulgare L. Common 1 Gam. 418. 

Phegopteris Dryopteris F4e. (1) Quarnford, Garn. 418. 

(2) Eoadside between Oakamore and Cotoii Hall, Shaw, 110 ; near 

Oheadle ; Wever Hill, Carter, 1839 ; Forest Banks, Brown, 299 ; 
Alton, Garn, (3) Needwood Forest, 113; Knypersley 

Fa^vli, Painter; Trentham; Burford, ; YoxallLodge Grounds, 
Brown, 299. (4) Woods at Gospel End, Waimvriglit, Shaw, ii. 6. 

P. calcarea Fee. (2) Alton, Carter, 1839. 

Osmnnda regalis L. (1) BalteiTey, Garn. 419. (3) Marsh 
near Lichfield Eacecourse, J. Power; Ohartley Moss, Mr. Bagot, 
With. 991. (4) Willowbridge, Garn. ; Aqualate Mere, Shaw, 110 ; 

Moreton Moors, three miles from Blymhill, Dickenson, With. 991. 

OpMoglossTim vulgatnm L. (2) Near Oheadle, Carter, 1839. 

(3) Shobnall,301; Hawkesyard, ; Stafford, Ho 

Knypersley, Fainter ; Castle Hill, Pickard ; near Hayhead. (4) 
Blymhill, Dickenson, With. 989 ; Sedgeley, Fraser. 

BotrycMnm Lunaria Sw. (1) Axe Edge; Mow Cop, Garn. 
419. (2) Wootton; Oheadle Common, Dilhorn, Garter, 1839 ; 

woods at Belmont, Shaw, 110; Whiston, Garn. (3) Maer, Pinder ; 
Hawkesyard, Reader. (4) Enville, Fraser ; Kinver. 

Equisetacejb. 

Equisetnm maximum Lam. Common ? Gam. (8) Kny¬ 
persley Park, Painter ; banks of caiial near Wood Eaves; Tixall; 
Tixall Heath. (4) Peiwt, near the church. 
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E. arvense L. Ooiiimon ! Garn. 420. 

E. sylvaticum L. (2) Cotton Hall, Shaiv, 103 ; near Leek! 
Fraser ; Star Wood, Oakamore. (3) Beaudesert, Beader ; Tricldey 
Coppice, near Gliartley, Pickard, 

E. palnstre L. Common ! Ga)n, 420. 

G, mubiml^ewm, (8) Hopton Pools; Norton Bog; near Hints. 
E. limosnm Sm. Common, Garn. 420. 
b. Jluviatile (L.). (2) Near Harracles Mill, Painter, (3) Kny- 

persley Pool, Painter ; Hopton Pool; Wood Eaves ; Caiiweli Hall, 
Hayliead. 

E. iiyemale L. (2) Eolieston Hall, Bronm, 299. (3) On 

Prestwood Farm, Wednesfleld, Pitt, Shaiv, 103; Lichfield, Garn, 
420. 

LyCOPODIACEiE. 

Lycopodium Selago L. (3) Needwood Forest, With, 742. 
(4) Maer Heath, Gam, 420 ; Qffley Hay, Garn, 

L. inundatum L. (2) Dimmings Dale, near Clieadle, Carter, 
1839. (3) Norton Bog; Cannock Wood, Bagot, With, 742. (4) 
Offley Hay, Garn, 

L. clavatum L. (1) Mo"w Cop, Garn, 420. (2) Wliiston, 

Gam, ; Gheadle, Carter, 1839. (3) Cannock Heath ! 750 ; 

Sherbrook Valley ; Barr. (4) Swindon Heath, Slum, ii. 6.; 
Enville, Fraser, 

Marsiliacej:. 

Pilularia globulifera L. (3) Hatherton. (4) Offley, Gam, 420. 

CHARAOEafi. 

CEara fragiiis Desv. (3) Knypersley Pools, Miss Thompson ; 
near Gnosali. (4) Near Oulton. 

d. Hedivujii Kuetz. (3) Canal, Wall Lane ; pool, Eed House, 
Great Barr. 

0. Mspida L. (1) Betley, Garn, 434. (3) At the bottom of 

a spring in a meadow at Gayton, Stokes, With, 3, (4) For ton Moss; 
Aqiialate, S/iaw, 101. 

C. vulgaris L. (2) Near Mayfield. (3) Pool near Little Hay. 
(4) Gravel-pit at Blymhiii, Shaw, 101; Spittle Brook Mill, abundant. 
C. tomentosa L. (8) Needwood, S/um, ii. 7. 

Nitella translucens Agardh. (3) Deep pools at Hatherton, 
Garn, 484 ; pit at Tipton. 

N. fiexilis Agardh. (3) Near Pradley Marl-pits, J, Power; 
near Miiwich and Fradwell, abundant. (4) Blymhiii, Shaw, 101. 

N. opaca Agardh. (8) Fradley, PI, S J, Groves; pool in 
Sherbrook Valley, abundant. 
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Summary. 

Mr. Hewett 0. Watson iniiis Compendium of the CyheJe Britannica 
lias for convenience grouped our British plants into certain leading 
“ Types of Distribution.” These groups are primarily six, to which 
two, others are subordinate; they may be briefly stated thus:— 

1. British Type. Species widely s]3read throughout South, 
Middle, and North Britain. 

2. English Type. Species chiefly seen in South or South- 
Middle Britain. 

B. Scottish Type. Species chiefly seen in North and North- 
Middle Britain. 

Intermediate Type. Species chiefly seen in Middle Britain. 

4. Highland Type. Species chiefly seen about mountains. 

5. Germanic Type. Species chiefly seen in East England, 

6. Atlantic Type. Species chiefly seen in West England. 

Local species restricted to single or few provinces. 

The following is an analysis of the Staffordshire Flora, based 
on the above, with a full analysis of the British Flora for com¬ 
parison :— 


Types. 

StaSordshire. 

Great Britain. 

British . 

.514 . 

.532 

English . 

.274 . 

.409 

Scottish .. 

. 33 .. 

. 81 

Intermediate . 

. 15 ...... 

.. 37 

Highland . 

. 4 . 

.120 

Germanic . 

.. 28 . 

.127 

Atlantic . 

. 11 . 

. 70 

Local . 

. 3 . 

. 49 


882 

1425 


An analysis of the Flora according to Watson’s divisions of 
British plants into various degrees of citizenship, would result as 


follows:— 

Native. 8G5 

Denizen . B5 

Colonist . 27 

Alien . 70 

Casuals . 9 

Ambiguities .'. 8 

Tarieties. 150 


1164 

Botanical Investigation in Staffordshire. 

Of the older botanists, John Bay (1623-1704-5) appears to have 
been the first to publish any records of Staffordshire botany ; but 
although this distinguished naturalist lived for some six years at 
Middleton Hall, pn the confines of Staffordshire, he seems to have 
paid but little attentipi to its flora. He Campanula latijolia 
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in the mountainous parts of Staffordshire/' and Enipetriim nigrum 
montibiis iidiis Staffordientibus/' and records Diplotaxis tenui- 
folia from Lichfield Close, and lldaspi arvense from “ many places 
at Stone,” 

William Witherino (1741-1799) was born at Wellington in 
Shropshire, where his father practised as apothecary and surgeon. 
He received his early education from the Eev. Henry Wood, of 
Ercall; afterwards he studied at Edinburgh, where he took his 
degree of M.D. in 1766. He first practised as physician to the 
infirmary at Stafford, and from the country around seems to have 
obtained much of his botanical knowledge. In 1786 Br. Withering 
went to live at Edgbaston Hall, near Birmingham, and from the 
grounds and the neighbouring woodlands obtained much interesting 
matter for his Systematic Arrangeineut of British Plants^ a classical 
work on the British Flora, and an advance on all works on 
descriptive botany that had yet been published. That it was 
appreciated is seen by the fact that three editions were published 
within twenty years—the first in two volumes in 1776, the second 
in three volumes in 1787, and the third in four volumes in 1796; 
these were published during his lifetime. Withering died at The 
Larches in 1799, and was buried in the old church at Edgbaston. 
He records in his third edition thirty-two plants new to Stafford¬ 
shire ; the more rare are— Lathyrm Eissoliaj Pyriis torminalisj 
Hipjmris/'' OaUiim Withermgii^ Schollera^ Andromeda, Hypopitys, 
Atropa, Scirpiis maritimus, Agrostis nigra, OpMoglossum, Osmunda, 
Lycopodium Selago, L. inundatum, 

Jonathan Stokes (175o- 1831) was born at Chesterfield, and 
studied and took his degree as Doctor of Medicine at Edinburgh 
University. Stokes appears to have been on terms of close friend¬ 
ship with AVithering, and it seems probable that he lived for a 
time in Birmingham. It is evident that he had free access to 
Withering’s extensive botanical library for the purpose of obtaining 
the new and valuable set of references mentioned in the preface to 
the second edition of the Systematic Arrangement, which preface was 
given in the subsequent editions. A schedule is still in existence 
showing that AVithering lent Stokes one hundred and forty-five 
botanical works, ranging from the earliest botanical writers to 
those of the then most recent times. These Stokes took with him 
first to Shrewsbury, and afterwards to Kidderminster, and retained 
them for more than three years. It seems to have been due to 
Stokes’s refusing to return them that he and Withering ceased to 
be on friendly terms; ultimately by resorting to les^al aid AVithering 
regained his botanical library. In the third and following editions, 
Stokes’s name was omitted from the title-page, but his references 
were retained. Stokes seems to have done little botanical work in 
Staffordshire, nearly all his rarer records being from near Stafford 
or near Birmingham; some seem to have been found in company 
with Withering, the abbreviated names of both—“ St.,” ‘‘ AVith.”— 


* When only one species of a genus is known to khBritish, the generic 
name only is given. ' 
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following the record. In 1812 Stokes published A Botanical Materia 
Medlca in four volumes, which, like the second edition of Withering, 
is useful on account of the extensive synonymy and the copious 
references to the figures given by the earlier writers. In 1790 
Stokes was elected an associate of the Linnean Society. Some 
years later he returned to Chesterfield, where he died in 1831, 
aged seventy-six. The following are his more important Stafford¬ 
shire records:— Ranunculus Lingua^ Viola hitea, Buda niarma, 
[Hummus Frangiila, Cicuta wrosa, Pim.jmiella ‘major, Cam-panula 
Rapimculus, 

Hon. William Bag-ot (1773-1856) recorded several plants in 
the third edition of Withering, his notes being mainly from Blith- 
field, where he lived, and the surrounding district. In October, 
1798, he succeeded his father as second Baron of Bagots Bromley 
in the county of Stafford. He was a Fellow of the Linnean Society 
and of the Society of Antiquarians, and was well versed in natural 
history studies. He died in 1856, aged eighty-three. He recorded 
Pyrola rotundifolia, Utricularia minor, &c.; but his most interesting 
record is that of Centimculus minimus from Blithfield, its only 
known locality in Staffordshire. 

Stebbing Shaw in his great work on The Antiquities of Staford- 
shire (1798-1801) published long lists of plants compiled by the 
Bev, S. Dickenson and other Staffordshire botanists. Very many 
of these are first records, the more interesting being Trollius, Helle- 
hormfcBtldus, BiantJms Armeria, Hypericum Elodes, Lathyrus sylvestris, 
Cotyledo 7 i, Drosera mtermedia, Grepis paludosa, Fritillaria, Brachy- 
podium pimiatum, H^jmenopliylLum imilaterale, &c. To the Bev. 
Samuel Dickenson (1730-1823) the greater portion of the record is 
due, his investigations having been made in the rich woods, bogs, 
and moorlands in the country around Blymhill, of which parish he 
was rector for many , years. He died in 1823, and was buried 
in Blymhill churchyard. Eev. Thomas Gisborne, B.A., F.L.S. 
(1758-'1846), eldest son of John Gisborne, of Yoxall Lodge, took 
high honours at Cambridge in 1780, was Sixth Wrangler and 
first Chancellor’s Medalist, and wrote a number of w^orks on 
philosophy. Paid special attention to the Wever Hill district, and 
was so enamoured of it as to have a written a poem The Vales of 
BYiJdr, in which some of its special plants are mentioned. John 
Sneyd (fi. 1797), of Belmont Hall, recorded many plants from the 
Hamps and Manifold to Shaw, such as Ribes alpinum, Co'mallaria 
majalis, &c. Bighard Forster (fl. 1797), surgeon and naturalist 
at Stone, ‘‘helped,” says Shaw, “and greatly facilitated my 
botanical and other researches in the neighbourhood of Stone.” 
He records Habenaria bifolia, Alisnia nvmmculoides, &c. Edward 
Bourne, M.D. (fl. 1797), of Cheadle, recorded several plants to 
Shaw; afterwards removed to Atherstone in Warwickshire, 1801, 
and botanized the neighbouring Staffordshire district, from which 
he records Myosmms ^ninimus. Bev. E. Wolseley (1772-1815) 
recorded plants from Wolseley and district; Ge^itiana campestris, 
Glau^r, &c ; Shaw spells his name incorrectly “Wolsey.” B. 
Wainwright (fl. 1797} contributed to Shaw a long list of records, 
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including Blackdonia, He was a surgeon of Dudley, and an 
enthusiastic botanist. Mr. Eiley (fl. 1797), of Hamstali-Eulware, 
also sent a list of plants to voL ii. of Shaw’s Stajjbrdshire, W. Pitt 
(1749-1823), author of Agricultural Survey of Stafforihliire, 1794, 
Topographical History of Staffordshire, 1817, sent notes to Wither¬ 
ing’s third edition, and to Shaw. He lived at Pendeford, Stafford¬ 
shire, but afterwards removed to Edgbastoii; died 1823, and was 
buried at TettenhalL 

John Power (flourished 1778-1831), My only knowledge of 
this botanist is that obtained from his many notes in a copy I have 
of the Botanist's G-uide, 1805, which formerly belonged to him. 
From one of these I learn that he had resided at Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, and later at Polesworth, Warwickshire, and lastly 
at A-therstone in that county, and also that he had attentively 
studied the flowering plants of Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Lei¬ 
cestershire, and inoidently those of Derbyshire ; and had also paid 
attention to the lichens of these counties and those of Derbyshire, 
He seems to have been the author of the Calendar Flora of Market 
Bosicorth. His herbarium, which bears dates from 1778 to 1883, 
was presented years ago to the Holmesdale Natural History Club, 
Eeigate, many specimens of which I havOj by the courtesy of Mr. 
C. E. Salmon, seen ; and find the writing and records identical 
with the records in my copy of the New Botajiut's Guide. His 
records are numerous, the more rare being TeesdaUa, Stellaria 
palustris, PotentUIa arr/entca, Doronicum Pardalianches, Lmosella, 
Utricuiaria vidgaris, Acorns, Fitella Jlexilis. 

Eev. William Thomas Bree (1787-1868), Eector of Allesley, 
was born at Coieshill, Warwickshire, in 1787. Made occasional 
visits to Dovedale and other Staffordshire localities, his records 
being given in Purton’s Midland Flora: these include Silene nutans, 
Primus Padus, Pyrus Aria, Inula Helenium, Antirrhinum Orontkim, 
Spiranthes autumnaUs, Crocus nudijiorus, Polystichum lobatum. He 
died at Allesley Eectory, 1868. 

Thomas Purton (1768-1883) was born at Endoii Burnell, Shrop¬ 
shire, and in 1818-20 published his valuable Midland Flora. 
Although he gave his more especial attention to Warwickshire, 
seems to have made occasional visits to that portion of Stafford¬ 
shire nearest his native home, as Himley and Enville, whence he 
records five Staffordshire plants :— Ornitlwpus, Campanula patula, 
Py‘rola media, Orchis'%stulata, and Sclrpus carinatus, the last being 
probably an error* 

James Oaeteb in 1889 published in the Mar/aHoie of Natural 
History (n. s. vol, hi. 72) a paper on the plants,growing near Cheadle. 
This contains twenty-three additional Staffordshire plants, many 
of which I have seen in that locality quite recently, the more rare 
being Geranium pusillum, Saxifraga hypnoides, Pyrola minor, Oro- 
handle elatior, Oarex strigosa, Phegopteris calcarea. I am unable to 
find any records of this botanist. 

Egbert Darner, M.D. (1808-1890), was born at Longton, 
Staffordshire, 1808, and from ffis youth upwards evinced a great 
love for natural :;liistory pursuits; this led to his choice of the 
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medical profession. His early medical training was received in 
the pottery district, partly at the North Staffordshire Infirmary, 
under Mr. Spark, who was also a botanist; afterwards he became 
a student under Sir Charles Bell, at the New London University. 
On attaining his medical degree Garner commenced practice in 
London, but a few years later removed to Stoke, where he passed 
most of his life. He was a man of varied talents, genial and 
unassuming, and had a large circle of friends; was an industrious 
writer, and a devoted student of natural history, and many 
pamphlets were published by him bearing on that study. His 
great work is The Natural History of the County of Stafford, printed 
in 1844, and in this he gives evidence of a very wide knowledge of 
natural science, botany, geology, mineralogy, and the allied science 
archaeology. He was the founder of the North Staffordshire Natural 
History Field Club and Archaeological Society, of which he was 
more than once president, and to whose meetings he contributed 
many papers on a very varied range of subjects, and this society 
sustained a great loss in his death in 1890. His excellent work 
contains an almost complete Flora of Staffordshire, over four 
hundred and seventy plants being for the first time recorded for 
that county, the more interesting being Clematis, EanunGulus sardous, 
Helleborus viridis, Silene anglica, Hutchmsia, Silene noctiflora, Geras- 
tiwn arvense, Arenaria verna, Saghia subidata, Lotus tenuis, Sniyniiiim, 
8ilaus flavescens, Galiimi erectum, G, syhestre, Onopordon, Ficris, 
Solanmn nigmm, Hydrocharis, Alopecurus fulvus, Melica 7iutans, 
Lastrma Thelypteris, Pilularia, Nitella translucmis, 

Edwin Brown (fl. 1818-1876) published in Mosley’s Natural 
History of Tutbury a Flora of the District around Tutbiiry and 
Burton. He was, I believe, manager of the Union Bank at 
Burton-pn-Trent, and a careful and enthusiastic botanist. His 
list includes records from the neighbouring counties of Leicester 
and Derby ; of his Staffordshire records twenty-one are additions. 
The less common are Ranunculus Lenormandi, Coronopiis didyma, 
Trifolium filiforme, GJmiojiodium polyspernimn, Scirpus paudflorus, 
and Poa campressa, 

Eev. Bobbrt 0. Douolas sent to the late Hewett 0. Watson in 
1851 a list of plants seen within three miles of Stafford; these are 
mostly recorded in Topographical Botany, and among these are 
seven plants not previously recorded:— Ranimculus circinatus, R, 
fluitans, Calamdntha Clinopodnmi, Lamiiim Gcd0$h4do7i, Fotamoyetou 
prmlongiis, Glyceria plicata, B^'omus comm^tatus^ 

John Eeaseb, M.D., of Wolverhampton, has for many years 
made a spe<5i1|l studj^ pf the Staffordshire Flora, and made a valu¬ 
able collection of plants of the county; the notes given 

are records of some of the more special plants in his herbarium; of 
these many are first records, the more especial being Ranuncidus 
Bachii, Sagina ciliata, Lathyrm Aphaca, Pyrus rupicola, Hieracium 
maculatum, Salisc Woolgariana, S, purpurea, 8. Forhyana, Smithi- 
ana, 8tratiotes, Neottia Nidus-avis, Lastrm cristata, Pkegopteris 
polypodioides, , "N 

At various time^ ■ ^p^K'Eev. William Hunt Painter has done 

h 
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liio&ti useful work; lie lias publislied in the reports of the North 
Stafi'ortlsliirc Natural History Society papers on the botany of 
Eiddiilpli and other Stafibrdshire localities, in which the following 
are new records :— Ruhun leiicostachi/s, B, liirtifolms, i?. pyramidalis, 
IL eriniger^ llosa spharicay Ciiscuta TrifoUi, serica7is, Chara 

fragiiis. Other valuable work has been done by the Eev. W. H. 
PuRCHAS, who would fittingly have undertaken the present Flora ; 
the Rev. H. P. Reader ; by many of the members of the North 
Staffordshire Natural History Society, which will be found re¬ 
corded in due sequence. My own time has been more especially 
given to the raibi and Rosa of the county; but much has still 
to be done among these plants. 


Errata. 


Page 1, line 88 from top, for “ East ” read “ West.” 


„ 5, „ 4 
,, 6 , „ 8 


6, 

„ 86 

„ 6, 

„ 89 

T, 

., 29 

8, 

„ 16 

It 

„ 19 

12, 

„ 12 

„ 28, 

„ IS 

„ SO, 

last line 

„ -la, 

line 19 

„ 48, 

under line 


,, “ Lodges ” read “ Lodge.” 

,, “ Kingstone ” read “ Kingston.” 

,, ‘‘ Shippeiihall ” read “ Sia 2 )penhiil.” 
omit “ Foremark.” 
for “897” read “892.” 

,, “ Welton ” read Wet ton ” 

,, “ Wetton ” read “ Weston.” 
omit “ Breedon.” 

for '^aUernifolhm'' read '^aiMmiJforumd' 
,, “ Onecoat ” read Onecote.” 

“(8)” should follow Crpxden Abbey, 
insert “ Ballota nig-ea L. Oommon in dry 
places! Gfam. 884.” 
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